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ERRATA 

The  following  errors  in  the  printing  have  been  observed: 

Page     10  —  Item  41 — "supplies"  should  be  capitalized. 

Page    23  —  Line  7  from  bottom  —  delete  "the"  before  "landscaping." 

Page    50— Line  14  — "182"  should  be  "183." 

Page  1 13  —  Line  7  from  bottom  —  "instructions"  should  be  "instruction." 

Page  134 — Table  25,  center  subheading  should  read  "Estimated  percent 
of  the  average  school  population." 

Page  234  —  Line  19  from  bottom  should  follow  line  15  from  bottom. 

Page  244  —  Line  6 — "are"  should  be  "at". 

Page  276 — Line  15 — Last  two  words  should  be  "it  is." 

Page  285  —  Footnote  should  read:  "(4)  See  also  chapter  8  on  'Education 
of  Exceptional  Children,'  pages  149-150." 

Page  333  —  Line  23  —  delete  comma  after  "politics." 

Page  342. — Tine  2 — "corrections"  should  be    "collections." 

Lines  11  and  20 — "evidence"  should  be  "evidenced." 

Page  389 — Table  86 — heading  "A"  should  be  centered. 

Page  438 — Table  94 — third  line  of  title  should  read:  "And  Other  Cities, 
of  June  30,  1934." 
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PART  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Chapter  1. 

PLAN  OF  THE  SURVEY 

On  May  14,  1934,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  School  District 
of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  presented  by 
its  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  calling  for  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  city  schools.  It  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  School  District 
of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  in  its  earnest  endeavor  to  provide  the 
youth  of  the  City  with  the  maximum  of  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties for  acquiring  a  sound  modern  education,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  purpose  will  be  served  and  advanced  by  a  careful 
study,  analysis  and  appraisal  of  existing  educational  practice; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  hereby  request  the 
Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  to  make,  or  ar- 
range to  have  made,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Cincinnati 
Public  School  system  covering  all  its  various  departments,  func- 
tions, activities,  personnel  and  the  costs  incident  thereto;  further, 
that  the  character  and  quality  of  that  part  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  school  program  which  deals  with  the  purely  educational 
service  be  studied  by  the  most  competent  educators  available; 
and,  further,  that  upon  completion  of  this  comprehensive  sur- 
vey, a  report  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education  as  to  its  specific  findings  and  recommendations. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  followed  months  of  study  of  the 
situation  by  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  of  consultation  with 
school  officials  and  interested  citizen  groups,  of  investigation  of  present 
trends  in  city  school  administration.  The  Committee's  report  to  the  Board 
is  commendable  in  its  statement  of  purposes  for  the  survey,  and  in  its 
outline  of  major  problems  requiring  study.  Part  of  the  report  follows, 
quoted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  May  14,  1934: 

.  .  .  Every  human  system  should  be  subjected  to  the  process  of 
periodic  appraisal.  One  as  complex  and  as  important  to  the 
future  of  our  democracy  as  the  system  of  public  education 
should  not  go  without  at  least  an  occasional  attempt  at  survey- 
ing the  past  and  plotting  the  future.  A  survey  of  this  character 
ought  to  be  welcomed  by  the  staff  and  teachers  of  the  schools, 
inasmuch  as  it  should  serve  the  purpose  of  showing  clearly  the 
great  merits  of  the  system,  as  well  as  those  directions  in  which 
it  is  capable  of  improvement. 

Moreover,  owing  to  the  present  status  of  public  finance,  it  is 
essential  that  wherever  the  chance  for  economies  may  exist,  it 
should  be  discovered  and  seized.  Toward  this  end,  there  should 
be  thorough  study  of  the  financial  and  administrative  set-up  of 
the  schools,  utilizing  as  its  basis  the  suggestions  made  as  the 
result  of  a  study  of  four  years  ago. 
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And  lastly  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to  transmit  to 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  much  more  thorough  and  detailed  in- 
formation about  their  school  system  than  they  possess  as  yet. 

There  should  be  no  citizen  who  does  not  recognize  the  central 
importance  of  the  schools  to  our  local  and  national  life.  We 
should  mobilize  this  interest,  seek  to  make  vocal  whatever  doubts 
may  exist  as  to  the  educational  or  financial  policy  of  our  schools, 
and  examine  the  system  in  the  light  of  them. 

To  be  deeply  effective  such  a  survey  as  we  propose  should  ask 
more  searching  questions  about  the  school  system  than  those 
asked  in  other  communities  that  have  conducted  surveys.  Every 
educational  system  is  the  expression  of  social  and  educational 
philosophy.  It  may  be,  and  usually  is,  fragmentary.  But  it  exists 
none  the  less.  Before  suggesting  specific  changes  the  most  im- 
portant task  is,  therefore,  to  ask  what  we  want,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  public  education,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  these 
days,  and  in  this  community  of  ours  with  its  unique  character 
and  problems. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Committee's  resolution  by  the  Board, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  was  officially  invited  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  to  conduct  the  survey,  and 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  Chase  M.  Davies,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education,  wrote,  endorsing  the  Bureau's  invitation.  After  some  pre- 
liminary discussions  the  Office  of  Education  accepted  the  invitation  and 
the  following  steps  were  agreed  upon: 

1.  That  the  Office  of  Education  should  make  both  the  "educational'' 
and  the  "business"  survey,  as  differentiated   in  the  Board's  resolution. 

2.  That  the  Office  of  Education  should  appoint  a  small  technical 
advisory  committee  to  assist  in  mapping  out  the  general  plan  of  the 
survey,  to  serve  in  a  consultative  capacity  throughout  the  period  of 
the  survey,  and  to  advise  with  the  survey  staff  as  to  the  soundness  of 
its  recommendations  before  presentation  of  the  final  report. 

3.  That  the  Office  of  Education  should  appoint  the  survey  staff  of 
experts  in  various  lines  to  be  studied  in  the  survey,  some  of  them  to  be 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  some  to  be  selected 
from  outside  the  Office. 

4.  That  during  the  summer  the  Office  of  Education  should  outline 
the  types  of  information,  statistical  and  otherwise,  required  by  the  survey 
staff  and  should  transmit  them  to  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research  so  that  "its  staff  could  secure  much  of  the  needed  data  before 
the  actual  survey  should  begin  as  planned  in  October." 

5.  That  the  Office  of  Education  should  exchange  copies  of  its  survey 
program  with  the  agencies  conducting  other  surveys  in  Cincinnati  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  namely, 
the  health  survey,  the  recreation  survey,  and  the  child  welfare  survey, 
and  should  attempt  to  eliminate  serious  overlapping. 
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6.  That  the  Director  of  the  survey  should  arrange  in  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  for 
the  members  of  the  survey  staff  to  meet  with  small  groups  of  the  School 
Survey  Sponsoring  Committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research. 

7.  That  the  Director  of  the  survey  should  secure  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  other  school  officials,  and  from  interested  per- 
sons and  citizen  groups,  the  problems  and  the  data  which  in  their  judg- 
ment were  pertinent  to  the  survey. 

8.  That  finally  the  Office  of  Education  should  transmit  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  and  to  the  Board  of  Education 
a  full  report  of  the  survey  staff's  findings  and  recommendations  for  print- 
ing and  distribution. 

These  agreements  have  been  carried  out,  with  the  cordial  assistance 
of  the  school  officials  and  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  The 
members  of  both  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  and  the  survey  staff 
are  listed  on  a  preceding  page,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  local  School 
Survey  Sponsoring  Committee,  many  of  whom  gave  generous  help  during 
the  progress  of  the  survey.  There  has  been  an  earnest  attempt  to  include 
on  the  survey  staff  specialists  in  the  various  fields  studied,  persons  exper- 
ienced in  school  survey  technique,  and  some  who  are  in  practical  and 
comparable  situations  to  those  being  studied.  Furthermore,  the  staff  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  competent  advice  and  valuable  information 
from  both  school  officials  and  interested  citizens,  and  has  attempted  to 
secure  them  through  group  meetings,  conferences,  correspondence,  con- 
sultation with  individuals  in  their  offices,  examination  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, and  of  newspaper  and  other  printed  accounts.  These  have  been  in- 
valuable, both  as  to  content  and  attitude. 

The  field  work  of  the  survey  was  begun  late  in  September  and 
continued  until  early  in  December.  All  the  members  of  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  were  in  Cincinnati  at  least  once,  and  the  members 
of  the  survey  staff  spent  varying  amounts  of  time  in  Cincinnati,  visiting 
the  schools  and  administrative  offices,  and  collecting  the  data  for  the  later 
foundation  of  the  report.  The  aggregate  amount  of  time  spent  by  the 
survey  staff  in  Cincinnati  was  approximately  265  days. 

In  general,  the  survey  follows  the  outline  so  well  mapped  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy.  The  first  section  of  the  report 
gives  a  brief  picture  of  the  community  of  Cincinnati  and  its  educational 
problems,  and  follows  with  a  brief  discussion  by  Dr.  Bode,  of  theTechnical 
Advisory  Committee,  of  the  school's  aims  and  purposes.  This  section 
attempts  to  answer  the  problem  posed  by  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy:  "What  is  the  purpose  of  public  education,  not  only  in  general, 
but  in  these  days,  and  in  this  community  of  ours  with  its  unique  character 
and  problems?"  The  second  section  of  the  report  describes,  in  order, 
( 1 )  the  school's  present  program  of  education  at  all  levels,  from  classes 
for  the  youngest  children  to  the  adult  educational  opportunities;  (2) 
the  status  of  and  provisions  for  the  teaching  staff;  (3)  the  administration 
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of  the  schools  and  the  services  afforded  through  the  superintendent's 
office;  (4)  the  present  provisions  for  housing  and  equipping  the  schools; 
(5)  administration  of  business  affairs;  and  (6)  the  present  program  of 
financing  the  schools. 

Each  chapter  of  the  report  aims  to  do  these  things:  ( 1 )  to  describe 
present  practices;  (2)  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  or  adequacy  of  present 
practices;  and  (3)  to  make  recommendations  looking  toward  further 
growth  or  improvement  of  services.  For  preparation  of  the  final  report  the 
initial  draft  of  each  chapter  was  assigned  to  one  or  two  persons.  Frequent 
conferences  of  members  of  the  staff  and  consultation  with  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  later  resulted  in  reorganization  of  some  sections  and 
in  modification  of  some  of  the  findings  and  recommendations.  No  indi- 
vidual therefore  has  been  entirely  responsible  for  any  one  section  of  the 
report.  In  the  main,  however,  the  preliminary  responsibilities  were  divided 
as  follows:  For  elementary  education,  Dr.  Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Hahn; 
for  secondary  schools,  Mr.  Jessen  and  Dr.  Billett;  for  vocational  schools, 
Mr.  Proffitt,  Mr.  McGarvey,  and  Dr.  Leavitt;  for  education  of  exceptional 
children,  Dr.  Martens  and  Dr.  Dickson;  for  adult  education,  Mr.  Bryson; 
for  pupil  achievement  and  adjustment,  and  for  schol  research,  Dr.  Segel; 
for  status  of  the  teaching  staff,  Mr.  Frazier;  for  the  salary  schedule,  Dr. 
Reeder;  for  the  School  Board,  Mr.  Deffenbaugh;  for  the  Superintendent's 
office,  the  improvement  of  instruction,  and  community  relations,  Dr. 
Reavis;  for  the  health  program,  Dr.  Rogers;  for  industrial  arts,  commercial 
education,  guidance,  attendance,  and  school  census,  Mr.  Proffitt;  for 
library  service,  Miss  Fargo;  for  the  school  building  survey,  Dr.  Holy  and 
Dr.  Arnold;  for  business  administration  and  the  school  finance  program, 
Mr.  Akerly,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Dr.  Reeder. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  the  survey  staff  make  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  cordial  cooperation  of  both  the  school  department  and 
the  Cincinati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  throughout  the  period 
of  the  survey.  The  staff  of  the  Bureau  has  given  invaluable  assistance  in 
collecting  needed  data  and  has  thus  materially  reduced  the  amount  of  field 
work  done  by  the  survey  staff.  The  services  of  school  officials  are  too 
numerous  to  report  in  detail,  but  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants  in  securing  question- 
naire returns  from  the  teaching  staff;  of  the  assistance  of  the  Director  and 
Associate  Director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  and  their  staff  in  conducting 
the  testing  program;  of  the  help  frequently  given  by  the  Director  of 
School  Research  in  securing  data  for  survey  staff  members;  of  the  con- 
tinued help  and  courtesy  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents,  Directors,  and 
other  members  of  the  administrative  offices  in  opening  their  records  and 
making  a  full  and  unbiased  appraisal  possible;  and  to  Dr.  T.  C.  Holy  and 
Dr.  Elise  H.  Martens,  members  of  the  survey  staff,  for  technical  editorial 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

Although  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  and  others  not  con- 
nected with  its  staff  have  been  used  in  a  large  measure  in  this  survey,  the 
Office  of  Education  alone  assumes  responsibility  for  the  organization, 
content,  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  which  follows. 
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Chapter  2 

RECOMMENDATIONS  REQUIRING  BOARD  ACTION 

Summaries  of  the  major  findings  and  recommendations  developed  in 
each  section  of  the  report  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  respective 
chapters.  Some  of  the  recommendations  point  out  what  seem  to  the  survey 
staff  to  be  commendable  practices  and  urge  their  continuation  or  expan- 
sion. Others  point  out  activities  or  practices  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
staff  are  undesirable,  or  are  inadequate  to  the  high  quality  of  educational 
provision  which  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  expect  for  their  children,  and 
make  specific  recommendations  for  change. 

In  some  cases  the  change  or  modification  in  practice  is  dependent 
upon  the  Superintendent's  action,  together  with  his  corps  of  assistants 
and  the  teaching  staff.  Some  changes  can  be  made  quickly;  others  require 
longer  periods  of  development.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  such  that  the 
beginnings  can  be  made  fairly  soon.  Others  of  the  recommendations  will 
require  formal  action  or  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education  before  the 
Superintendent  or  other  officials  can  begin  to  put  them  into  operation. 
These  recommendations  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff  may 
require  such  Board  action  are  selected  out  of  the  more  extensive  lists  at 
the  end  of  the  chapters  and  are  listed  here  for  convenience,  with  space 
left  for  such  notes  regarding  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
members  of  the  Board  may  wish  to  make. 

Recommendations  Action  Taken 

Elementary  Education 

1.  That  there  be  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
curriculum  for  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades,  unifying  all  phases  of  work  and  clearly 
defining  standards  for  advancing  levels. 

2.  That  so  far  as  is  possible  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  students  still  necessarily  in  the 
elementary  schools  be  given  the  same  type  of 
program  that  is  recommended  for  junior  high 
schools,  including  guidance  and  extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

Secondary  Education 

3.  That  increasing  numbers  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  pupils  be  assigned  to  reorganized 
schools,  especially  of  the  junior-senior  (six- 
year)  type. 

4.  That  the  specialization  on  college  prepar- 
ation in  Walnut  Hills  High  School  be 
abandoned. 

5.  That  economies  be  effected  through  in- 
creasing the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
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certain  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  to 
the  extent  of  equalizing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
in  all  secondary  schools. 

Vocational  and  Industrial  Arts 

6.  That  no  more  separate  industry  schools 
be  organized  unless  it  is  assured  that  there  will 
be  a  student  body  of  sufficient  size  to  justify 
such  action  on  sound  educational  grounds  and 
that  some  of  the  present  smaller  schools,  es- 
pecialy  those  that  are  inadequately  housed,  be 
organized  as  departments  in  a  vocational  school 
to  be  housed  in  a  suitable  building. 

7.  That  general  vocational  courses,  short- 
unit  courses,  and  technical  courses  related  to  a 
particular  industry  be  included  in  some  of  the 
vocational  programs;  that  training  for  types  of 
jobs  for  personal  service  also  be  provided. 

8.  That  vocational  courses  be  extended  to 
three  years  or  more  in  length  in  vocations  hav- 
ing sufficient  content  to  warrant  the  extension 
on  sound  educational  grounds. 

9.  That  in  the  vocational  high  schools  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  total  time  of  the  school 
program  for  courses  three  years  or  more  in 
length  be  devoted  to  instruction  for  general 
educational  values,  particularly  in  social 
studies,  with  the  same  subject  matter  and  with 
the  same  objectives  as  in  other  high  schools. 

10.  That  a  business  education  commission  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  representatives  of  busi- 
ness organizations,  of  employers  of  commercial 
workers,  of  experienced  commercial  workers, 
and  of  school  officials,  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations on  which  to  base  curriculum 
changes  as  recommended  in  Chapter  7. 

Exceptional  Children 

11.  That  a  full-time  director  of  special  edu- 
cation be  appointed  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  entire  instructional  program  for  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  exceptional  children. 

12.  That  the  present  program  of  discovery, 
diagnosis,  and  instruction  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing,  the  speech  defective,  and  delicate  chil- 
dren be  extended  to  include  all  the  children 
suffering  from  these  defects;  also  that  epileptics 
be  provided  for  through  home  instruction. 
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13.  That  more  extensive  child  guidance  facil- 
ities be  developed  within  the  school  system 
through  additional  psychiatric  and  visiting 
teacher  service  that  will  reach  the  child,  the 
teacher,  and  the  parent;  and  that  the  direction 
of  the  psychological  laboratory  be  made  a  full- 
time  position. 

14.  That  in  general  the  practice  of  segre- 
gating mentally  deficient  children  in  separate 
buildings  gradually  give  way  to  the  practice  of 
making  special  provisions  for  them  in  regular 
schools  and  of  giving  them  opportunity  for 
participation  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in 
the  school  life  of  normal  children. 

15.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  their  function 
as  adjustment  schools,  Hillcrest  and  Glenview 
Schools  remain  under  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Education,  regardless  of 
the  source  of  revenue  needed  for  their  support; 
and  that,  further  to  improve  the  educational 
program:  (a)  The  24-hour  program  provided 
for  the  children  enrolled  in  these  schools  make 
greater  provision  for  the  correlation  of  class- 
room and  extra-classroom  activities;  (b)  serv- 
ices of  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  social 
workers,  educational  and  vocational  counselors 
be  provided  during  the  residence  of  the  pupils 
in  the  school  in  order  that  specific  treatment 
and  guidance  may  continue  until  they  are  re- 
turned to  society;  (c)  follow-up  service  be  ren- 
dered to  make  sure  of  satisfactory  adjustment 
when  they  leave  the  school;  and  (d)  certain 
problems  related  to  admission  to  and  discharge 
from  these  schools  be  carefully  considered 
looking  toward  improvement  of  present  prac- 
tice. 

16.  That  certain  administrative  and  super- 
visory expenditures  be  reduced  in  connection 
with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  sight 
defective  and  that  serious  attention  be  given 
to  the  costs  of  any  other  items  on  which  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  made  spe- 
cific recommendation. 

Pupil  Achievement  and  Adjustment 

17.  That  in  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Service  (now  the  Vocation  Bureau)  there  be 
established   a   division   of  achievement  testing 
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and  group  mental  testing.  This  division  should 
take  over  the  group  mental  testing  work  of  the 
present  psychological  laboratory. 

18.  That  in  general  no  pupil  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  shall  fail  of  promotion  in  any 
grade  more  than  once,  and  that  any  pupil  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  junior  high  school  experi- 
ences regardless  of  his  academic  achievement. 

General  Recommendations — Day  Schools 

19.  That,  in  order  to  secure  further  coordina- 
tion of  the  program,  there  be  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  or  reduction  in  the  number  of  special 
subject  teachers  through  a  policy  of  (a)  re- 
quiring training  in  "special  subjects"  as  a  part 
of  teachers'  pre-service  training,  especially  for 
lower  elementary  grades,  and  (b)  providing  for 
departmentalization  for  special  subjects  in 
upper  grades  and  high  schools. 

Teacher  Personnel  Problems 

20.  That  Cincinnati  seriously  consider  the 
gradual  lowering  of  the  present  retirement  age, 
now  at  70  years. 

21.  That  a  coordinating  committee  be  ap- 
pointed consisting  among  others  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  the  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  consider 
teacher  personnel  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

22.  That  appointment  lists  be  submitted  at 
least  one  month  and  preferably  two  months 
before  the  close  of  each  school  year. 

23.  That  the  local  certification  of  teachers 
be  entirely  abandoned  by  the  city,  and  as- 
sumed by  the  State. 

24.  That  the  minimum  requirement  of  four 
years  or  more  of  college  preparation  now  in 
effect  for  employment  of  regular  day  teachers 
be  extended  to  new  teachers  in  all  types  of 
work,  either  full  or  part-time,  with  the  tempor- 
ary exception  of  vocational  school  teachers. 

25.  That  the  Director  of  Teacher  Personnel 
Service,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principals 
and   Directors   and   with   the   approval   of  the 
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Superintendent,  set  standards  for  and  approve 
all  in-service  preparation  recognized  for  salary 
purposes. 

26.  That  marital  status  be  disregarded  in 
teacher  employment  or  retention  in  service. 

27.  That  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel 
Service  be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
a  plan  to  evaluate  teacher  competency  annually 
and  that  these  evaluations  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing personnel  records,  such  plan  for  the 
first  year  or  two  to  be  applied  only  to  new  ap- 
pointees and  substitute  teachers. 

Salaries  and  Salary  Schedule 

28.  That  since  the  survey  staff  was  not  able 
to  go  into  a  number  of  basic  problems  in  a  satis- 
factory study  of  teachers'  salaries,  which  prob- 
lems are  listed  in  Chapter  12,  the  present  study 
of  salaries  be  continued  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  problems. 

29.  That  the  Board  of  Education  endeavor 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  the  school  budget 
devoted  to  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

30.  That  in  fairness  to  teachers  not  at  the 
maximum  of  the  salary  schedule,  the  salary  in- 
crements be  allowed  for  1935-36.  If  salary  ad- 
justments are  necessary,  they  should  be  made 
after  the  increments  have  been  allowed,  and 
then  by  a  uniform  horizontal  decrease. 

31.  That  the  present  rules  regarding  teach- 
ers' pay  for  absence  be  continued  and  amended 
to  include  the  present  practice  of  allowing  pay 
for  the  absence,  if  recommended  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, of  school  employees  who  are  attending 
meetings  of  education  associations,  visiting 
schools,  or  engaging  in  similar  forms  of  educa- 
tional endeavor. 

32.  That  in  granting  leaves  of  absence  for 
study,  ill  health,  or  home  duties,  teachers  be 
given  assurance  wherever  possible  that  they 
will  be  returned  to  their  old  positions  rather 
than  to  a  position  in  the  school  system. 

33.  That  the  rate  of  pay  for  substitutes  be 
based  upon   a  merit  schedule  instead  of  on  a 
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flat  rate  for  all,  as  is  the  practice  at  present, 
this  rate  to  continue  at  approximately  the  level 
of  the  lowest  rate  for  full-time  teachers. 

34.  That  since  the  work  of  school  counselors 
is  obviously  educational,  their  status  be 
changed  so  that  they  will  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  State  teachers'  retirement  system. 

35.  That  the  administration  of  the  salary 
schedule  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  personnel 
be  placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Per- 
sonnel Service. 

Board  of  Education 

36.  That  the  Board  of  Education  adopt  and 
publish  a  set  of  rules  governing  employees  of 
the  Board. 

37.  That  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  all  pos- 
sible aspects  of  dual  control  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  high  schools  by  giving  the  Board 
of  Education  complete  control  of  them  instead 
of  having  them  under  the  control  both  of  the 
City  Board  and  the  Union  Board  of  High 
Schools. 

Organization  of  Superintendent's  Office 

38.  That  the  Superintendent  define  in  writ- 
ing his  policies  with  respect  to  organization, 
administration  and  supervision. 

39.  That  in  order  to  relieve  the  Superintend- 
ent of  some  of  his  more  or  less  routine  duties 
there  be  created  the  position  of  Assistant  to 
the  Superintendent. 

40.  That  the  present  Business  Manager  be 
named  an  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge 
of  Business  Affairs. 

41.  That  there  be  appointed  a  Director  of 
Curriculum,  in  addition  to  three  others — Direc- 
tor of  Special  Education,  Director  of  School 
Hygiene,  and  Director  of  Housing,  Equipment, 
and  supplies,  as  mentioned  in  other  sections. 

42.  That  the  4  existing  service  bureaus  be 
reduced  to  3,  namely,  (a)  the  Bureau  of  Teach- 
er Personnel  Service;  (b)  the  Bureau  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Service  (now  the  Vocation  Bureau); 
and  (c)  the  Bureau  of  Research  Service. 
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43.  That  the  functions  of  the  existing  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  be  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Bureau  of  Research  Service. 

44.  That  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Service  continue  and  extend  all  the 
activities  now  carried  on  by  the  Vocation  Bu- 
reau, with  the  addition  of  achievement  testing, 
and  with  some  internal  reorganization  among 
its  divisions  and  corresponding  changes  in  the 
titles  of  those  divisions. 

Improvement  of  Instruction 

45.  That  the  Assistant  Superintendents  be 
made  responsible  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools  under  their  administra- 
tion, and  that  the  directors  of  special  fields  and 
subjects  and  the  principals  be  directly  account- 
able to  them. 

46.  That  the  Directors  visit  schools  on 
schedule  for  at  least  half  of  their  time,  confer 
with  the  principals  regarding  the  findings  of 
their  visits,  and  report  results  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent. 

47.  That  in  lieu  of  special  teaching  by  itin- 
erant teachers  in  special  subjects  there  be  de- 
veloped a  program  of  adequate  supervision  of 
regular  teachers  by  adequately  prepared  direc- 
tors or  directors'  assistants. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

48.  That  a  Director  of  School  Hygiene  be 
appointed,  half  of  his  salary  to  be  paid  by  the 
city  Department  of  Health  and  the  other  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

49.  That  the  dental  service,  now  under  the 
Board  of  Education,  come  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene 
recommended  above. 

50.  That  the  present  Director  of  Physical 
Education  continue  to  serve  as  supervisor  of  all 
physical  activities  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene. 

51.  That  all  school  lunch  rooms  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  one  person,  under  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Business 
Affairs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  managed  in 
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the  most  economical,  hygienic,  and  educational 
manner. 

52.  That  in  schools  of  2,500  enrollment  and 
more  there  be  a  nurse  in  attendance  on  full 
time  for  first  aid  care  of  the  ill  or  injured. 

53.  That  the  management  of  all  swimming 
pools  be  placed  under  the  Director  of  School 
Hygiene  and  every  precaution  be  taken  to 
make  their  use  as  safe  as  possible.  If  they  be- 
come a  source  of  infection  they  should  be 
closed. 

54.  That  newly  appointed  teachers  be  placed 
on  probation  for  a  definite  time  with  regard  to 
physical  conditions.  Furthermore,  that  health 
examinations  be  offered  every  year,  and  that 
they  be  required  annually  for  teachers  over  65 
and  every  third  year  for  all  others. 

55.  That  dental  service  similar  to  that  in 
other  schools  be  supplied  for  pupils  in  "all- 
colored"  schools. 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

56.  That  in  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Service  (now  the  Vocation  Bureau),  the  pres- 
ent division  of  occupational  research  and  coun- 
seling be  changed  to  division  of  counseling  and 
guidance,  with  corresponding  emphasis  upon 
the  functions  designated. 

57.  That  the  present  counseling  staff  be  as- 
signed definitely  to  the  different  schools  and 
have  primary  responsibility  to  their  respective 
principals;  that  others  be  appointed  so  that  in 
each  school  having  junior  or  senior  high 
school  grades  some  qualified  person  is  desig- 
nated as  counselor,  on  a  full-time  or  part-time 
basis;  furthermore,  that  in  view  of  the  rather 
low  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  junior  high  schools, 
the  additional  personnel  needed  for  this  coun- 
seling service  be  provided  from  their  present 
teaching  staff. 

Library  Service 

58.  That  there  be  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Public 
Library  to  develop  a  unified  and  coordinated 
library  program. 
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59.  That  the  Board  of  Education  begin  at 
once  to  provide  adequate  library  service  in  the 
elementary,  junior,  vocational,  and  special 
schools;  and  that,  as  soon  as  funds  are  avail- 
able, financial  support  be  restored  and  in- 
creased for  the  school  libraries  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

Pupil  Accounting 

60.  That  the  Board  of  Education  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  maintaining  a  con- 
tinuous school  census. 

Community  Relations 

61.  That  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Commit- 
tee of  the  Cincinnati  Teachers  Association,  and 
the  Director  of  Research  Service  be  added  to 
the  advisory  committee  on  public  relations  as  a 
means  of  giving  advice  regarding  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  professional  and  com- 
munity undertakings. 

62.  That  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
devote  at  least  half  of  his  time  to  the  work  of 
public  relations. 

63.  That  in  order  to  make  sources  of  infor- 
mation more  readily  available  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Relations  be  affiliated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Research  Service. 

Administration  of  Business  Affairs 

64.  That  the  general  form  or  organization 
for  the  department  of  business  affairs,  as 
adopted  in  1930,  be  carried  out  as  approved  by 
the  Board  on  June  16,  1930,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  functional  divisions  of  supplies, 
housing,  lunchrooms,  and  finance. 

65.  That  these  functional  divisions  be 
named,  respectively,  (a)  division  of  purchas- 
ing; (b)  division  of  plant  operation  and  main- 
tenance; (c)  division  of  lunchrooms;  (d)  divi- 
sion of  finance,  transportation,  and  miscel- 
laneous. 

66.  That  the  responsibility  for  transporta- 
tion, insurance,  bonds,  real  estate  rentals,  and 
other  matters  of  general  business  be  definitely 
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assigned  to  the  division  of  finance  in  the  de- 
partment of  business  affairs. 

67.  That  since  the  present  system  of  account- 
ing does  not  directly  permit  of  cost  compar- 
isons with  other  cities,  it  be  reorganized  to  con- 
form to  the  standard  practice  in  use  by  schools 
throughout  the  country.  If  reorganized  as 
recommended,  the  system  will  still  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit,  if  occasion  arises,  the  as- 
sembling of  the  school  facts  so  that  compar- 
isons can  be  made  with  other  governmental 
units  in  Hamilton  County. 

68.  That  the  titles  of  Civil  Service  positions 
be  corrected  to  correspond  with  the  type  of 
service  rendered  and  that  a  distinct  classifica- 
tion of  these  employees  be  made. 

69.  That  more  clerical  assistance  be  pro- 
vided in  certain  schools,  especially  the  ele- 
mentary and  vocational  schools;  and  that  such 
assistants  be  employed  from  the  Commercial 
Service  High  School,  on  a  part-time  basis. 

70.  That  salary  increments  be  restored  to 
Civil  Service  employees  even  if  by  so  doing 
percentage  reductions  must  be  increased. 

71.  That  there  be  a  rule  covering  illness 
allowances  for  those  on  'he  Civil  Service,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Education  give  its  support  to 
some  retirement  plan  for  these  employees. 

72.  That  the  boiler  insurance  coverage  be 
increased  from  $20,000  to  $100,000  because  of 
the  large  number  of  high  pressure  boilers. 

73.  That  the  Board  meet  the  expense  of  all 
surety  bonds  required  for  the  protection  of 
school  funds. 

74.  That  a  study  be  made  of  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  schools  to  collect  money  from 
pupils,  to  charge  fees,  and  to  accumulate  pri- 
vate funds. 

75.  That  revolving  funds  restricted  to  the 
purchase  of  supplies  be  set  up  for  ( 1 )  Lunch- 
rooms; (2)  Printing  Trade  Vocational  High 
School;  (3)  Automotive  Trades  Vocational 
High  School. 

76.  That  unless  the  Board  has  some  particu- 
lar   reason    for    continuing    the    preparation    of 
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the   monthly   balance   sheets,    this   practice   be 
officially  discontinued. 

77.  That  payroll  dates  be  adjusted  so  that 
comparable  monthly  payments  will  result. 

78.  That  the  budget-making  procedure  be 
revised  as  recommended  in  the  text. 

79.  That  practice  regarding  purchase  of  sup- 
plies be  revised  as  recommended  in  the  text 
to  give  more  weight  to  quality  and  suitability 
of  products. 

Financing  the  School  System 

80.  That  more  use  be  made  of  the  present 
machine  system  in  assembling  cost  data  on 
different  items  by  buildings  and  school  subjects 
in  order  that  comparisons  may  be  made  with 
other  cities;  moreover,  that  the  procedure  in 
calculating  such  costs  be  in  conformity  with 
standard  practice.  Such  data  should  be  pub- 
lished. 

81.  That  such  additional  costs  as  are  brought 
about  by  the  recommendations  in  this  survey, 
other  than  those  for  capital  expenditures,  be 
met  at  least  for  1935-36  by  economies  in  the 
present  program,  such  as  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher  in  certain  schools, 
gradual  transfer  of  the  special  subject  teachers, 
and  other  reasonable  economies  as  suggested 
in  the  various  chapters.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Cincin- 
nati's ability  to  finance  education  is  relatively 
high  and  its  effort  in  that  direction  low. 

School  Plant 

82.  That  there  be  added  to  the  staff  of  direc- 
tors and  supervisors  of  instruction  a  Director 
of  Housing,  Equipment,  and  Supplies. 

83.  That  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  purchase  suitable  sites  when  the 
probable  future  need  is  indicated,  even  though 
a  building  will  probably  not  be  erected  for  sev- 
eral years. 

84.  That  the  Board  of  Education  seriously 
consider  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  closing 
some  of  the  very  small  schools  and  of  trans- 
porting the  pupils  elsewhere.  It  is  believed  that 
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it  would  be  better  to  use  transportation  than 
to  maintain  small  and  poorly  equipped  schools 
in  less  populous  sections. 

85.  That,  when  the  building  program  is  re- 
sumed, Cincinnati  adopt  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan,  funds  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  special 
levy,  in  lieu  of  the  present  method  of  issuing 
bonds.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  levy  of  be- 
tween one-half  mill  and  one  mill  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

86.  That  the  name  of  the  present  division  of 
housing  in  the  department  of  business  affairs, 
the  duties  of  which  deal  entirely  with  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  be  changed  to  the  divi- 
sion of  plant  operation  and  maintenance  to  con- 
form to  its  duties. 

Recommendation  for  Periodic  Review  of  Progress 

Everyone  recognizes  that  a  survey  can  do  little  by  itself  to  modify 
or  improve  conditions.  Its  job  is  to  show  what  the  situation  is,  and  as  ob- 
jectively and  constructively  as  possible  to  point  the  way  to  better  practice. 

The  next  move  is  the  school  officials'.  It  consists  of  mapping  out 
those  lines  of  action  which  they  decide  to  pursue,  of  authorizing  appro- 
priate school  executives  to  take  such  action,  and  of  checking  up 
periodically  to  see  that  satisfactory  progress  is  made  along  the  lines 
indicated. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  this  periodic  review  of  progress,  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Director  of  the  Survey  have  attempted  to 
reserve  a  small  portion  of  the  survey  fund  to  assist  in  bringing  members 
of  the  survey  staff  or  others  to  Cincinnati  for  consultation  with  the  Board 
and  school  executives  on  difficult  problems.  To  accomplish  this  the  Office 
of  Education  offers  its  continued  assistance,  and  respectfully  suggests 
as  appropriate  dates  of  appraisal: 

June — For  phases  of  work  which  can  be  got  under  way  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

August — For  phases  of  the  work  which  will  be  put  into  operation 
with  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year. 

November — For  financial  and  budgetary  phases  of  recommendations. 
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Chapter  3 

THE  CITY  OF  CINCINNATI  AND  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

A  city's  educational  needs  and  activities  are  dictated  by  the  char- 
acter and  number  of  its  people,  their  social  and  cultural  background, 
vocational  interests,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  a  community,  with 
community  purposes  and  prides.  Cincinnati  has  had  an  interesting  his- 
torical development.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1788  by  emigrants 
from  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  and  was  named  Losantiville,  meaning 
the  village  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  In  1790  the  name  was 
changed  to  Cincinnati  in  honor  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  Incorporated 
January  1,  1802,  as  a  village,  it  developed  rapidly  and  in  1819  entered 
upon  its  history  as  an  incorporated  city. 

General  Description  of  the  City 

Cincinnati  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  site  overlooking  the  Ohio  river, 
occupying  a  bend  in  that  stream  that  includes  hills  on  which  much  of 
the  residential  section  is  built.  The  city  includes  within  its  corporate 
limits  71.8  square  miles  and  has  22  miles  of  water  front.  It  is  located 
within  less  than  150.  miles  of  the  geographic  center  both  of  population 
and  of  industry  in  the  United  States.  Adjacent  to  the  great  eastern  coal 
fields  and  natural  gas  area  and  also  to  the  markets  of  the  South  and 
those  of  the  great  agricultural  districts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  in 
a  favorable  location  for  trade  and  commerce. 

It  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  areas  by  both  land  and  water- 
ways. Trunk  lines  of  railroads  give  rapid  transportation  in  all  directions; 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  provide  cheap  transportation  for  heavy 
freight  to  cities  on  their  banks.  Through  the  entire  history  of  the  city 
the  Ohio  river  has  played  no  small  part  in  its  development.  The  first 
steam  boat  arrived  in  the  city  in  1811,  and  35  years  later  the  first  rail- 
road train  entered  the  city.  The  recently  completed  Government  dams 
have  improved  river  facilities  in  keeping  with  the  progress  that  has 
characterized  water  transportation.  Many  paved  highways  connect  the 
city  with  other  urban  centers.  Within  the  city  are  several  hundred  miles 
of  street  railways,  and  in  addition  there  are  numerous  bus  lines. 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  few  larger  cities  that  have  adopted  the  city 
manager  form  of  government.  In  1924  the  city  charter  was  amended  by 
the  voters  to  establish  the  city  manager  plan.  The  City  Manager  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  for  an  indefinite  term  as  the  chief  executive  and 
administrative  officer  of  the  city.  While  he  has  a  seat  in  the  Council 
meetings,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any  matter  under  consideration, 
he  has  no  vote.  The  Mayor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  City  Council  from  its 
own  membership,  is  presiding  officer  of  that  body,  but  without  the  power 
of  veto.  Among  his  other  duties  is  the  signing  of  official  papers  such  as 
resolutions,  ordinances,  and  municipal  bonds.  He  also,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council,  appoints  the  City  Auditor  and  either  some 
or  all  of  the  members  of  the  various  city  boards  and  commissions. 
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The  Population 


The  population  of  Cincinnati  in  1930  was  451,160  with  about  one- 
half  as  many  more  people  living  in  the  suburbs  and  the  surrounding  region. 
Table  1  shows  the  growth  and  distribution  of  the  population  of  Cincin- 
nati and  of  the  Cincinnati  region  from  1850  to  1930.  The  Cincinnati 
region  contains  a  land  area  of  247.5  square  miles,  of  which  71.8  square 
miles  are  within  the  city  limits  and  175.7  square  miles  outside  of  the  city. 

Table  1 
Growth  and  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  the  Cincinnati 
Region,  (1)  Cincinnati,  and  Suburbs,  1850-1930 
|  1850]  1860J  1870|  1880|  1890)  1900]  1910)  1920|    1930 
Area  Population  to  Nearest  Thousands 


Total  Region!   159  I  228  i  284  I  355  I  434  I  489 


552(2)15961  710  (2) 


Cincinnati 

City  115  J   161  |  216  |  255  |  297  |  326  |  364     401  |  451 

Suburbs  1     44  |     67  |     68  \   100  |   137  |'  163  |   189  |   195  j  258 

Percentage  Distribution 

1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Total  Region|100.0|100.0|100.0|100.0llOO.OI100.0jl 00.0|  100.0|  100.0 

I  I  I  I  |  I  l  J  I 

Cincinnati      I 
City  72.4    70.6  |  76.0  |  71 .8  |  68.4  |  66.7  |  65.8  |  67.3  |  63.6 

Suburbs  I  27.6  |  29.4  |  24.0  I  28.2  ]  31.6  I  33.3  ]  34.2  |  32.7  |  36.4 

/  1 I I I I I I I 

( 1 )  As  defined  in  Report  No.  43  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 
the  "Cincinnati  Region  includes  an  area  within  which  the  conditions  of  manufac- 
turing, trade,  transportation,  labor,  and  living  -  -  in  brief  the  daily  economic  and 
social  life  -  -  are  predominantly  influenced  by  the  central  city."  Data  in  the 
table  are  taken  from  the  Bureau's  preliminary  study  of  population  factors  in 
the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Cincinnati  Region. 
(2)  Since  all  figures  given  only  approximately  to  the  nearest  thousands,  this  total 
varies  by  one  from  the  sum  of  its  component  parts. 

The  table  also  shows  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
region  living  in  the  suburbs  rather  than  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city.  The  proportion  within  the  city  dropped  from  67.3  per  cent  in  1920 
to  63.6  per  cent  in  1930.  Of  the  total  increase  in  the  Cincinnati  region  in 
the  decade  1920-30,  44.1  per  cent  was  in  the  city  and  55.9  in  the  suburbs. 
Of  the  total  population  of  709,616  in  the  Cincinnati  region  in  1930, 
136,164  were  in  the  suburbs  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  and 
122,292  in  the  Ohio  suburbs  of  the  city.  Further  analysis  reveals  that  of 
21,102,  or  about  33  percent,  were  in  Kentucky. 

Of  the  city's  total  population  in  1930,  the  native  born  white  numbered 
368,277;  the  foreign  born  white,  34,835;  the  Negro,  47,818;  all  other  races, 
230.  Of  the  total  population  in  1930,  308.238,  or  68.3  per  cent,  were  21 
years  of  age  and  over.  Of  this  number  242,921,  or  78.8  per  cent,  were 
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native  white;  33,290,  or  10.8  per  cent,  were  foreign  born  white;  and 
31,869,  or  10.3  per  cent,  were  Negroes.  Only  158  belonged  to  other 
races.  Of  the  foreign  born  white,  23,462,  or  70.5  per  cent,  were  natural- 
ized; 2,813  had  their  first  papers;  5,119  were  alien;  and  1,896  were  un- 
known. 

In  1930  there  were  122,511  families  in  the  city.  Of  this  number  49.7 
per  cent  had  no  children  under  21  years  of  age;  21.3  per  cent  had  one 
child;  14.4  per  cent  had  two  children;  and  14.6  per  cent  had  three  or  more 
children  under  21  years  of  age. 

Cincinnati  as  compared  with  the  fourteen  other  cities  used  through- 
out this  survey  for  comparative  purposes  has  a  relatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  persons  25  years  to  64  years  of  age  and  a  smaller  proportion  in 
the  lower  age  groups.  This  is  significant,  as  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
population  are  of  school  age  in  Cincinnati  than  in  these  other  cities. 

The  School  Population 

The  school  population  5  to  17  years  of  age  inclusive,  according  to 
the  school  census  of  1933,  was  101,001.  Of  this  number  63,716  were  in 
the  public  schools;  25,355  in  parochial  schools;  922  in  private  schools; 
1,910  in  institutions.  There  were,  therefore,  9,098  children  not  attending 
school.  Of  these  1,470  were  employed,  all  except  two  of  whom  were  16 
or  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  7,628  unemployed  and  not  attending  school, 
4,292  were  5  years  of  age  and  1,009  were  6  years  of  age,  thus  leaving 
2,327  from  7  to  17  years  of  age  neither  employed  nor  in  school.  The 
large  majority  of  these  children,  1,987,  or  85  per  cent,  were  of  high  school 
age,  namely,  from  14  to  17  years  of  age. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  now  available  a  preliminary  study  has  been 
made  by  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  ( 1 )  resulting 
in  the  prediction  of  total  population  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
Ohio  region  outside  the  city  shown  in  Table  2.  These  total  figures  are 

Table  2 

Predicted  Population  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
Ohio  Region  Outside  the  City  (2) 


Year 

Cincinnati 

In  Ohio  Outside 

Total  Region  in 

Population    (3) 

City 

Ohio 

1940 

477,777 

144,950 

622,727 

1950 

492,987 

157,820 

650,807 

1960 

495,327 

159,800 

655,127 

1970 

486,522 

152,375 

638,897 

1980 

469,880 

138,267 

608,147 

( 1 )  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  Population 
Factors  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Cincinnati  Region,  September,   1934. 

(2)  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  Popula- 

tion Factors  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Cincinnati  Region,  September, 
1934,  based  upon  Thompson  and  Whelpton's  predicted  population  growth  of 
the  United  States.  These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  future  trend  of  population 
in  Cincinnati  and  the  Cincinnati  Region  but  are  subject  to  change  in  the  final 
report. 

(3)  The    Cincinnati   Bureau    of   Governmental    Research    study    gives    estimates    for 
Cincinnati  City  by  5-year  periods. 
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built  up  from  estimates  made  by  age  groups.  Since  the  schools  are  prim- 
arily concerned  with  children  of  school  age  and  pre-school  age,  Table 
3  showing  the  estimates  by  four  age  groups  under  20,  by  5-year  periods 
up  to  1950.  is  included  here.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  each  age 
group  shows  a  decline  which  for  all  amounts  to  approximately  12,000,  or 
slightly  less  than  10  per  cent  for  the  15-year  period. 

Table  3 

Predicted  Population  Under  20  Years  of  Age  in  City 
of  Cincinnati,  1935-1950  (1) 


Age 

1935 

1940 

1945 

1950 

Under  5 

5-  9 
10-14 
15-19 

31,320 
29,950 
34,530 
32,774 

31,092 
28,424 
30,590 
35,658 

29,492 
28,216 
29,540 
31,972 

28,444 
26,760 
29,958 
31,457 

Total 

128,574                125,764 

119,220 

116,619 

(1)   Op.  Cit.  See  also  Appendix  A  for  additional  data  on  trends  of  school  population 
and  enrollment. 

The  following  comments,  taken  from  this  population  study  of  the 
Cincinnati   Bureau   of  Governmental   Research,   are  of  interest: 

First  of  all,  a  decreasing  rate  of  growth  in  Cincinnati  is  posi- 
tively assured.  It  may  be  that  some  unpredictable  factor  will 
cause  significant  population  increases  in  the  surrounding  subur- 
ban territory,  but  an  increasing  rate  of  growth  within  the  city 
seems  almost  impossible.  Secondly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  age  composition  of  the  population  in  this  city  will  change 
materially  to  be  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  the  proportion  of 
young  people  under  20  and  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
45  years  of  age  and  older  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  such  fields  as  welfare, 
recreation  and  leisure  time,  education  and  child  care  are  certain 
to  be  affected  by  the  changing  composition  of  our  population. 

The  survey  staff  accepts  the  statement  relative  to  a  future  decrease 
in  the  city  population  as  a  present  trend  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  school  planning,  but  points  out  that  estimates  of  future  popu- 
lation are  uncertain,  as  they  are  always  subject  to  unforseen  develop- 
ments. It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  the  future  the  Cincinnati  school 
district  may  be  extended. 


Industries  and  Occupations 

Cincinnati's  industries  are  diversified,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  basic  industries  of  the  country  being  represented  by  about  3,000 
manufacturing  firms.  Among  the  larger  industries  in  Cincinnati  are  the 
metal  working  industries,  which  rank  first  in  the  number  of  wage  earners 
employed;  textile  and  clothing,  ranking  third  among  the  industries  in  the 
value  added  to  materials  by  manufacture;  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery;    printing    and    publishing;    meat    packing;    soap    making;    the 
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manufacture  of  office  furniture;  pottery  making;  the  manufacture  of  fire 
engines;  the  manufacture  of  radio  sets,  chemical  industries. 

In  1930  there  were  203,003  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  Cin- 
cinnati engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation.  Of  this  number,  147,406 
were  males  and  55,597  were  females.  Table  4  shows  the  number  and  sex 
engaged  in  each  occupation  as  classified  by  the  United  States  Census. 

Table  4 

Major  Occupations  in  Cincinnati  Together  With  the  Number  of 

Males  and  Females  Employed  in  Each  in  1930 

(U.  S.  Census,  1930) 


Occupation   ( 1 ) 

Males 

Females 

Per  cent  of  Total 

Agriculture 

1,426 

40 

.7 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

17 





Extraction  of  Minerals 

128 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 

Industries 

64,662 

10,753 

37.2 

Transportation  and  Com- 

munication 

16,621 

1.797 

9.1 

Trade 

27,455 

5,269 

16.1 

Public  Service 

3,693 

48 

1.8 

Professional  Service 

9,107 

6,948 

7.9 

Domestic  and  Personal 

Service 

10,686 

18,231 

14.3 

Clerical 

13,611 

12,511 

12.9 

TOTAL 


100.0 


( 1 )  It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  transportation  and  communication,  and  trade;  and  the 
women  were  chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  do- 
mestic and  professional  service,  and  clerical. 

Education,  Culture,  and  Recreation 

Cincinnati  is  a  city  of  schools,  ranging  from  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens  through  a  great  municipal  university.  The  public  school 
system  includes  67  elementary  schools,  6  separate  junior  high  schools, 
4  junior-senior  high  schools,  2  regular  4-year  high  schools,  9  vocational 
high  schools,  10  special  schools,  and  in  addition  conducts  3  night  high 
schools,  a  large  number  of  centers  for  night  classes  in  vocational  work, 
and  a  few  night  classes  for  Americanization  and  for  the  removal  of  illiter- 
acy. There  are  a  number  of  parochial  elementary  schools  and  16  parochial 
high  schools  and  academies.  There  are  also  a  number  of  private  schools, 
including  college  preparatory,  business,  music,  and  art  schools. 

The  universities  and  colleges  include  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
which  has  been  outstanding  among  the  higher  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States  in  the  development  of  cooperative  part-time  courses; 
Xavier  University;  and  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  professional 
and  trade  schools  include  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  the  Colored  Industrial  Schools,  the  Ohio 
Mechanics  Institute.  The  theological  schools  include  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege, Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  Mount  St.  Mary  of  the  West. 
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In  addition  to  the  schools  of  the  city  with  their  practical  and  cultural 
courses,  there  are  other  institutions  and  organizations  contributing  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  city  such  as  the  Art  Museum,  the  Art  Academy,  and 
the  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  which  is  supported  by  a  large  endow- 
ment fund. 

From  an  early  day  musical  programs  have  been  fostered  by  various 
organizations.  Among  the  first  musical  societies  were  the  Haydn  Society, 
the  Harmonical  Society,  and  the  Appolonian  Society.  In  1842  these  so- 
cieties held  the  first  Cincinnati  Saengerfest.  The  Cincinnati  May  Festival, 
which  gave  its  initial  performance  in  1873,  has  become  famous  through- 
out the  country.  The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1895,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  has  helped  to  make  Cincinnati  a  great  music 
center. 

The  religious  institutions  of  the  city  include  about  400  churches, 
representing  more  than  20  different  denominations.  Many  of  these 
churches  are  housed  in  edifices  that  add  to  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  city. 

The  public  library  with  its  branches  scattered  throughout  the  city 
is  an  important  contributing  factor  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
people.  It  makes  provision  for  reading  and  reference  rooms  and  for  the 
circulation  of  its  books  to  the  general  public  and  throughout  the  schools 
of  the  city. 

The  recreational  facilities  of  Cincinnati  are  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  park  system,  which  comprises  110  park 
parcels  with  an  area  of  nearly  3,500  acres,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  approx- 
imately $200,000  a  year.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  1932,  20,000  different  persons  registered  and  participated  regu- 
larly in  municipal  athletics  such  as  baseball,  tennis,  basket  ball,  and  track 
and  field  events.  Thirteen  thousand  of  those  who  registered  were  adults. 

Any  statement  of  the  educational  and  recreational  features  of  a 
public  character  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  Zoological 
Garden.  This  institution  for  the  exhibit  of  interesting  animal  life  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  central  west  but 
one  of  the  best  arranged  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  Its  modern 
grotto  system  for  exhibiting  and  caring  for  some  of  the  animals  has 
attracted  attention  throughout  the  United  States.  Located  on  beautiful 
wooded  hills,  the  Zoological  Garden  offers  facilities  for  the  study  of 
native  plants  and  provides  attractive  walks  surrounded  by  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

The  agencies  and  facilities,  here  briefly  mentioned,  which  Cincinnati 
has  provided  exert  a  strong  pull  for  the  up-grading  of  its  people  in  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  recreational  activities.  This  situation,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  low  percentage  of  foreign  born  persons  in  its  popu- 
lation, has  contributed  to  a  comparatively  low  percentage  of  illiteracy. 
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In  1930,  the  average  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  was  4.3. 
For  Cincinnati  this  per  cent  was  1.5.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  city 
10  years  of  age  and  over,  5,943  were  illiterate  and  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Native  white,  1,049;  foreign  born  white,  2,155;  Negro,  2,701;  other 
races,  38.  Three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  native  white  population  were 
illiterate;  6.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  white;  6.8  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes;  and  21.3  per  cent  of  other  races.  From  1920  to  1930  the  greatest 
decrease  in  illiteracy  was  among  the  Negro  population,  dropping  from 
10.9  per  cent  in  1920  to  6.8  per  cent  in  1930.  During  this  period,  illiteracy 
among  the  native  white  population  decreased  from  0.4  per  cent  to  0.3  per 
cent,  and  among  foreign  born  whites,  from  6.7  per  cent  to  6.2  per  cent. 

Educational  Problems 

A  brief  review  of  the  civic,  social,  and  economic  status  of  Cincinnati 
illustrates  the  fact  that  social  life  is  a  matter  of  gradual  evolution.  Human 
institutions  such  as  schools  come  about  by  growth  and  development;  none 
are  struck  off  from  the  mind  of  man  as  a  perfect  agency  for  human  wel- 
fare nor  do  any  spring  full  grown  from  any  one  cause  or  movement. 
Moreover,  their  continuation  is  determined  by  the  touchstone  of  progress 
—  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  to  make  modifications  to  meet  chang- 
ing needs.  Progress  in  civilization  is  made  by  ( 1 )  perpetuating  those  ele- 
ments which  are  shown  to  be  of  tried  value  and  (2)  introducing  others  to 
meet  changed  conditions.  As  one  of  the  human  institutions  for  progress  in 
civilized  life,  schools  have  a  responsibility  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  good 
features  of  the  society  which  organized  and  maintains  them  and  for  pro- 
viding proper  educational  training  that  will  help  that  society  to  make 
changes  necessary  for  advancing  on  the  road  to  greater  social  and  eco- 
nomic achievements. 

Education  therefore  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  selecting  the 
arts  and  sciences  which  should  be  perpetuated  in  a  society.  The  pertinent 
question  is,  What  is  there  in  the  Cincinnati  community,  as  bounded  by 
the  school  district  limits,  for  which  the  schools  should  assume  a  responsi- 
bility for  perpetuating?  What  arts,  what  sciences,  has  Cincinnati  carried 
to  a  stage  of  development  that  makes  necessary  educational  facilities  for 
training  the  rising  generation  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them  on  from 
the  place  where  the  present  generation  has  advanced  them?  As  examples 
of  such  arts  and  sciences  there  may  be  cited:  The  science  of  municipal 
government;  the  sciences  and  arts  of  the  industries;  the  art  of  music,  and 
the  other  fine  arts;  the  arts  as  manifested  in  literature,  together  with  the 
supply  of  literature  made  available  through  public  library  facilities;  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  health;  the  arts  and  the  sciences  of  recreational  activi- 
ties; the  arts  and  the  sciences  of  the  landscaping,  of  public  parks,  of  build- 
ings; the  science  of  higher  education;  the  art  of  language  as  manifested 
in  the  usual  life  activities,  in  journalism,  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  public 
rostrum;  the  science  of  charity  and  of  philanthropy,  and  of  their  adminis- 
tration. 

Cincinnati,  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  her  municipal  gov- 
ernment, her  industries,  and  her  educational  facilities,  has  attained  to  a 
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position  of  justifiable  pride  in  the  development  of  her  social  agencies.  As 
a  consequence  there  are  certain  educational  problems  confronting  the 
schools  in  their  work  of  perpetuating  and  advancing  the  social-economic 
order. 

The  emphasis  that  modern  psychology  places  upon  the  importance 
of  the  early  formation  of  proper  mental  attitudes  and  approved  forms  of 
social  behavior,  presents  a  problem  in  Cincinnati  as  to  public  school 
responsibility  for  a  large  percentage  of  five-year  old  children  not  in  any 
kind  of  school.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  of  high 
school  age,  not  in  school,  who  should  be  receiving  educational  training 
that  will  prepare  them  creditably  to  assume  active  participation  in  citizen- 
ship in  accordance  with  standards  and  ideals  obtaining  in  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati,  with  its  educational  facilities  and  the  opportunities  which 
it  provides  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  things  for  which  literacy  is  a  con- 
dition, and  backed  by  a  spirit  of  civic  pride  in  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation, should  completely  wipe  out  illiteracy.  While  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  low  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  the  few  thousands  of  illiterates  to  remain  so. 
The  approximately  6,000  illiterates  in  the  city  constitute  a  blot  on  its  edu- 
cational achievement  chart. 

The  high  standards  which  Cincinnati  has  attained  in  provisions  for 
cultural,  recreational,  and  leisure  time  activities  present  a  problem  rela- 
tive to  their  maintenance  and  expansion,  as  well  as  for  training  for  their 
appreciative  use,  during  the  present  period  of  financial  depression,  eco- 
nomic disturbances,  and  social  change.  The  city  has  developed  a  rich  pro- 
gram of  civic  life  which  imposes  a  responsibility  on  schools  as  well  as 
homes.  Both  youth  and  adults  must  be  properly  trained  not  only  to  partici- 
pate in.  but  also  to  assume  leadership  and  direction  of  the  varied  activities 
provided  for  them. 

The  highly  skilled  and  technical  industries  of  Cincinanti,  such  as 
those  represented  by  the  building  of  machine  tools  and  the  printing  and 
electrical  industries,  have  made  a  demand  for  highly  skilled  and  technical 
workers  which  the  public  schools  are  making  a  commendable  effort  to 
meet.  However,  providing  adequate  and  efficient  training  in  these  fields 
constitutes  a  problem  that  requires  constant  attention,  in  order  that  the 
programs  furnished  may  meet  the  needs  of  changing  conditions  in  occupa- 
tions, the  needs  of  groups  of  pupils  with  varying  abilities  and  interests, 
and  the  need  for  the  integration  of  all  educational  services,  to  the  end 
that  self-supporting  and  useful  citizens  may  be  developed. 
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Chapter  4 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  participate  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Cincinnati  schools  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  blanket  invita- 
tion, but  was  linked  up  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  point  of  view  or 
mode  of  approach  with  respect  to  which  the  survey  was  to  be  made. 
This  suggestion  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  recom- 
mendation adopted  by  the  Board: 

To  be  deeply  effective,  such  a  survey  as  we  propose  should  ask 
more  searching  questions  about  the  school  system  than  those 
asked  in  other  communities  that  have  conducted  surveys.  Every 
educational  system  is  the  expression  of  a  social  and  educational 
philosophy.  It  may  be,  and  usually  is,  fragmentary.  But  it  exists 
none  the  less.  Before  suggesting  specific  changes  the  most  im- 
portant task  is,  therefore,  to  ask  what  we  want,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  these  days  and  in 
this  community  of  ours  with  its  unique  character  and  problems. 

The  passage  just  quoted  states  the  case  admirably.  Back  of  every 
school  system  there  lies  a  social  and  educational  philosophy.  In  order  to 
be  "deeply  effective,"  the  philosophy  embodied  in  an  educational  system 
must  be  clearly  perceived  and  clearly  formulated.  Fragmcntariness  in  our 
educational  philosophy  is  likely  to  mean  that  our  educational  purposes  are 
not  only  vague  but  even  contradictory.  Our  educational  system  has 
grown  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  our  thinking  on  the  basic  question  of 
"what  we  want,  what  is  the  purpose  of  education"  has  not  kept  pace 
with  it.  In  the  main  the  growth  has  taken  place  in  response  to  needs  or 
demands  as  they  arose.  Under  the  pressure  of  these  needs  or  demands 
our  conception  of  the  task  or  function  of  education  was  continuously  en- 
larged, but  it  was  not  correspondingly  reconstructed  in  the  light  of  new 
problems  and  new  conditions.  Consequently  we  have  the  curious  result 
that  the  growth  in  our  educational  system  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
an  increasing  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  is  all  about. 

In  order  to  make  this  situation  more  concrete  it  may  be  in  place  to 
take  a  brief  glance  at  the  development  of  our  system  of  public  education. 
As  long  as  we  were  still  predominantly  an  agricultural  nation,  life  was 
comparatively  simple,  and  public  education  was  correspondingly  simple. 
There  were  relatively  few  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  and  there  was  no 
great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  these  subjects  should  be  or  how  they 
should  be  taught.  The  master  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  tradition  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  teach  a  vocation,  or  nature  study,  or  manual  arts, 
or  thrift,  or  civics,  and  the  like,  nor  did  he  feel  any  acute  need  for  modern 
methods  of  teaching.  He  was  content  to  limit  himself  to  the  transmission 
of  a  certain  body  of  predetermined  skills  and  information,  which  centered 
mainly  on  the  three  R's  and  on  certain  social  subjects,  such  as  history  and 
geography. 
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We  need  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  these  early  schools  conceived 
of  their  task  too  simply.  The  important  point  is  that  the  work  of  these 
schools  was  supplemented  marvelously  by  the  life  outside  of  the  school. 
Or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  the  center  of  education  was  located  outside 
of  the  schools  to  such  a  degree  that  the  work  of  the  schools  was  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Young  people  were  educated  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  vocation,  politics,  morality,  religion,  and  community  relations,  not 
by  the  school,  but  by  direct  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Consequently  limitation  of  school  work  to  the  acquisition  of  certain  skills 
and  information  which  could  not  be  conveniently  acquired  at  home  had  a 
certain  justification.  The  young  people  were  being  educated  all  the  time, 
and  the  work  was  done  so  thoroughly  that  when  they  reached  maturity 
they  were  reasonably  well  equipped,  not  only  with  vocational  skills,  but 
with  basic  convictions  covering  all  the  important  areas  of  life.  They  were 
at  home  in  their  world,  both  with  respect  to  vocational  competency  and 
with  respect  to  fundamental  principles  for  the  guidance  of  belief  and  con- 
duct. 

We  are  told  that  even  as  late  as  1880  about  70  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation were  rural  while  about  30  percent  were  urban.  At  present  those 
figures  are  reversed.  The  industrial  and  economic  changes  which  have 
brought  this  about  have  transformed  the  conditions  of  life,  particularly 
for  urban,  but  also  for  rural  communities.  For  most  of  our  school  popu- 
lation the  educational  influences  which  spring  from  continuous  participa- 
tion with  adults  in  vocational  and  social  activities  are  no  longer  operative. 
Children  have  no  extensive  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  home 
and  the  farm.  They  no  longer  proceed  automatically  to  a  vocation.  The 
structure  and  the  workings  of  the  social  order  to  which  they  belong  are 
too  complex  for  them  to  understand.  The  simple  patterns  of  community 
life  have  been  destroyed,  which  is  to  say  that  the  community  is  no  longer 
the  same  power  in  their  lives.  Instead  of  living  in  a  simple  community 
with  fairly  uniform  standards  of  belief  and  conduct,  they  find  themselves 
exposed  to  a  welter  of  conflicting  and  distracting  influences.  Instead  of 
being  an  integral  part  of  group  life,  they  are  largely  out  of  it.  It  is  only 
too  evident  that  modern  society  has  not  as  yet  been  very  successful  in 
providing  a  proper  place  for  the  child. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  naturally  been  to  throw  more  and  more 
responsibility  on  the  schools.  To  an  unprecedented  degree  the  schools  are 
now  expected  to  familiarize  children  with  their  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment, to  inculcate  skills  and  information  that  have  a  bearing  on 
vocational  efficiency,  to  cultivate  standards  of  good  taste  and  good  man- 
ners, to  give  instruction  in  citizenship,  and  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  character.  As  the  saying  is,  it  is  a  large  order. 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  school  in  its  attempts  to  meet  the 
swelling  tide  of  demands  become  apparent  when  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  compelled  to  operate.  As  long  as  its  chief  obli- 
gation was  confined  to  the  inculcation  of  the  skills  connected  with  the 
three  R's  and  with  the  transmission  of  selected  bodies  of  information, 
it  could  get  along  fairly  well  by  means  of  the  textbook  method  of  teach- 
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ing.  In  proportion,  however,  as  it  was  called  upon  to  render  the  kind  of 
educational  service  that  was  formerly  supplied  by  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  community,  the  textbook  method  became  increasingly  inadequate. 
Learning  that  is  connected  with  a  way  of  life  is  obviously  a  very  different 
kind  of  thing  from  learning  that  consists  in  mastering  the  contents  of  a 
book.  To  make  the  school  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  former  kind  of 
learning  requires  an  extensive  transformation  of  the  school,  particularly 
on  the  elementary  level.  Some  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  but  on  the  whole  our  public  schools  still  place  the  emphasis 
on  the  traditional  type  of  formal  education. 

A  second  difficulty  confronting  our  schools  relates  directly  to  the 
underlying  "social  and  educational  philosophy."  In  the  rural  communities 
previously  referred  to  there  was  no  problem  on  this  score.  The  purpose 
of  education  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  was  to  transmit  or  perpetuate 
a  certain  way  of  life,  including  vocational,  social,  economic,  and  religious 
ideals.  But  now  we  are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  no  such 
simple  pattern,  no  common  social  outlook  or  philosophy  of  life.  If  educa- 
tion is  to  be  more  than  a  dreary,  soul-destroying  accumulation  of  cut-and- 
dried  information,  how  is  the  school  to  go  about  its  work? 

If  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  this  question  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition.  We 
have  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  frontier,  which  means  that  we  must 
have  a  new  definition  of  equality  of  opportunity.  We  have  changed  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation,  which  means  that  we  must  recon- 
sider our  traditional,  individualistic  conception  of  both  capital  and  labor. 
We  have  lost  our  remoteness  in  space  and  have  become  the  next-door 
neighbor  of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  which  means  that  we  must  reconsider 
our  conception  of  foreign  policy.  We  have  used  science  and  technology 
to  build  up  a  social  order  which  has  introduced  all  kinds  of  changes  in  the 
relations  between  husband  and  wife,  between  parents  and  children,  be- 
tween neighbor  and  neighbor,  between  employer  and  employee,  and  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  his  community — all  of  which  means  that  we  must 
reconsider  our  philosophy  of  personal  and  social  living. 

To  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  transition  is  to  say  that  the  old  and  the 
new  are  intermingled  in  our  thinking.  We  form  new  attitudes  and  beliefs 
without  abandoning  the  old.  The  average  citizen  at  the  present  time  re- 
tains his  belief  in  the  individualism  that  was  developed  in  the  days  of 
the  frontier  and  he  also  believes  in  a  large  measure  of  social  control.  He 
accepts  the  scientific  concept  of  a  universe  that  is  continuous  throughout 
and  dominated  in  all  its  parts  by  natural  law,  and  he  also  believes  in  the 
traditional  contrast  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  He  believes 
in  rules  of  conduct  based  on  authority  and  he  also  believes  that  conduct 
should  be  determined  by  the  use  of  intelligence.  He  holds  to  the  tradi- 
tional conceptions  of  patriotism  or  nationalism,  and  he  also  subscribes  to 
broad  principles  of  internationalism  and  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  In  brief,  his  thinking  has  not  kept  step  with  changes  in  con- 
ditions. His  philosophy  of  life  is  a  mass  of  contradictions. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  at  length  that  from  a  social  standpoint 
such  a  state  of  affairs  is  full  of  danger.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  "New  Deal,"  which  requires  intelligent  participation  and  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  Such  support  is  not  likely  to  materialize 
if  the  average  man  cannot  think  clearly.  What  he  seems  to  want  at 
present  is  the  advantages  of  artificially  created  scarcity  and  also  the  ad- 
vantages of  abundance,  in  the  form  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  every- 
body; he  wants  little  governmental  interference  and  he  also  wants  a  lot 
of  it;  he  wants  a  restoration  of  old  conditions  and  he  also  wants  an  effec- 
tive reconstruction.  Social  progress  under  such  conditions  is  necessarily 
halting  and  vacillating.  Democracy  at  the  present  time  is  under  suspicion, 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  the 
common  man  as  with  the  educational  system  which  failed  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  reconstruct  his  thinking  in  accordance  with  changes 
in  conditions. 

The  reason  why  our  educational  system  has  failed  in  this  respect 
is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Instead  of  eliminating  the  confusions  it  has 
tended  to  perpetuate  them.  The  specific  instances  of  the  intermingling 
of  old  and  new  beliefs  which  were  mentioned  a  moment  ago  as  character- 
istic of  our  era  of  transition  are  all  faithfully  duplicated  in  our  schools. 
Our  educational  philosophy  consists  of  borrowings  from  all  manner  of 
sources.  We  perpetuate  the  frontier  philosophy  of  individualism,  the 
mediaeval  philosophy  of  two-worldism,  and  the  traditional  philosophy  of 
conformity  as  the  mark  of  good  citizenship  and  good  character,  but  side 
by  side  with  these  we  place  collectivism  and  the  scientific  conception  of 
the  universe  and  the  need  of  independent  and  critical  thinking.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show,  furthermore,  that  our  conception  of  culture  is  made  up 
in  part  from  an  aristocratic  tradition  which  is  disdainful  of  the  common 
man  and  in  part  from  the  democratic  ideal  of  service  and  the  need  of 
cultivating  a  common  life.  The  incoherence  and  contradictions  of  our 
educational  system  would  be  incredible  if  we  were  not  so  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  them  in  our  everyday  lives  outside  of  the  school. 

If  this  statement  of  the  case  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  question  as  to  what,  if  anything,  is  to 
be  done  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  argument,  the  suggestion  might  be  made 
that  this  description,  no  matter  how  accurate,  is  not  necessarily  an  indict- 
ment of  our  schools.  If  we  take  our  clue  from  tradition,  then  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  lead,  but  to  follow.  In  more  formal  language, 
the  business  of  the  schools  is  to  conserve  the  values  of  the  past.  The  fact 
that  these  values  are  not  coherent  is  the  responsibility,  not  of  the  schools, 
but  of  the  social  order  which  maintains  the  schools  in  order  to  insure 
its  own  perpetuation.  The  schools  are  concerned  with  progress  and  re- 
form— In  whatever  way  these  terms  may  be  conceived — only  when  so- 
ciety sees  fit  to  use  them  for  promoting  a  different  philosophy  of  life  and 
of  government,  as  is  done,  for  example,  by  the  recent  dictatorships  of 
Europe.  The  schools,  in  brief,  are  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  predetermining  the  beliefs  and  the  social  organization  of  the 
oncoming  generation. 
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In  the  language  of  the  Board  of  Education,  our  most  important  task 
is  "to  ask  what  we  want,  what  is  the  purpose  of  education.''  Does  the 
view  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  express  the  thing  that  we  really 
want?  If  we  felt  sure  that  we  were  in  possession  of  final  and  immutable 
truth,  we  could  doubtless  afford  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
But  if  truth  is  a  growing  thing,  then  such  predetermination  of  the  future 
means  that  education  is  used  as  a  means  for  creating  obstacles  to  progress. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  live  the  lives  of  our  children  for  them.  Moreover,  the 
conflicts  and  contradictions  in  the  lives  of  the  present  generation  are 
evidence  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  we  want.  As  a  practical 
proposition  the  view  that  the  schools  may  rightfully  be  used  to  predeter- 
mine the  beliefs  and  the  conduct  of  our  young  people  would  mean  that 
it  is  proper  for  any  aggressive  and  determined  group  within  the  com- 
munity to  use  the  schools  for  its  own  purposes  if  it  can  manage  to  get 
possession  of  them.  Attempts  of  this  kind  are  made  only  too  frequently. 
When  the  attempt  is  made  successfully  on  a  large  scale  and  through  the 
use  of  governmental  agencies  we  call  the  result  a  dictatorship. 

If,  then,  we  eliminate  this  view  from  consideration,  our  problem  is 
considerably  simplified.  Our  schools  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  any  official  doctrine  or  creed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  be  content  to  have  them  simply  reflect  the  confusions  and  contra- 
dictions of  our  present  life.  If  this  is  a  period  of  transition,  then  our  young 
people  will  presently  be  confronted  with  the  task  of  setting  their  own 
house  in  order;  and  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attending  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  assist  them  in  meeting  this  task  intelligently.  To 
do  this  effectively,  the  schools  must  not  undertake  to  prescribe  the  solu- 
tions of  problems  in  advance.  The  function  of  the  schools  is  rather  to  ac- 
quaint the  pupils  with  the  discrepancies  or  incoherencies  in  our  cultural 
heritage,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  understand  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  our  afflicted  civilization  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  them  in  building  up  a  social  philosophy  of  their  own. 

These  present  times  are  frequently  described  as  a  period  of  accel- 
erated change.  We  are  assured  on  every  hand  that  this  trait  of  the  present 
is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely.  If  so,  then  the  capacity  for  the  continuous 
reconstruction  of  our  basic  outlook  on  life  is  bound  to  be  a  major  concern 
for  education.  When  things  change  rapidly,  beliefs  and  institutions  must 
both  be  held  subject  to  continuous  reinterpretation  in  the  light  of  changing 
circumstances.  If  the  common  man  is  unable  to  do  this,  political  power 
will  pass  into  other  hands  and  his  thinking  will  be  done  for  him.  But  in 
order  to  make  this  continuous  readjustment,  he  must  know  the  nature  of 
the  problems  by  which  he  is  confronted.  He  must  make  the  discovery  that 
the  beliefs  and  attitudes  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  social  environ- 
ment do  not  constitute  a  coherent  and  unified  plan  of  life.  Only  by  facing 
this  problem  and  making  an  honest  attempt  to  secure  spiritual  integration, 
primarily  through  the  agency  of  the  schools,  can  the  American  people 
hope  to  recover  their  sense  of  direction  and  to  secure  depth  of  conviction 
with  respect  to  their  national  destiny. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  points  the  way  to  an  educational  philos- 
ophy which  the  Advisory  Committee  wished  to  submit  for  consideration 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  basic  idea  of  this  philosophy  is  that  edu- 
cation requires  something  far  more  vital  than  the  routine  accummulation 
of  information  and  skills.  The  informal  education  that  was  carried  on  in 
our  rural  communities  is  evidence  that  learning  is  effective  in  proportion 
as  it  enters  into,  and  exercises  a  transforming  influence  upon,  the  experi- 
ences of  the  learner.  Without  a  basis  of  experience,  the  learning  of  chil- 
dren is  bound  to  become  bookish  or  verbal  in  character.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  our  schools  need  to  be  reorganized  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding a  wider  range  of  experiences,  both  with  inanimate  things  and  with 
situations  that  involve  relations  of  cooperation  and  responsibility  for 
group  enterprises.  Schools  so  organized  provide  a  kind  of  substitute  for 
what  was  formerly  furnished  by  life  on  the  farm.  The  progressive  schools 
of  the  country  have  made  some  real  achievements  in  this  direction,  which 
could  be  utilized  in  the  present  undertaking.  Summarizing  then,  sugges- 
tions relating  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools 
group  themselves  around  the  following  points: 

1.  The  school  should  have  a  special  environment  in  which  learning 
takes  place  largely  in  connection  with  the  carrying  on  of  various  activities 
suited  to  the  age-level  and  condition  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Effort  should  be  made  to  secure  proper  continuity  between  the 
life  of  the  school  and  the  life  outside  of  the  school.  It  is  particularly  in 
this  connection  that  the  program  would  have  to  take  account  of  local  con- 
ditions. Here  again  the  experience  of  the  progressive  schools  could  be 
utilized,  so  as  to  make  school  experiences  effective  in  promoting  a  genuine 
understanding  of  the  social  environment  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  "with 
its  unique  character  and  problems." 

3.  The  schools  should  have  the  responsibility  for  discovering  and 
cultivating  special  talents  or  capacities  in  the  pupils.  These  talents  or  ca- 
pacities cover  a  wide  range  of  variations.  They  may  be  practical,  or  es- 
thetic, or  intellectual  in  the  academic  sense,  with  great  diversity  in  each 
of  these  general  fields.  The  importance  to  the  pupil  of  discovering  the  kind 
of  activity  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  is  too  obvious  for  argument.  An  edu- 
cational program  which  stresses  the  need  of  basing  learning  on  experience 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  task  of  discovering  latent  talent  or  capacity. 

4.  The  schools  should  make  provision  for  securing  a  significant 
integration  of  the  pupils'  experiences  by  acquainting  them  with  basic 
discrepancies  in  our  cultural  heritage — discrepancies  which  are  a  source 
of  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  every  important  area  of  human  life.  This 
feature  of  the  program  should  be  progressively  emphasized  in  the  upper 
grades.  It  should  center  on  integration  of  experience  since  it  would  be 
especially  concerned,  not  with  merely  academic  problems  but  with  dis- 
crepancies in  the  beliefs  which  the  pupil  himself  already  holds,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  experience  in  shaping  his  beliefs  and  attitudes,  not 
by  reliance  on  authority  and  tradition,  but  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
intelligence. 
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In  brief  this  educational  philosophy  stresses  the  need  of,  (a)  basing 
learning  on  experience,  (b)  providing  for  the  continuity  of  school  experi- 
ence with  out-of-school  experience,  (c)  discovering  and  developing  spe- 
cial talents,  interests,  or  aptitudes,  (d)  encouraging  and  assisting  pupils 
in  securing  an  independent  integration  of  experience,  which  may  be 
called  a  social  outlook  or  a  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  both  an  educational 
and  a  social  philosophy,  since  it  holds  that  this  kind  of  integration  is 
essential  for  the  perpetuation  of  democratic  government  and  a  democratic 
way  of  life. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  program  of  this  kind  involves 
many  problems  and  difficulties.  As  to  the  general  direction,  however, 
which  it  indicates  we  have  no  real  choice,  if  we  wish  to  continue  our 
national  tradition  of  democracy.  If  we  desire  to  have  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratic system  of  education,  it  appears  that  this  program  points  out  the 
general  lines  along  which  we  must  seek  an  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  Board  of  Education  with  respect  to  "what  we  want,  what 
is  the  purpose  of  education,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  these  days  and  in 
this  community  of  ours  with  its  unique  character  and  problems." 
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Part  II 

THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  AND  ITS  EVALUATION 

Chapter  5 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 

Cincinnati  has  approximately  41,000  pupils  in  its  51  public  ele- 
mentary schools  and  16  colony  or  smaller  schools.  There  are  in  the  kin- 
dergartens and  elementary  grades  of  the  city  more  than  1,100  regular 
teachers  who  have  the  assistance  of  itinerant  teachers  for  special  subjects. 
Some  schools  provide  for  kindergarten  and  grades  one  to  six,  inclusive; 
others  for  kindergarten  and  grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive.  They  range  in 
enrollments  from  46  children  in  the  smallest,  a  colony  school,  to  more  than 
1,600  in  the  largest  school.  In  addition,  there  are  special  schools  and 
classes  for  the  deaf,  crippled,  sight  defective,  mentally  deficient,  and  so- 
cially maladjusted.  Providing  appropriate  buildings  and  equipment  and  in- 
struction for  so  varied  a  group  presents  many  problems,  some  of  which 
are  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter. 

General  Considerations 

Time  in  School — Children  must  be  five  years  old  by  October  21  in 
order  to  enter  the  kindergarten  and,  according  to  school  law,  they  must 
remain  in  school,  unless  otherwise  excused,  during  the  compulsory  school 
age  which  is  defined  as  "between  six  and  eighteen."  They  have  the  benefit 
of  a  ten-months  school  year  with  a  weekly  time  schedule  ranging  from 
1,480  minutes  in  the  early  elementary  grades  to  1,575  minutes,  or  a  little 
more  than  26  hours,  in  the  later  elementary  grades.  In  the  course  of  a 
school  year  a  child  spends  about  one  seventh  of  his  waking  and  sleeping 
hours  in  the  class  room. 

Time  Allotments — The  time  is  not  scheduled  uniformly  for  each 
subject,  but  varies  from  school  to  school.  Daily  programs  are  built  around 
the  work  of  special  teachers.  The  course  of  study  for  kindergarten  pub- 
lished in  1923  gave  no  suggestions  of  time  allotment;  the  tentative  outline 
in  English  for  grades  one,  two,  three,  published  in  1924,  contained  sug- 
gestive daily  programs  and  time  allotments.  No  time  allotments  are  avail- 
able for  upper  elementary  grades.  Since  1930  directors  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  call  conferences  with  teachers  and  wide  variations  have 
developed. 

Promotion  Policy — The  schools  promote  pupils  annually,  but  there 
are  wide  variations  in  promotion  practices.  All  children  who  have  reached 
the  required  age  are  advanced  from  kindergarten;  in  the  ten  experimental 
primary  centers  all  children  are  promoted;  in  other  situations  children 
who  do  not  reach  grade  standards  fail  of  promotion.  In  general,  a  child 
who  has  spent  two  years  in  a  grade  is  advanced  regardless  of  his  achieve- 
ment. The  fact  that  children  are  grouped  homogeneously,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  should  facilitate  progress,  but  there  is  need  for  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  policy  concerning  grouping  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  promo- 
tion. 

Class  Size — In  the  past  few  years  classes  have  noticeably  increased 
in  size.  The  average  size  of  classes  in  elementary  grades  was  reported 
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as  36.8  in  February,  1934,  with  a  few  groups  in  outlying  sections  as  small 
as  20  and  a  few  in  the  more  congested  areas  as  large  as  50.  (1)  The 
present  average  class  size  should  not  be  increased,  since  such  increases 
would  ordinarily  need  to  be  made  in  already  congested  areas.  There  are 
68  combined  grades,  these  occurring  most  frequently  as  combinations  of 
first  and  second,  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Administration  and  Supervision — The  administrative  and  super- 
visory set-up  which  will  be  described  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter  provides 
for  an  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  instruction  at  the  elemen- 
tary level,  responsible  to  the  Superintendent;  for  three  general  directors, 
one  of  kindergartens,  one  of  early  elementary,  and  another  of  upper 
elementary  grades;  and  for  other  special  subject  directors  who  con- 
tribute to  elementary  school  work  and  who  together  with  the  general 
directors  are  responsible  to  the  Superintendent. 

Principals  in  individual  schools  have,  since  1930,  had  the  major 
responsibility  for  administration  and  supervision  within  their  schools. 
They  are  entirely  responsible  for  selecting  and  ordering  supplies,  text- 
books, and  equipment  for  their  schools,  as  well  as  for  determining  and 
carrying  out  policies  regarding  educational  matters.  The  care  of  the 
building  itself — heating,  ventilation,  and  cleaning — is  in  charge  of  the 
custodial  force,  not  of  the  principal.  Some  principals  are  in  charge  of  two 
or  even  three  buildings;  others  have  part-time  teaching  responsibilities 
in  addition  to  those  of  principal.  They  have  no  clerical  help  and  give 
from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  their  time  to  supervision.  In  most 
cases  principals'  supervisory  efforts  deal  largely  with  the  problem  cases 
of  individual  children,  parent-teacher  relationships,  and  with  the  pro- 
vision of  equipment.  Less  attention  is  given  to  teaching  techniques. 
Conferences  with  teachers  after  visits  to  classrooms  are  chiefly  oral  and 
informal. 

Since  1930  no  machinery  has  been  set  up  for  enabling  directors  to 
work  directly  with  principals  and  teachers.  They  visit  schools  only  on 
call.  Since  principals  are  not  in  all  cases  prepared  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities thrust  upon  them  in  this  transition,  and  since  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  continuous  training  of  principals  in  service,  conditions 
are  at  present  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect.  Some  directors  are  now 
never  called,  others  report  that  requests  for  help  come  frequently,  but 
not  from  the  centers  that  need  the  help  most.  A  few  principals  reported 
that  they  have  specified  in  written  requests  to  the  Superintendent's  office 
the  kind  of  help  desired  for  teachers.  Most  of  them,  however,  make  such 
requests  orally,  informally,  and  seemingly  without  any  long-term  plans 
for  bettering  instruction.  Adequate  provision  for  integration  of  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  effort  is  not  made  at  present,  so  that  the  result 
is  likely  to  be  a  collection  of  schools  rather  than  a  school  system. 

(1)  The  size  of  class  as  given  here  should  be  distinguished  from  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  discussed  in  Chapter  12.  Computation  of  the  latter  includes  consideration 
of  all  itinerant  special  subject  teachers,  while  the  average  class  size  is  determined 
independently  of  these,  representing  the  number  of  pupils  making  up  an  organ- 
ized class  group  under  the  instruction  of  the  regular  teacher. 
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Organization  of  Schools — At  present  there  are  kindergartens  in  all 
elementary  schools,  and  kindergarten  teachers  teach  during  both  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions.  If  there  are  not  enough  children  enrolled  for 
two  sessions  in  one  school  the  teacher  is  assigned  elsewhere  in  the  after- 
noon. 

An  integrated  activity  program  is  the  accepted  practice  in  grades 
one,  two,  and  three.  Teachers  in  these  grades  teach  all  phases  of  work, 
except  when  special  teachers  of  penmanship  (beginning  in  grade  2), 
physical  education  (beginning  in  grade  3),  and  music  (beginning  in 
grade  2)  are  in  the  building.  In  that  case  the  regular  teacher  observes 
the  work  done  by  the  special  teacher.  For  example,  a  special  hand- 
writing teacher  assists  each  regular  teacher  in  grades  2  to  6  for  a 
25-minute  period  every  other  week.  In  grades  4  through  8  there 
is  wide  variation  in  practice.  In  some  cases  one  teacher  teaches  all  sub- 
jects with  occasional  assistance  from  special  teachers.  In  other  cases  the 
work  is  departmentalized.  Departmentalization  may  be  so  arranged  that 
each  teacher  is  responsible  for  certain  subjects  throughout  certain  grades, 
or  two  teachers  at  the  same  grade  level  may  cooperate  and  share  the 
work  of  the  two  rooms. 

Outstanding  Characteristics — There  are  certain  distinguishing  feat- 
ures that  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  bird's-eye  view  of  work  in  the 
elementary  grades.  The  single  salary  schedule  which  provides  equal 
pay  for  equal  preparation  regardless  of  grade  level  to  which  the  teacher 
is  assigned  has  been  in  force  for  about  seven  years.  This  policy  should 
result  in  an  excellent  teaching  staff.  Preparation  represented  by  four  years 
of  college  or  university  work  plus  a  year  of  practice  teaching  and  half- 
time  work  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  required  for  a  beginning 
teacher  entering  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This  standard  presupposes  excep- 
tionally well-qualified  teachers. 

The  program  for  experimental  first  grades  is  another  interesting 
feature.  It  grew  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  problem  of  first  grade  read- 
iness, especially  reading  readiness.  Immature  children  in  first  grade  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  those  who  were  not  promoted.  The  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  1933  authorized  an  experimental  study  to  be  carried 
on  by  a  committee  of  principals  and  teachers  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Director  of  Primary  Grades.  The  program  developed  and  used  during 
1933-34  was  based  on  health,  social  experience,  and  language.  Various 
directors,  outside  experts,  and  organizations  cooperated  in  making  the 
program  possible. 

The  relationship  betwen  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  is 
peculiar.  The  Superintendent  has  stated  as  a  policy  that  in  opening  new 
buildings  the  transition  will  be  made  wherever  possible  from  a  "kinder- 
garten through  8  grades  school''  to  a  "kindergarten  through  6  grades 
and  junior  high  school"  set-up.  There  are  at  present  35  elementary 
schools  which  include  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  10  junior  high  or 
junior-senior  high  school  situations.  This  constitutes  an  administrative 
problem    from   the  standpoint  of  time  schedules,   subject   offerings,   and 
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building  equipment.  A  statement  of  policy  is  needed  with  respect  to 
these  items  which  will  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  common  pur- 
poses, especially  in  those  situations  where  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
locality  the  "kindergarten  through  8  grades"  situation  will  probably  con- 
tinue. 

Professional  spirit  is  commendable  in  the  teaching  staff.  The  Council 
for  Childhood  Education  and  the  Upper  Grade  Study  Council,  both  un- 
official organizations  initiated  by  teachers  themselves  for  the  study  of 
common  problems,  represent  a  definite  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
for  the  need  of  stimulation  and  help  from  fellow  teachers  and  from  the 
directors  who  can  be  reached  through  such  a  plan.  Plans  for  the  Council 
for  Childhood  Education  were  begun  in  1928  and  the  present  organiza- 
tion was  realized  in  1930.  It  invites  the  membership  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  young  children.  The  Upper  Grade  Study  Council 
is  entering  its  second  year.  Membership  is  open  not  only  to  teachers  in 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  but  also  to  teachers  of  the  vicinity.  More- 
over, the  activities  of  the  Principals'  Club  in  developing  curriculum  and 
other  research  studies  such  as  those  of  clerical  help,  transfer  and  place- 
ment of  teachers,  and  especially  that  of  the  relation  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals, and  directors  to  the  improvement  of  educational  practice,  indicate 
a  fine  professional  spirit  on  the  part  of  this  group.  Unfortunately  no 
action  has  been  officially  taken  to  put  the  findings  into  operation. 

The  Vocation  Bureau  which  serves  the  schools  in  a  variety  of  ways 
makes  available  three  types  of  service  which  deserve  special  comment 
for  their  value  to  elementary  schools — counseling,  visiting  teacher  service, 
and  services  of  the  psychological  laboratory.  Seven  trained  couselors 
who  have  had  contacts  with  education,  industry,  and  business  carry  on 
work  in  the  eighth  grades  of  nineteen  elementary  schools  in  addition  to 
their  work  in  some  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Their  work 
consists  of  research,  conducting  classes  in  occupations,  and  couseling. 
The  information  which  they  secure  and  distribute  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
is  kept  constantly  up  to  date.  There  are  many  valuable  ideas  in  these 
bulletins  which  could  contribute  to  curriculm  making.  Eighth  grade  chil- 
dren receive  a  series  of  ten  lessons  throughout  the  year  which  are  closely 
linked  with  the  social  studies.  In  these  situations  the  counselor  tries  to 
broaden  the  child's  point  of  view  in  a  way  that  will  enable  him  to  make 
a  wise  choice  of  his  own  occupation,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  work- 
ing world.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  counselor  is  to 
give  the  child  an  opportunity  for  personal  conference,  for  which  all  avail- 
able records  concerning  the  child  are  used,  as  well  as  the  counselor's 
own  knowledge  of  occupations  in  the  Cincinnati  area.  Every  child,  slow, 
bright,  and  average,  is  given  the  service  which  is  designed  to  help  him 
discover  his  own  interest  and  work  out  his  own  plans. 

Of  great  value  is  the  service  given  by  nine  visiting  teachers  who 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  as  listed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Visiting  Teachers.  They  work  with  all  classes  of  children  who  may  be 
referred  through  many  different  channels  for  reasons  relating  to  scholar- 
ship, behavior,  personality,  or  adverse  environment.  Preventive  measures 
are  emphasized  in  all  of  their  work  with  children,  teachers,  and  parents. 
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The  psychological  laboratory  also  performs  a  valuable  service  to 
elementary  schools  in  securing  a  better  understanding  of  individual  chil- 
dren through  correlating  all  available  sources  of  information.  Children 
are  referred  to  the  laboratory  for  testing  and  for  help  in  deciding  upon 
disposition  of  academic  problems,  admission  to  kindergarten  and  first 
grade,  admission  to  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  granting  of  high  school 
scholarships,  exclusion  from  school,  institutional  placement,  handling  of 
behavior  cases,  personality  difficulties,  and  other  related  problems.  Group 
intelligence  tests  are  given  annually  to  the  children  of  the  first  and  the 
sixth  grades,  but  individual  tests  are  given  only  when  diagnosis  and 
specific  suggestions  for  treatment  are  needed.  The  effects  of  this  program 
are  far-reaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

With  this  background  of  the  elementary  school,  a  picture  is  next 
presented  of  practices  found  through  observation  and  through  discussion 
with  teachers,  principals,  and  administrators.  Certain  statistical  data 
have  been  tabulated  and  the  results  are  noted  in  connection  with  the  re- 
spective problems  under  consideration. 

Kindergartens 

Kindergartens  became  a  part  of  the  Cincinnati  public  school  system 
in  1905.  The  work  was  an  outgrowth  of  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Association,  which  came  into  existence  in  1879  "to  organize  and 
supervise  kindergartens  and  to  carry  on  a  Kindergarten  Training  School 
for  kindergarteners."  In  1905  there  were  2  public  school  kindergartens 
in  the  city;  in  1906,  11;  in  1907,  22;  in  1908,  31;  in  1912,  48;  and  in  1934 
there  was  at  least  one  kindergarten  in  each  of  63  elementary  schools. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  kindergarten  the  afternoon  time  of  the 
kindergarten  teachers  was  given  to  home  visiting,  to  mothers'  clubs,  to 
work  with  the  first  grade  children  and  to  teachers'  conferences,  which 
provided  opportunities  for  sharing  of  experiences  and  the  setting  of 
standards.  In  recent  years  the  kindergarten  enrollments  have  increased 
greatly  and  the  kindergarten  has  become  a  more  integral  part  of  the 
elementary  school.  At  the  present  time  kindergarten  teachers  teach  dur- 
ing both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  Visits  to  the  homes  are  made 
by  kindergarten  teachers,  as  by  all  other  teachers  in  the  schools,  after 
school  hours,  if  at  all.  Many  kindergarten  teachers  bring  the  mothers 
into  the  school  a  few  times  each  year  to  see  kindergarten  work  being 
carried  on  and  to  discuss  its  aims,  objectives,  procedures,  and  outcomes. 
Some  of  the  mothers'  clubs  still  exist  but  many  of  them  are  being  absorbed 
into  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association. 

The  Kindergarten  Program — The  Kindergarten  Course  of  Study 
which  was  published  in  1923  was  written  by  the  kindergarten  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens. 
It  was  designed  to  give  consideration  to  "the  stage  of  development  of  the 
children,  race  characteristics,  environment,  and  the  actual  and  possible 
experiences  of  the  group.''  The  material  was  prepared  to  "help  the  teacher 
supply  the  situations  which  would  enable  each  child  to  grow  in  initiative, 
power  of  observation,  progressive  control  of  materials,  improved  tech- 
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niques,  and  to  form  proper  habits  and  attitudes  toward  people  and  things." 
The  course  was  planned  to  accomplish  this  through  both  individual  and 
group  activities.  Larger  projects  and  group  undertakings  were  outlined, 
as  well  as  individual  opportunities  for  the  child  to  "question,  investigate, 
experiment,  and  carry  out  his  own  purposes  in  play  and  work." 

Although  brief,  this  course  of  study  represented  progressive  practice 
at  the  time  it  was  written.  Prior  to  the  change  of  administrative  policy 
in  1930,  the  Director  of  Kindergartens  supplemented  the  course  of  study 
through  conferences  with  kindergarten  teachers  and  through  mimeo- 
graphed bulletins.  These  were  designed  to  provide  continuity  in  develop- 
ing kindergarten  work  in  the  light  of  the  course  of  study  outlines.  They 
also  provided  for  the  encouragement  of  investigation  and  experiment  and 
for  the  spread  of  desirable  practice. 

Since  1930  the  Director  of  Kindergartens  has  not  called  meetings, 
nor  has  she  sent  out  bulletins  or  mimeographed  suggestions  to  teachers. 
She  has  depended  largely  upon  classroom  visiting  for  improvement  of 
practice.  Her  visits  have  been  made  "in  more  or  less  routine  fashion 
where  principals  have  asked  for  such  visits  or  have  seemed  to  welcome 
them."  All  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  interviewed  by  the  survey  staff 
expressed  particular  regret  that  the  informal  conferences  were  no  longer 
held  and   expressed  a  desire  for  more  frequent  supervisory  visits. 

Practice  varies  greatly  in  the  kindergartens.  In  some  a  variety  of 
challenging  activities  were  observed.  In  a  number  of  them,  however,  the 
children  were  handled  en  masse,  and  the  work  seemed  to  lack  purpose. 
Children  worked  at  a  table  together,  all  doing  the  same  thing  (for  exam- 
ple, drawing  or  pasting  pictures  according  to  directions).  These  occupa- 
tions seemed  to  be  ends  in  themselves.  There  was  little  evidence  of  dif- 
ferentiation of  work  to  meet  the  advancing  needs  of  the  more  mature 
kindergarten  children,  whose  activities  might  well  be  organized  about 
a  larger  group  interest.  It  is  probable  that  the  abilities  of  many  of  the 
more  gifted  children  are  not  challenged  at  all,  and  there  is  little  provision 
for  discovering  and  developing  special  talents,  interests,  and  aptitudes. 

Science  work  in  the  kindergarten  is  limited  at  present  largely  to 
nature  study,  which  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  most  of  the 
schools.  There  is  need  for  extension  of  activities  in  this  field  to  include 
other  phases  of  science.  For  example,  the  building  of  a  large  boat  in 
kindergarten  should  not  only  provide  opportunities  for  children  to  work 
with  materials  in  its  construction  and  to  clarify  their  ideas  by  planning 
for  it  and  playing  in  it,  but  it  should  also  give  them  simple  underlying 
science  concepts.  If  it  is  a  steamboat,  the  children  should  learn  that  the 
boat  must  have  a  boiler,  that  in  the  boiler  there  is  water  which  when  hot 
forms  steam,  and  that  steam  furnishes  the  power  which  makes  the  boat 
go.  Simple  experiments  with  steam  might  follow.  The  interest  might  spread 
to  boats  of  other  kinds.  Much  could  be  learned  also  concerning  life  on  the 
boat.  Many  other  simple  science  concepts  should  in  like  mariner  be  gained 
through  meaningful  group  activities. 

No  report  card  is  at  present  sent  to  parents  of  kindergarten  children. 
A  committee  of  kindergarten   teachers  prepared  a  report   card   form  in 
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1930  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  but  it  has  never  been  officially 
approved  for  use.  It  seems  probable  that  the  use  of  some  such  card  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  affording  teachers  the  opportunity  of  eval- 
uating their  work  and  of  informing  parents  of  their  children's  progress. 

A  fine  friendly  spirit  and  some  degree  of  cooperation  exist  between 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Since,  however,  the  work  of  these 
two  units  is  built  on  the  same  principles,  there  is  need  for  greater  unity 
in  the  kindergarten-primary  program.  In  all  phases  of  work  there  should 
be  a  progressive  development  of  standards  in  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades  so  as  to  unify  both  curriculum  content  and  methods  and  define 
more  clearly  the  outcomes  desired  at  each  level. 

Special  Services  Available — Considerable  attention  is  given  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools  to  meeting  the  needs  of  children  below  average  in 
ability  and  opportunity.  Various  school  resources  are  available  to  help 
in  this  work.  The  psychological  laboratory  offers  valuable  aid  to  kinder- 
garten teachers  in  dealing  with  problem  cases.  Each  year  many  children 
are  referred  for  examination  because  they  are  under-age  for  admission  to 
kindergarten.  An  individual  test  is  given  to  these  children.  Such  tests  were 
given  in  1933-34  to  460  children.  Of  these  children  75  per  cent  were 
approved  for  admission.  Visiting  teacher  service  is  also  available  to 
kindergarten  teachers  in  23  schools;  yet  only  10  kindergarten  children 
from  all  of  these  schools  were  referred  to  the  visiting  teachers  last  year. 
Since  the  kindergarten  is  in  such  a  strategic  position  with  respect  to 
personality  development,  the  services  of  the  visiting  teachers  should  be 
used  to  a  much  greater  extent  at  this  level  than  they  now  are. 

Considerable  provision  is  made  for  the  health  of  the  children  in  the 
kindergartens.  There  is  excellent  play  equipment  in  practically  all  of  the 
kindergarten  rooms;  play  materials  are  large  and,  in  general,  suited  to 
the  developmental  needs  of  the  children.  There  is  provision  in  the  daily 
program  for  health  inspection,  lunch  and  rest  periods,  as  well  as  for 
games,  musical  interpretation,  and  a  balance  of  active  and  more  quiet 
work.  Each  spring  there  is  a  "summer  round-up,"  organized  by  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Association.  The  examinations  are  made  either  by 
physicians  of  the  Department  of  Health  or  by  the  family  doctor,  as  the 
parents  prefer.  The  examination  comprises  a  general  medical  inspection, 
plus  dental  inspection.  In  the  autumn  there  is  a  follow-up  by  the  doctor 
and  nurse. 

Each  school  is  served  by  a  physician  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  a  school  nurse,  who  give  certain  days  to  the  school  and  look  after 
children  referred  to  them  by  principal  or  kindergarten  teachers.  There 
are  school  dental  clinics  to  care  for  the  teeth  of  the  children  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  such  service. 

Physical  Setting — In  old  buildings  kindergarten  rooms  vary  in  size 
and  facilities,  but  they  are  more  satisfactory,  in  the  main,  than  are  those 
in  any  other  part  of  the  building.  In  new  buildings  facilities  are  excellent. 
Each  kindergarten  suite  has  a  separate  entrance;  a  kitchen  with  stove  of 
proper  height  for  the  use  of  kindergarten  children,  a  large  cloakroom  with 
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hangers  for  individual  children's  wraps;  toilet  facilities;  running  water; 
two  large  rooms  separated  by  sliding  doors;  individual  cabinets  for 
children's  materials;  and  ample  storage  space  for  teacher's  materials. 
Equipment  for  physical  exercise  includes  Jungle-Gym,  sliding  board,  and 
rocking-horse.  Painting  easels,  large  floor  blocks,  and  a  generous  supply 
of  materials  for  kindergarten  work  are  furnished. 

The  Teaching  Staff — There  is  a  fine  professional  spirit  among  the 
kindergarten  teachers.  One  evidence  of  this  fact  is  that  the  teachers  have 
so  whole-heartedly  entered  into  the  activities  of  the  Cincinnati  Council 
of  Childhood  Education  in  recent  years  and  used  it  as  a  means  for  further- 
ing their  own  professional  growth.  This  organization  has  done  much  to 
bring  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  into  closer  cooperation.  The 
size  of  the  membership  and  the  variety  of  interests  included  in  it  make 
it  impossible,  however,  for  all  of  the  professional  needs  of  its  members  to 
be  met. 

The  principal  is  always  an  important  coordinating  factor  in  the 
school.  Upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  school.  He  must  know  the  needs 
of  his  school  and  see  to  it  that  help  is  given  by  available  specialists  where 
it  is  needed.  He  must  be  able  to  judge  the  kindergarten  work  in  his  school 
and  offer  constructive  suggestions  for  improvement.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  must  keep  abreast  of  the  best  educational  practice.  Principals  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  to  which  they  accomplish 
these  ends.  Many  principals  seem  inclined  to  let  the  kindergarten  alone 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  whole  school  activities.  Closer 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens,  the  Director 
of  Primary  Grades,  and  the  principals  seems  necessary.  A  better  program 
for  kindergarten  children  and  their  better  introduction  to  elementary 
school   depend   upon   further   cooperative  planning   by   these  officials. 

Early  Elementary  Grades  (Grades  1,  2,  and  3) 

The  Curriculum — There  is  at  present  no  comprehensive  published 
course  of  study  for  primary  grades  in  Cincinnati.  Practice  varies  there- 
fore greatly  among  schools,  probably  more  than  it  should,  in  respect  to 
curriculum  content  and  time  spent  on  various  subjects.  Courses  of  study 
now  available  include  the  following: 

1.  Tentative  Outline  in  English  for  Primary  Grades,  published  in 
1924.  This  Outline  is  still  used  as  a  basis  for  work  in  the  primary  grades. 
It  was  developed  by  teachers  in  the  schools  working  in  committee  and 
group  conferences  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Primary  Grades. 
Its  development  covered  a  period  of  several  years.  It  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  title  would  indicate.  It  includes  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, a  suggestive  program  and  time  allotment,  statement  of  goals  to  be 
reached,  and  suggested  methods  to  be  used  in  reaching  these  goals.  This 
course  of  study  represented  progressive  practice  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
The  principles  and  general  set-up  are  as  appropriate  now  as  they  were  at 
that  time.  Classroom  practice  has,  however,  advanced  beyond  the  sug- 
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gestions  in  this  course.  As  a  result  of  classroom  experiment,  conference, 
and  discussion  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  publication  of  the 
course,  much  valuable  practice  has  developed  which  has  not  been  pre- 
served either  in  printed  or  mimeographed  form. 

2.  Course  of  Study  in  Penmanship,  published  in  1928.  This  includes 
a  statement  of  aims  and  objectives,  suggested  time  allotments,  materials, 
work  to  be  covered  in  each  half  year,  standards  in  regard  to  position, 
movement,  form  of  letters,  and  rhythm.  Although  large  free  movements 
are  called  for  in  the  outline,  much  of  the  work  seen  by  the  survey  staff 
in  the  lower  grades  was  cramped  writing  on  ruled  paper  seemingly  with- 
out vital  relationship  to  the  other  classroom  activities  of  the  children. 

3.  Tentative  Courses  of  Study  in  Music,  which  were  presented  to 
teachers  in  1931.  These  outline  briefly  objectives,  activities,  equipment, 
song  material,  procedures,  and  attainments  for  each  grade.  This  material 
was  supplemented  in  1933  by  mimeographed  suggestions  concerning  song 
and  record  material  for  the  activity  program  for  each  grade.  The  music 
outlines  present  a  progressive  point  of  view  which  fits  into  the  activity 
program  reasonably  well.  The  program  may  be  expanded,  however,  and 
greater  attention  given  to  creative  work  of  the  children  in  both  song  and 
rhythm.  The  classroom  teacher  should  take  a  larger  responsibility  for 
the  music  work  with  her  class. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  immediate  needs 
in  primary  grades  is  a  well  planned  program  of  curriculum  development 
to  embrace  all  phases  of  work  in  these  grades.  In  organizing  such  a  pro- 
gram use  should  be  made  of  the  resources  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
directors  of  special  fields.  The  reorganized  curriculum  should  provide  for 
levels  of  development  in  all  fields.  Handwriting,  for  example,  should  be 
considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  use  of  large  muscles  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  scribbling.  At  present  the  special  teachers  of  handwriting  teach 
in  grades  two  and  three.  The  classroom  teacher  stays  in  the  room  while 
the  lessons  are  given.  Such  a  procedure  can  hardly  be  justified.  The  class- 
room teachers  should  be  able  to  develop  the  handwriting  work  best  in 
connection  with  the  children's  activities. 

The  reading  program  in  the  primary  grades  is  one  which  especially 
needs  further  study  and  clarification  to  provide  a  balance  of  desirable 
reading  activities.  Teachers  should  be  acquainted  with  recent  scientific 
developments  in  reading  and  with  a  variety  of  acceptable  procedures.  A 
general  diagnostic  testing  program  should  be  set  up  for  the  primary 
grades  in  all  schools  and  remedial  work  given. 

Results  of  the  recent  testing  program  in  all  second  grades  indicate 
that  such  a  program  is  needed.  On  the  Haggerty  Reading  Examination, 
given  to  4,575  children  in  second  grades,  seventeen  schools  attained  an 
average  reading  score  above  the  norm  and  forty-eight  schools  attained 
an  everage  reading  score  below  the  norm.  At  the  time  of  the  test  the 
average  reading  ability  of  second  grade  children  was  below  that  of  the 
national  norms  by  nearly  two  months. 
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These  results  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  a  complete  measure  of  the 
success  of  the  program  of  work  which  has  been  planned  by  the  school 
authorities  for  the  primary  grades,  many  aspects  of  which  are  decidedly 
forward-looking.  It  is  probable  that  if  there  had  been  adequate  machinery 
for  guidance  in  carrying  on  the  program  in  recent  years  the  results  in 
reading  ability  would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  results  do,  how- 
ever, point  to  the  need  for  a  reading  program  more  carefully  differ- 
entiated in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  different  ability  levels  within  each 
class  and  grade,  and  for  a  remedial  reading  program  to  be  worked  out 
in  the  light  of  discovered  needs.  The  committee  that  is  now  working  with 
the  Director  of  Primary  Grades  on  such  a  remedial  reading  program 
should  find  these  results  helpful.  Only  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  can  the  reading  program  be  brought 
to  the  high  level  desired  by  the  school  authorities. 

Experimental  Program  for  Immature  First  Grade  Children — This 
study  was  undertaken  in  March,  1933,  to  meet  the  needs  of  immature  six- 
year-olds  who  ordinarily  would  enter  first  grade  but  who  were  not  ready 
to  undertake  the  regular  first  grade  program,  particularly  with  respect  to 
learning  to  read.  The  experiment  proceeded  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Director  of  Primary  Grades  in  cooperation  with  a  committee  of  principals 
and  teachers  chosen  by  the  Superintendent.  Seven  of  the  schools  chosen 
were  in  the  crowded  section  of  the  city.  One  school  was  composed  largely 
of  children  of  foreign-born  parents  and  in  two  schools  there  were  mixed 
classes,  in  each  of  which  only  one-half  of  the  children  were  mentally 
under-age. 

Since  detailed  descriptions  of  this  program  may  be  gathered  from 
the  two  mimeographed  outlines  on  the  "Pre-Reading  Program"  and  the 
"Health  Program,"  no  full  account  is  needed  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  plan  of  work  of  the  experimental  groups  represents  a  constructive 
beginning  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  needs  of  these  immature  chil- 
dren. The  environmental  conditions  are,  in  the  main,  excellent.  Better 
provision  needs  to  be  made,  however,  for  more  adequate  handling  of  the 
rest  period  as  called  for  in  the  Health  Program  Bulletin.  The  Health  pro- 
gram itself  is  exceptionally  good.  Physical  defects  are  being  detected  and 
given  necessary  remedial  treatment  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Defects  of  per- 
sonality are  also  receiving  much  needed  attention. 

A  commendable  effort  is  being  made,  through  the  Pre-Reading  Pro- 
gram, to  provide  wider  and  more  meaningful  experiences  for  the  children. 
Many  opportunities  are  given,  also,  for  oral  expression  in  connection  with 
these  meaningful  experiences.  The  content  and  method  of  the  curriculum 
do  not,  however,  differ  materially  from  the  work  needed  by  advanced 
kindergarten  groups.  There  should  be  a  reorganization  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  work  to  determine  levels  of  development  to  define 
desirable  procedures  on  each  level.  A  program  more  definitely  pointed 
toward  overcoming  the  difficulties  entering  into  a  lack  of  reading  readi- 
ness should  be  worked  out  for  these  immature  first  grade  groups. 

Classroom  Procedures  —  Procedures  in  primary  classrooms  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  leadership  of  the  principals  and  the  professional 
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vitality  of  individual  teachers.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Director  of 
Primary  Grades  from  continuous  and  close  touch  with  the  teachers 
through  conferences,  bulletins,  and  regular  visits  each  school  has  become 
a  unit  in  itself.  The  classroom  work  seen  by  the  survey  staff  varied  greatly 
in  scope  and  depth  in  different  schools  and  even  within  a  single  school. 
Some  formal,  traditional  work  was  seen,  but  most  of  the  work  was  of  the 
informal,  progressive  type.  In  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  experi- 
mental centers  and  the  cooperating  teacher-training  centers,  it  was  of 
excellent  quality.  In  other  instances  it  was  superficial  and  not  productive 
of  the  results  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  Cincinnati's  well- 
trained  teaching  force.  Standards  for  different  levels  both  within  a  grade 
and  within  this  group  of  grades  are  badly  needed.  Means  should  be  pro- 
vided for  spreading  desirable  practice  through  all  of  the  schools. 

Principles  of  program  making  and  a  variety  of  suggested  daily  pro- 
grams should  be  provided  in  the  new  curriculum  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  The  time  schedule  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date  in  the 
light  of  recent  scientific  findings.  The  terminology  now  used  by  teachers 
in  their  daily  programs  needs  clarification  which  will  provide  a  desirable 
kind  of  uniformity. 

Much  greater  provision  for  individual  difference  is  made  at  present 
for  the  experimental  groups  than  for  any  other  groups  in  the  lower 
grades.  A  program  differentiated  according  to  children's  needs  should 
be  made  available  for  all  children  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Further  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  special 
talents,  interests,  and  aptitudes  of  all  of  the  primary  children.  At  present 
much  greater  attention  is  given  to  under-privileged  children  than  to 
average  and  gifted  ones. 

Standards  do  not  seem  high  enough  for  average  and  fast-moving 
groups  in  the  primary  grades.  Work  for  these  children  should  be  both 
broadened  and  deepened.  The  fast-moving  groups  in  beginning  first 
grade  in  each  school  could  probably  make  more  rapid  progress  in  reading 
than  they  are  now  making.  If  reading  readiness  tests  were  given  in  the 
kindergarten  as  recommended,  the  first  grade  reading  program  could  get 
under  way  with  greater  dispatch  and  efficiency.  Many  primary  teachers 
could  make  greater  use  than  they  now  do  of  the  facilities  of  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  and  particularly  of  the  work  of  the  visiting  teachers  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  gifted  as  well  as  of  problem  children. 

Physical  Setting — Each  primary  classroom  in  the  new  buildings  is 
provided  with  forty  individual  storage  cabinets,  running  water,  built-in 
bookcases  and  racks  for  picture  books  and  magazines,  pinning  spaces  for 
children's  work,  and  adequate  storage  spaces  for  both  large  and  small 
materials.  Work  benches,  easels,  and  play  corners  are  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment in  these  classrooms.  The  rooms  are  suitable  for  activity  work. 
However,  since  work  benches,  easels,  and  large  materials  are  placed  in 
the  classrooms  instead  of  in  separate  industrial  art  rooms,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  increase  the  size  of  such  rooms  in  future  buildings. 

Primary  classrooms  in  old  buildings  vary  greatly  in  accommodations, 
but  most  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  painting  easels,  work  benches. 
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and  large  materials.  If  movable  storage  bins  could  be  installed  in  these 
older  buildings,  children's  large  construction  work  could  be  handled  more 
adequately. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  advisability  of  having  indi- 
vidual movable  tables  and  chairs  for  all  of  the  primary  grades  instead  of 
the  long  tables  seating  a  number  of  children  which  are  now  found  in 
many  classrooms.  The  question  of  proper  lighting  could  be  handled  much 
better  with  individual  tables  and  the  opportunities  for  group  work  would 
be  as  great  as  they  are  now.  Further  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  children  in  second  and  third  grades.  At  present  the  furniture 
and  equipment  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  older  children  satisfactorily.  The  recommendations  of  the  Director 
of  Primary  Grades  and  her  committee  in  regard  to  suitable  chairs  and 
furniture  arrangements  should  form  a  basis  for  further  consideration  of 
these  matters. 

The  supplies  furnished  in  the  primary  grades  are  both  suitable  and 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  an  activity  program.  Library  books  seem  suffi- 
cient in  number,  but  are  not  always  chosen  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the 
particular  group  concerned.  Definite  recommendations  should  be  worked 
out  for  library  books  suitable  to  each  level  within  each  primary  grade. 
Duplications  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  plan  in  operation 
in  the  Cincinnati  schools  of  using  a  variety  of  different  readers  in  each 
primary  grade  is  a  commendable  one,  but  a  closer  study  of  remedial  read- 
ing needs  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  more  suitable  choices  for  each  level. 

Integration  of  Work — integration  of  work  varies  greatly  in  in- 
dividual schools.  The  work  of  the  special  teachers  does  not,  in  some  cases, 
contribute  to  integration.  More  adequate  long-term  planning  for  units  of 
work,  such  as  that  now  being  done  in  some  classes,  would  be  desirable 
for  all  classrooms. 

Since  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  is  based  on 
the  same  principles,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  program  should  not  be 
closely  integrated.  This  could  be  accomplished  through  demonstrations 
and  conferences  showing  developments  of  the  different  phases  of  work 
from  kindergarten  through  third  grade  and  through  a  unified  curriculum 
for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

Upper  Elementary  Grades  (Grades  4-8) 

In  an  address  entitled  "Men  of  To-morrow,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shroder,  then  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  there 
occurs  this  statement  which  might  be  taken  as  a  sketch  of  upper  ele- 
mentary grades.  After  reviewing  the  work  of  the  lower  elementary  grades 
he  says: 

*  *  *  our  fourth  to  sixth  grades  are  organized  more  nearly  on 
traditional  lines  .  .  .  partially  because  of  the  psychology  of  the 
ten  to  twelve  year  old,  partially  because  of  the  necessity  of 
speeding  book  knowledge  in  anticipation  either  of  ending  formal 
education  or  doing  ground  work  for  the  high  schools,  and  largely 
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because  of  the  difficulty  of  continuing  the  progressive  method  for 
large  numbers  in  advanced  tool  subjects,  with  content  subjects  of 
a  more  definite  and  consequently  a  more  limited  character. 

This  statement  plus  the  expression  of  educational  philosophy  given 
in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  report,  which  stresses  the  need  of  ( 1 )  basing 
learning  on  experience,  (2)  providing  for  the  continuity  of  school  ex- 
perience with  out-of-school  experience,  (3)  discovering  special  talents, 
interests,  or  aptitudes,  and  (4)  encouraging  and  assisting  pupils  in  se- 
curing an  independent  integration  of  experience,  are  to  serve  as  a  point 
of  reference  in  discussing  the  work  of  upper  elementary  grades. 

The  educational  philosophy  which  should  permeate  a  school  system 
ought  to  be  evidenced  in  its  curriculum,  in  the  physical  setting,  in  the 
teaching  staff,  and  in  the  agencies  that  coordinate  the  activities  of  all 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  growth  and  development  of  children. 
As  these  elements  in  the  school  system  are  described,  they  should  be 
thought  of  with  reference  to  the  basic  considerations  mentioned  above. 
All  statements  are  made  in  terms  of  schools  visited,  which  represented  a 
sampling  as  to  size,  location,  and  quality  of  teaching  and  supervision. 

The  Curriculum — The  curriculum  of  any  school  system  represents 
its  offerings  to  children  from  any  and  all  sources,  whether  expressed  as  a 
written  course  of  study,  in  textbooks,  or  in  the  methods  and  materials 
actually  used  in  the  classroom. 

Grades  four  to  eight  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  have  for  their  present 
guidance  in  the  social  studies  a  printed  course  of  study  in  geography 
published  at  intervals  from  1924  to  1927  for  grades  four  to  seven,  in- 
clusive. Although  much  of  the  content  is  in  harmony  with  present  ac- 
cepted practice,  many  changes  both  in  content  and  method  are  needed  to 
make  it  adapted  to  present  needs,  such  as  inclusion  of  current  social  and 
economic  problems,  as  well  as  the  building  of  character  and  training  in 
citizenship. 

The  course  in  English  for  grades  four  to  six  was  published  in  1924 
and  1925.  The  directors  and  others  have  recognized  for  some  time  that 
it  should  be  revised  along  functional  lines.  Other  courses  of  study  avail- 
able are  one  in  penmanship  published  in  1928  for  grades  four  through 
eight;  and  a  tentative  course  of  study  in  music  in  mimeographed  form 
dated  1931.  The  course  in  penmanship,  both  in  philosophy  and  use,  needs 
to  tie  up  practice  much  more  closely  with  the  child's  experience.  The 
course  in  music  represents  an  excellent  beginning  but  needs  to  be  ampli- 
fied. No  courses  of  study  were  made  available  to  the  survey  staff  in 
spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  health,  history,  nature  study,  and  science, 
fine  arts,  physical  education,  industrial  arts,  and  household  arts. 

During  the  year  1933-34  the  Director  of  Upper  Elementary  Grades 
worked  with  teachers  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  with  principals 
drawn  from  the  elementary  and  the  junior  high  schools  on  problems  in 
the  field  of  English  for  these  grades.  The  result  was  a  very  creditable 
tentative  course  in  Oral  and  Written  Expression. 
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During  the  current  year  (1934-35)  a  committee  is  at  work  on  Eng- 
lish for  grades  four  to  six,  reading  for  grades  four  to  six,  and  social  studies 
for  grades  four  to  eight.  In  the  latter  field  the  goals  are  set  up  as  "Growth 
in  an  understanding  of  the  social  life  of  the  school,  the  community,  the 
nation,  and  foreign  countries;  growth  in  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  act 
intelligently  in  social  situations."  These  emphasize  three  phases  of  the 
basic  educational  philosophy  presented  and  will  surely  also  provide  for 
discovery  of  special  talents,  interests,  and  aptitudes. 

The  elementary  principals  are  giving  attention  this  year  to  a  study 
of  curriculum  problems.  One  group  is  at  work  unofficially  on  a  course  in 
nature  study  and  science,  the  results  of  which  will  be  shared  with  other 
schools.  Other  fields  will  no  doubt  be  included  in  their  program  later. 
Though  the  survey  staff  considered  seriously  the  recommendation  made 
by  interested  groups  for  including  instruction  in  German  in  elementary 
schools,  it  was  concluded  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  at  present  that 
either  the  children  themselves  or  their  parents  wish  German  as  more  than 
an  elective  subject  in  high  schools.  Certainly  there  is  little  precedent  to  be 
found  for  the  requested  action  in  the  experience  of  other  cities  having 
large  groups  of  foreign  nationality. 

Textbooks  and  Supplementary  Reading — The  majority  of  textbooks 
used  in  grades  four  to  eight  were  adopted  in  1921,  and  there  are  none 
more  recent  than  1926,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  arithmetic.  There  is 
no  textbook  in  nature  study  and  science,  a  situation  which  results  in  find- 
ing science  infrequently  in  the  schools'  programs.  Changes  in  textbooks 
will  necessarily  have  to  keep  pace  with  development  in  curriculum  con- 
struction, if  these  are  to  fulfill  the  goals  for  education. 

Supplementary  reading  materials  supplied  each  year  have  helped  to 
make  teaching  effective,  although  appropriations  for  this  purpose  have 
been  cut  in  the  past  few  years  from  40  cents  to  25  cents  per  pupil.  Books 
for  use  at  these  grade  levels  cost  from  about  70  cents  to  $1.50  per  copy; 
so  the  allotment  does  not  go  very  far  toward  building  adequate  classroom 
libraries  in  the  majority  of  schools  where  there  is  no  branch  of  the  public 
library.  Five  elementary  schools  have  branch  libraries.  Eighteen  schools 
use  book  collections  distributed  weekly  by  the  public  library,  and  in 
certain  individual  classrooms  public  library  collections  are  provided  on 
the  request  of  the  teacher. 

Auxiliary  Agencies — Little  use  is  made  of  the  splendid  educational 
facilities  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  which  has  an  educational  staff 
of  three  people  ready  to  serve  the  schools  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
director  of  the  museum  reported  that  not  more  than  fifty  different  ele- 
mentary teachers  made  trips  to  the  museum  with  their  classes  in  1933-34. 
It  is  recognized  that  transportation  is  the  major  difficulty,  but  cooperative 
effort  should  find  a  solution  to  this  problem  in  Cincinnati  as  it  has  in  other 
cities. 

In  the  older  buildings,  and  in  crowded  sections  of  the  city,  there  are 
few  facilities  for  outdoor  play.  It  would  seem  that  the  appointment  of  a 
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Director  of  School  Hygiene  (as  recommended  in  a  later  chapter)  might 
lead  to  better  use  of  the  facilities  that  are  available,  as  well  as  to  the 
organization  of  a  course  of  study  in  health  that  could  more  adequately 
draw  upon  the  child's  experience  in  school  and  out  of  school.  Such  a 
program  could  contribute  to  more  constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 

There  are  certain  features  of  school  work  in  Cincinnati  which  carry 
over  into  the  field  of  leisure  time,  and  for  which  the  school  and  other 
community  agencies  are  jointly  responsible.  A  Boy's  Hobby  Fair  and  a 
Girl's  Hobby  Fair  sponsored  by  the  Rotary  Club  receive  fine  cooperation 
from  the  departments  of  Industrial  and  Household  Arts.  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  Boy's  Responsibility  Day,  Junior  Red  Cross,  School  Safety,  and 
the  Parliamentary  Law  Program  are  all  contributing  factors.  The  school 
councils,  where  such  exist,  contribute  to  citizenship  and  character  educa- 
tion, as  does  also  the  type  of  report  card  used  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades.  In  certain  instances,  such  as  that  of  Garfield  school,  school  garden- 
ing clubs  emphasize  nature  interests.  In  a  very  few  classrooms  interested 
teachers  have  set  up  nature  museums  to  which  children  make  contribu- 
tions. There  is  need,  however,  for  more  organized  effort,  with  super- 
visory assistance  and  guidance,  in  stressing  the  development  of  leisure 
interests. 

Time  Schedules — Within  the  classroom  itself  is  found  a  wide  varia- 
tion of  practice  in  time  schedules,  classroom  organization,  provision  for 
individual  differences,  use  of  educational  tests,  uses  of  material  and  inter- 
pretation of  method.  Several  of  these  points  were  discussed  in  earlier 
sections  of  this  chapter. 

The  time  schedule  is  a  factor  which  very  definitely  affects  the  use 
made  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  survey  staff  to  suggest 
definite  time  allotments,  but  the  administrative  officers  should  cooperate 
in  a  study  of  time  schedules,  using  available  evidence  such  as  that  pre- 
sented by  Mann  (2)  in  How  Schools  Use  Their  Time.  Mann's  averages 
should  not  be  taken  as  absolute,  but  they  can  well  be  used  as  a  yardstick 
that  will  give  approximate  measures  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  In  the 
newer  education,  time  allotments  are  not  necessarily  thought  of  in  terms 
of  a  week,  but  more  often  in  terms  of  a  semester's  time.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  fit  time  schedules  into  subject  compartments  in  pigeon-hole 
fashion.  Rather  it  is  a  matter  of  securing  balance  among  a  variety  of 
interests. 

Samplings  made  of  the  time  schedules  of  ten  schools  brought 
out  significant  points.  Terminology  varied  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
difficult  to  classify  the  use  made  of  the  time.  Even  within  buildings  there 
were  great  variations  in  two  classes  of  the  same  grade  in  the  amount  of 
time  used  for  a  given  subject.  Little  if  any  use  had  been  made  of  research 
findings  in  the  fields  of  spelling  and  handwriting,  for  each  of  which  75 
minutes  per  week  should  probably  be  considered  the  maximum  time  al- 
lowance. Furthermore,  in  skill  subjects  short  daily  periods  should  be  pro- 

(2)   Mann,  C.  H.     How  Schools  Use  Their  Time.     Teachers  College,  Contribution 
No.  333,  1928. 
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vided  rather  than  two  or  three  longer  periods  per  week.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  principal's  feeling  concerning  the  importance  of  a  subject 
influenced  the  time  schedule.  As  an  illustration  of  the  variation  in  practice. 
Table  5  is  presented. 


Table  5 

Range  in  Time  Allotments  and  Periods  per  Week 

for  Major  Subjects  as  Found  in  Time  Schedules 

of  Ten  Cincinnati  Schools 


Grade  Four 

Grade 

Five 

Grade  Six 

Subject 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Minutes 

Periods 

Minutes 

Periods 

Minutes 

Periods 

Per  Week 

Per  Week 

Per  Week 

120-300 

Per  Week 

~4~5— 

Per  Week 

Per  Week 

Arithmetic 

150-350 

4-5 

200-350 

4-5 

Art 

30-75 

1-2 

30-80 

1-2 

20-90 

1-3 

Geography 

60-180 

2-5 

60-180 

2-4 

120-240 

3-5 

Health 

20-90 

1-3 

30-90 

1-3 

30-60 

1-2 

History- 

(1    menti 
\  30  min. 

on    of    \\ 
period  ( 

60-175 

3-5 

100-190 

3-5 

Industrial  and 

Household  Arts 

30-65 

1-2 

40-60 

1 

60-90 

1 

Language 

30-240 

1-8 

30-210 

3-5 

30-160 

3-5 

Library 

30-70 

1 

30-60 

1 

15-90 

1 

Music 

25-130 

1-3 

45-90 

1-3 

30-90 

1-3 

Physical  Ed. 

60-120 

2-4 

60-150 

2-4 

30-90 

1-2 

Reading 

125-420 

3-8 

90-200 

3-5 

120-225 

4-5 

Spelling 

75-150 

3-5 

120-150 

3-5 

60-150 

2-5 

Writing 

30-90 

1-3 

60-90 

2-3 

60-90 

2-3 

In  seventh  and  eight  grades  it  is  questionable  whether  the  various 
fields  of  study  receive  the  necessary  amounts  and  kinds  of  emphasis. 
A  sampling  of  time  schedules  taken  at  this  level  showed,  in  general,  over- 
emphasis upon  English  and  insufficient  time  given  to  general  science, 
industrial  and  household  arts,  and  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as 
clubs,  as  compared  with  the  programs  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in 
junior  high  schools.  However,  some  of  the  best  teaching  observed  was 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Teachers  at 
these  levels  seemed  to  have  developed  a  freer  type  of  teaching  than  many 
of  those  observed  in  preceding  grades.  This  cannot  be  said  to  be  due 
altogether  to  the  departmentalized  plan,  since  in  a  number  of  instances 
teachers  at  these  levels  were  doing  all  the  teaching  in  the  class. 

Special  Teachers — Time  schedules  are  affected  seriously  by  the 
practice  of  having  itinerant  or  supervising  teachers  for  special  subjects. 
In  fact,  the  classroom  teacher's  program  is  built  around  the  programs  of 
special  teachers.  These  special  teachers  are  found  in  the  fields  of  hand- 
writing, fine  arts,  physical  education,  household  and  industrial  arts,  and 
music.  Table  6  shows  the  number  of  these  special  teachers  in  each  depart- 
ment and  the  amount  of  help  given  to  teachers  in  the  respective  grades. 
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Table  6 

Number  of  Special  Teachers  and  Approximate 
Time  Given  to  Assisting  Classroom  Teachers 


Subject 

Number  of  Teachers 

Distribution  of  Time 

Fine  Arts 

16 

Special  teacher  does  most  of 
teaching  in  grade  four.  In  grades 
5-8  special  teacher  teaches  a 
half  hour  each  week. 

Handwriting 

8.4 

3  25-minute  lessons  per  week  in 
grade  4.  1  20-35  minute  period 
every  other  week  in  grades  five 
and  six. 

Household  Arts 

25.3 

1  60-minute  period  in  grades 
five  and  six.  1  double  period  of 
90  minutes  in  grades  seven  and 
eight. 

Industrial  Arts 

24.3 

1  60-minute  period  in  grades 
five  and  six.  1  double  period  of 
90  minutes  in  grades  seven  and 
eight. 

Music 

13.5 

2  30-minute  periods  per  week  in 
grades  five  and  six.  Classes 
combined. 

Physical  Education 

34 

2  periods  per  week  in  grades 
4-8  supposed  to  provide  100 
minutes. 

The  spotty  character  of  time  schedules  resulting  from  this  practice 
is  only  one  indication  of  the  difficulties  of  integrating  these  special  sub- 
jects into  the  classroom  program  when  the  teaching  is  done  by  special 
teachers.  With  provision  for  emphasis  on  these  subject  fields  in  the 
teacher's  training,  it  should  be  possible,  if  directors  are  given  more  oppor- 
tunity to  supervise,  to  transfer  special  teachers  to  other  types  of  work  or 
to  special  departmentalized  work  within  large  schools,  and  to  make  the 
classroom  teachers  responsible  in  most  cases  for  teaching  these  subjects. 
Such  a  policy  should  probably  not  be  initiated  immediately,  but  all  new 
teachers  coming  into  the  system  should  be  prepared  to  teach  special 
subjects  under  supervision,  at  least  in  lower  grades  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem  gradually.  This  statement  should  not  be  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  minimize  the  value  of  these  special  subjects,  which  are  today 
becoming  as  essential  to  many  children  as  are  the  three  R's,  but  to  make 
them  a  more  integral  part  of  the  whole  program. 

Classroom  Organization — A  general  picture  of  the  teaching  organi- 
zation in  elementary  grades  has  already  been  given.  The  one-teacher 
plan,  the  departmentalized  plan  with  variations,  and  the  cooperative  plan 
are  all  in  use.  Several  classroms  were  visited  in  which  the  teacher  was 
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attempting  to  integrate  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Social  studies  were 
the  core  or  center  of  interest,  the  work  in  reading,  language,  spelling,  and 
other  content  subjects  being  related  to  this  center  wherever  they  fitted  in 
naturally.  Skills  not  called  for  in  any  of  these  subjects  in  the  course  of 
activity  were  developed  separately.  The  best  use  of  progressive  methods 
was  observed  in  these  situations.  This  type  of  teaching  seems  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  students  recently  trained  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

For  example,  material  from  charts  seen  in  an  eighth  grade  showed 
that  children  were  being  given  real  experiences  on  which  to  base  judg- 
ments, that  these  experiences  were  tied  up  with  life  outside  the  school,  and 
that  they  led  toward  independent  integration  of  total  experience.  All  of 
these  items  are  set  up  as  desirable  goals  of  education.  The  following  sec- 
tion is  quoted  from  the  charts  of  the  pupils: 

Chart  1.         Our  Excursions 


1.  Procter  and  Gamble  (Soap)  Sept.   13 

2.  Kahn's  (Meat)  Sept.  27 

3.  American  Products  (Chemicals)  Oct.   15 

4.  Lunkenheimer's  (Metal)  Oct.   22 

Chart  2.         Reasons  for  Making  a  Model  of  a  Factory 

1.  To  show  others  what  we  are  doing. 

2.  To  clear  up  questions  about  soap  making. 

3.  To  give  other  children  ideas. 

4.  To  help  us  appreciate  the  complications  in  machinery. 

Chart  3.         We  hope  to  improve  in  these  character  qualities: 

1.  Sharing  ideas  2.  Cooperation 

3.   Initiative  4.   Responsibility 

5.   Courtesy 


Individual  Differences — In  the  matter  of  provision  for  individual 
differences,  there  was  no  well-defined  policy  discernible.  Homogeneous 
grouping  was  emphasized  but  varied  in  its  application  with  the  size  of 
the  building.  Basic  principles  in  this  plan  for  grouping  should  be  devel- 
oped through  the  cooperation  of  assistant  superintendents,  directors,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  the  staff  of  the  psychological  laboratory.  In  a  similar 
way  problems  relating  to  failures  and  promotions  should  be  attacked,  as 
well  as  those  concerned  with  other  types  of  individual  adjustments. 
Among  these  the  left-handed  child  and  his  proper  adjustment  to  the  writ- 
ing situation  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  a  small  building,  all  ability  groups  were  found  in  the  same  class- 
room; in  a  large  building,  in  which  there  were  four  rooms  of  each  grade, 
children  were  sectioned  in  terms  of  intelligence  test  results.  In  no  situation 
did  special  provisions  seem  to  be  made  for  gifted  children. 

A  number  of  sincere  attempts  at  ability  grouping  in  reading  were 
noted,  in  which  the  teacher  was  adjusting  the  kind  and  amount  of  reading 
done  to  the  children's  ability,  as  judged  by  the  results  of  standardized 
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reading  tests.  In  one  or  two  situations  such  work  was  done  as  a  part  of 
an  organized  program  in  remedial  reading  carried  on  in  the  building. 

Educational  tests  of  every  variety  are  used  at  almost  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  There  appeared  to  be  no  common  purpose  evident  in  the  uses 
to  which  results  were  put.  In  some  instances  it  was  doubtful  whether  or 
not  they  were  used  for  any  clearly  defined  purpose.  In  others,  the  principal 
used  the  results  as  one  factor  in  determining  promotions,  and  in  making 
proper  classification  of  pupils.  It  was  interesting  to  find  a  few  classrooms 
in  which  new  type  tests  made  by  the  teachers  themselves  were  being  used 
to  check  the  kind  and  amount  of  learning  achieved. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Instruction — An  objective  measure  of  the 
quality  of  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  was  secured  through  the 
use  of  educational  tests  in  connection  with  the  survey.  The  table  on  page 
182  which  shows  the  grade  standard  reached  by  the  fifth  grade  may  be 
interpreted  as  showing  the  need  of  an  up-to-date  curriculum  and  textbooks 
together  with  an  evaluation  of  methods  that  are  at  present  being  used. 
For  instance,  in  history,  to  which  are  given  from  60-175  minutes  per  week 
in  the  fifth  grade  with  an  average  of  150  minutes,  almost  double  the 
amount  given  by  Mann  as  the  average  of  the  country,  the  average  grade 
standard  reached  by  the  fifth  grade  Cincinnati  children  is  below  standard. 
This  may  be  due  to  one  or  all  of  the  following  factors:  lack  of  modern 
textbooks,  absence  of  course  of  study,  wide  variations  in  time  schedules, 
and  too  large  classes.  Children  also  fell  below  standard  in  spelling, 
though  the  time  schedule  is  more  than  adequate  and  the  textbook  used  is 
at  least  average.  In  arithmetic  the  time  allotment  is  in  general  widely 
varied,  but  fifth  grade  children  are  below  standard  on  the  test. 

In  all  these  fields  evaluation  should  be  made  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  being  used,  since  the  indications  are  plain  that  improvements 
can  and  should  be  brought  about.  Indications  are  equally  plain  that  both 
poor  and  excellent  teaching  exist  side  by  side.  For  example,  in  only  a  few 
of  the  situations  observed  did  the  teacher  take  children  into  her  confidence 
and  allow  them  to  assist  in  planning  and  carrying  out  problem  assign- 
ments, which  would  help  them  to  relate  their  school  experiences  to  actual 
living.  However,  the  Director  of  Upper  Elementary  Grades  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  program  that  emphasizes  pupil  initiative,  responsibility,  and 
evaluation  and  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  teachers  and  principals  in  bringing  about  such  a  program. 

Teachers,  principals,  directors,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  elementary  instruction  expressed  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees  a 
feeling  of  need  for  a  program  of  curriculum  construction  which  would 
require  continuous  revision,  and  which  would  provide  for  continuity  from 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school  (considering  education  in  the  ver- 
tical sense)  and  for  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  all  departments  (consid- 
ering education  in  the  horizontal  sense).  Instances  were  cited  of  the  need 
for  careful  study  of  grade  placement  of  experiences  in  such  a  subject  as 
arithmetic  in  the  light  of  scientific  investigations;  of  the  need  for  integra- 
tion of  the  household  and  industrial  arts  programs  with  the  social  studies; 
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and  the  utilization  of  counselors,  visiting  teachers,  and  others  in  course 
of  study  making. 

The  real  reason  for  lack  of  any  uniformity  in  methods  of  teaching, 
in  organization,  in  use  of  tests,  and  in  interpretation  of  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  each  school  lives  unto  itself.  Schools 
within  the  city  may  vary  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  Cincinnati  varies 
from  neighboring  Ohio  cities.  Standardization  of  practice  is  not  desirable, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  in  essentials,  with  many  opportunities 
for  individual  interpretation  of  details,  is  to  be  sought.  This  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  coordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  officers. 

Physical  Setting — The  buildings  visited  ranged  from  some  built  in 
the  60s  and  70s  to  one  opened  in  the  past  year  or  two.  In  the  older  build- 
ings the  classroom  environment  was  not  conducive  to  the  best  work. 
Seats  were  usually  fastened  to  the  floor  and  there  was  little  equipment  to 
make  the  rooms  attractive  to  children.  In  the  new  buildings  there  was  an 
abundance  of  built-in  equipment  in  each  classroom  to  include  a  lavatory 
and  drinking  fountain,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  library  shelves,  and 
storage  space.  To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Shroder: 

Along  with  variety  of  extensions,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
standardize  types  of  rooms  for  specific  uses  .  .  .  As  far  as  possible 
north  windows  have  been  eliminated  from  school  rooms.  Ante- 
rooms are  not  being  built.  Black-board  space  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Combined  auditoria-gymnasia  are  standard  for 
all  elementary  schools.  So  also  are  double  classrooms  for  large 
group  meetings,  which  can  be  converted  into  single  classrooms 
by  closing  the  partition  doors. 

In  the  newer  buildings  the  music  rooms,  where  two  classes  or  more 
might  be  combined,  the  well-equipped  household  and  industrial  arts 
rooms,  the  auditorium,  and  the  gymnasium  were  appreciated  by  both 
teachers  and  principals.  Music  room,  auditorium,  and  gymnasium  were 
not  frequently  found  in  old  buildings.  In  the  light  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  concerning  teaching  methods  and  programs,  it  would 
seem  that  in  any  future  new  buildings  for  grades  kindergarten  through 
six,  a  general  utility  room  for  work  in  general  shop,  cooking,  sewing, 
nature  study,  and  science,  might  take  the  place  of  the  present  two  rooms 
provided  for  industrial  arts  and  household  arts.  As  a  step  in  this  direction, 
the  Director  of  Household  Arts  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Arts  should 
be  encouraged  to  follow  their  own  expressed  wish  in  work  on  a  combined 
course  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Girls  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  wood  and  boys  to  cook  and  sew.  Furthermore,  in  the  older  buildings 
where  seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  be  continued  because  of  location, 
children  of  these  grades  should  have  the  same  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
children  enrolled  in  junior  high  schools,  in  so  far  as  special  rooms  and 
special  equipment  are  concerned. 

In  certain  instances  various  features  were  observed  in  elementary 
classrooms,  which  should  be  encouraged  in  a  city-wide  program.  The  use 
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of  an  easel  provided  opportunity  for  certain  individuals  to  use  free  time; 
conference  tables  and  library  tables  contributed  to  carrying  on  research 
work  in  the  classroom;  and  work  benches  made  it  possible  to  carry  on 
construction  that  would  help  in  clarifying  the  social  studies.  A  telephone 
system  in  newer  buildings  helped  to  save  both  the  principal's  and  the 
teacher's  time. 

In  general,  teachers  have  done  their  best  to  create  proper  health 
conditions  in  so  far  as  it  lies  within  their  control.  Teachers  have  attempted 
in  the  old  buildings  to  see  that  no  child  directly  faces  the  light.  However, 
studies  such  as  Bennett's  (3)  on  School  Posture  and  Seating  could  be 
used  to  advantage.  Electric  lighting  in  the  new  buildings  provide  for 
economy  through  the  use  of  three  buttons  per  classroom.  Since  the  visits 
of  the  survey  staff  were  made  in  October,  ventilation  and  heating  pre- 
sented no  observable  problem.  Provision  for  weekly  showers  in  districts 
in  which  children  have  no  facilities  at  home  for  proper  bathing  represents 
a  commendable  feature. 

The  seating  problem  is  one  that  needs  attention  from  several  angles. 
In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  funds  allow,  those  classrooms  in  which  group 
work  is  or  would  be  done  should  be  provided  with  movable  seats.  In  terms 
of  a  check-up  made  in  November,  1934,  slightly  more  than  a  third  of 
the  classrooms  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six  are  equipped  with  movable 
seats,  and  approximately  half  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  so 
equipped.  Furthermore,  principals  and  teachers  should  see  to  it  that  mov- 
able seats  are  actually  moved  into  a  semi-circle  for  discussion  or  recrea- 
tional reading  periods,  into  small  groups  for  research  work,  and  into  other 
positions  to  provide  for  ability  grouping  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  In  so 
far  as  the  survey  staff  was  able  to  discover,  no  one  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  periodic  adjustment  of  seats  to  fit  children's  needs.  This 
is  a  problem  which  deserves  administrative  attention. 

The  Teaching  Staff — As  has  been  said,  the  new  requirements  for 
eligibility  for  teaching  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  together  with  the  single 
salary  schedule,  should  result  in  a  well-trained  efficient  staff.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  organization  of  the  Superintendent's  office  does  not  provide 
for  a  definite  system  of  records  for  each  teacher,  so  that  information  de- 
sired by  the  survey  staff  was  not  available.  According  to  the  report  made 
by  the  elementary  principals'  group  on  the  appointment  and  transfer  of 
teachers,  which  was  never  officially  approved,  principals  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  present  plan.  The  group  of  people  from  the  School  Survey 
Sponsoring  Committee  who  met  with  the  survey  staff  felt  that  some  type 
of  teacher  rating  should  be  used  to  determine  a  teacher's  tenure  as  well 
as  her  salary  status. 

Figures  for  1930-31  show  a  small  amount  of  teacher  turnover  for 
the  city  as  a  whole.  One  principal  made  the  statement  that  at  least  half  of 
the  teachers  in  upper  elementary  grades  have  taught  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more.  Provided  that  they  have  continued  to  study  for  purposes  other 
than    the    mere    fulfillment    of   requirements    for    salary    increases,    such 

(3)   Bennett,  H.  E.         School  Posture  and  Seating.         Ginn,  1928. 
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teachers  may  be  equally  as  efficient  as  younger  teachers.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  this  situation  would  seem  desirable,  and  basic  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  curriculum. 

The  professional  attitude  of  teachers,  principals,  and  directors  varied 
with  individuals  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  generali- 
zation. Some  teachers  said  they  missed  the  opportunities  for  group  meet- 
ings with  directors.  Others  said  that  they  were  glad  to  be  freed  from 
attending,  since  certain  teachers  usually  occupied  the  limelight.  Some 
teachers,  especially  those  new  to  the  system,  said  they  called  in  the  direc- 
tors frequently;  others  stated  that  they  had  not  called  the  directors  for 
several  years,  for  they  were  teachers  of  experience  and  did  not  need  help. 
Some  principals  were  frankly  glad  that  directors  were  available  only  on 
call.  They  stated  that  some  directors  had  become  too  dictatorial  in  the 
past:  they  seldom  called  upon  the  directors.  Others  stated  that  they  could 
not  be  experts  in  all  fields  and  called  in  the  Director  of  the  Upper  Ele- 
mentary Grades  for  classroom  visitation  and  for  conference  with  the 
groups  of  teachers.  They  frequently  mentioned  the  helpfulness  of  the 
Directors  of  Art,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Upper  Elementary  Grades. 

When  teachers  were  questioned  concerning  the  type  of  help  they 
asked  of  principals,  they  frequently  said,  "to  secure  supplies  and  equip- 
ment." These  were  usually  the  teachers  who  did  not  call  the  directors. 
Other  teachers  asked  for  help  with  problem  children,  on  planning  work, 
and  on  certain  curriculum  problems.  When  principals  were  asked  con- 
cerning types  of  help  they  gave  to  teachers,  there  was  one  mention  of 
curriculum  problems,  one  mention  of  classification  of  pupils,  seven  men- 
tions of  materials,  four  of  parent  conferences,  one  of  disciplinary  cases, 
one  of  study  meetings,  four  of  conferences  with  teachers,  one  of  evaluat- 
ing units,  one  of  teaching  techniques,  two  of  research,  and  one  of  planning 
work. 

The  majority  of  principals  interviewed  were  alert,  sensitive  to  prob- 
lems, and  genuinely  interested  in  their  work.  A  large  number  of  them 
serve  two  schools  and  in  several  instances  three  schools,  with  assistant 
principals  in  charge.  These  assistants  are  usually  part-time  teachers.  Prin- 
cipals are  responsible  for  all  clerical  work  in  the  building,  and  in  many 
cases  this  takes  the  major  portion  of  their  time.  Directors  of  departments 
feel  that  if  they  could  cooperate  with  principals  and  the  purchasing  office 
in  drawing  up  approved  lists  of  supplies  and  equipment,  both  time  and 
money  could  be  saved.  A  study  by  the  elementary  principals'  group  en- 
titled "Inquiry  on  Clerical  Functions"  indicates  in  the  conclusions  that, 
if  the  principal  is  to  be  a  real  educational  leader,  he  must  have  more  time 
for  supervision. 

The  survey  staff  clearly  realizes  that  a  director  of  later  elementary 
grades  cannot  and  should  not  visit  every  one  of  the  517  teachers  in  these 
grades  in  a  routine  way.  However,  through  coordination  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  efforts,  it  should  be  possible  for  principals  to  see  to  it  that 
older  teachers  who  need  stimulation,  teachers  who  are  experiencing  diffi- 
culties, teachers  who  are  doing  fine  pieces  of  work  which  should  be  shared 
with  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  should  have  the  constructive  sugges- 
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tions  of  the  supervisor.  In  a  simliar  way  machinery  should  be  set  up 
whereby  principals  may  secure  both  administrative  and  supervisory 
training  that  will  make  their  work  more  efficient. 

The  relationships  between  principals  and  teachers  and  between 
teachers  and  children  seem  generally  good.  In  one  room  children  took 
charge  of  the  visitor  when  the  teacher  was  called  from  the  room  and 
showed  her  many  things  of  interest.  One  boy  remarked,  "We've  got  a 
good  teacher.  There  isn't  anything  we  wouldn't  do  for  her.''  Other  similar 
instances  might  be  cited  where  children  and  teacher  were  working  to- 
gether cooperatively.  In  many  situations  teachers  and  children  together 
had  helped  to  create  a  stimulating  environment  through  the  use  of  bulle- 
tin boards,  charts,  art  work,  and  other  materials.  The  influence  of  the 
teacher's  example  in  speech,  from  the  standpoint  of  enunciation,  in  some 
cases  was  evident.  Attention  should  be  given  to  this  problem  in  all  class- 
rooms. 

Some  criticisms  were  made  by  members  of  the  School  Survey  Spon- 
soring Committee  concerning  the  failure  of  teachers  in  general  to  take 
part  in  community  activities  not  only  in  the  school  community  but  in  the 
city  at  large.  No  evidence  is  available  to  show  the  amount  of  participation 
by  teachers  in  such  activities.  This  problem  might  well  be  taken  for  study 
by  the  teachers'  group. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  Present  arrangements  for  administration  of  elementary  schools 
are  satisfactory;  arrangements  for  using  facilities  for  supervision  are 
neither  adequate  nor  economical. 

2.  On  the  whole,  the  organization  of  elementary  schools  is  satis- 
factory, except  that  (a)  there  is  lack  of  coordination  of  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades;  (b)  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  policy  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  and  facilities  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  elementary 
schools;  (c)  guidance  in  the  organization  of  departmentalized  grades  is 
needed;  (d)  more  definite  statements  of  policy  and  procedures  concerning 
the  organization  of  groups  is  needed  to  make  truly  homogeneous  groups. 

3.  There  is  a  sincere  and  intelligent  effort  to  provide  an  integrated 
activity  program  in  primary  grades  in  line  with  accepted  progressive 
practice. 

4.  The  resources  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  are  used  to  good  advantage 
but  not  to  the  extent  possible. 

5.  There  is  at  present  no  comprehensive  curriculum  for  elementary 
schools.  There  are  separate  courses  of  study  in  several  subjects,  only  a 
few  of  them  later  than  1930,  some  of  them  representing  excellent  curricu- 
lum planning.  The  materials  available  in  social  studies  and  science  are 
decidedly  inadequate.  Under  such  conditions  practice  varies  as  much  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  as  does  Cincinnati's  practice  differ  from  that  of 
other  cities. 
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6.  Quality  of  teaching  ranges  from  unacceptable  to  superior.  The 
presence  of  decidedly  superior  teaching  suggests  that  the  spread  of  these 
practices  is  possible  through  supervisory  assistance. 

7.  Building  facilities  vary  widely,  as  is  always  true  in  an  old  city, 
the  new  buildings  showing  Cincinnati's  intention  to  provde  comfortable, 
healthful,  appropriate,  economical  housing  for  its  children's  schooling. 
Equipment  is  fairly  generous  and  fairly  uniform. 

8.  Objective  evidence  of  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  pupil  progress 
is  scanty,  since  there  is  no  regular  measurement  program  such  as  most 
school  systems  rely  upon.  Sampling  tests  given  by  the  survey  staff  indicate 
(1)  the  need  of  regular  comprehensive  testing  programs,  and  (2)  below- 
average  performance  of  elementary  school  children  on  nationally  stand- 
ardized tests. 

9.  On  the  whole  there  is  little  use  made  of  the  excellent  educational 
facilities  Cincinnati  affords  in  the  way  of  museums,  libraries,  and  music 
and  art  facilities  to  supplement  the  school's  educational  program. 

Recommendations  (4) 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  there  be  a  thorough  revision  of  the  curriculum  for  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades,  unifying  all  phases  of  work  and  clearly  defin- 
ing standards  for  advancing  levels. 

2.  That  a  more  adequate  reading  program  be  developed  for  each 
level  of  the  lower  grade  field  with  special  consideration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  readiness  and  the  grouping  of  children  in  each  grade 
according  to  their  reading  needs. 

3.  That  kindergarten  work  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  varying 
abilities  and  advancing  levels,  the  work  for  the  more  mature  children  to 
be  organized  more  fully  and  around  large  group  interests. 

4.  That  the  present  excellent  work  for  experimental  groups  in  first 
grade  be  extended  to  all  schools  and  that  this  work  be  further  developed 
and  supported  as  far  as  possible  by  school  funds. 

5.  That  there  be  closer  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  directors  and 
principals  of  schools,  in  planning  for  the  supervision  of  classroom  work. 
The  use  of  a  written  form  for  requesting  help  of  the  Superintendent's 
office  is  recommended  as  one  means. 

6.  That  more  nearly  adequate  provision  be  made  for  diagnosing  and 
overcoming  speech  defects,  particularly  in  kindergarten  and  beginning 
first  grade. 

7.  That  a  report  card  based  on  the  one  now  being  used  in  experi- 
mental classes  be  developed  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  and 
that  report  forms  for  upper  grades  be  similarly  modified. 

(9)    See   also  pages   200-201,   giving   "General  Recommendations  Applicable  to  All 
Day  Schools." 
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8.  That  in  order  to  secure  further  coordination  in  the  instructional 
program,  a  policy  be  adopted  looking  toward  gradual  elimination  or 
reduction  in  numbers  of  special  subject  teachers  in  grades  below  seventh. 

9.  That  to  secure  uniformity  in  teaching  techniques  where  uni- 
formity is  desirable  (as  in  the  teaching  of  reading)  directors  and  super- 
visors be  directed  to  prepare  and  distribute  guides  and  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  through  meetings  and  other  means  to  acquaint  teachers  and 
principals  with  accepted  practices. 

10.  That  in  schools  which  are  organized  on  departmental  or  coopera- 
tive group  plans,  teachers  be  assigned  to  teach  groups  of  subjects  (such 
as  social  studies)  rather  than  single  subjects  (such  as  history),  and  that 
conferences  be  held  frequently  of  all  teachers  working  with  the  same 
pupils,  so  as  to  secure  a  well-rounded  program. 

11.  That  immediate  attention  be  given  to  the  following  curriculum 
provisions: 

(a)  Overview  and  statement  of  objectives  for  whole  elementary 
curriculum. 

(b)  Prompt  revision  of  the  geography  course  of  study  as  a 
part  of  a  new  social  studies  course. 

(c)  New  courses  of  study  in  the  fields  of  nature  and  science, 
and  the  language  arts  particularly. 

(d)  A  unified  industrial  arts  program  for  general  shop,  cooking 
and  sewing,  and  other  activities  to  replace  the  segregated 
industrial  arts  for  boys  and  household  arts  for  girls  in  six- 
grade  elementary  schools,  this  program  to  be  extended  to 
all  grades. 

12.  That  committees  of  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  the  selection  of  educational  supplies,  including  text- 
books in  keeping  with  new  courses  of  study. 

13.  That  so  far  as  is  possible  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students 
still  necessarily  in  the  elementary  schools  be  given  the  same  type  of  pro- 
gram that  is  recommended  for  junior  high  schools,  including  guidance 
and  extra-curricular  activities.  To  this  end  there  should  be  an  articula- 
tion committee  with  membership  from  both  levels,  to  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  policies  and  curricula  between  principals  and  teachers  of 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 

14.  That  a  study  of  time  schedules  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  some  degree  of  desirable  uniformity  in  terminology,  subject 
emphasis,  and  time  allotments  in  keeping  with  the  results  of  scientific 
studies.  A  copy  of  each  teacher's  program  should  be  on  file  at  the  admin- 
istrative offices. 

15.  That  the  work  of  the  elementary  principal  be  made  an  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  leadership  through  provision  of  adequate  clerical 
help  and  through  training  in  service  in  the  principles  of  supervision  and 
the  systematization  of  office  routine. 
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Chapter  6 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  SECONDARY  LEVEL 

In  studying  the  non-vocational  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  the  ap- 
proach has  been  to  examine  the  facilities  provided,  the  extent  to  which 
these  facilities  reach  the  part  of  the  population  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, the  conditions  under  which  they  operate,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained. Much  information  pertinent  to  these  subjects  is  to  be  found  in 
other  chapters  of  this  report.  In  this  chapter  are  included  treatments  of 
provisions  for  high-school  education,  their  adequacy  in  reaching  the 
youth  of  Cncinnati,  the  program  of  studies,  the  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, library  service,  guidance  and  social  adjustment,  provisions  for  indi- 
vidual abilities  and  needs  of  pupils,  internal  adminstration,  and  the  im- 
provement of  instruction. 

Provisions  for  High-School  Education 
in  Cincinnati 

Types  of  Schools  Provided 

The  people  of  Cincinnati  have  in  a  generous  manner  provided  for 
the  education  of  pupils  of  high-school  age.  The  provisions  are  by  no 
means  perfect,  and  throughout  these  pages  suggestions  will  be  given  for 
their  improvement.  The  reader  should,  however,  at  no  time  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  facilities  have  not  only  been  generously  provided  but  that 
they  have  also  been  maintained  through  the  depression  years  with  a  far- 
seeing  vision. 

Cincinnati  has  6  senior  high  schools,  10  junior  high  schools,  35  ele- 
mentary schools  which  offer  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work,  9  vocational 
evening  high  schools,  3  night  high  schools,  1  summer  (both  day  and 
evening)  high  school,  and  a  number  of  private  and  parochial  institutions 
of  high-school  grade. 

Data  on  the  vocational  high  schools  of  both  day  and  evening  type 
will  be  supplied  in  another  chapter  of  this  report.  Also,  since  this  is  a 
survey  of  public  education  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  treat  of  schools 
supported  by  private  funds.  It  is  of  significance  to  note,  however,  that 
the  high  schools  of  denominational  type  had,  in  October,  1934.  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  3,500  pupils. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Enrollment — The  names  of  the  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
and  the  number  of  grades,  pupils,  and  teachers  assigned  to  each  during 
the  school  year  1933-34  are  reported  in  Table  7. 

The  total  enrollment  in  Cincinnati  day  high  schools  during  the  school 
year  1933-34  was  nearly  17,000;  in  addition  there  were  nearly  4,300 
pupils  of  junior  high  school  age  who  were  registered  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  elementary  schools.  Of  the  total  number  in  grades  7-12, 
inclusive,  20.2  per  cent  were  in  elementary  schools,  35.5  per  cent  in  junior 
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high  schools,  and  44.3  per  cent  in  senior  and  four-year  high  schools. 
Comparison  of  these  enrollments  with  those  for  September,  1934,  reveals 
that  the  enrollment  in  grades  7-12  for  that  one  month  is  greater  than  the 
total  enrollment  for  the  school  year  ending  the  preceding  June.  The  in- 
crease in  numbers  is  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  growth  of  the  senior 
high  schools,  especially  Western  Hills,  Hughes,  and  Hartwell,  with  not 
much  change  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  with  a  small  loss  in  junior  high  schools. 

The  increases  in  enrollments  for  a  number  of  years  past  have  caused 
overcrowding  in  the  high-school  buildings.  The  congestion  in  Western 
Hills  High  School  is  especially  acute.  Discussion  of  this  problem  and  its 
solution  will  be  found  in  Chapter  22,  dealing  with  the  school  plant. 
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Education  at  the  Junior  High  School  Level — Fifty-six  percent  of  the 
pupils  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  last  year  registered  in  junior 
high  schools.  The  percentage  is  fractionally  lower  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 1934.  If  the  total  enrollments  in  all  reorganized  high  schools  (by 
reorganization  is  meant  deviation  from  the  conventional  organization  of 
eight  grades  in  elementary  school  followed  by  four  years  in  high  school) 
are  compared  with  the  total  enrollments  in  conventional  high  schools  (in- 
cluding the  vocational  high  schools),  it  appears  that  the  development  to- 
ward reorganization  in  Cincinnati  has  progressed  slightly  farther  than  it 
has  in  other  large  cities  of  the  nation.  ( 1 ) 

The  assignment  of  pupils  in  increasing  numbers  to  junior  high  schools 
represents  a  policy  of  the  Cincinnati  system.  The  number  in  junior  high 
schools  has  steadily  risen  during  the  last  six  years  while  the  enrollments 
in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  elementary  schools  have  gradually  be- 
come smaller.  A  slowing  up  of  this  movement  during  the  last  three  years 
is  due  to  economic  conditions  and  is  not  assignable  to  any  change  in 
plan. 

The  people  of  Cincinnati  in  gradually  abandoning  the  8-4  system  of 
organization  in  favor  of  reorganization  are  following  both  modern  edu- 
cational theory  (2)  and  the  most  prevalent  practice  in  larger  cities  of 
the  nation.  (3)  Furthermore,  while  reorganized  schools  do  not  attain  all 
the  desirable  outcomes  claimed  for  them,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
show  that  the  objectives  set  are  more  nearly  realized  under  reorganiza- 
tion than  under  the  conventional  8-4  plan.  (4) 

Specialization  on  College  Preparation  in  Walnut  Hills  High  School 

A  unique  feature  of  education  in  Cincinnati  is  the  presence  of  a  high 
school,  Walnut  Hills,  specializing  in  college  preparatory  work.  The  ques- 
tions raised  regarding  this  school  by  Cincinnati  citizens  appointed  to  ad- 
vise with  the  survey  staff  were  so  frequent  and  persistent  that  special 
effort  was  made  to  gather  information  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
school.  A  detailed  statement  of  this  evidence  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  it  has  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  Board  of  Education.  Space  here  allows  only  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  findings.  The  principal  ones  are: 

1.  The  school  selects  its  pupils  with  great  care  to  make  as  cer- 
tain as  possible  that  they  have  aptitude  for   college  work; 

(1)  In  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population  36.2  percent  of  the  total  high-school 
registration  was  in  conventional  (not  reorganized)  schools  in  1932.  In  Cincinnati 
the  parallel  figure  for  1934  is  31.4  percent.  For  supporting  data  see  Pamphlet 
No.  53  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  "Statistics  of  High  Schools  in  Larger 
Cities." 

(2)  For  a  summary  of  the  claimed  advantages  of  junior  high  schools  see  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1932,  No.  17,  Monograph  No.  19,  "The  Program 
of  Studies."  pp.  8-13. 

(3)  See  Tables  3,  5,  and  6  of  "Statistics  of  High  Schools  in  Larger  Cities,"  already 
referred  to  in  this  chapter. 

(4)  See  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1932,  No.  17,  Monograph  No.  5  "The 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education." 
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however,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  declared  eligible  to 
attend  Walnut  Hills  register  in  other  high  schools. 

2.  The  graduates  of  Walnut  Hills  High  School  go  to  college  in 
large  numbers — 90  percent  of  them  from  the  class  of  1933; 
the  other  high  schools  also  have  a  considerable  number  of 
graduates  going  to  college,  more  than  half  of  the  1928  class 
and  more  than  a  third  of  the  1933  class  of  Hughes  High 
School  matriculating  in  college  the  year  following  their  grad- 
uations. 

3.  Walnut  Hills  draws  more  than  two-fifths  of  its  pupils  from 
homes  within  walking  distance  of  the  school;  another  two- 
fifths  of  the  pupil  personnel  leave  some  more  accessible  high 
school  to  attend  Walnut  Hills. 

4.  The  subject  offerings  of  the  school  furnish  slight  evidence  of 
the  college  preparatory  function;  with  few  exceptions,  the 
offerings  are  duplicated  in  the  other  high  schools. 

5.  The  building  facilities  are  utilized  less  extensively  than  in 
other  schools;  while  the  Walnut  Hills  building  is  under- 
utilized, the  other  four  large  high  schools  are  overcrowded; 
full  utilization  of  the  excellent  facilities  of  Walnut  Hills,  if  it 
were  a  district  high  school,  would  tend  to  relieve  congestion 
in  the  other  high  schools. 

6.  Specialization  of  high  schools  is  usually  justified  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  reasons:  Need  of  special  equipment; 
need  of  special  teaching  methods;  registration  of  few  pupils 
for  special  work,  thus  making  it  impracticable  to  offer  the 
work  in  more  than  one  school.  It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate 
that  any  of  these  reasons  exist  for  specialization  on  college 
preparation  in  Cincinnati. 

The  final  recommendation  on  the  subject  of  specialization  on  college 
preparation  in  Walnut  Hills  High  School  as  given  in  a  detailed  statement 
submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education 
reads  as  follows: 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  attempts  to 
keep  Walnut  Hills  a  specialized  high  school  should  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  policy  of  comprehensiveness  such  as  is  followed  in 
the  other  large  high  schools  of  the  city.  Pupils  who  have  indi- 
cated interest  in  preparing  for  college  and  have  displayed  special 
aptitude  for  college  entrance  work  can,  it  would  appear,  be  taken 
care  of  adequately  through  application  of  the  principle  of  group- 
ing in  comprehensive  high  schools,  as,  indeed,  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  both  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere. 
In  abandoning  the  policy  of  specialization  on  college  en- 
trance there  is  no  need  for  breaking  down  the  individuality  of 
the  school.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  Greek,  let  the  subject  be  re- 
tained in  the  school;  similarly  with  the  six  years  of  Latin  and 
any  other  curriculm  peculiarities  which  it  may  seem  desirable 
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to  retain.  The  principle  of  teaching  subjects  for  which  there  is 
little  demand  in  one  or  a  few  schools  is  an  entirely  justifiable 
one.  Pupils  who  want  those  subjects  can  then  register  for  them 
in  those  schools. 

With  the  return  of  Walnut  Hills  as  a  general  school,  need 
will  arise  for  redistricting.  In  such  redistricting  it  is  desirable 
that  Walnut  Hills  relieve  the  congestion  in  other  schools.  Also 
it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  survey  staff  that  the  shift  from 
specialization  and  city-wide  enrollment  to  general  education 
and  district  limits,  be  a  gradual  one,  preferably  one  grade  at  a 
time.  Under  this  plan  the  school  would  next  year  be  districted 
only  with  regard  to  its  seventh  grade,  the  following  year  it 
would  draw  both  its  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  from  the 
vicinity,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  those  pupils  who  are  already 
enrolled  in  Walnut  Hills  would  not  be  disturbed  in  their  courses 
while  the  change  in  the  purposes  of  the  school  would  be  made 
by  degrees  and  without  sudden  upsets. 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratio — In  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  7  are  indi- 
cated the  number  of  enrolled  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  various  schools. 
Comment  on  these  ratios  as  compared  with  those  of  other  cities  is  made 
in  Chapter  12  of  this  report.  The  concern  here  is  with  comparisons  within 
the  Cincinnati  system. 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  find  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  lower  in  junior 
high  schools  than  in  senior  high  schools.  While  there  probably  is  no  good 
reason  to  be  assigned  for  the  higher  ratio  usually  found  in  junior  high 
schools,  it  is  difficult  to  defend  the  lower  ratio  in  the  junior  high  schools 
when  compared  with  the  senior  high  schools  of  Cincinnati.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  ratios  might  be  more  nearly  equalized  by  bringing  that  of 
the  junior  high  schools  up  to  that  for  senior  high  schools. 

A  notably  lower  ratio  exists  in  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  both  in 
junior  and  senior  units,  than  in  the  other  schools.  Evidence  available,  but 
not  presented  here,  indicates  that  smaller  classes  than  in  other  high 
schools  are  typical  of  Walnut  Hills.  The  condition  is  very  obvious,  being 
present  in  departments  where  there  are  many  sections  of  each  class  such 
as  mathematics,  art,  home  economics,  and  shop,  as  well  as  in  more  ad- 
vanced work  where  few  pupils  elect  the  subject.  In  view  of  the  selected 
character  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  it  should  be  possible  to  handle  them 
in  at  least  as  large  classes  as  are  typical  of  other  schools. 

One  must  realize  that  registrations  cannot  be  predicted  with  absolute 
accuracy.  Consequently  the  number  of  teachers  hired  for  a  school  will 
sometimes  be  larger  than  subsequent  registration  of  pupils  makes  neces- 
sary. A  policy  of  reassignment  of  teachers  to  schools  where  they  are 
most  urgently  needed  will  obviate  much  of  this  difficulty  since  for  the  city 
as  a  whole  the  number  of  pupils  can  be  forecast  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  survey  staff  that  high  pupil-teacher 
ratios  in  high  schools  are  desirable;  but  an  equalization  to  accord  with  the 
average  for  the  city,  as  a  whole,  is  desirable.  Such  an  equalization  to  the 
level  of  the  senior  high  schools  (29.4)  during  the  school  year  1933-1934 
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would  have  made  it  possible  to  operate  the  junior  high  schools  with  ten 
fewer  teachers.  An  adjustment  upward  in  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  the 
senior  division  of  Walnut  Hills  High  School  will,  of  course,  raise  the 
average  for  senior  high  schools  somewhat  above  29.4  but  if  that  is  brought 
about  an  additional  saving  can  be  effected. 

Persistence  in  School — The  total  enrollments  by  grade  as  given  in 
Table  7  provide  a  measure  of  the  success  with  which  pupils  are  retained 
from  year  to  year  in  grades  7-12  of  the  Cincinnati  schools.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  grade  7  is  24.3  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  grades  7-12; 
grade  8  has  22.1  percent  of  the  total;  grade  9,  21.7  percent;  grade  10, 
14.9  percent;  grade  11,  10  percent;  grade  12,  7  percent.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  the  enrollment  holds  up  very  well  until  the  tenth  grade  is 
reached;  at  that  point  and  from  then  on  the  falling  off  is  rather  rapid. 
Comparison  with  the  holding  power  of  the  schools  of  the  nation  over  the 
period  from  1918  to  1930  reveals  that  the  retention  is  better  in  Cincinnati 
than  in  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  until  the  tenth  grade  is  reached.  Through 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  the  survival  rate  is  approximately  the  same 
as  the  general  average;  in  the  twelfth  grade  the  percentage  for  the  nation 
is  8.2  percent  against  Cincinnati's  7  percent. 

If  one  follows  the  record  of  the  class  which  was  graduated  from  high 
school  in  June,  1934,  one  secures  the  following  picture: 

Of  every  1,000  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  in  1928-29 

857  continued  in  the  eighth  grade  in  1929-30 
717  continued  in  the  ninth  grade  in  1930-31 
526  continued  in  the  tenth  grade  in  1931-32 
396  continued  in  the  eleventh  grade  in  1932-33 

and  304  continued  in  the  twelfth  grade  in  1933-34. 


1934 


Of  each  304  entering  the  twelfth  grade  277  were  graduated  in  June, 

The  severe  drop  in  enrollment  between  grades  9  and  10  may  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  many  pupils  at  that  time  arrive  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  compulsory  school  age;  in  part  it  is  attributable  to  the 
provisions  for  night  school  work  at  the  senior  high  school  level  since  a 
pupil  can  accept  employment  during  the  day  and  transfer  from  day  to 
night  school  for  the  remainder  of  his  high-school  work;  in  part  also  the 
explanation  is  that  pupils  leave  the  academic  high  schools  to  enroll  in  the 
vocational  high  schools,  although  the  evidence  shows  that  this  exodus  is 
more  pronounced  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  than  between  ninth 
and  tenth.  Principally  it  appears  that  a  closer  articulation  is  needed  be- 
tween junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  order  that  pupils  may  not  be  lost 
at  this  critical  age.  Such  improvement  in  articulation  will  evidence  itself  in 
numerous  ways,  in  curriculum,  in  extracurricular  activities,  in  guidance, 
in  cumulative  records,  in  attendance  service,  and  the  like.  However,  no 
amount  of  machinery  will  take  the  place  of  sympathetic  work  by  teachers 
and  administrators  with  individual  pupils  and  their  parents  in  the  interest 
of  having  decisions  made  after  due  deliberation  and  careful  consideration 
of  what  is  good  for  the  pupil.  It  is  possible  for  entirely  redeemable  pupils 
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to  be  lost  at  this  time  unless  a  personal  interest  in  their  careers  is  dis- 
played. 

Popularization  of  Secondary  Education — This  entire  subject  of  hold- 
ing power  is  intimately  connected  with  the  extent  to  which  pupils  are 
drawn  into  the  schools.  Obviously  a  school  or  system  of  schools  which 
proves  unattractive  to  pupils  or  which  weeds  them  out  soon  after  entrance 
may  because  of  the  selectivity  exercised  show  a  very  good  record  on 
holding  power,  especially  in  later  years;  however,  the  service  of  such  a 
school  or  system  might  be  very  greatly  impaired  by  the  fact  that  it  served 
a  relatively  small  number  of  the  youth  of  the  community.  Eloquent  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  is  supplied  by  the  school  census  record  of  Cincin- 
nati for  1933.  The  data  for  ages  14-17,  inclusive,  are  given  in  Table  8. 


Table  8 

Disposition  of  Persons  14-17  Years  of  Age 
(Data  from  School  Census  of  Cincinnati,  1933) 


Ages 


Public     I   Parochial  I     Private    I    Institut-    |  Employed  J        Not  Total 

Schools    I    Schools    |    Schools    |       tions  f  Employed  | 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

14  M 
F 

2,769 
2,525 

967 
1,043 

17 
31 

98 
105 

--- 

21 

42 

3,872 
3,746 

15M 
F 

2,767 
2.656 

859 
917 

36 

48 

94 
115 

2 

47 
87 

3,805 
3,823 

16M 
F 

2,469 
2,197 

585 
626 

46 
80 

84 
126 

390 
365 

250 
388 

3,824 
3,782 

17M 
F 

1,807 
1.426 

399 

383 

53 

78 

63 

86 

373 
340 

522 
630 

3.217 
2,943 

Total  M 
F 

9,812 
8,804 

2,810 
2,969 

152 
237 

339 
432 

765 
705 

840 
1,147 

14,718 
14,294 

Grand 
Total 

18,616 

5,779 

389 

771 

1,470 

1,987 

29,012 

Everyone  realizes  that  many  persons  who  have  passed  their  four- 
teenth birthday  are  still  in  the  elementary  schools  just  as  there  are  in  the 
high  schools  many  who  are  18  years  old  or  over.  However,  the  ages  14-17 
inclusive  correspond  probably  more  nearly  than  any  other  years  which 
can  be  mentioned  to  the  ages  of  pupils  in  grades  9-12  of  the  schools.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  special  significance  to  note  the  large  percentage  of  the  total 
(88.1  percent)  who  are  in  public  or  private  schools  and  institutions.  The 
percentage  employed  is  5.1;  those  neither  employed  nor  in  school  are  6.8 
percent  of  the  total.  Those  16  and  17  years  of  age  supply  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  two  out-of-school  groups. 
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On  the  whole,  the  record  is  a  very  satisfactory  one  in  that  27,000 
of  the  29,000  are  either  in  school  or  employed.  Cincinnati  has,  however, 
a  problem  to  meet  in  the  nearly  2,000  young  people  of  ages  16  and  17 
who  are  neither  employed  nor  in  school.  Undoubtedly  the  problem  ex- 
tends with  increasing  seriousness  to  youth  above  the  age  of  17.  Many 
of  them  surely  are  employable;  some  are  educable  but  probably  not  in 
educational  institutions  of  the  type  already  provided.  There  are  evidences 
that  the  school  authorities  have  not  been  oblivious  to  their  needs;  the 
special  shop  courses  in  Washington  Junior  High  School  offer  an  appeal 
to  some  boys  who,  if  this  service  were  not  provided,  would  very  probably 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  out-of-school  group;  the  X  classes  found  in  a 
number  of  schools  are  another  notable  attempt  at  solution;  the  special 
curricular  adjustments  made  for  problem  puplis  in  Rothenberg  Junior  High 
School  illustrate  a  third  approach.  These  scattered  adjustments  are  not, 
however,  adequate  to  meet  the  problem.  A  special  survey  is  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  condition,  needs,  and  interests  of  these 
unemployed  out-of-school  young  persons,  together  with  an  appraisal  of 
the  jobs  and  facilities  available  for  satisfying  their  requirements.  Then 
co-ordinated  employment-education-recreation  programs  should  be 
planned  to  care  for  their  needs.  Potentially  they  are  a  dangerous  element 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift.  Potentially  also  they  have  capacities 
which  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  society  if  provision  is  made  for 
occupation  of  their  time  in  worthwhile  pursuits. 

The  Night  High  Schools 

The  non-vocational  evening  high  schools  are  three  in  number:  West 
Night  High  School  in  the  Hughes  building,  East  Night  School  in  the 
Woodward  building,  and  Western  Hills  Night  High  School  in  the  West- 
ern Hills  building.  During  the  year  ending  June,  1934,  4,430  pupils,  825  of 
whom  were  over  21  years  of  age,  made  use  of  night  school  opportunities; 
the  membership  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2,412.  There  were  128  sessions, 
32  weeks,  four  evenings  a  week.  The  curriculum  (for  grades  9-12)  is 
similar  to  that  which  will  be  described  presently  for  the  day  schools,  with 
the  following  important  exceptions:  physical  education,  music,  art,  and 
French  are  not  given;  no  vocational  work  is  offered  except  in  commercial 
subjects  and  mechanical  drawing. 

All  three  night  schools  operate  under  the  Ohio  plan  which  allows 
the  schools  to  issue  a  high-school  diploma  to  pupils  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  a  high-school  course.  It  is,  therefore,  of  special  importance  that 
469  pupils  were  graduated  last  year  by  the  night  schools  of  Cincinnati; 
this,  it  will  be  noted,  is  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  remaining  to 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Cincinnati  is  fortunate  by  reason  of  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens 
who  in  times  such  as  these  recognize  the  importance  of  providing  special 
educational  facilities  of  the  night  school  type  to  its  more  ambitious  young 
people.  The  night  school  offers  opportunity  to  both  the  employed  and  the 
over-age  who  otherwise  would  not  be  in  school;  in  addition  it  provides  a 
means  for  the  unemployed  young  person  to  keep  himself  employable.  The 
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night  high  schools  are  among  the  very  important  forms  of  education  in 
Cincinnati  and  should  by  no  means  be  discontinued. 

The  Summer  High  School 

The  summer  high  school  during  1934  was  in  session  40  days.  It  had 
a  total  of  59  teachers,  14  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  division  and 
45  in  high  school.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  552  pupils  were  en- 
rolled, 429  of  whom  remained  to  the  end  of  the  term;  376  of  these  were 
promoted.  The  enrollments  in  high  school  subjects  totaled  nearly  2,200; 
five-sixths  of  these  results  in  promotions.  The  summer  evening  school 
cared  for  253  pupils,  212  of  whom  remained  to  complete  the  work.  The 
program  of  studies  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  consisted  of  English, 
mathematics,  history,  and  geography.  In  the  high  school,  work  was 
offered  in  four  years  of  English;  in  two  years  of  each  of  Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  and  German;  in  the  principal  subjects  in  mathematics;  in  Amer- 
ican and  European  history;  in  general  science  and  physics;  and  in  a  few 
commercial  subjects. 

No  observation  of  the  work  of  the  summer  school  was  possible  since 
it  was  not  in  session  while  the  survey  was  in  progress.  The  general  re- 
sults, in  so  far  as  they  can  be  judged  from  the  reports,  appear  to  be  satis- 
factory. Since  the  school  is  much  more  a  school  for  pupils  who  have 
failed  than  for  those  who  are  ambitious  to  secure  extra  credit,  the  turn- 
over in  its  pupil  personnel  and  the  high  rate  of  failure  are  to  be  expected. 
In  the  judgment  of  members  of  the  survey  staff  the  summer  school  serves 
a  useful  purpose;  if,  however,  any  of  the  facilities  for  secondary  educa- 
tion need  to  be  discontinued  it  should  be  among  the  first  to  be  eliminated. 

The  Program  of  Studies 

Senior  and  Four- Year  High  Schools 

Reorganization  of  the  Program,  September,  1934 — Cincinnati  High 
Schools,  up  to  and  including  the  school  year  1933-34,  operated  on  a 
multiple-curriculum  type  of  program  with  certain  electives  within  curricu- 
lums — really  a  combination  type  of  program.  Curriculums  labeled  general, 
art,  and  music  were  offered  to  pupils  of  grades  9-12  in  all  the  high  schools. 
Hughes,  Withrow,  Woodward,  and  Western  Hills  offered,  in  addition, 
curriculums  in  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  and  commercial  work.  A 
classical  curriculum — the  only  one  in  the  city — was  offered  at  Walnut 
Hills  High  School. 

Beginning  with  the  present  school  year  the  change  was  made  to  a 
constants-with-variables  type  of  program  in  which  the  following  subjects 
are  required  of  all  pupils  in  grades  9-12:  Physical  education,  2  periods  per 
week  for  4  years;  choral  music,  1  period  per  week  for  4  years;  English,  5 
periods  per  week  for  3  years;  civics,  5  periods  per  week  for  a  half  year; 
health,  5  periods  per  week  for  a  half  year;  art  and  mechanical  drawing, 
2  periods  per  week  for  one  year.  In  addition,  one  unit  of  science  and  two 
units  of  social  studies,  one  of  which  must  be  American  history  and  govern- 
ment, are  required.  A  pupil  must  present  a  total  of  16  units  for  graduation 
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which  must  include  three  majors  (three  units  of  a  subject  field)  and  one 
minor  (two  units  of  a  subject  field).  The  subject  fields  are:  art,  commerce, 
English,  foreign  language,  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  mathematics, 
music,  science,  and  social  studies.  Within  these  fields  the  offerings  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  program  studies  for  grades 
9-12  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
broad  and  varied  to  accord  with  practices  in  other  cities. 

Comparison  of  the  present  program  with  that  for  1933-34  shows  that, 
while  the  difference  is  mainly  one  of  organization,  a  number  of  require- 
ments have  been  revised.  Among  changes  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice  are  the  following: 

1.  Twelfth  grade  English  has  been  moved  from  the  required  to 
the  elective  group  of  subjects. 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  ninth  and  tenth  grade  offerings  in 
commercial  work  (filing  and  office  practice,  business  English, 
commercial  arithmetic,  filing  and  office  management,  store 
service  and  filing)  have  been  eliminated. 

3.  Biology  has  been  eliminated  as  an  alternative  to  botany  and 
zoology. 

4.  The  offering  in  world  history  in  the  tenth  grade  is  new. 

5.  American  history  and  government  is  now  required  in  either 
the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  grade;  formerly  it  was  required  in 
the  twelfth  grade  of  all  curriculums. 

6.  All  mathematics  courses  have  been  made  elective;  formerly 
algebra  and  plane  geometry  were  required  in  some  curricu- 
lums. 

7.  At  least  two  units  of  social  studies  and  one  unit  of  science 
are  now  universally  required;  formerly  these  demands  were 
present  in  some  curriculums  and  absent  in  others. 

8.  The  requirement  of  three  majors  and  one  minor  is  new;  the 
older  curriculum  requirements,  however,  made  it  difficult  for 
a  pupil  to  evade  having  an  equivalent  amount  of  sequence  in 
subjects  taken. 

The  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  program  of  studies  is 
in  keeping  with  educational  practice  in  the  United  States,  and  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  survey  staff  a  desirable  one  for  Cincinnati.  For  some  years 
past  the  constants-with-variables  type  of  program  has  been  more  and 
more  frequently  introduced  into  high  schools  of  the  nation,  with  corres- 
ponding decreases  in  all  other  types  of  program  organization;  this  trend 
has  been  accelerated  in  the  last  decade.  (5) 

The  reduced  emphasis  on  mathematics  among  the  required  subjects 
in  Cincinnati  high  schools  and  the  greater  attention  given  to  requirements 

(5)   See  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  1932,  No.  17,  monograph  No.  19, 
The  Program  of  Studies  (p.  20). 
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in  social  studies  are  in  line  with  modern  educational  thought.  The  changes 
in  requirements  in  English  and  science  are  less  likely  to  win  unqualified 
and  universal  support;  national  trends  in  requirements  in  these  depart- 
ments are  by  no  means  so  well  defined  as  in  mathematics  and  social 
studies;  the  requirements  of  the  new  program  in  English  and  science  may, 
however,  be  defended  with  as  much  reason  as  the  requirements  of  the 
former  program  in  these  departments.  The  elimination  of  a  number  of 
semester  courses  in  commercial  work  and  the  introduction  of  world  his- 
tory as  an  alternative  course  to  a  two-year  sequence  in  foreign  history 
are  approved.  The  elimination  of  biology  as  an  alternative  to  courses  in 
zoology  and  botany  is  open  to  question;  certainly  this  practice  reverses 
the  experience  of  high  schools  throughout  the  nation.  (6) 

The  new  program  holds  an  important  advantage  in  that  it  allows  the 
pupil  a  longer  time  for  decision  regarding  the  type  of  work  he  will  pur- 
sue than  did  the  former  one.  Until  this  year  the  pupil  had  to  decide  upon 
his  curriculum  choices  when  he  entered  the  ninth  grade;  now  he  may 
defer  some  of  these  decisions  to  a  later  date.  Moreover,  the  new  program 
is  less  rigid,  less  mechanical,  and  less  prescriptive  than  the  former  one; 
still  continuity  in  the  subjects  pursued  by  individual  pupils  is  assured 
through  the  system  of  required  subjects  and  sequences  (majors  and 
minors).  Comparison  of  subjects  reported  by  pupils  as  taken  in  October, 
1934,  with  the  subjects  taken  by  the  same  pupils  during  the  preceding 
school  year  showed  close  relationships.  In  the  sampling  examined,  the 
continuity  in  the  subjects  selected  was  so  satisfactory  and  the  cases  of 
irregularity  in  pupils'  programs  so  rare  that  the  plan  to  tabulate  these 
data  was  abandoned  as  unnecessary  and  not  likely  to  yield  any  significant 
finding  except  the  one  already  reported. 

Emphasis  Within  the  Program — Registrations  in  the  principal  sub- 
ject fields  of  senior  and  four-year  high  schools  are  brought  together  in 
Table  9  and  the  percentage  relationships  of  the  number  of  registrants  to 
the  total  enrollment  computed.  The  nearest  approach  to  comparability 
with  this  table  on  a  national  scale  is  supplied  by  the  study  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  in  1928  of  the  registrations  of  nearly  three  million 
pupils  in  more  than  14,000  high  schools  distributed  throughout  the  na- 
tion; these  comparable  percentages  are  supplied  in  the  last  column  of 
Table  9. 

(6)  During  1910  zoology  and  botany  courses  were  pursued,  respectively,  by  8.0 
and  16.8  percent  of  the  high  school  pupils  in  the  United  States;  by  1915  these 
percentages  had  dropped  to  3.2  and  9.1,  while  biology  had  come  to  claim  6.9 
percent;  in  1922  the  percentages  for  the  three  subjects  were,  respectively,  1.5, 
3.8,  and  8.8;  in  1928  the  percentages  were  zoology  .8,  botany  1.6,  biology  13.6. 
Data  available  in  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1926-1928,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  (p.  1057). 
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Table  9 

Registrations  in  Twelve  Important  Subject 
Fields  in  the  Cincinnati  Senior  and  Four- 
Year  High  Schools,,  1933-34 


Subject  Fields 

Registrants    ( 1 ) 

Percentage  of  Total 
Enrollments   (2) 

Comparable  Percent- 
age in  Nation  (3) 

English 

11,798 

125.9 

93.1 

Social  Studies 

6,538 

69.7 

75.3 

Science 

6,073 

64.8 

60.7 

Mathematics 

5,365 

57.2 

59.4 

Foreign 

Languages 

5,773 

61.6 

47.3 

Physical 

Education 

9,287 

99.1 

No  data 

Music 

7,056 

75.3 

26.0 

Art 

3,581 

38.2 

18.6 

Commercial 

Work 

7,105 

75.8 

54.3 

Household  Arts 

1.123 

12.0 

16.5 

Industrial  Arts 

2,797 

29.8 

12.5 

( 1 )  Figures   secured   through  the   Bureau  of  Research   of   the  Superintendent's  Office. 

(2)  The  base  from  which  this  percentage  is  computed  is  9374,  the  total  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  senior  and  four-year  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  in  1933-34. 
The  percentage  taking  English  reaches  125.9  because  many  pupils  were  reg- 
istered in  more  than  one  English  course. 

(3)  Secured  from  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1926-1928  (pp.  1057-8),  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  O,  1930. 

The  most  striking  deviation  disclosed  by  the  data  in  Table  9  is  in 
registrations  in  English;  the  percentage  of  registrations  in  this  subject 
in  Cincinnati  may  be  expected  more  nearly  to  approach  general  practice 
with  the  elimination  beginning  this  year  of  twelfth  grade  English  as  a 
required  subject.  Similarly  it  may  be  expected  that  the  new  requirement 
of  at  least  two  units  of  credit  in  social  studies  will  raise  the  social  studies 
registration  to  national  norms.  Foreign  languages,  music,  art,  commercial 
work,  and  industrial  arts  show  considerably  larger  percentages  than 
are  typically  found  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  beginning  with  the  ninth  grade  these  subjects  are  all  elective.  One 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  heavy  registrations  in  them  are  evi- 
dences of  special  local  conditions  which  cause  these  subjects  to  appeal 
to  the  youth  of  Cincinnati.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  survey  staff  that  offerings  in  them  should  not  be  disturbed  at  this 
time. 

The  Junior  High  School 

The  programs  of  junior  high  schools  are  not  affected  by  the  new 
plan  and  remain  as  in  former  years  except  as  these  schools  offer  ninth 
grade  work.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  informed  regarding  the 
programs  of  junior  high  schools  the  statement  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
offerings,   issued  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  is  re- 
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produced  in  Table  10.  The  ninth  grade  offering  was  included,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  the  reorganization  plan  reported  earlier  in  this  section. 

Table  10 

Junior  High  School  Program  of  Study 
for  1934-35 


Periods  Per  Week 

Required  Subjects 

Seventh  Grade 

Eight  Grade 

English 

Physical  Education 

Art 

Choral  Music 

Auditorium 

Club 

General  Science 

Mathematics 

Social  Studies 

Industrial  or 

Household  Arts 

Introduction  to 

Business 

(a)  Introduction  to 
Language  or 

(b)  Household  or 
Industrial  Arts 

Study 

6 
3 

2 

1 
1 
1 

3 
5 
6 

6 
6 

5 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
5 

4 

3 

3 

5 

TOTAL 

40 

40 

Note:  Minor  variations  may  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  local  situation. 

Examination  of  the  statement  suggests  that  the  work  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  junior  high  schools  is  largely  prescribed  and  that  few 
electives  are  offered.  This  conclusion  is  essentially  correct.  In  the  ninth 
grade,  electives  as  listed  in  the  city  program  of  studies  are  offered. 

It  is  apparent  also  that  while  the  program  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  provides  for  little  or  no  election  of  subjects  by  pupils,  it  does 
offer  a  broad  variety  of  subject  matter  selected  by  the  school.  In  other 
words,  while  the  subjects  are  prescribed,  they  do  cover  many  fields. 
Another  feature  tending  to  offset  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  junior  high 
schools  do  not  in  their  offerings  broadly  enough  provide  for  interests  of 
pupils  is  to  be  found  in  the  courses  of  exploratory  and  generalized  nature. 
Attention  is  directed  in  this  connection  to  the  offerings  in  introduction 
to  language,  and  industrial  and  household  arts,  all  of  which  are  of  ex- 
ploratory nature.  In  addition,  the  generalized  courses  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  social  studies  serve  to  widen  the  horizon  of  the  pupil,  as  do 
also  the  auditorium  and  club  periods  which  are  included  in  the  schedules 
of  the  junior  high  schools.  Three  of  the  schools  offer  opportunity  for 
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pupils  to  begin  the  study  of  foreign  language  before  the  ninth  grade  is 
reached. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  a  comparison  between  the  junior 
high  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  (7)  with  respect  to  number 
of  minutes  per  week  given  to  required  subjects  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  (See  Table  11.)  The  differential  in  the  total  number  of  minutes 
given  to  required  subjects  in  Cincinnati  as  compared  with  other  cities 
indicates  considerable  deviation,  especially  in  the  eighth  grade.  Manual 
arts,  home  economics,  and  "other"  subjects  are  the  fields  in  which  the 
requirements  in  Cincinnati  show  a  noticeably  greater  number  of  minutes 
of  required  work. 

The  survey  staff  is  well  aware  that  the  Cincinnati  schools  in  offer- 
ing little  except  prescribed  work  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  in 
junior  high  schools  are  in  step  with  a  tendency  which  is  making  itself  felt 
in  practice  throughout  the  United  States.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  offering  electives  in  the  junior  high  school  below 
the  ninth  grade  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  practiced  in  Cincinnati.  The 
excellent  work  in  reorganization  of  the  program  of  studies  for  senior 
high  schools,  through  cooperative  action  of  the  principals  meeting  under 
the  direction  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  secondary 
education,  might  well  be  duplicated  by  calling  together  the  principals  of 
junior  high  schools  for  similar  consideration  of  the  offerings  in  junior  high 
schools. 

Table   11 

Average  Number  of  Minutes  per  Week  Devoted 

to  Required  Subjects  in  Grades  7  and  8 


Subject  Group 

Grade  7 

Grade  8 

59  Schools  | 

Cincinnati  ( 1 ) 

60  Schools 

Cincinnati  (1) 

English 

332 

270 

310 

225 

Social  Studies 

320 

270 

264 

225 

Mathematics 

248 

225 

242 

180 

Science 

62 

135 

108 

135 

Physical  Ed. 

120 

125 

111 

125 

Fine  Arts 

139 

135 

109 

135 

Manual  Arts 

121 

270 

99 

180 

Home  Economics 

122 

270 

100 

180 

Other 

56 

90 

65 

360 

Total  (2) 

1,398 

1,520 

1,308 

1,565 

( 1 )  Figures  secured  from  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Secondary  Schools. 

(2)  Since  programs  of  pupils  include  either  manual  arts  or  home  economics,  but  not 
both  of  these  subjects,  omission  has  been  made  of  home  economics  in  arriving 
at  totals. 

(7)  The  59  and  60  schools  with  which  comparison  is  made  were  all  organized  as 
junior  high  schools  in  1915  or  earlier;  thus  their  practices  represent  considerable 
experience  with  reorganization.  Data  are  from  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin, 
1932,  No.   17,  monograph  No.   19,  referred  to  earlier  in  this  section. 
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Specific  Problems  in  Expansion  and  Reduction  of  Offerings 

German  in  the  Schools — A  specific  question  asked  of  those  survey- 
ing the  schools  concerns  the  offering  of  German.  Since  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Cincinnati  is  of  German  extraction,  it  had  seemed  to 
some  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  language  and  its  literature.  In  order  that  a  summary  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  language  offerings  and  registrations  may  be  available,  Table 
12  has  been  prepared. 

Table  12 

Number  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  Offering  Foreign 
Languages  and  Number  of  Pupils  Taking  Them,  1933-34 


Year 


Latin  French  Spanish  German 

Schools  |  Pupils    I  Schools  |  Pupils    ]  Schools  |  Pupils  |  Schools  I  Pupils 
Offering]  Taking   |Offering  j  Taking   jOffering  |  Taking  j  Offering  |  Taking 


First   (1) 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 


1,187 

983 

489 

212 

64 

21 


10 

1,025 

5 

593 

5 

674 

6 

683 

5 

511 

5 

384 

6 

255 

5 

114 

4 

112 

3 

71 

3 

52 

3 

56 

Total 


2,956 


2,034 


1,270 


1,226 


( 1 )  Some  of  the  schools  offer  beginning  courses  in  languages  to  pupils  in  the  eleventh 
grade;  such  registrations  are  here  indicated  as  of  first  year;  similarly  twelfth  grade 
pupils  taking  their  second  year  of  a  language  are  classified  as  of  second  year 
in  the  table.  The  data  were  secured  through  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the 
the  Superintendent's  Office. 

Latin  and  French  are  the  languages  most  generally  offered  in  the 
high  schools  of  Cincinnati.  German  and  Spanish  are  offered  in  five  of  the 
six  junior-senior  and  four-year  high  schools.  Except  in  Latin,  the  regi- 
strations drop  off  rapidly  after  the  second  year  of  study  of  a  foreign 
language;  by  the  time  the  fourth  year  is  reached  only  one-sixth  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  pupils  beginning  study  of  a  foreign  language  are  still 
pursuing  it. 

The  survey  committee  can  see  no  good  reason  for  recommending 
any  change  in  the  offering  of  German  in  the  Cincinnati  high  schools. 
German  is  now  offered  in  all  junior-senior  and  four-year  high  schools 
except  Hartwell;  neither  the  demand,  as  shown  by  first-year  and  total 
registrations,  nor  the  retention  of  pupils  in  third  and  fourth  year  courses 
indicates  that  any  important  service,  not  now  rendered,  would  result 
from  an  expansion  in  the  offering. 

The  Question  of  Reduction  in  the  Offerings — The  question  has  been 
raised  in  Cincinnati,  as  elsewhere,  whether  or  not  the  offerings  should  be 
reduced.  Usually  the  thought  back  of  such  a  question  is  that  certain  elim- 
inations in  offerings  may  provide  a  financial  saving  without  seriously  in- 
terfering with  educational  efficiency.  Sometimes  the  question  involves 
the  educational  value  of  offerings. 
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So  far  as  value  of  offerings  and  balance  in  the  educational  program 
are  concerned,  the  evidence  already  presented  speaks  for  itself.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  survey  staff  no  sound  educational  reason  exists  for  chang- 
ing the  program  of  studies  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  at  this  time 
except  as  already  recommended  in  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  section. 

When  one  considers  a  change  in  the  program  in  order  to  reduce 
expenses,  one  needs  to  realize  that  every  elimination  involves  provision 
in  other  courses  for  pupils  deprived  of  a  subject  through  that  elimination. 
Elimination  of  the  subject  does  not  annihilate  the  pupils.  Obviously,  then, 
if  the  cost  of  the  substitute  offering  is  no  lower  than  the  cost  of  the 
eliminated  offering,  no  financial  saving  has  been  effected.  The  question, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  largely  into  a  question  of  size  of  class  and 
pupil-teacher  ratio.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  has  been  discussed  earlier 
in  this  chapter.  As  indicated  there,  its  upward  revision  involves  mainly 
increasing  the  size  of  sections,  an  adjustment  which  can  be  made,  if  de- 
sired, without  in  any  serious  way  affecting  the  number  of  subjects  offered. 

Some  small  classes  occur  where  apparently  the  classes  are  small  be- 
cause few  pupils  elect  a  subject.  Unquestionably  the  cost  of  the  schools 
would  be  reduced  if  these  small  classes  were  eliminated.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  ways  in  which  the  reduction  in  expense  can  be 
achieved  without  depriving  the  pupils  of  an  opportunity  to  take  the  sub- 
jects. One  of  these  ways  is  by  alternation  of  subjects.  If,  for  instance, 
few  pupils  register  for  an  advanced  course  in  mathematics  or  foreign 
language,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  postpone  the  giving  of  that  course  for 
a  year  until  other  pupils  are  ready  to  pursue  the  advanced  subject.  This 
device  is  often  resorted  to  with  success,  especially  in  small  schools.  The 
other  method  is  to  offer  subjects,  in  which  the  registration  is  light,  in 
only  one  or  two  schools.  Pupils  desiring  to  register  for  such  subjects  can 
then  be  transferred  to  the  schools  in  which  they  are  offered.  Both  of 
these  methods  hold  an  advantage  over  elimination  in  that  pupils  are  not 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  taking  subjects  for  which  they  want  to  reg- 
ister. 

The  offerings  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  are 
neither  too  extensive  nor  too  varied,  judged  by  the  standards  of  what 
is  offered  in  other  schools  comparable  in  size.  The  savings  desired  can 
be  brought  about  by  adjustments  administratively  initiated  within  the 
schools. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

Participation  of  Pupils  in  the  Activity  Program — With  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  extracurricular  program  is  reach- 
ing the  enrollment  in  Cincinnati  high  schools,  pupils  were  asked  to  report 
the  activities  in  which  they  participated  as  of  October,  1934.  A  random 
sampling  of  one-fifth  of  the  responses  was  tabulated.  The  number  of 
pupils  participating  in  no  activity,  in  one  activity,  in  two  activities,  etc., 
is  reported  for  each  grade  in  Table  13. 

Examination  of  the  table  reveals  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  pupils 
participate  in  no  activity.  The  percentage  of  non-participation  is  high- 
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est  in  the  seventh  grade  (47  percent)  and  lowest  in  the  eighth  grade, 
where  seven  of  every  eight  pupils  are  taking  part  in  some  extracurricular 
activity.  The  junior  high  schools,  despite  the  frequent  non-participation 
in  the  seventh  grade,  show  a  greater  participation  than  the  senior  high 
schools.  The  number  of  pupils  taking  part  in  "more  than  four  activities" 
does  not  show  any  marked  variation  in  the  various  grades  or  types  of 
schools. 

The  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  illustrate  at 
least  five  different  practices  in  their  efforts  to  secure  participation  of 
pupils  in  the  extracurricular  work,  especially  in  the  school  clubs.  The 
five  practices  are  ( 1 )  having  an  activity  period  and  requiring  that  pupils, 
unless  excused  for  special  reasons,  take  part  in  at  least  one  activity,  (2) 
having  an  activity  period,  but  not  requiring  that  pupils  enter  any  activity, 
(3)  having  no  activity  period,  but  requiring  that  pupils  enter  one  or  more 

Table  13 

Extent  of  Participation  in  Extracurricular  Activities  by 

Pupils  Attending  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  of 

Cincinnati,  October,  1934  (A  20  percent  sampling) 


Schools 

and 
Grades 

Number  of  Pupils  Participating  in 

No           I     One              Two       1    Three      1     Four       jMore   thanl 
activity       |  activity    |  activities  |  activities  |  activities   4  activitiesl    Total 

Junior  High 
Schools 
Grade  7 
Grade  8 
Grade  9 

282 
64 
69 

104 
123 
84 

72 
112 
92 

62 
102 
52 

31 
50 
38 

47 
44 
37 

598 
495 
372 

Total 

415 

311 

276 

216    |    119 

128 

1465 

Senior  and  4- 
year  High 
Schools 
Grade  9 
Grade   10 
Grade   1 1 
Grade   12 

138 
276 
205 
89 

108 
165 
123 
78 

73 
109 
85 
60 

64 

55 
43 
40 

53 
25 
20 
17 

42 
42 
29 
43 

478 
672 
505 
327 

Total 

708 

474    |    327 

202 

115 

156    |  1982 

Grand  Total 

1123    |    785    |    603    |    418    |    234    |    284    |  3447 

activities,  (4)  having  no  activity  period,  but  scheduling  certain  time  for 
activities  outside  of  school  hours,  (5)  having  no  activity  period  and 
leaving  the  selection  of  time  for  meetings  largely  to  the  organizations 
themselves.  All  schools,  of  course,  supplement  the  regular  times  set 
aside  for  club  meetings  with  additional  provisions  for  other  extracurri- 
cular undertakings. 

As  may  readily  be  surmised,  schools  following  plans  1  and  3,  above, 
show  the  best  record  of  participation.  Those  employing  plan  5  usually 
have  the  greatest  amount  of  non-participation.  Plans  2  and  4  are  repre- 
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sented  by  only  one  school  each;  participation  here  is  likely  to  be  inferior 
to  that  secured  by  plans  1  and  3,  but  superior  to  that  resulting  from  plan 
5.  The  lowest  percentage  of  non-participation  in  any  school  was  9.5;  the 
highest  was  56.0. 

One  needs  to  recognize  that  forced  participation  is  not  desirable. 
As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  make  their  lists  of 
activities  extensive  and  varied  in  order  that  they  may  be  enough  different 
activities  to  appeal  to  all  tastes.  In  this  way  the  attempt  is  made  to  guard 
against  unenthusiastic  participation  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is  not  the 
view  of  the  survey  staff  that  participation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the 
extracurricular  program  should  be  secured  through  requirement  where  it 
can  be  attained  by  other  methods.  The  evidence  on  non-participation, 
however,  suggests  the  need  of  more  attention  to  the  matter  by  principals. 
Such  attention  is  especially  desirable  when  pupils  are  entering  the  school 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Range  of  Activities  and  the  Spread  of  Participation — As  already 
stated,  the  pupils  were  asked  to  report  not  only  the  number  of  activities 
in  which  they  participated,  but  also  the  names  of  the  activities.  Since 
pupils  were  requested  to  report  all  activities  in  which  they  participated 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  secured  a  place  on  the  class  or  school 
teams,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  results  reported  in  Table  14  represent 
accurately  both  the  variety  of  activities  and  the  spread  of  participation. 
The  sampling  for  which  tabulation  was  made  is  the  same  as  in  Table  13, 
namely,  3,447  pupils.  Since  this  is  a  20  percent  sampling,  actual  numbers 
of  participants  may  be  approximated  very  nearly  if  one  multiplies  by  five 
the  numbers  reported  in  Table  14. 

All  told,  after  consolidating  reported  activities  into  such  general 
categories  as  school  journals  and  instrumental  music,  one  finds  20  major 
activities  and  119  clubs  represented  in  Cincinnati's  high  schools.  This 
surely  is  a  sufficiently  varied  program  to  engage  participation  by  all  pupils 
if  properly  brought  to  their  attention. 

As  frequently  happens,  athletic  sports  are  in  the  ascendancy.  The 
extensive  participation  in  the  athletic  program  is  understandable  in  view 
of  the  youth  of  those  participating.  One  can  hardly  escape  the  observa- 
tion, however,  that  in  the  zeal  for  athletic  sports  and  games,  other  activi- 
ties fully  as  valuable  and  more  significant  in  their  carry-over  values  for 
adult  life  are  underemphasized.  Public  speaking,  dramatic  work,  and  de- 
partmental clubs  in  some  of  the  curriculum  fields  are  cases  in  point.  Even 
within  the  athletic  and  physical  education  program  itself  there  appears 
to  be  strong  emphasis  on  competitive  athletics  represented  by  such  sports 
as  baseball,  basketball,  and  football,  with  a  much  reduced  emphasis  on 
some  of  the  activities  far  more  valuable  to  the  individual  in  later  life  such 
as  bowling,  golf,  riding,  and  tennis.  Musical  organizations,  school  publica- 
tions, volley  ball,  and  swimming  are  illustrations  of  the  type  of  activities 
which  enjoy  a  merited  popularity  in  the  schools  not  only  because  of  their 
present  appeal  but  because  of  their  more  permanent  values. 
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Table  14 

The  Extracurricular  Activities  and  Number  of 

Pupils  Taking  Part  in  Each 

(A  20  percent  Sampling) 


Activity 


Pupils  Participating 


Junior  High  School 


Senior  High  School 


Boys 


Girls    |    Total    |    Boys 


Girls 


Tote 


Athletics: 

Athletic  association  _  _ 
Baseball    

Basketball 

Centerball    

Football    

Home-room  athletics 
Kickball 

Track    

Tennis    

Volley  ball 

School  Citizenship: 

Class  officers  

Student  council 

Traffic   patrol  and 

monitors 

School  Publication: 

Staff  of  school  paper 
Staff  of  annual 

Forensic  and  Dramatic: 
Debating  and  public 

speaking 

Dramatic  productions 

Music: — Vocal  music 

organizations 

Instrumental  music 

organizations 

Musical  plays 

Departmental  Clubs: 
English   [14] 
Social  studies  [6]    .  _ . 
Science   [8] 

Mathematics  [3]   

Foreign  language  [6] 
Art  and  music  [11]  _. 
Industrial  arts  [10]  _. 
Household  arts  [10] 

Commercial  [5] 

Physical  education 
[15]     ----- 

Miscellaneous  Clubs: 

Miscellaneous  Clubs:   [31] 


23 

84 

107 

9 

163 

203 

89 

292 

103 

75 

126 

21 

147 

125 

83 

11 

20 

31 

5 

17 

46 

6 

52 

99 

3 

76 

42 

118 

60 

10 

29 

125. 

154 

2 

38 

75 

25 

100 

86 

20 

3 

3 

9 

8 

161 

61 

222 

87 

42 

3 

5 

8 

6 

3 

57 

12 

69 

24 

22 

67 

18 

85 

17 

6 

26 

15 

41 

44 

52 

1 

-- 

1 

6 

7 

4 

4 

8 

15 

17 

5 

1 

6 

2 

2 

31 

115 

146 

74 

132 

16 

7 

23 

84 

21 

-- 

1 

1 

-- 

8 

46 

71 

117 

36 

76 

95 

63 

158 

46 

43 

29 

20 

49 

18 

5 

5 

3 

8 

13 

10 

3 

4 

7 

33 

55 

22 

28 

50 

27 

32 

30 

9 

39 

10 

15 

36 

36 

28 

-- 

5 

5 

4 

17 

|  54 

73 

127 

98 

171 

|  128 

|  223 

351 

147 

217 
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The  school  administrators  of  Cincinnati  allow  the  establishment  and 
development  of  activities  to  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  pupils  and 
teachers.  While  this  policy  has  much  to  commend  it  on  the  score  of  spon- 
taneity and  enthusiasm,  it  is  likely  to  result  in  a  somewhat  unbalanced 
program  as  indicated  in  earlier  paragraphs.  The  opinion  is  ventured  that 
the  extracurricular  program  cf  Cincinnati's  high  schools  would  be  much 
improved  if  each  principal  would  take  responsibility  for  the  program 
either  through  personal  supervsiion  of  it  or  through  the  appointment  of  a 
dean  or  teacher  to  be  director  of  extracurricular  activities  within  the 
school.  The  reasons  which  exist  for  exercising  supervision  over  the  cur- 
riculum offerings  and  undertakings  apply  with  approximately  equal  force 
to  the  extracurricular. 

Library  Service 

No  uniformly  good  system  for  giving  library  service  to  pupils  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  observable.  Four  of  the 
junior  high  schools  (Bloom,  Douglass,  Rothenberg,  and  Stowe)  in  their 
building  organization  are  made  to  rely  for  their  library  service  almost 
entirely  on  branches  of  the  public  library.  Oyler  and  Washington  have 
library  rooms  which  were  not  being  utilized  for  library  purposes  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  in  progress.  All  the  schools  having  both  junior  and 
senior  divisions  provide  library  service  as  a  part  of  the  facilities  of  the 
school  during  the  entire  school  day,  although  the  library  in  Withrow  is 
not  open  to  junior  high  school  pupils  except  for  the  withdrawal  of  books. 
Hughes  has  a  school  library  open  at  all  times  both  for  day  and  night 
school  puplis.  Hartwell  houses  it  school  library  in  a  converted  cloakroom 
which  is  open  only  at  stated  times  for  the  withdrawal  of  books. 

The  book  collections  in  the  five  schools  which  have  libraries  of  their 
own  (Hughes,  Walnut  Hills,  Western  Hills,  Withrow,  and  Woodward) 
range  from  6,000  volumes  in  Western  Hills  to  aproximately  10,000  vol- 
umes in  the  two  libraries  of  Woodward  High  School.  While  collections 
of  this  size  are  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  number  of  pupils  accommo- 
dated they  do  represent  reasonably  adequate  provision  for  library  needs, 
even  in  large  schools.  No  one  will  contend,  however,  that  they  cannot 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  more  volumes  where  housing  facilities  are 
available;  certainly  their  collections  need  to  be  kept  up  to  date  by  re- 
placements and  purchases  of  new  books. 

Libraries  should  be  the  cultural  centers  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
are  located.  They  should  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  both  in  their  decor- 
ations and  in  their  appointments.  They  should  provide  an  outlet  for  cul- 
tural and  leisure-time  interests,  not  only  in  their  books  but  also  in  the 
magazines  provided  and  in  their  picture  collections.  The  visitor  in  any 
one  of  the  five  schools  just  mentioned  cannot  but  be  impressed  that  this 
motive  has  been  present  when  the  libraries  were  planned.  The  attrac- 
tive, well  lighted,  orderly  and  well-kept  libraries  in  these  schools  be- 
speak interests  which  demand  that  the  library  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  depository  for  books. 
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These  libraries  are  also  well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  personnel. 
Each  has  a  librarian  and  an  assistant  librarian,  both  for  full  time;  addi- 
tional student  help  is  provided  in  some  of  the  schools. 

The  seating  capacities  in  the  library  reading  rooms  of  these  schools 
are  approximately  as  follows:  Hughes,  125;  Walnut  Hills,  190; 
Western  Hills,  120;  Withrow,  100;  Woodward,  115.  Located,  as  these 
libraries  are,  away  from  the  study  halls,  these  seating  capacities,  with 
the  exception  of  Withrow,  are  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  on 
them.  Proof  of  this  statement  is  supplied  by  the  figures  on  utilization  of 
libraries  reported  in  Chapter  22. 

The  seating  capacities  would,  in  all  probability,  be  entirely  inade- 
quate were  the  libraries  connected,  as  they  should  be,  directly  with  the 
study  halls.  Evidence  is  available  (8)  to  show  that  a  school  library 
which  is  accessible  to  pupils  only  by  checking  out  of  a  study  hall,  is  used 
less  than  half  as  much  as  a  library  connected  with  the  study  halls,  so  that 
pupils  may  pass  freely  back  and  forth  without  going  through  the  bother- 
some routine  of  checking  out  of  one  to  go  to  the  other.  The  library  should 
be  centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  study  halls  and  direct  access  to  it 
should  be  possible  for  pupils  during  all  periods  when  they  are  assigned 
to  study  halls.  Schools  which  have  not  been  built  on  the  plan  of  having 
their  libraries  centrally  located  in  this  way,  can  do  much  to  make  their 
facilities  more  readily  accessible  to  pupils  through  a  system  of  placing 
frequently  needed  reference  books  in  study  halls  and  classrooms  where 
pupils  may  refer  to  them  at  will.  More  extensive  use  of  this  device  is 
recommended  for  the  junior-senior  and  four-year  high  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

As  already  indicated,  the  separate  junior  high  schools  of  Cincinnati 
have  very  inadequate  library  service,  as  has  also  the  Hartwell  High 
School.  It  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  utilize  the  library  rooms 
provided  in  the  Oyler  and  Washington  junior  high  schools.  The  schools 
which  rely  on  branch  public  libraries  are  also  unsatisfactorily  served  in 
that  the  libraries  are  in  separate  buildings,  or,  if  in  the  school  buildings, 
are  inconveniently  situated.  The  branch  library  in  the  Douglass  Junior 
High  School  is  closed  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  school  day.  A  few 
visits  to  the  branch  libraries  will  disclose  the  fact  that  they  are  utilized 
very  little  by  junior  high  school  pupils  except  for  the  withdrawal  of  books. 
In  these  schools  it  is  especially  important  that  more  reference  books  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  study  halls  and  classrooms. 

Guidance  and  Social  Adjustment 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  Cincinnati  the  work  of  guidance  and 
social  adjustment  is  shared  in  varying  proportions  by  vocational  coun- 
selors, principals,  assistant  principals,  and  advisors  or  deans.  While  an 
entire  chapter  of  this  survey  is  given  to  treatment  of  the  guidance  pro- 
gram, some  discussion  of  the  operation  of  guidance  service  in  the  schools 
appears  appropriate  here. 

(8)   See  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1932,  No.  17,  Monograph  No.   17.  The 
Secondary  School  Library,   (pp.  40-42.) 
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The  vocational  counselors  are  seven  in  number  and  form  a  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  "Occupational  Research  and  Counseling  Division"  of 
the  present  "Vocation  Bureau"  which  is  connected  with  the  central  office. 
Apparently  the  counselors  are  well  fitted  for  their  work  both  by  training 
and  experience.  All  are  college  graduates.  All  have  had  valuable  experi- 
ence in  business  and  industry.  All  but  one  have  done  considerable  grad- 
uate study  in  the  fields  of  counseling  and  guidance.  However,  the  fact 
that  all  but  one  are  women  would  seem  to  create  the  danger  of  an  unde- 
sirable limitation  in  types  of  experience  and  points  of  view  which  the 
staff  as  a  whole  should  possess. 

The  vocational  counselors  render  three  types  of  service.  First,  they 
make  researches  into  the  various  occupations  into  which  pupils  may  go 
upon  leaving  school.  Second,  they  teach  classes  in  "occupations,"  a  type 
of  instruction  which  is  closely  correlated  with  the  social-studies  work  of 
the  schools.  Third,  they  counsel  individual  pupils  about  a  wide  range  of 
matters  pertaining  to  their  school  and  vocational  success. 

The  time  of  the  vocational  counselors  is  apportioned  to  certain  of 
the  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  certain  ele- 
mentary schools  including  grades  7  and  8,  somewhat  according  to  the 
enrollments  of  the  individual  schools.  For  example,  Oyler  with  an  en- 
rollment of  about  500  pupils  is  allotted  the  time  of  a  vocational  counselor 
for  one  day  a  week,  and  Woodward,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  2,300 
pupils,  receives  the  services  of  a  vocational  counselor  for  four  days  per 
week.  However,  due  to  the  limited  number  of  counselors  available,  only 
about  half  the  schools  enrolling  pupils  in  grades  7-12  are  included  in  the 
schedules  of  the  vocational  counselors.  The  following  high  schools  are 
without  any  scheduled  service  from  the  vocational  counselors:  Douglass, 
Hartwell,  Hughes,  Walnut  Hills,  and  Washington. 

Probably  because  the  staff  of  counselors  is  insufficient  for  the  work 
of  guidance  and  social  adjustment  in  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
entire  city,  the  principal  of  the  individual  school  often  gives  more  time 
than  is  wise  to  the  details  of  counseling.  As  a  result,  his  time  and  energy 
are  unduly  diverted  from  his  primary  task  of  coordinating  and  integrat- 
ing the  work  of  the  entire  school. 

Several  of  the  high  schools,  namely,  Hughes,  Walnut  Hills,  Western 
Hills,  and  Woodward,  have  full-time  advisers  or  deans  for  girls.  These 
advisers  or  deans  are  doing  much  to  further  guidance  and  social  adjust- 
ment among  the  girls.  They  care  for  problems  of  attendance  and  minor 
matters  of  discipline.  In  many  instances  they  see  that  girls  in  need  are 
provided  with  clothing,  lunches,  or  essential  supplies  for  school  work.  The 
type  of  service  rendered  by  the  girls'  adviser  is  needed  in  all  schools.  In 
small  schools  where  a  full-time  adviser  is  not  needed  it  may  be  well  to  fol- 
low the  plan  recently  adopted  in  the  junior  high  school  grades  at  With- 
row,  where  a  man  and  a  woman  have  been  excused  from  teaching  duties 
for  one  period  a  day  to  advise  with  boys  and  girls.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  one  period  a  day  is  sufficient  in  these  particular  grades  where 
700  pupils  are  enrolled. 
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Although  the  work  of  guidance  and  social  adjustment  in  the  second- 
ary schools  of  Cincinnati  merits  commendation  in  many  ways,  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  reveals  several  defects.  The  unequal  distribution  of  the 
service  to  the  several  schools  of  the  system  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Next,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  lack  of  integration  of  the  pro- 
gram within  any  individual  school.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  respective 
duties  of  principals,  assistant  principals,  deans,  advisers,  and  counselors 
have  been  carefully  delimited  to  avoid  undesirable  overlapping  and  repe- 
tition of  service.  It  would  appear  advisable  to  place  upon  some  one  indi- 
vidual the  responsibility  for  unifying  and  integrating  all  aspects  of  guid- 
ance and  social  adjustment  within  each  school.  A  third  defect  is  inherent 
in  the  absence  of  any  definite  arrangement  to  make  the  regular  class- 
room work  contribute  in  a  maximum  degree  to  the  program  of  guidance 
and  social  adjustment.  Each  subject  can  be  so  taught  as  to  promote  the 
exploration  of  the  pupils  abilities  and  interests  and  to  further  his  knowl- 
edge of  occupational  opportunities.  The  need  for  such  an  emphasis  in 
classroom  teaching  and  ways  and  means  for  securing  such  emphasis  are 
not  likely  to  occur  to  the  average  teacher  unless  suggestions  are  available 
from  those  in  charge  of  the  guidance  program  of  the  school. 

The  survey  staff  was  impressed  with  the  lack  of  an  effective  home- 
room program  as  a  desirable  part  of  the  work  in  guidance  and  social 
adjustment.  The  home-room  period  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati is  almost  uniformly  but  five  or  ten  minutes  in  length.  The  period  is 
too  brief  to  allow  for  any  activities  other  than  the  checking  of  attendance 
and  the  making  of  announcements.  Only  in  the  Stowe  Junior  High  School 
was  a  home-room  period  as  long  as  45  minutes  provided,  and  in  this 
school  such  a  period  is  available  for  home-room  purposes  but  once  a 
week,  and  to  some  pupils  even  that  is  available  for  only  half  the  year. 
The  values  of  a  carefully  planned  home-room  period  one  or  more  times 
per  week  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  guidance  and  social  adjustment  has 
been  demonstrated  in  many  outstanding  secondary  schools  of  the  country. 

Another  vital  aspect  of  guidance  and  social  adjustment  about  which 
almost  nothing  is  done  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  that  of 
placement  of  pupils  who  leave  school,  and  follow-up  studies  of  their  later 
success.  Such  service  should  be  available  not  only  to  pupils  who  remain 
in  school  until  graduation  but  also  to  pupils  who  drop  out  before  gradua- 
tion. Only  by  follow-up  studies  can  the  school  estimate  the  true  success 
of  its  efforts  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  successful  participation  in  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  community,  State,  and  nation.  It  seems 
obvious  that  continuous  studies  of  the  success  of  pupils  who  leave  school 
should  be  made  not  only  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  program  of  guid- 
ance and  social  adjustment,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  desirable 
and  needed  changes  in  the  entire  educative  program  of  the  school.  Such 
studies  are  appropriate  not  only  for  the  senior  high  schools;  it  would  seem 
that  the  junior  high  schools  should  also  make  careful  and  continuous 
study  of  the  success  of  their  graduates  who  enroll  in  the  senior  high  school 
and  of  the  success  of  all  other  pupils,  whether  graduates  or  not,  who  leave 
junior  high  school  to  enter  business  or  industry. 
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Adapting  Classroom  Work  to  Individual  Abilities  and  Needs 

The  Curriculum  Offerings — An  essential  preliminary  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  classroom  work  to  individual  abilities  and  needs  is  the  matter  of 
making  available  in  the  schools  a  rich  variety  of  worth-while  courses 
dealing  with  all  the  important  and  desirable  fields  of  human  interest  and 
endeavor.  Such  a  varied  program  of  studies  seems  to  be  at  hand  for  the 
secondary  schools  of  Cincinnati.  Furthermore,  the  recent  reorganization 
of  the  program  of  studies  in  Cincinnati  on  the  basis  of  constants  and 
variables,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  rigid  curriculums,  is  another  desir- 
able move  toward  adapting  classroom  work  to  individual  abilities  and 
needs.  As  a  result  of  this  reorganization,  it  has  become  possible,  within 
certain  limits,  to  construct  a  separate  curriculum  for  each  pupil,  and  to 
modify  this  curriculum  for  the  pupil  whenever  it  seems  best  to  do  so. 
Under  this  arrangement,  if  the  guidance  program  is  functioning  properly, 
no  pupil  will  be  assigned  to  any  subject  unless  the  subject  will  definitely 
aid  the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  attain  the  goal  toward  which  he  should  be 
working. 

Excellent  as  all  this  is,  it  merely  prepares  the  way  for  the  adaptation 
of  classroom  work  to  individual  abilities  and  needs.  In  other  words, 
under  a  properly  functioning  program  of  guidance  the  pupil  will  be 
assigned  to  certain  subjects  because  of  his  interests,  aims,  or  needs;  but 
to  any  given  subject,  pupils  of  more  or  less  widely  varying  abilities  will 
necessarily  and  properly  be  assigned.  Unless  further  steps  are  taken,  the 
most  able  pupils  in  a  given  class  will  be  from  two  to  twenty-five  times  as 
capable  as  the  slowest  pupils  to  do  the  work  of  the  course. 

Homogeneous  Grouping — The  first  step  taken  by  outstanding  sec- 
ondary schools  to  adapt  classroom  work  to  individual  abilities  and  needs 
is  the  use  of  some  form  of  homogeneous  grouping.  The  purpose  of  this 
procedure  is  to  organize  the  school  so  that  the  pupils  in  each  class  will 
be  of  somewhat  the  same  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course.  That  is, 
the  purpose  is  to  avoid  extreme  variations  in  the  brightness  or  dullness  of 
pupils  who  are  to  be  taught  as  a  group. 

Commendable  attention  is  being  given  to  ability  grouping  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Cincinnati.  Washington  Junior  High  School  is  the 
only  secondary  school  in  the  city  making  no  effort  at  ability  grouping. 
Even  in  such  small  schools  as  Douglass  and  Hartwell  two  levels  of  abil- 
ity are  being  provided  for,  wherever  numbers  of  pupils  will  permit.  In  all 
other  secondary  schools,  provisions  are  made  for  three  or  more  levels  of 
ability  in  all  subjects  in  which  enough  pupils  are  enrolled  to  make  the 
procedure  practicable.  In  several  schools  a  fourth  level  receives  some 
special  attention. 

The  policy  of  grouping  homogeneously  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  with  grouping  within  sections  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pupils  for  only  one  class  section  are  enrolled  for  a  given 
course.  Since  it  appears  that  slow  pupils  profit  most  from  grouping,  first 
attention  should  be  given  to  making  provision  for  them.  Average  and 
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above  average  pupils  may,  if  necessary,  be  grouped  heterogeneously,  but 
considerable  responsibility  for  working  on  their  own  initiative  should  be 
given  to  high  ability  pupils. 

The  Unit  and  Unit  Assignment — A  second  step  taken  by  outstand- 
ing secondary  schools  to  adapt  classroom  work  to  individual  abilities  and 
needs  is  the  use  of  the  differentiated  unit  assignment.  To  employ  this  pro- 
cedure courses  must  be  organized  into  series  of  learning  units.  For  each 
unit  an  assignment  must  be  planned  to  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the  unit. 
The  unit  and  unit  assignment  must  be  differentiated  to  adapt  properly  the 
course  to  the  different  abilities,  interests,  needs,  and  aims  of  the  pupils 
taking  the  course.  This  provision  for  individual  differences  is  being  given 
little  if  any  attention  in  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  intensive  program  for  the  improvement  of  instruction 
many  individual  teachers  will  undoubtedly  find  the  unit  plan  of  teaching 
a  valuable  addition  to  their  teaching  methods.  Indeed  the  planning,  build- 
ing, and  revising  of  units  and  unit  assignments  may  advantageously  be 
made  an  important  feature  of  a  continuous  program  to  improve  instruc- 
tion. 

Special  Classes — A  third  step  in  adaptation  of  classrom  work  to 
individual  abilities  and  needs  is  the  provision  of  special  classes.  Almost 
invariably  special  classes  are  remedial,  preventive,  or  corrective  in  nature. 
They  are  provided  for  pupils  who,  even  after  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
ability  grouping  and  differentiated  assignments  and  teaching  procedure 
still  need  additional  help  which  is  essentially  individualized. 

Four  types  of  special  classes  are  in  use  in  one  or  more  of  the  second- 
ary schools  of  Cincinnati.  First,  at  Hughes  High  School,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  seven  weeks  of  school,  special  classes  are  formed  for  pupils  in 
danger  of  failing  in  certain  of  the  English,  history,  mathematics,  or  Latin 
courses.  At  Woodward  High  School,  special  classes  are  formed  at  the 
middle  of  the  year  for  pupils  in  danger  of  failing  in  certain  of  the  courses 
in  English,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language.  Pupils  assigned  to  these 
classes  must  complete  the  year's  course  in  the  summer  school.  Second,  up 
to  the  present  year,  Woodward  has  also  maintained  a  special  class  for 
pupils  in  grade  10  who  are  near  the  leaving  age  of  18  years.  The  pupils 
composing  this  class  were  taught  by  one  teacher  in  English,  mathematics, 
and  social  studies.  Their  other  work  was  carried  in  the  regular  classes. 
A  similar  arrangement  for  younger  pupils  is  being  maintained  in  the 
junior  high  school  grades  at  Withrow.  Third,  at  Walnut  Hills  High 
School,  each  classroom  teacher  devotes  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  school 
day  to  coaching  pupils  who  are  not  carrying  the  work  of  the  regular 
classes  successfully.  Each  teacher  is  responsible  for  his  or  her  own  pupils. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  effective,  economical,  and  easy  to  administer.  It 
puts  the  responsibility  for  most  remedial  work  where  it  properly  belongs. 
Fourth,  two  special  classes  have  recently  been  organized  at  Rothenberg 
Junior  High  School  for  mentally  deficient  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  who  have  not  been  able  to  secure  employment.  Further  con- 
sideration is  given  to  this  development  in  Chapter  8,  which  deals  with  the 
education  of  exceptional  children.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  such  a  plan 
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is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  growing  conviction  that  educable  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  are  the  responsibility  of  the  secondary  school  regardless 
of  their  level  of  intelligence. 

Internal  Administration  and  Supervision 

Administrative  Organization 

From  the  standpoint  of  internal  administration  the  secondary  schools 
of  Cincinnati  are  well-staffed,  and  no  evidence  is  available  to  indicate 
that  the  administrative  functions  of  the  several  staffs  are  not  well  per- 
formed. In  the  larger  schools  such  as  Hughes,  Walnut  Hills,  Western 
Hills,  Withrow,  and  Woodward,  the  administrative  staff  consists  of  a 
principal  and  two — sometimes  three — full-time  assistants,  one  assistant 
being  designated  as  a  girls'  adviser,  or  dean  of  girls,  in  four  of  the  five 
schools,  but  performing  a  number  of  administrative  functions.  Hence,  for 
the  purely  administrative  duties  such  as  the  development  of  an  effective 
daily  schedule  of  classes,  the  proper  distribution  of  teachers  and  pupils 
to  these  classes,  the  distribution  of  supplies  and  equipment,  the  checking 
of  attendance,  the  interviewing  of  pupils  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
attendance,  and  the  handling  of  school  funds,  it  appears  that  an  ade- 
quate staff  exists  and  that  administrative  functions  are  performed  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  The  foregoing  statement  is  applicable  to  all  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  city. 

Improvement  of  Instruction 

Need  of  Supervisory  Service — With  the  numerous  and  important 
duties  of  administration  effectively  discharged,  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  continuous  cooperative  efforts  are  under  way  to  im- 
prove classroom  instruction.  It  may  seem  that  the  matter  of  improving 
classroom  instruction  may  very  well  be  left  to  the  individual  classroom 
teachers,  if  able  and  well-trained  teachers  are  employed  at  the  outset, 
and  if  few  new  teachers  are  added  to  the  staff  each  year.  For  example, 
a  continuous  program  to  improve  classroom  instruction  might  seem  super- 
fluous in  Hughes  High  School  where  approximately  105  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, only  two  of  whom  were  new  last  year. 

However,  the  professional  training  of  teachers  becomes  rapidly  obso- 
lete unless  kept  up-to-date  by  some  kind  of  in-service  training.  The  objec- 
tives of  secondary  education  have  undergone  in  recent  years,  and  will 
continue  to  undergo,  constant  modification  as  new  thought  and  evidence 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  pupil  population  to  be  served  by  the 
schools  each  year  becomes  more  heterogeneous.  New  ranges  and  types 
of  ability,  new  interests,  new  aims,  and  new  needs  must  be  provided  for. 
The  content  of  courses  is  in  constant  need  of  modification.  New  teaching 
procedures  must  be  devised.  Pupils'  methods  of  study  need  improvement. 
In  short,  the  entire  educative  process  within  a  given  school  must  be  the 
object  of  continuous  critical  study  and  of  constant  efforts  at  improvement. 
Left  to  their  own  devices  even  the  best  of  teachers  are  in  danger  of  re- 
ducing their  work  to  duties  which  are  routine  and  mechanistic.  Often, 
the  pressure  of  heavy  teaching  loads  and  supplementary  tasks  favors  the 
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establishment  of  a  deadly,  daily  equilibrium  of  things  to  be  done  now  and 
forevermore,  without  change,  except  under  compulsion  from  external  cir- 
cumstances. Good  teachers  recognize  the  dangers  of  such  professional 
stagnation  and  welcome  some  sort  of  cooperative  plan  whereby  the  entire 
faculty  may  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  give  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
community  the  very  best  integrated  teaching  service  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  school  to  give  under  the  circumstances. 

A  cooperative  program  making  for  constantly  improved  teaching  and 
learning  situations  within  the  school  is  exactly  what  is  implied  in  a  mod- 
ern notion  of  supervision.  Supervision,  in  outstanding  secondary  schools, 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  mere  perfunctory  inspection  by  some  one 
authorized  to  direct  changes.  The  modern  supervisor  does  not  claim  to 
play  any  such  omniscient  and  omnipotent  role.  He  endeavors  to  be  a 
formulator,  an  adviser,  a  helper,  a  consultant,  but  never  a  ruler  or  dic- 
tator. 

Existing  Supervisory  Service — In  view  of  the  great  need,  in  every 
individual  school,  for  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  continuous  improvement 
of  instruction,  it  is  a  serious  matter  that  no  such  plan  is  in  effect  in  any 
secondary  school  in  Cincinnati.  The  high  school  principals  and  their  assis- 
tants for  all  practical  purposes  are  administrators.  If  an  occasional  prin- 
cipal can  find  time  for  other  than  administrative  duties  he  is  likely  to 
give  this  time  to  work  of  a  guidance  or  counseling  nature.  Most  principals 
give  no  time  at  all  to  supervision  in  the  modern  sense.  Neither  are  the 
department  heads  rendering  any  such  service  because  they  are  merely 
chairmen  with  full-time  teaching  duties. 

Cincinnati  employs  certain  special  directors  who  form  a  part  of  the 
staff  of  the  central  office.  The  titles  of  the  directors  who  are  concerned 
with  specific  subject-matter  fields  at  the  high  school  level  are  as  follows: 
(1)  Director  of  vocational  education;  (2)  Director  of  industrial  arts;  (3) 
Director  of  commercial  education  and  penmanship;  (4)  Director  of  music; 
(5)  Director  of  physical  education;  (6)  Director  of  household  arts;  (7) 
Director  of  art. 

Two  observations  seem  pertinent  concerning  the  place  of  the  general 
director  in  an  adequate  program  for  the  continuous  improvement  of  in- 
struction within  the  individual  school.  First,  the  director,  assigned,  as  he 
is,  to  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  city,  is  fully  occupied  with  work  of 
a  consultative  nature.  On  call,  as  he  is,  in  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
city  he  can  supplement,  but  not  maintain,  an  adequate  supervisory  pro- 
gram within  each  individual  school.  Second,  there  are  no  directors  in 
the  fields  of  English,  science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  foregin 
language.  Certainly  teachers  of  these  academic  subjects  are  not  in  less 
need  of  a  coordinating  and  consultative  service  than  are  teachers  in  the 
fields  of  practical  arts,  music,  physical  education,  commercial  education, 
and  art.  Because  of  the  ancient  origin  of  many  of  the  academic  subjects, 
revision  of  objectives,  subject-matter,  and  teaching  procedures,  super- 
vision in  these  fields  is  often  far  more  urgent  than  in  the  non-academic 
fields. 
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Coordination  of  Supervision — In  each  school,  depending  on  its  size, 
the  full  time  or  part  time  of  one  individual  should  be  given  to  the  task  of 
coordinating  and  integrating,  for  that  particular  school,  the  efforts  of  all 
who  are  participating  in  the  supervisory  program.  This  individual  should 
possess  a  broad  background  of  teaching  experience  at  the  secondary  level. 
He,  or  she,  should  also  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  psychology 
of  adolescent  youth,  the  general  principles  and  philosophy  of  secondary 
education,  and  the  sources  of  criteria  for  the  selection  of  subject  matter 
and  of  teaching  procedures  at  the  secondary  level.  Moreover,  the  intelli- 
gence and  personality  of  this  coordinator  or  general  supervisor  must  be 
such  as  to  enable  him  or  her  to  work  harmoniously  with  others  and  to 
promote  harmony  among  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  continuous  efforts 
to  improve  classroom  instruction.  The  logical  person  to  act  as  coordinator 
is  the  principal  of  the  school.  However,  very  successful  instances  can  be 
cited  from  other  cities  where  the  principal  delegates  the  supervisory  work 
to  some  other  member  of  the  staff.  Undoubtedly  this  is  what  the  principal 
should  do  if  he  feels  that  some  one  else  on  the  staff  could  do  the  job 
distinctly  better  than  he  can.  If  the  principal  undertakes  to  supervise  the 
instruction  in  his  school,  he  will  find  time  for  it  only  if  he  delegates  to 
other  persons  many  of  his  administrative  duties. 

Since  all  public  secondary  schools  are  now  organized  along  subject- 
matter  lines,  each  subject-matter  field  should  have  a  representative  on  the 
supervisory  staff.  In  many  good  schools  such  representatives  are  the  de- 
partment heads.  Obviously  they  can  not  be  expected  to  function  in  a 
supervisory  way  unless  they  are  relieved  for  part  of  the  day  from  teaching 
duties.  The  work  of  all  of  these  directors  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  coordinated,  as  administration  is  now  centered,  in  the  office 
of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  secondary  education. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  tendency  over  a  number  of  years  in  Cincinnati  in  the 
direction  of  reorganizing  the  school  system  to  include  six  years  in  ele- 
mentary school  and  six  years  in  high  school. 

2.  Exclusive  specialization  on  college  preparation  is  now  carried  on 
in  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School  with  other  high  schools  performing  the 
same  function. 

3.  There  is  unevenness  in  the  pupils  per  teacher  in  individual  high 
schools,  varying  from  23.9  in  the  Walnut  Hills  to  33.9  in  the  Western 
Hills. 

4.  There  has  been  a  sudden  drop  in  retention  of  pupils  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

5.  There  are  two  thousand  persons  16-17  years  of  age  in  Cincinnati 
who  are  neither  in  school  nor  employed. 

6.  An  important  auxiliary  service  is  now  performed  by  night  high 
schools. 
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7.  The  present  program  of  studies  for  senior  high  school  needs  only 
minor  revisions. 

8.  The  present  program  of  studies  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
junior  high  schools  has  few  electives. 

9.  The  high  schools  now  have  an  extensive  program  of  extracurricu- 
lar activities. 

10.  There  is  strong  emphasis  on  athletic  sports  and  games  in  the 
high  schools,  many  of  which  have  slight  carry-over  value  for  adult  life. 

11.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  high-school  pupils  have  no  participation 
in  the  extracurricular  activities. 

12.  There  is  marked  unevenness  among  schools  in  library  service 
with  very  inadequate  library  facilities  for  junior  high  school  pupils. 

13.  The  guidance  service,  while  excellent  in  many  respects,  lacks  in- 
tegration with  other  services  of  the  schools. 

14.  A  commendable  beginning  in  caring  for  the  individual  differences 
of  pupils  through  extensive  curriculum  offerings,  homogeneous  grouping, 
and  some  special  classes  has  been  made. 

15.  Little  use  is  made  of  the  unit  method  of  teaching. 

16.  The  set-up  for  internal  administration  of  the  schools  is  satis- 
factory. 

17.  The  program  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations  (9) 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  increasing  numbers  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  be 
assigned  to  reorganized  schools,  especially  of  the  junior-senior  (six-year) 
type. 

2.  That  the  specialization  on  college  preparation  in  Walnut  Hills 
High  School  be  abandoned. 

3.  That  economies  be  effected  through  increasing  the  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  certain  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  to  the 
extent  of  equalizing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  all  secondary  schools. 

4.  That  there  be  closer  articulation  between  ninth  and  tenth  grades 
in  order  that  loss  in  enrollment  taking  place  between  these  two  grades 
may  be  lowered. 

5.  That  a  special  survey  be  made  of  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
boys  and  girls  16  years  and  over  who  are  out  of  school  and  not  em- 
ployed. 

(9)   See  also  pages    200-201,   giving   "General  Recommendations  Applicable  to  All 
Day  Schools." 
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6.  That  the  summer  school  and  night  high  schools  be  continued.  If 
necessary  to  retrench,  the  summer  school  should  be  among  the  first  of  the 
facilities  to  be  eliminated;  night  high  schools  should  by  no  means  be 
discontinued. 

7.  That  no  important  or  far-reaching  change  be  made  at  the  present 
time  in  the  program  of  studies  above  the  eighth  grade. 

8.  That  provision  be  made  for  electives  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  program. 

9.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  extracurricular  activities  hav- 
ing a  carry-over  value  into  adult  life. 

10.  That  special  attention  be  given  to  securing  participation  of 
larger  numbers  of  pupils  in  some  type  of  extracurricular  activity. 

1 1 .  That  adequate  provision  be  made  for  library  service  for  all  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

12.  That  whenever  possible  the  library  be  accessible  to  the  study 
halls.  In  all  future  construction  the  library  and  study  halls  should  be 
joined  directly  in  order  that  free  access  may  be  had  by  pupils  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

13.  That  counseling  and  social  advisory  service  be  extended  to  all 
schools  and  grades  above  the  sixth,  with  one  person  in  each  school  dele- 
gated to  assume  responsibility  for  an  integrated  program  in  this  field. 

14.  That  the  home-room  program  be  developed  as  an  important  as- 
pect of  guidance  and  social  adjustment. 

15.  That  opportunities  be  provided  for  the  gifted  to  do  considerable 
independent  work.  To  this  end  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
unit  method  as  it  applies  to  teaching  procedures  and  organization. 

16.  That  provision  be  made  for  an  effective  program  of  supervision 
in  secondary  fields  through  the  Superintendents  office  and  in  each  high 
school. 
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Chapter  7 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

A.     Vocational  Education  in  the  Vocational  High  Schools 

Any  school  program  supported  from  public  funds  and  operated  under 
public  supervision  and  control  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  services 
it  renders  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
maintained.  The  efficiency  of  the  program  should  be  judged  by  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  successfully  and  economically  administered  to  realize  the 
objectives  for  which  it  was  inaugurated.  In  studying  the  vocational  pro- 
gram of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  the  following  questions  were  kept 
in  mind: 

1.  Is  the  organization  for  carrying  on  the  vocational  program 
effective  and  proper  for  the  purpose? 

2.  Are  the  subjects  included  in  the  program  of  studies  the  ones 
which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  the  voca- 
tional program  is  organized? 

3.  Do  pupils  for  whom  vocational  courses  seem  advisable  and 
feasible  enroll  in  the  vocational  schools? 

4.  Is  the  length  of  a  given  vocational  course  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  training  needed  for  employment? 

5.  Is  the  relative  amount  of  time  allotted  to  vocational,  related, 
and  general  subjects  proper? 

6.  Is  equipment  suitable  and  adequate  for  realizing  the  objectives 
of  a  vocational  course? 

7.  Is  instruction  suitable  for  the  ends  to  be  attained? 

8.  Are  housing  facilities  for  the  vocational  classes  suitable  and 
adequate  for  the  instruction? 

9.  Are  there  proper  provisions  for  auxiliary  educational  facili- 
ties, pupil  welfare,  and  pupil  adjustment? 

10.  Is  the  cost  of  the  vocational  program  in  keeping  with  the 
services  needed  to  provide  vocational  training  for  which  the 
public  schools  have  responsibility? 

Organization  of  the  Vocational  Program 

Early  Provisions  and  Plan  of  Organization  for  Vocational  Education 
in  Cincinnati — Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  National  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  in  1917,  Cincinnati  had  given  an  unusual  amount  of  attention 
to  providing  shop  work  having  at  least  a  limited  vocational  value.  The 
idea  of  part-time  courses,  even  at  that  date,  was  not  new.  There  are  indi- 
cations today  of  an  early  attempt  to  provide  industrial  training  in  the 
public  schools.  Some  buildings,  together  with  old  equipment,  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  Cincinnati  more  than  20  years  ago  was  making 
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an  effort  to  supply  boys  with  industrial  training  that  would  have  employ- 
ment values. 

The  organization  and  extension  of  the  program  of  industrial  voca- 
tional education  in  Cincinnati  follow  closely  what  may  be  termed  the 
Ohio  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.  Following  the  passage  of 
the  National  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  State  Departmen  of  Educa- 
tion of  Ohio  set  up  a  plan  providing  for  various  types  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, including  unit  trade  schools  in  which  two-year  courses  would  be 
given.  The  plan  provided  that  the  last  year  could  be  either  full-time  school 
instruction  or  part-time  training  in  a  plant.  Cincinnati  has  retained  the 
part-time  feature  in  the  last  year  of  the  two-year  vocational  courses,  but 
present  conditions  in  industry  have  made  it  largely  inoperative. 

Present  Organization  of  Vocational  Education — The  administration 
of  vocational  education  is  in  charge  of  the  Director  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, coming  immediately  under  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  secondary  schools.  In  the  reorganization  of  vocational  work  after  the 
passage  of  the  National  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  practice  was  insti- 
tuted of  providing  separate  quarters  for  the  different  vocational  lines  of 
work  and  separate  equipment  from  that  which  was  used  by  the  regular 
schools.  This  new  organization  of  instruction  under  State  plans  provided 
definite  vocational  training,  thus  culminatng  in  the  efforts  of  Cincinnati  to 
give  at  least  a  limited  amount  of  training  having  specific  employment 
values. 

At  the  present  time,  day,  part-time,  and  evening  classes  are  organ- 
ized in  separate  vocational  high  schools.  There  are  nine  of  these  high 
schools,  seven  of  which  are  housed  in  separate  buildings.  Each  of  these 
seven  schools  has  its  own  principal.  Two  of  the  smaller  schools  have  no 
principals.  The  following  are  the  nine  schools  with  their  enrollments  as 
of  October,  1934: 

Automotive  Vocational  High  School  for  Boys 650 

Building  Vocational  High  School  for  Boys 142 

Commercial  Service  High  School  for  Boys  and  Girls      857 

Electrical  Vocational  High  School  for  Boys  _367 

Mechanical  Vocational  High  School  for  Boys  105 

Printing  Vocational  High  School  for  Boys      _  259 

Retail  Selling  Vocational  High  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 386 

Sewing  Vocational  High  School  for  Girls 392 

Tailoring  Vocational  High  School  for  Boys 71 

Total   3,229 

The  segregation  in  special  schools  of  boys  and  girls  of  a  minimum 
age  of  14  who  desire  to  begin  vocational  courses  means  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  any  further  general  education  work  for  boys  and  girls 
young  enough  to  come  under  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  has 
been  taken  from  the  regular  schools.  Under  this  plan  further  general  edu- 
cation of  these  young  people  must  be  provided  in  the  vocational  schools. 
These  schools,  therefore,  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 
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system  of  Cincinnati  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  certain  groups 
who  have  entered  upon,  or  expect  to  enter  upon  employment  in  trade, 
industrial,  and  commercial  pursuits. 

Reimbursable  vocational  schools,  as  they  are  concerned  with  youth, 
should  attempt  to  reach  two  major  objectives:  (a)  the  training  of  boys 
and  girls  for  specific  occupations,  and  (b)  the  giving  of  the  best  possible 
general  education  consistent  with  the  State  requirements  under  which  they 
operate.  This  general  education  may  be  considered  as  continuing  that 
received  by  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  before  entering 
the  vocational  schools. 

The  Ohio  State  plans  provide  that  50  percent  of  the  time  shall  be 
given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  vocational  law.  The  State  plans  also  provide 
that  of  the  remaining  50  percent  of  time,  30  percent  shall  be  given  to  re- 
lated subjects  and  20  percent  to  general  education  subjects.  In  practice 
these  percentages  in  Cincinnati  are  approximately  35  and  15  percent  re- 
spectively. The  State  plans  further  include  general  requirements  as  to 
instructions,  equipment,  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  Vocational  classes 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  with  respect  to  provisions  included 
in  the  State  plans,  which  conform  to  provisions  in  the  National  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  are  approved  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  (formerly  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education). 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Small  Specialized  Schools — In 

the  development  of  its  vocational  program  Cincinnati  has  organized  in- 
dustry schools,  that  is,  a  separate  school  for  each  industry  represented  in 
the  vocational  program.  This  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  small  schools 
separately  housed,  with  a  separate  principal,  who  is  a  specialist  in  the 
vocational  field  represented  by  the  school.  This  practice  has  certain  ad- 
vantages. In  cases  where  several  hundred  pupils  —  for  example,  six  or 
eight  hundred  -  -  are  enrolled  in  one  industry,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
have  them  organized  into  a  unit  school  in  which  everything  connected 
with  that  school  savors  of  the  industry  which  it  represents.  However,  the 
large  number  of  industries  for  which  it  may  be  important  for  public  schools 
to  provide  some  training,  precludes  the  possibility  of  consistently  carrying 
out  this  practice.  Moreover,  there  are  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
housing  in  one  building,  under  one  administrative  head,  several  vocational 
divisions  or  departments  representing  different  and  allied  industries. 
Where  the  industries  to  be  served  demand  that  only  a  small  number  of 
employees  be  trained,  it  is  preferable  to  group  a  number  of  these  trade 
units  into  a  single  school  under  one  principal,  thereby  providing  a  student 
body  large  enough  to  warrant  and  to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of 
a  complete  instructional  unit  in  the  school  system,  auxiliary  school  facil- 
ities, and  pupil  organizations.  A  small  school  including  instruction  in  only 
a  single  industry  and  requiring  that  the  principal  be  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  industry  represented,  corresponds  to  a  vocational  department  in 
a  composite  vocational  school,  having  at  its  head  a  specialist  in  the  voca- 
tional line  of  work  it  represents. 
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Practice  in  Other  Cities — Many  cities  organize  their  vocational  work 
in  one  or  more  large  composite  vocational  schools,  for  example,  Los 
Angeles,  Milwaukee,  and  Pittsburgh.  Some  cities  have  a  modified  plan 
which  includes  some  separate  industry  schools  and  some  schools  giving 
instruction  in  more  than  one  vocational  field.  Buffalo  and  New  York 
City  are  examples.  New  York  City  maintains  some  very  large  central 
industry  schools,  as  for  example,  the  Central  Needles  Trades  School  and 
the  Central  Printing  Trades  School. 

The  School  Year — The  school  year  is  normally  50  weeks  in  length, 
beginning  and  ending  on  July  1.  There  is  a  short  session  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year,  which  is  followed  by  a  vacation  period  previous 
to  the  reopening  of  the  schools  in  September.  The  schools  are  organized 
on  a  30-hour  week  basis,  with  15  hours  devoted  to  shop  (practical)  work 
and  15  hours  to  combined  related  and  academic  subjects. 

Due  to  different  dates  of  starting,  individual  rates  of  progress,  and 
other  factors,  pupils  may  complete  their  work  at  different  times.  As  the 
school  year  begins  on  July  1,  pupils  beginning  on  that  date  normally  will 
complete  their  courses  two  years  from  that  date.  Many  pupils,  however, 
enter  in  September  and  do  not  complete  their  work  until  two  years  there- 
after. For  these  reasons  graduating  exercises  are  held  the  first  week  in 
August.  There  is  need  for  flexibility  as  to  time  of  admission  so  as  to  make 
it  easy  for  -  -  in  fact,  to  encourage  -  -  pupils  from  regular  high  schools  to 
enroll  for  highly  specialized  work  at  any  time. 

State  and  Federal  Cooperation —  The  Cincinnati  vocational  high 
schools  have  diversified  programs  and  are  able  to  present  all  types  of 
education  with  reimbursement  from  State  and  Federal  funds.  For  the  year 
ending  June,  1930,  reimbursement  for  day  classes  totaled  $45,831.  Of  the 
amount  $16,780  were  for  full-time  classes,  $16,802  for  part-time  coopera- 
tive classes,  $1,250  for  part-time  trade  extension,  and  $11,000  for  retail 
selling  and  commercial  classes. 

Subjects  Included  in  the  Program  of  Studies 

Industries  of  Cincinnati — From  the  early  pioneer  days,  Cincinnati 
has  been  an  industrial  and  commercial  center.  Even  then  it  produced 
articles  which  were  in  demand  in  foreign  countries.  One  can  trace  the 
growth  of  the  city  through  the  expansion  of  its  industry  which  is  highly 
diversified.  The  census  of  1930  reports  that  there  are  95  separate  indus- 
tries, 21  of  which  employ  1,000  or  more  wage  earners.  Thirty-seven  of 
these  have  pay  rolls  of  more  than  $1,000,000;  ten  produce  goods  valued 
in  excess  of  $20,000,000  each;  and  three  have  an  output  valued  at  more 
than  $40,000,000  each. 

Measured  by  the  value  of  the  products  turned  out,  the  metal  trades 
industry,  including  foundry  and  machine  shop,  ranks  first;  the  building 
trades  industry,  second;  the  garment  making  and  textile  industries,  third; 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  fourth;  and  the  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  fifth.  However,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  the  printing  and 
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publishing  industry  ranks  ninth.  On  this  basis,  the  manufacture  of  electri- 
cal machinery  ranks  eighth. 

In  addition  to  the  needs  of  major  industries  for  trained  workers, 
Cincinnati,  in  common  with  other  cities,  requires  trained  services  in  many 
occupational  lines  of  work,  especially  in  the  fields  of  distribution  and 
personal  service.  These  fields  of  employment  include  work  connected  with: 
Automobile  service  stations;  gas,  electrical,  and  water  companies;  com- 
panies marketing  food  supplies;  the  maintenance  of  a  home;  the  main- 
tenance of  personal  appearance;  retail  selling;  and  other  occupations. 
Cincinnati  also  employes  in  commercial  and  business  offices,  as  shown  by 
the  United  States  census  report  on  occupations,  approximately  the  average 
percentage  of  stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers,  and  clerical  workers. 

Present  School  Program — Day  courses  two  years  or  more  in  length 
are  given  in  the  following  occupational  fields:  Automobile  mechanics, 
aviation,  building  trades,  business  and  commercial  work,  electrical  trades, 
metal  machine  trades,  retail  selling,  sewing  (including  power  sewing), 
and  printing.  A  number  of  subjects  for  instruction  is  included  in  each  of 
these  courses.  In  general,  subjects  correspond  to  subdivisions  of  the  field 
representing  occupational  divisions.  Both  the  shop  and  related  subjects 
are  outlined  for  instructional  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  work  in 
employment. 

Instruction  in  evening  trades  and  industrial  classes,  reimbursable 
from  Federal  funds,  was  given  during  the  year  1933-34  in  the  following 
subjects:  Automobile  mechanics,  aviation  (including  aerodynamics), 
machine  shop  practice,  building  trades  (including  air  conditioning),  elec- 
tricity, printing,  sewing  (including  power  sewing),  architectural  drafting, 
and  mechanical  drafting.  Evening  work  also  included  foremanship  classes 
conducted  at  a  number  of  the  large  industrial  plants. 

An  examination  of  the  lists  of  subjects  offered  in  the  vocational  high 
schools  and  an  inspection  of  the  schools  show  that  some  instruction  is 
given  in  most  of  the  major  occupational  fields  in  Cincinnati.  However, 
the  amount  and  variety  of  instruction  given  in  some  of  the  occupational 
fields  are  not  comparable  to  the  important  places  held  by  these  fields  in 
the  occupational  life  of  the  city.  The  electrical  and  automobile  programs 
are  rather  complete  as  to  subjects  and  amount  of  instruction  necessary 
for  meeting  the  needs  for  training  in  those  two  fields  of  work;  but  the 
programs  for  the  mechanical  and  building  trades  are  entirely  inadequate 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of  these  trade  fields  in  Cincinnati. 
Between  these  extremes  there  are  varying  degrees  of  adequacy  in  the 
vocational  programs.  Training  for  personal  services  is  seriously  lacking. 

Character  of  the  Vocational  Enrollment 

The  answer  to  the  question,  Do  pupils  for  whom  vocational  courses 
seem  advisable  and  feasible  enroll  in  the  vocational  schools?  was  sought 
through  a  study  of:  Vocational  guidance  of  pupils  in  the  regular  schools, 
entrance  requirements  to  the  vocational  high  schools,  vocational  school 
enrollments,  schools  of  origin,  age  of  vocational  school  pupils,  school  grade 
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completed  before  entering  the  vocational  schools,  and  vocational  school 
graduates. 

Vocational  Guidance  of  Pupils  in  the  Regular  Schools — About  one- 
half  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  regular  high  schools  have  voca- 
tional counselors  assigned  to  them  either  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis. 
Pupils  from  schools  not  having  the  regular  services  of  a  vocational  coun- 
selor may  be  sent  by  special  arrangement  to  one.  However,  even  in 
schools  where  vocational  counselors  are  regularly  assigned  the  amount 
of  time  that  can  be  given  to  a  pupil  is  limited.  In  this  service  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  having  each  pupil  before  entering  high  school  make  out  his 
high  school  plan  of  studies  in  which  the  counselor  assists.  The  final  plan 
is  approved  by  the  pupil's  parents.  As  a  result  of  this  procedure  a  pupil 
selects  rather  carefully  the  kind  of  high  school  he  plans  to  enter.  In  case 
a  vocational  school  is  selected,  the  school  is  chosen  with  respect  to  the 
vocational  field  represented  by  the  school.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
a  pupil  is  in  an  elementary  or  junior  high  school  having  a  vocational 
counselor,  he  is  given  information  about  the  different  kinds  of  vocational 
schools  that  will  assist  him  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  school. 

Entrance  Requirements  to  Vocational  Schools — Entrance  require- 
ments are  the  same  for  all  vocational  schools.  These  are:  Age  of  14  years; 
normal  mental,  physical,  and  moral  status;  eligibility  for  the  ninth  grade 
and  for  the  particular  vocational  school  selected  because  the  pupil  desires 
training  in  the  vocation  it  represents.  These  requirements  are  advisable, 
as  the  vocational  high  schools  give  vocational  courses  only  in  skilled  and 
technical  lines  of  work.  It  is  therefore  important  that  entrance  require- 
ments be  maintained  that  will  insure  a  student  body  for  whom  the  courses 
are  advisable  and  feasible. 

School  Enrollments — The  enrollment  in  each  of  the  day  vocational 
schools  appears  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter.  Enrollments  in  evening 
classes  in  the  vocational  schools,  as  of  December,  1934,  were:  Automotive 
trades,  451;  building  trades,  118;  electrical  trades,  366;  mechanical  trades, 
306;  printing,  132;  and  sewing  (including  classes  in  tailoring),  92.  In 
addition  to  the  classes  in  the  vocational  schools,  classes  are  conducted 
at  "odd  centers."  These  classes  with  enrollments  were:  Machine  shop 
practice,  33;  mechanical  drawing,  23;  architectural  drawing,  25;  and  power 
machine  operating,  46.  There  are  also  33  classes  with  enrollments  total- 
ing 1,183  in  sewing  for  home  making  and  5  classes  with  enrollments  total- 
ing 140  in  cooking  for  home  making.  The  total  number  of  all  evening 
classes  is  106  and  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  is  2,925,  of  whom 
1,371  are  women  and  1,554  are  men.  Further  data  on  the  total  enrollment 
for  earlier  years  in  the  vocational  schools  will  be  found  in  Chapter  3. 

The  vocational  high  schools  enroll  considerably  more  than  one- 
third  as  many  pupils  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  as  are  enrolled 
in  all  the  other  high  schools.  While  there  are  no  definite  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  percentage  of  the  secondary  school  pupils  in  Cincinnati 
that  should  be  enrolled  in  the  vocational  high  schools,  the  percentage  ob- 
taining in  most  of  the  schools  is  representative  of  what  may  be  considered 
as  good  practice. 
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Schools  of  Origin — Data  showing  the  schools  last  attended  by  the 
pupils  of  the  vocational  high  schools  were  tabulated  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  these  pupils  are  geographically  distributed  and  also  the  extent 
to  which  different  schools  are  represented  in  the  enrollments  of  the  voca- 
tional schools.  In  all,  112  Cincinnati  schools  were  represented  in  the  en- 
rollments of  the  vocational  high  schools,  of  which  43  are  public  and  69 
parochial.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Cincinnati  pupils  enrolled  in  the  vocational 
high  schools  are  from  public  schools,  40  percent  from  parochial  schools. 
The  public  school  pupils  come  from  6  senior  high  schools,  6  junior  high 
schools,  and  31  elementary  schools.  The  parochial  school  pupils  come 
from  1 1  high  schools  and  58  elementary  schools. 

A  number  of  tuition  pupils  come  from  the  environs  of  Cincinnati 
and  even  farther  localities.  A  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Ohio 
makes  it  possible  for  school  districts  to  pay  tuition  to  the  Cincinnati 
school  district  for  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  vocational  schools.  The 
rate  is  $100  per  year,  which  is  a  reduced  figure  due  to  reimbursements 
from  State  and  Federal  funds.  The  total  received  for  tuition  in  1933-34 
was  $6,873. 

Age  of  Vocational  School  Pupils — As  shown  in  Table  15  (Part  1), 
1.2  percent  of  the  3,229  pupils  enrolled  in  the  vocational  high  schools  on 
October  19,  1934,  had  not  reached  their  fourteenth  birthday  on  the  pre- 
ceding September  1,  while  1.2  percent  were  21  years  of  age  or  older. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  pupils  had  not  reached  their  sixteenth  birthday. 
The  modal  age  is  sixteen.  Sixty  percent  are  16  years  or  younger,  while 
40  percent  are  17  years  of  age  or  more.  The  table  also  shows  that  for  the 
years  for  which  data  are  included,  the  percentage  of  pupils  15  years  of 
age  and  younger  is  decreasing.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of 
the  increasing  age  at  which  young  people  are  accepted  into  employment. 

School  Grade  Completed — In  Table  15  (Part  2)  are  given  the  per- 
centages of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  vocational  schools  during  the  years 
1931-32  to  1934-35  who  had  completed  before  entering  the  vocational 
schools  the  grades  indicated.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  per- 
centage who  had  finished  only  the  eighth  grade  before  entrance  has  de- 
clined from  79  to  67  percent,  while  the  proportion  who  have  finished  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  respectively  has  increased. 

Table  16  gives  the  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  of  the  voca- 
tional schools  on  October  19,  1934,  who  had  completed  the  school  grades 
indicated.  When  all  schools  are  considered  together,  it  will  be  seen  that 
66.9  percent  of  the  3,229  pupils  enrolled  had  completed  the  eighth  grade 
before  entrance;  21.5  percent  had  completed  the  ninth  grade;  8  percent 
the  tenth;    1.2  percent  the  eleventh;  and  2.4  percent  the  twelfth. 
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Table  15 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Vocational  High  School  Pupils 

(1)  by  Age  and  (2)  by  Grade  Completed  Before 
Entering  a  Vocational  High  School  ( 1 ) 


Age  in 
Years 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21  or 


Total 


Total 

Number 


1.     By  Age 


1931-32 11932-33 11933-34  |Oct.  19 
I  I  I    1934 


1.8 

1.3 

1.2 

13.9 

10.5 

9.0 

33.1 

23.3 

24.3 

26.7 

29.8 

28.6 

15.3 

19.6 

21.5 

5.7 

8.9 

9.1 

1.7 

4.1 

4.0 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 
11.1 
20.2 
28.4 
22.5 
10.3 
3.9 
1.2 

1.2 


100.0  1  100.0  1  100.0  1  100.0 


2909  I  3226  3343  3229 


2.     By  Grade  Completed 


Gradel 

Com- |1931-32  |l932-33 11933-34  |Oct.  19, 
pleted|  |  |   1934 


9 
10 
11 
12 


78.7 

74.9 

72.6 

14.3 

16.7 

18.9 

5.5 

5.6 

6.1 

0.4 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

2.0 

1.4 

66.9 

21.5 

8.0 

1.2 

2.4 


100.0  I  100.0  I  100.0  I  100.0 


2909  I  3226 


3343  I  3229 


1 )   The   data   for  this  and  all  subsequent  tables  dealing  with   the  vocational  high 
schools  were  secured  from  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


Table  16 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Pupils  Completing  the  School 

Grade  Indicated  Before  Entering  Each  Vocational 

High  School,  1934-35 


Perce 

ntage  of  Pi 

ipils,  who  before  enrolling 

Vocational 

had 

completed  the: 

High  School 

Grade 

Total 

8th        | 

9th        | 

10th       | 

11th 

12th          ] 

Enrollment 

Automotive 

64.6 

21.1 

9.7 

1.4 

3.2 

650 

Building 

64.1 

19.0 

14.8 

1.4 

0.7 

142 

Commercial 

63.1 

21.7 

9.6 

1.0 

4.6 

857 

Electrical 

75.5 

18.3 

4.6 

0.8 

0.8 

367 

Mechanical 

79.0 

14.3 

6.7 

105 

Printing 

54.1 

29.7 

8.5 

3.1 

4.6 

259 

Retail  Selling 

71.2 

23.6 

4.7 

0.5 

386 

Sewing 

75.5 

16.3 

6.4 

1.5 

0.3 

392 

Tailoring 

53.5 

42.3 

2.8 

1.4 

71 

Total 

66.9 

21.5 

8.0 

1.2 

2.4 

3229 

Vocational  School  Graduates — Data  were  collected  to  show  the 
number  of  vocational  high  school  graduates  by  years  for  the  past  five 
years.  This  number,  together  with  the  number  of  post  graduates  who  re- 
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ceived  certificates  for  advanced  work,  is  shown  in  Table  17.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  graduates  increased  from  524 
in  1930  to  680  in  1932,  and  decreased  to  611  in  1934.  This  decrease  may 
be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  total  enrollment  decreased 
for  the  year  ending  in  1932  by  107  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1932-33  the  total  enrollment  again  increased, 
which  increase  has  continued  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Due  to  general  unemployment  conditions  and  the  increasing  age  at 
which  young  people  are  accepted  into  employment,  a  number  of  graduates 
have  returned  to  the  vocational  schools  for  further  work.  The  number  of 
such  students  (as  given  in  Table  17)  who  have  received  certificates  for 
advanced  work  was  8  in  1930,  191  in  1933  and  131  in  1934.  Some  pupils 
return  to  the  regular  high  schools.  This  postgraduate  work  beyond  the 
2-year  courses  represents  an  extension  of  these  courses  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  graduates  who  do  not  find  employment. 

The  data  on  graduates  by  schools  show  that  the  number  of  grad- 
uates from  the  Automotive  Vocational  High  School  increased  from  68 
in  1930  to  118  in  1933  and  dropped  to  81  in  1934.  In  the  Commercial 
Service  High  School  the  number  of  graduates  in  1930  was  146  which 
number  increased  each  year.  In  1933-34  this  number  was  213.  The  Sew- 
ing School  likewise  has  increased  its  number  of  graduates  each  succes- 
sive year.  In  the  Printing  Trades  High  School  in  1933,  there  were  62 
pupils  pursuing  the  2-year  course  and  62  who  were  continuing  their 
studies  beyond  the  second  year. 

Table  17 

Number  of  Graduates  and  Post  Graduates  from 

Cincinnati  Vocational  High  Schools, 

1930-34 


Year 

Number  of  2-year 

Number  of  Post- 

Total 

Graduates   ( 1 ) 

Graduates 

1930 

524 

8 

532 

1931 

532 

40 

572 

1932 

680 

81 

761 

1933 

646 

191 

837 

1934 

611 

131 

742 

( 1 )   These  do  not  include  Aviation  which  is  a  4-year  course. 

A  study  was  also  made  of  the  number  of  vocational  students  who 
return  to  the  regular  high  schools.  In  October,  1934,  there  were  63  pupils 
in  the  regular  high  schools  who  had  had  one  year's  work  in  the  vocational 
schools  and  38  who  had  had  two  years.  Since  these  figures  are  compara- 
tively small,  they  may  represent  a  tendency  toward  adjustment  that  is 
desirable. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  359  vocational  school  pupils  were 
placed  in  full-time  employment.  The  number  of  graduates  for  that  year 
was  611.  In  addition  to  full-time  employment,  837  pupils  were  employed 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  spending  part-time  in  school  and  part-time  in  em- 
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ployment.  Table  18  gives  data  on  the  employment  of  pupils  by  schools  for 
the  year  1933-34. 

Table  18 

Cooperative  and  Full-Time  Placements  by  Vocational  High 
Schools  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1934 


School 

Number  of  Students  in: 

Total 

Cooperative 
Placement 

Full-time 
Placement 

Automotive 

Building  Trades 

Commercial 

Electrical 

Mechanical 

Printing 

Retail  Selling 

Sewing 

Tailoring 

274 

6 

122 

18 

0 

122 

203 

92 

0 

64 
13 
65 
35 
10 
41 
53 
67 
11 

338 

19 

187 

53 

10 

163 

256 

159 

11 

Total 

837                          359 

1196 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  study  of  conditions  relevant  to  the 
question:  Do  pupils  for  whom  vocational  courses  seem  advisable  and 
feasible  enroll  in  the  vocational  schools?  is  that  in  general  they  do.  Pupils 
are  furnished  information  and  guidance  necessary  for  an  intelligent  se- 
lection of  high  schools.  The  entrance  requirements  correspond  to  ac- 
ceptable practices  in  vocational  schools  in  other  cities.  However,  con- 
sidering the  kinds  of  courses  given  in  the  vocational  high  schools  in 
Cincinnati,  the  length  of  courses,  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  voca- 
tional high  schools  who  have  completed  the  ninth  grade  before  entering 
a  vocational  school,  and  the  increasing  age  at  which  youth  enters  em- 
ployment, the  student  body  would  be  improved  if  the  completion  of  the 
ninth  grade  were  made  a  general  entrance  requirement,  exceptions  being 
permitted  to  this  general  rule  only  in  cases  where  the  physical  and  mental 
maturity  and  vocational  interests  of  the  pupil  would  seem  to  justify  such 
action.  Data  on  the  schools  from  which  vocational  pupils  come  show  a 
wide  distribution.  The  minimum  entrance  age  conforms  to  general  prac- 
tices. The  number  of  pupils  completing  a  school  grade  beyond  the  eighth 
before  entering  the  vocational  schools  is  increasing.  The  number  of  pupils 
and  graduates  employed  indicate  the  advisability  of  their  having  en- 
rolled in  vocational  schools. 


Length  of  a  Given  Vocational  Course  in  Relation  to  the 

Amount  of  Training  Needed  for 
Employment 

The  courses  in  the  vocational  schools  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
organized  on  a  2-year  basis.  During  the  past  few  years  some  efforts  have 
been  made  to  extend  vocational  courses  for  an  additional  year.  However, 
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the  present  facilities  for  doing  this  and  the  practices  pursued  are  not 
adequate  and  proper  for  meeting  fully  the  needs  for  longer  courses.  A 
systematic  plan  should  be  developed  for  extending  the  length  of  voca- 
tional courses  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  industries  and  employment 
conditions.  For  this  purpose  provisions  should  be  made  for  carrying  on 
follow-up  studies  of  graduates  and  for  making  local  occupational  studies 
for  determining  the  need  for  and  the  kind  of  instruction  that  should  be 
provided  in  the  various  occupational  fields. 

The  length  of  a  vocational  school  program  will  vary  with  the  degree 
to  which  specialization  is  practiced  in  an  industry  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  skill  and  technical  knowledge  required  in  a  particular  vocational 
line  of  work.  The  construction  industry  includes  ten  or  more  building 
trades  commonly  found  in  any  city.  The  Building  Trades  School  should 
be  the  center  for  the  training  and  up-grading  of  workers  in  these  various 
crafts.  The  building  trades  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati  should  be 
able  in  normal  times  to  absorb  from  100  to  125  apprentices  every  year. 
The  first  year  of  a  2-year  course  in  the  building  trades  should  be  general 
in  character;  the  second  for  specialization  in  a  particular  trade;  and  a 
third  on  a  cooperative  or  apprenticeship  basis  would  probably  prove  ad- 
visable. As  apprentices  are  not  usually  employed  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry under  18  years  of  age,  it  is  feasible  to  limit  enrollments  in  the 
Building  Trades  School  to  boys  15  or  more  years  of  age. 

It  is  especially  important  that  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  of  the 
Commercial  Vocational  High  School  be  made  and  that  a  careful  study 
of  local  employment  opportunities  and  requirements  in  the  commercial 
field  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  determinging  the  instruction  that 
should  be  given  and  the  length  of  the  training  program  ( 1 ) . 

Employment  conditions  in  the  electrical  industry  warrant  the  organ- 
ization of  instruction  in  the  Electrical  Vocational  High  School  on  a  3- 
year  basis,  following  the  principle  of  general  courses  during  the  first 
year  with  specializing  courses  in  the  second  and  third. 

Shop  courses  in  the  Mechanical  Vocational  High  School  should  be 
laid  out  on  a  3-year  basis.  In  addition,  there  should  be  organized  a  techni- 
cal industrical  course  in  which  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  technical 
subjects  relating  to  the  machine  tool  industry.  Both  the  technical  and  in- 
dustrial metal  trades  courses  should  be  organized  for  day  and  evening 
students,  the  length  of  the  courses  varying  with  the  subjects  included  and 
the  needs  of  the  students.  Such  a  school  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
enroll  six  to  eight  hundred  day  students. 

The  content  of  the  trades  represented  in  the  Printing  Vocational 
High  School  makes  it  advisable  to  organize  the  industrial  program  on  a 
basis  of  three  years  or  more.  However,  in  lengthening  the  program,  short 
unit  courses  should  be  included.  The  field  of  retail  selling  also  warrants 
the  inclusion  in  the  Retail  Selling  High  School  of  a  3-year  program,  with 
provisions  for  specialization  in  the  last  two  years  and  the  organization 
of  the  work  in  the  last  year  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  retail  stores. 

( 1 )    For  further  treatment  of  this  question  see  the  section  on  Commercial  Education 
in  the  Regular  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  (p.  108.) 
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The  program  of  instruction  in  the  Sewing  Vocational  High  School 
should  be  extended  to  at  least  a  3-year  course.  The  first  year  should  pro- 
vide for  general  instruction,  including  the  study  of  textiles,  which  would 
allow  the  pupil  to  try  out  several  lines  of  work  before  deciding  upon  a 
definite  trade.  There  should  also  be  short  unit  courses  for  special  groups. 

Time  Allotment  in  Vocational  High  Schools 

Present  Practice — The  50  percent  of  the  time  of  the  school  program 
allotted  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  law  and  State  regulations  governing  reimbursement  for 
vocational  work.  It  also  conforms  to  generally  accepted  practices.  The 
State  plans  for  vocational  education  provide  that  for  reimbursement  30 
percent  of  the  remaining  time  shall  be  given  to  related  subjects  and  the 
remaining  20  percent  to  general  subjects.  In  Cincinnati  much  of  the  re- 
lated work  is  of  a  vocational  character  and  much  of  the  work  in  general 
academic  classes  is  closely  related  to  the  vocational  interest  field  of  the 
group.  In  practice  the  division  of  time  assigns  more  nearly  35  percent  to 
related  vocational  subjects  and  15  percent  to  general  academic  subjects. 

Underlying  Principles  Involved — It  is  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that  a  vocational  school  program  as  a  whole  may  be  made  to  contribute 
constructively  to  the  objectives  of  general  education  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  young  pupils  who  enroll.  If  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  this  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  vocational  training  only  in  separate  schools  is  open  to 
question.  Pupils  who  have  not  completed  the  junior  high  school  grades 
should  receive  more  instruction  for  the  realization  of  general  education 
values  than  they  now  do  in  the  Cincinnati  vocational  schools,  and  this 
can  be  done  without  violence  to  the  vocational  training  program. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  certain  types  of  pupils  will  realize  more 
in  the  way  of  general  education  values  from  a  well-balanced  vocational 
school  program  than  they  would  from  a  program  of  studies  in  a  regular 
academic  high  school.  A  larger  allotment  of  the  time  of  the  vocational 
schools  devoted  to  general  subjects,  especially  where  these  are  closely 
related  to  the  vocational  interests  of  the  pupil,  would  go  far  toward  in- 
suring that  the  vocational  school  program  is  making  the  necessary  con- 
tribution to  general  educational  values. 

The  problem  of  providing  advisable  and  feasible  types  of  programs, 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  between  vocational  and  general  educational 
subjects,  designed  to  carry  youth  beyond  the  age  at  which  they  formerly 
left  school  and  entered  upon  remunerative  employment,  is  a  serious  one. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  problem  peculiar  to  vocational  secondary  schools.  It  con- 
fronts all  types  of  secondary  schools  and  even  some  levels  of  higher  edu- 
cation. There  is  one  principle  that  should  govern  any  attempt  to  provide 
further  educational  courses  for  persons  who  have  completed  or  discon- 
tinued the  work  at  a  given  level  of  any  educational  field,  namely,  that 
the  instruction  shall  be  such  as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  individuals 
for  whom  it  is  to  be  organized.  It  matters  not  whether  these  needs  are  of 
a  vocational,  cultural,  or  civic  character.  Until  educational  offerings  are 
determined  on  this  principle,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  cost  of  such 
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instruction  is  to  be  borne  by  the  local,  State,  or  Federal  government  or  to 
be  partially  reimbursed  from  State  or  Federal  funds  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  situation. 

Desirable  Changes  in  Practice — In  courses  in  the  vocational  high 
schools  of  Cincinnati  covering  three  or  more  years,  at  least  one-half  of 
the  50  percent  of  time  not  given  to  practical  work  should  be  devoted  to 
general  educational  subjects,  that  is,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  time 
of  the  school  program  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  for  general  edu- 
cational values.  This  change  in  the  time  allotment  of  the  50  percent  of  time 
not  devoted  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis  would  neces- 
sitate a  corresponding  change  in  the  State  plans  for  vocational  education, 
if  the  vocational  related  courses  are  to  be  approved  for  reimbursement. 
The  modification  of  State  plans,  however,  is  a  matter  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  increase  in  the  time  allotted  to  general  educational  subjects  in 
the  lengthened  vocational  courses  is  essential  in  order  that  the  pupil  may 
have  opportunity  for  acquiring  educational  values  commensurate  with 
the  time  he  spends  in  school.  The  giving  of  more  time  to  instruction  in 
general  subjects  would  not  decrease  the  proportion  of  time  required  by 
Federal  statute  to  be  devoted  to  practical  work.  In  fact  the  absolute 
amount  of  time  given  to  both  practical  and  related  subjects  would  be 
greater  in  a  3-year  course  in  which  the  related  and  general  subjects 
would  each  receive  25  percent  of  the  time  of  the  school  program  than  it 
is  in  the  present  2-year  program  in  which  according  to  State  plans  30 
percent  of  the  time  is  given  to  related  subjects  and  20  percent  to  general 
subjects. 

Adequacy  of  Equipment  in  Vocational  Schools 

Most  of  the  vocational  schools  are  fairly  well  equipped.  In  fact  some 
of  them,  for  example  the  Automotive  and  Electrical  Schools,  have  very 
excellent  equipment.  The  Building  Trades  School  and  the  Mechanical 
Trades  School  are  outstanding  exceptions  to  this  statement.  Both  of  these 
schools  are  without  the  necessary  equipment  for  giving  suitable  instruc- 
tion in  the  vocational  fields  they  represent.  Moreover,  the  housing  facili- 
ties of  these  schools  would  not  accommodate  adequate  equipment. 

Industrial  firms  have  contributed  in  a  very  large  way  to  the  equip- 
ment of  some  of  the  vocational  schools.  In  fact  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  firms  of  Cincinnati  has  resulted  in  providing  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  valuable  equipment  now  found  in  certain  vocational 
high  schools.  Most  of  this  equipment  has  been  furnished  to  the  schools 
on  the  basis  of  an  indefinite  or  a  permanent  loan. 

The  estimated  value  of  equipment  is  as  follows:  Automotive  Voca- 
tional High  School,  $250,000;  Building  Trades  Vocational  High  School, 
$1,050;  Electrical  Vocational  High  School,  $68,600;  Mechanical  Trades 
Vocational  High  School,  $75,000;  Printing  Trades  Vocational  High 
School,  $95,000. 
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The  Mechanical  Vocational  High  School  should  include  instruction 
in  foundry  work,  pattern  making,  and  drafting.  When  this  is  done  suit- 
able equipment  for  the  purpose  should  be  provided  at  public  school  ex- 
pense. There  is  need  for  a  school  that  will  combine  the  present  Sewing 
School  for  girls  and  the  Tailoring  School  for  boys,  forming  a  textile 
school,  in  which  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  add  instruction  in  the 
management  of  cafeterias  and  tea  rooms,  and  instruction  in  home  laundry 
and  in  cleaning  and  dyeing.  Additional  equipment  would  be  needed  for 
this  new  composite  school.  It  would  also  need  equipment  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  display  and  sales  room.  The  Building  Trades  School  and 
the  Mechanical  Trades  School  need  equipment  for  exhibit  and  demon- 
stration purposes,  much  of  which  could  probably  be  obtained  without  cost 
if  suitable  housing  facilities  were  provided  for  a  museum  and  exhibition 
rooms. 

Instruction  as  Related  to  the  Objectives 

An  approach  to  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  in- 
struction was  made  through  a  study  of:  Teaching  practices,  instructional 
materials,  size  of  classes,  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Teaching  Practices — In  general  the  class  rooms  and  shop  procedures 
in  the  vocational  schools  are  such  as  to  encourage  and  to  make  it  easy 
for  pupils  to  carry  on  individual  tasks.  Most  teachers,  insofar  as  observed 
showed  skill  in  the  development  of  desirable  discussion  in  class-room 
work.  Individual  assignments  in  most  cases  seemed  to  be  carefully  made. 

To  what  seemed  to  be  a  desirable  degree,  vocational  instruction  was 
on  a  practical  basis.  The  productive  work  in  the  school  shops  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  a  revolving  fund,  no  public  money  being  used.  State  regu- 
lations place  certain  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  public  money  that  affect 
activities  of  a  vocational  school  in  doing  production  and  repair  work 
for  individuals  for  which  charges  are  made  and  collected  by  the  public 
school.  The  revolving  fund  avoids  certain  of  these  restrictive  regulations. 
An  audit  of  these  accounts  is  made  yearly  by  the  examiners  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of  Public  Offices.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  carry  on  all  instruction  by  use  of  public  school  money  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

Instructional  Materials — A  large  amount  of  instructional  material 
has  been  developed  by  teachers  in  the  vocational  high  schools  working 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  industrial  teacher  trainer  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
These  instructional  materials  include  printed  and  mimeographed  instruc- 
tional sheets  prepared  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  practices 
relative  to  content  and  organization.  The  lesson  sheets  and  supplemen- 
tary instructional  materials  include  photographs  and  sketches  of  various 
operations  to  be  performed  by  the  pupil.  This  material  covers  both  shop 
work  and  related  subject  work.  Numerous  blueprints  have  been  developed 
as  a  part  of  the  instructional  materials.  These  materials  are  made  avail- 
able to  all  students  and  are  largely  used  in  lieu  of  text  books. 
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The  instruction  sheets  show  careful  organization  and  development. 
They  include  the  application  of  the  subject  of  instruction,  directions  for 
performing  the  work  or  solving  the  problem  involved,  and  thought-pro- 
voking questions  upon  the  unit  of  learning.  They  also  contain  a  list  of 
references  for  study  and  reading. 

The  amount  of  instructional  materials  developed  for  use  by  the 
pupils  make  it  possible  for  them  to  carry  on  much  of  their  work  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  supervision  by  the  instructor.  The  time  of  the  teacher 
is  thus  saved  for  the  development  of  topics  for  which  group  instruction  is 
desirable.  It  likewise  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  a  consider- 
able amount  of  individual  attention  to  pupils  who  are  in  need  of  aid.  The 
vocational  schools  also  have  a  large  amount  of  demonstration  materials, 
such  as  machines,  sectional  models,  and  samples  of  materials. 

Size  of  Classes — As  shown  in  Table  19  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  classes  and  an  even  greater  number  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  large  classes.  Most  of  the  small  classes  are  in  the  Electrical, 
Mechanical,  Printing,  and  Building  Trades  Schools,  while  the  larger 
classes  are  principally  in  the  Automotive,  Commercial,  Printing,  Retail 
Selling,  and  Sewing  Schools. 

Table  19 

Distribution  of  Vocational  High  School  Classes 
According  to  Size  as  of  October  19,  1934 


No  of  Students 

Number  of  Classes  in: 

Total  Number 

in  Class 

Shop  Subjects 

Related  Subjects 

of  Classes 

Fewer  than  10 

0 

0 

0 

10-15 

166 

37 

203 

16-21 

208 

171 

379 

22-27 

138 

154 

292 

28-33 

303 

243 

546 

40-45 

143 

121 

264 

46-51 

14 

0 

14 

While  the  range  of  the  size  of  classes  is  much  greater  than  that 
ordinarily  found  in  regular  high  schools,  it  constitutes  a  problem  difficult 
to  obviate  in  vocational  schools  where  there  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  specialization  in  subjects  in  a  vocational  field  represented  by  a  separate 
trade  school.  In  general  the  class  organization  and  instructional  pro- 
cedures followed  in  the  vocational  schools  of  Cincinnati  conform  to  those 
practices  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  satisfactory  in  teaching  large 
classes. 

Qualification  of  Teachers — Shop  and  commercial  subject  teachers, 
that  is,  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  are  required  to  have  a  minimum  of 
six  years'  practical  experience  in  the  subject  which  they  teach.  Two  years 
of  college  work  is  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered  by  a  candidate  for  a 
teaching  position  in  a  related  subject.  These  minimums  are  established  by 
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the  State  plans  for  vocational  education  and  are  controlled  by  certificates 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  With  the  exception  of  one 
case,  all  teachers  have  had  teaching  experience.  Only  six  teachers  have 
had  less  than  five  years  of  teaching  experience  while  five  teachers  have 
had  from  24  to  42  years  of  teaching  experience.  Of  the  94  teachers,  56 
are  shop  teachers  and  38  related  and  academic  teachers.  Of  the  related 
and  academic  teachers  approximately  55  percent  and  of  the  shop  teachers 
approximately  20  percent  hold  degrees.  The  instruction  given  by  this 
staff  of  teachers  in  the  vocational  schools  is  generally  good  and  of  a 
character  suitable  to  the  ends  to  be  attained. 

Adequacy  of  Housing 

There  are  nine  vocational  high  schools  housed  in  seven  separate 
buildings.  The  housing  facilities  for  these  schools  include:  Rented  quarters 
in  a  building  formerly  used  for  commercial  purposes;  an  old  high  school 
building  formerly  used  to  house  a  regular  college  preparatory  high  school; 
old  abandoned  grade  school  buildings;  a  building  purchased  from  a  com- 
mercial company;  a  garage  building;  and  a  building  constructed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  special  use  of  a  vocational  school. 

The  Automotive  School  is  located  in  a  building  constructed  for  that 
purpose  and  is  the  best  housed  of  the  vocational  schools.  This  building  is 
well  planned  and  serves  well  the  purpose  of  the  instruction,  except  that  it 
is  now  becoming  overcrowded.  This  is  due  to  the  addition  of  aviation  to 
the  program  of  the  school. 

The  commercial  building  rented  to  house  the  Electrical  and  Retail 
Selling  schools  furnishes  about  as  satisfactory  quarters  as  can  be  expected 
in  a  commercial  type  of  buildings.  Certain  kinds  of  facilities  such  as  toilet 
and  wash  rooms  are  inadequate. 

The  Building  Trades  School  is  housed  in  an  abandoned  grade  school 
building  wholly  inadequate  and  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  It  constitutes  an 
impossible  condition  for  building  up  a  school  adequate  for  providing 
needed  training  in  the  building  trades.  The  Tailoring  School  is  also 
housed  in  this  building. 

The  shop  work  in  the  Mechanical  High  School  is  carried  on  in  a 
one-story  brick  garage  building  back  of  the  Printing  Trade  School.  Some 
of  the  related  and  academic  instruction  is  given  in  the  Printing  School 
building.  A  school  for  the  Mechanical  Trades  cannot  be  built  up  under 
such  unfavorable  housing  conditions. 

The  Commercial  Vocational  High  School  is  much  better  housed  than 
most  of  the  vocational  schools.  It  occupies  the  building  formerly  used  by 
the  Walnut  Hills  High  School. 

Cincinnati  is  facing  the  problem  of  developing  and  carrying  out  a 
plan  for  the  housing  of  vocational  schools.  The  plan  should  give  attention 
to:  (a)  Providing  proper  housing  facilities  for  vocational  schools  now 
conducted  in  inadequate  and  inappropriate  quarters,  especially  the  Build- 
ing Trades  and  Metal  Trades  Schools;  (b)  combining  small  schools  and 
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providing  proper  building  facilities  for  them;  (c)  making  adequate  provi- 
sions for  separate  buildings  for  schools  which,  in  accordance  with  state- 
ments made  elsewhere  in  this  report  warrant  such  action. 

Facilities  for  Pupil  Welfare  and  Adjustment 

Auxiliary   Educational   Facilities    and   Developmental    Services — In 

none  of  the  vocational  high  schools  is  there  a  library  with  librarian  or 
teacher  in  charge.  Reference  books  are  placed  in  the  class  rooms  and 
shops  where  they  are  used  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Some  sets  of 
supplementary  books  are  moved  from  room  to  room  as  needed.  All  schools 
receive  a  limited  number  of  trade  magazines,  on  subscription  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  from  industrial  concerns,  or  by  the  generosity  of  friends. 
These  magazines  may  be  sent  from  room  to  room  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils  in  their  daily  work.  A  large  amount  of  advertising  materials 
and  materials  issued  by  industrial  companies  that  have  value  for  instruc- 
tion is  received  by  the  schools.  In  many  instances  such  materials  are  in 
sets  for  class  use.  Only  one  school,  the  Automotive  School,  has  a  motion 
picture  machine.  This  machine  is  used  regularly  to  show  industrial  and 
commercial  films. 

The  full  time  of  the  pupils  is  scheduled.  Their  program  of  40  periods 
(or  30  hours)  per  week  of  assignments  leaves  no  time  for  free  periods. 
Consequently  there  are  no  opportunities  provided  during  school  hours  for 
any  kinds  of  extracurricular  activities,  library  reading  or  study,  or  forms 
of  activities  other  than  classroom  work. 

All  of  the  vocational  schools,  at  times,  issue  school  papers.  These 
papers  are  news  sheets  with  many  personal  items,  such  as  honorable  men- 
tion for  some  school  accomplishment,  job  placements,  absences,  winners 
in  athletic  contests,  lists  of  graduates,  lists  of  new  pupils,  graduates  visit- 
ing the  schools,  and  gifts  from  industrial  concerns.  Sometimes  these  papers 
contain  accounts  of  technical  developments  in  indutsry.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Printing  Trades  School  all  schools  mimeograph  these  school 
papers  and  issue  them  only  at  irregular  intervals.  The  Printing  School 
uses  its  paper  as  an  outlet  for  linotype  and  monotype  composition  and 
issues  it  regularly.  The  issuance  of  these  school  papers  is  an  activity  that 
deserves  further  development. 

Considering  the  general  lack  of  gymnasium,  athletic,  and  auditorium 
facilities,  the  vocational  schools  are  making  a  commendable  effort  to  pro- 
vide desirable  athletic  activities  and  pupil  organizations  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  some  student  athletic  teams  in  all  schools.  Two  schools  have 
orchestras;  two  schools  have  groups  of  Girl  Reserves;  there  are  a  few 
clubs;  also  there  is  a  limited  number  of  social  events,  such  as  dances. 

On  account  of  the  full  school  day  the  teachers  are  limited  in  the 
services  they  can  render  to  the  student  body  in  developing  student  activi- 
ties and  services  that  are  an  important  part  of  the  function  of  a  secondary 
school.  The  school  principals  are  without  essential  clerical  help,  for  which 
there  is  an  urgent  need,  in  carrying  on  the  activities  of  their  offices. 
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Teachers  should  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  attending  meetings 
and  of  being  represented  on  committees  of  high  school  teachers  where 
problems  common  to  both  the  academic  and  vocational  schools  are  to  be 
considered.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  high 
schools  includes  the  same  age  groups  of  pupils  and  that  the  teachers  in 
these  two  kinds  of  high  schools  have  many  interests  in  common.  They 
can,  therefore,  be  mutually  helpful  to  each  other  in  the  discussion  of  their 
problems. 

Pupil  Welfare — All  vocational  high  schools  except  the  Building  and 
Tailoring  Schools  have  lunch  rooms.  These  lunch  rooms  are  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  person  in  charge  of  high  school  lunch  rooms  whose 
salary  is  prorated  to  the  high  schools  she  serves.  The  detailed  plans  under 
which  these  are  operated  are  given  in  Chapter  23.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  lunch  rooms  seem  to  be  well  managed,  the  quality  of  the  food  is  good, 
and  that  it  is  prepared  and  served  under  desirable  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions. 

The  provisions  that  exist  in  the  regular  high  schools  for  medical  and 
health  services  do  not  obtain  in  the  vocational  high  schools.  The  pupils  in 
the  vocational  high  schools  should  receive  the  same  services,  as  their 
needs  are  identical  with  those  of  the  pupils  in  the  regular  high  schools. 

Pupil  Adjustment  Services — The  vocational  high  schools  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  carried  on  under  the  occupational  research  and 
counseling  division  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  nor  receive  any  direct  serv- 
ices from  that  division  except  that  the  division  renders  assistance  with 
reference  to  the  selection  of  high  schools  that  pupils  expect  to  attend. 
The  fact  that  a  pupil  entering  a  vocational  high  school  has  already  made 
a  selection  of  an  occupation  for  training  purposes  obviates  much  of  the 
need  for  further  vocational  guidance.  Nevertheless,  guidance  for  adjust- 
ment purposes  is  important  in  a  vocational  school.  To  the  extent  that 
this  service  is  rendered  in  the  vocational  schools  it  is  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  the  school  staff.  There  should  be  some  qualified  persons  desig- 
nated for  rendering  the  services  needed.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be 
assurance  that  pupils  needing  guidance  will  receive  it.  It  is  a  specialized 
service  for  which  some  one  on  the  vocational  school  staff  should  have  defi- 
nite responsibility. 

To  facilitate  transfers  between  academic  high  schools  and  vocational 
high  schools  and  to  insure,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  that  pupils 
who  woud  profit  by  transfer  would  be  transferred,  provisions  for  the 
guidance  of  such  pupils  by  a  qualified  counselor  is  an  important  factor  in 
counseling  and  adjustment  services.  These  services  will  necessitate  proper 
articulation  and  cooperation  with  an  organized  plan  for  guidance  on  a 
city-wide  basis.  Such  services  are  needed  in  the  Cincinnati  secondary 
schools. 

In  order  that  the  counseling  services  rendered  to  these  secondary 
school  students  may  be  effective,  there  must  be  corresponding  curriculum 
opportunities.  Pupils  who  have  continued  their  work  in  the  regular  high 
schools  as  far  as  it  seems  desirable  and  who  wish  specialized  courses  that 
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are  given  in  the  vocational  schools  should  have  the  way  made  easy  for 
their  transfer;  in  fact  they  should  be  advised  to  make  such  transfer.  Pupils 
who  have  completed  the  two-  or  even  three-year  courses  in  the  vocational 
schools,  but  who  for  any  reason  desire  to  continue  their  education,  should 
be  permitted  to  take  any  subjects,  whether  in  their  special  vocational  lines 
of  work  or  in  general  education  subjects,  offered  in  the  vocational  schools; 
or  if  they  desire,  be  transferred  to  the  academic  high  schools. 

Placement  and  Follow-up  Service — The  vocational  schools  are  with- 
out adequate  placement  and  follow-up  records  of  students.  The  making 
of  studies  from  which  such  records  are  obtained  entails  an  additional  ex- 
pense which  must  be  provided  before  the  project  is  undertaken.  These 
studies,  however,  are  very  important.  If  information  on  pupils  who  have 
left  school  were  collected,  for  example  at  three-  and  five-year  intervals,  it 
would  be  of  great  value  for  guidance  and  placement  work  and  for  curricu- 
lum revision.  The  information  should  include  data  on  change  of  jobs, 
work  performed,  promotions,  need  for  additional  and  for  a  different  kind 
of  training.  There  should  also  be  occupational  studies  to  determine:  (1) 
the  relative  number  of  persons  employed  in  various  specialized  jobs  in 
the  same  vocational  field;  (2)  the  specific  jobs  in  a  vocational  field  for 
which  training  is  most  needed,  and  (3)  the  training  which  the  school 
should  organize  to  meet  these  needs.  These  studies  of  occupational  em- 
ployment need  not  be  comprehensive  for  the  city,  but  should  constitute  a 
good  representative  sampling. 

Such  studies  as  those  suggested  above  are  especially  needed  for  ob- 
taining information  upon  which  to  base  changes  in  the  curriculums  of  the 
Commercial  and  Retail  Selling  High  Schools  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  rela- 
tive emphasis  given  various  specialized  lines  of  work;  (2)  the  expansion 
of  the  program  to  include  additional  skilled  jobs  in  other  occupational 
phases  of  these  vocational  fields,  and  (3)  the  inclusion  of  instruction  for 
specialized  jobs  in  the  lower  employment  levels. 

The  data  obtained  from  these  investigations,  based  upon  a  general 
knowledge  of  employment  conditions  and  needs,  would  in  the  opinion  of 
the  survey  staff  serve  as  objective  evidence  as  to  the  need  for  placing 
greater  emphasis  upon  training  for  ( 1 )  jobs  other  than  typewriting,  short- 
hand, and  bookkeeping  found  in  commercial  and  business  offices;  and  (2) 
jobs  other  than  those  found  in  the  merchandising  of  dry  goods  and  in 
work  in  department  stores. 

The  staffs  of  the  vocational  schools  are  well  qualified  to  assist  guid- 
ance workers  in  the  preparation  of  occupational  information  for  guidance 
purposes.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
staff  members  in  such  work. 

Costs  of  the  Vocational  Program 

Information  on  this  question  was  sought  through  a  study  of  teachers' 
salaries  and  per-pupil  costs.  The  data  included  here  on  school  costs  were 
furnished  by  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in  accordance  with 
a  method  he  has  used  for  a  number  of  years  to  determine  costs  per  pupil- 
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hour  of  instruction.  Bulletin  162,  Trade  and  Industrial  Series  No.  47, 
"Vocational  Training  Costs,"  was  published  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  in  May,  1933.  This  is  a  report  on  the  costs  of 
vocational  schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  now  brought  the  data  included  therein  up-to-date. 

Teachers'  Salaries — Table  20  distributes  vocational  high  school 
teachers  according  to  the  salary  rate  per  day.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  sur- 
vey staff  that  the  salaries  paid  the  vocational  high  school  teachers  are 
comparatively  low,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  services  they 
render  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  regular  high  schools.  In  the 
highest  per  diem  salary  class  only  two  teachers  receive  more  than  $13.83. 
One  of  these  receives  $14.05  and  the  other  $14.25. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  salaries,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  rank  of  the  vocational  high  school  principals  is  not  comparable  with 
that  of  the  regular  academic  high  school  principals  and  that  the  title  "Di- 
rector" for  the  official  who  has,  under  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  high  schools,  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  vocational 
high  schools  does  not  differentiate  him  from  directors  of  subject-matter 
fields.  When  vocational  high  schools  are  organized  and  developed  so  that 
they  are  comparable  to  regular  high  schools  of  the  city  in  enrollments  and 
size  of  programs,  consideration  should  be  given  to  making  the  rank  of 
vocational  high  school  principals  comparable  with  that  of  the  administra- 
tive heads  of  similar  schools  in  the  city  system. 

Table  20 

Distribution  of  Vocational  High  School  Teachers  of  Cincinnati 

According  to  Per  Diem  Salary,  1934-35 


Salary  per  Day 

No. 

of  Teachers 

$  5  to  $  7 

4 

7  to      9 

16 

9  to     11 

22 

11  to     13 

41 

13  to     15 

11 

Total  Number 

Teachers 

94 

Total  Costs — The  total  cost  for  current  expenses  in  the  vocational 
high  schools  of  Cincinnati  for  1933-34,  distributed  according  to  the  stand- 
ard accounting  items  was  as  follows: 

Purpose  Cost 

Administration     $14,741.17 

Supervision    

General   Instruction    233,757.93 

Operation  of  School  Plant    .  .    33,393.43 

Maintenance  of  School   Plant    22,311.58 
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Coordinate    Activities  2,563.85 

Auxiliary  Agencies  193.66 

Fixed  Charges  8,988.36 

Total  _  $315,949.98 

If  from  this  total  is  deducted  the  tuition  income  ($6,873)  in  the  voca- 
tional schools,  the  net  total  cost  was  $309,077.  If  this  net  cost  is  divided 
by  the  hours  of  instruction  given  during  the  year,  namely,  3,032,400,  the 
result  is  10.19  cents  for  the  current  operating  cost  to  Cincinnati  per  pupil 
hour  of  instruction  for  all  pupils.  The  proportionate  capital  outlay  and 
debt  service  cost  for  the  year  was  $84,883,  which  if  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  instruction  shows  an  additional  cost  per  pupil  hour  of  in- 
struction of  2.80  cents.  The  total  cost  per  pupil  hour  is  thus  12.99  cents. 

The  reason  for  figuring  the  cost  on  the  basis  of  pupil  hours  of  instruc- 
tion is  that  the  vocational  high  schools  have  a  longer  school  year  and  a 
longer  school  day,  all  of  which  is  devoted  to  instruction,  than  most  regu- 
lar high  schools.  When  all  divisions  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  are  con- 
sidered for  1933-34,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  pupil  hours  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  vocational  high  schools  accounted  for  5.4  percent  of  the  total. 
The  total  current  costs  of  the  vocational  schools  for  the  same  year  repre- 
sented 5.7  percent  of  the  total  current  costs  of  all  regular  full-time  day 
schools  in  Cincinnati.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  same  year  the  current 
vocational  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  was  $165,  as  com- 
pared with  $119  per  pupil  for  all  full-time  day  schools.  As  already  stated 
in  this  chapter,  the  requirements  of  equipment  and  supply  for  vocational 
education  tend  to  increase  its  per  pupil  cost  beyond  that  of  other  regular 
day  schools. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  what  is  the  situation  in  Cincinnati  when 
costs  are  calculated  first,  on  a  per  pupil  basis,  and  second,  on  the  basis  of 
per  pupil  hour  of  instruction.  If  the  latter  method  is  used,  it  is  found  that 
the  percentage  represented  by  the  number  of  pupil  hours  in  the  voca- 
tional high  schools  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  pupil  hours  in  all 
full-time  day  schools  was  almost  identical  with  the  ratio  of  total  current 
expense  used  for  the  vocational  schools  to  the  total  current  cost  of  all 
regular  full-time  day  schools.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  when  this  measure  is 
taken,  vocational  education  despite  the  additional  needs  for  equipment 
and  supply  is  very  little  more  expensive  than  that  provided  through  other 
day  schools  in  the  system.  Therefore  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  data, 
it  appears  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  vocational  school  program  is  in 
keeping  both  with  the  other  school  costs  in  Cincinnati  and  with  the  serv- 
ices rendered. 

B.     Commercial  Education  in  the  Regular 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

The  organization  of  the  first  year's  work  of  a  planned  4-year  com- 
mercial education  course  in  the  new  Woodward  and  the  Hughes  High 
Schools  in  September,   1910,  is  an  example  of  the  early  development  of 
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practical  courses  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools.  The  aim  of  this  new- 
program  was  to  give  the  pupil  training  in  commercial  skills  and  technical 
knowledges  that  would  enable  him  to  enter  upon  employment  in  some 
commercial  position  for  which  his  courses  had  specifically  prepared  him. 
In  each  succeeding  year  after  1910  provisions  were  made  for  giving  an- 
other year's  work  of  the  complete  course,  until  the  last  year  of  the  4-year 
curriculum  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September, 
1913.  Courses  were  introduced  in  other  high  schools  from  time  to  time, 
all  but  one  now  offering  a  commercial  elective  program  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Present  Administrative  Organization 

Instruction  in  commercial  education  is  organized  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  in  each  high  school  that  gives  instruction  in  commercial 
subjects.  It  is  under  the  administrative  control  and  direction  of  the  high 
school  principal,  just  as  is  any  other  subject  in  the  program  of  his  school, 
but  it  is  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Superintendent's  staff. 

Availability  of  Commercial  Instruction 

The  availability  of  commercial  courses  in  Cincinnati  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  high  schools,  together  with  the  number  of  teachers  who 
give  instruction  in  commercial  work.  These  are:  Hughes  with  14  teachers; 
Western  Hills  with  6;  Withrow  with  21;  Woodward  with  10;  Bloom 
Junior  with  3;  Oyler  Junior  with  1;  Rothenberg  Junior  with  2;  Washing- 
ton Junior  with  2;  Western  Hills  Night  with  3;  West  Night  with  8;  and 
East  Night  with  7.  All  teachers  in  the  day  schools  devote  full  time  to  in- 
struction in  commercial  subjects. 

All  three  night  high  schools  offer  a  2-year  certificate  course  in  two 
commercial  fields:  one  a  stenographic  course  including  two  years  of  short- 
hand, typewriting,  and  English;  the  other  an  accounting  course  includ- 
ing elementary  and  advanced  accounting,  and  cost  accounting.  Other  sub- 
jects including  banking,  business  arithmetic,  junior  business  training,  busi- 
ness law,  business  administration,  and  salesmanship,  are  also  given  in  the 
night  schools.  Pupils  who  finish  either  of  these  2-year  courses  are  granted 
a  certificate  in  the  field  finished  and  may  receive  credit  for  the  subjects 
completed  toward  graduation  and  a  high  school  diploma. 

Enrollments  in  Commercial  Work 

Table  21  shows  that  in  October,  1933,  there  were  2,534  pupils  taking 
some  commercial  course  in  the  four  senior  high  schools  and  211  in  the 
ninth  grade  of  the  four  junior  high  schools  in  which  instruction  in  com- 
mercial subjects  is  given.  Data  furnished  by  the  Director  of  Commercial 
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Table  21 

Number  of  Pupils  Taking  Commercial  Subjects  by 
School  Grades  and  by  Schools,  October,  1933 


Number  of  pupils  in 
Senior  high  school  grades 

Number  of  pupils  in 
Junior  high  schools 

Grade 

West- 
Hughes      ern 
1  Hills 

With- 

row 

Wood- 
ward 

Total 

Bloom 

Oyler 

Roth- 

en- 
berg 

Wash- 
ing- 
ton 

Total 

9 

10 
11 
12 

311 

267 

179 

81 

147 

118 

88 

90 

259 

220 

142 

98 

150 

202 

130 

52 

867 
807 
539 
321 

70 

41 

72 

28 

211 

Total 

838 

443 

719 

534 

2,534  | 

70 

41 

72  |     28 

211 

Education  (2)  show  for  the  year  1928-29  that  26.2  percent  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  high  schools  included  in  Table  21 
were  receiving  instruction  in  one  or  more  commercial  subjects.  In  October, 
1933,  this  percentage  had  increased  tj  30.5.  No  fewer  than  one-fourth 
of  the  pupils  in  any  one  of  the  four  high  schools  giving  instruction  in  com- 
mercial education  were  enrolled  in  commercial  subjects  in  October,  1933. 
Woodward  High  School  has  a  larger  percentage  of  its  pupils  enrolled  for 
commercial  instruction  than  has  any  other  high  school.  In  1928-29,  the 
percentage  of  pupils  in  that  school  taking  commercial  courses  was  37.1;  in 
October,  1933,  the  percentage  had  increased  to  47.3. 

Three  junior  high  schools  in  the  year  1928-29  gave  commercial  sub- 
jects in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  total  number  of  pupils  then 
enrolled  in  these  grades  was  2,172,  of  whom  383,  or  17  percent  were 
taking  at  least  one  commercial  subject.  In  October,  1933,  four  junior  high 
schools  were  giving  instruction  in  commercial  subjects,  but  the  work  was 
limited  to  the  ninth  grade.  At  that  time  25.2  percent  of  the  enrollment 
in  the  ninth  grade  cf  those  schools  were  receiving  instruction  in  some 
commercial  subjects. 

The  Commercial  Program 

Until  the  present  school  year  the  commercial  subjects  given  in  all 
regular  high  schools  were  organized  as  a  commercial  "course"  constituting 
a  curriculum.  Regulations  that  went  into  effect  in  September,  1934,  elimi- 
nated all  "courses"  in  the  high  school  programs  and  substituted  in  their 
stead  subject-matter  fields  in  instruction.  The  new  regulations  require  of 
all  pupils  certain  constants,  such  as  English,  and  the  selection  of  majors 
and  minors  in  subject-matter  fields,  along  with  free  electives.  The  effects 
of  these  new  regulations  on  commercial  education  are:  ( 1 )  The  elimina- 
tion of  a  fixed  curriculum  of  subjects  required  of  all  pupils  desiring  to  take 
commercial  subjects,  and  (2)  provisions  whereby  pupils  may  take  com- 
mercial subjects  according  to  groupings  for  major  and  minors  and  accord- 
ing to  privileges  for  electives. 

(2)   All  basic  data  in  this  section  on  commercial  education  were  furnished  by  the 
Director  of  Commercial  Education. 
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The  new  regulations  therefore  open  commercial  education  oppor- 
tunities to  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  under  the  old  plan,  as  they 
make  it  possible  for  pupils  not  intending  to  follow  commercial  occupations 
to  elect  some  commercial  subjects,  such  as  typewriting  or  even  short- 
hand, for  particular  values  that  are  not  vocational.  Then,  too,  the  selection 
of  subjects  by  major  and  minor  groupings  affords  greater  opportunity  for 
a  pupil  either  to  broaden  or  to  narrow  the  range  of  his  training  in  com- 
mercial education.  Thus  pupils  can  take  commercial  subjects  according 
to  their  own  individual  needs  and  abilities.  Considering  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  vocational  commercial  high  school  in  Cincinnati  for  giving 
specialized  vocational  preparation  for  a  variety  of  commercial  occupa- 
tions, the  present  elastic  plan  for  making  available  commercial  subjects 
to  pupils  planning  to  obtain  a  diploma  for  a  regular  four-year  high  school 
course  is  advisable,  provided  that  effective  guidance  is  given  so  that  the 
choice  of  subjects  is  not  determined  by  the  whims  of  uninformed  pupils. 

As  can  be  determined  from  data  in  Table  22,  pupils  enrolled  in  short- 
hand, typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  (including  273  pupils  in  stenography 
and  office  practice  in  the  twelfth  grade)  constitute  59.4  percent  of  the 
total  commercial  subject  enrollment,  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  classes 
alone  accounting  for  45.2  percent  of  the  total.  Shorthand,  including  273 
pupils  in  stenography  and  office  practice  in  the  twelfth  grade,  has  22.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  subject  enrollment;  typewriting,  23.1  percent;  and  book- 
keeping 14.2.  Data  in  Table  22  also  show  that  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  commercial  subject  enrollment  is  in  the  tenth  grade,  the  next  largest 
—  a  close  second — as  in  the  eleventh  grade.  These  two  grades  together 
have  67.4  percent  of  the  total  subject  enrollment  in  commercial  subjects. 
Only  11.6  percent  of  the  total  commercial  subject  enrollment  is  in  the 
twelfth  grade. 

In  a  program  of  studies  extending  over  two  or  three  years,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  best  that  the  subjects  for  specialization  should  be  so 
arranged  in  the  program  as  to  require  more  of  the  pupil's  time  in  each 
succeeding  year,  the  more  general  subjects  in  the  earlier  years  providing 
the  background  for  the  specialized  subjects  in  the  later  years.  The  large 
drop  in  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in  the  twelfth  grade  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  who  take  commercial  subjects  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  grades  are  not  continuing  those  subjects  in  the  twelfth 
grade.  This  decrease  in  commercial  enrollment  in  the  twelfth  year  is 
quite  reasonable  in  so  far  as  it  is  accounted  for  by  pupils  discontinuing 
their  work  in  the  regular  high  schools  and  entering  the  Vocational  Com- 
mercial High  School.  Pupils  who  desire  to  take  one  or  more  years  of  in- 
struction in  a  general  high  school,  including  some  commercial  subjects. 
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Table  22 

Enrollments  and  Credit  Value  for  Commercial 
Subjects  by  School  Grades,  October,  1934 


Subject  Enrollment 

School 
Grade 

Commercial  Subject 

Unit 
Credit 

For 
Subject 

Total 

for 
Grade 

Percent  of 
grand  total 
subject  en- 
rollment in 
commercial 
work 

9 

10 

11 

Junior  business  training 
Store  service  training  _  _ 
Commerce  and  industry 

Bookkeeping    I 
Shorthand   I 
Typewriting  I 
Commerce  and  industry  _ 

Bookkeeping  II 
Shorthand   II 
Typewriting    II 
Salesmanship 

Vi 

1 

1 
1 

Vt 

1 

1 
1 

Vi 
1 

1 
Vi 

1 

Vi 

Vi 

766 
143 
338 

204 

711 

1,149 

531 

829 
390 
525 
538 

276 

38 

273 
140 

115 

224 
26 
26 

1.247 
2,595 
2,282 

842 
276 

17.2 
35.9 

31.5 

12 

No 
defi- 
nite 
grade 

Cost  accounting 
Commercial   law 
Stenography  and  office 

practice 
Business    administration 
Economics    (Commercial 

classes) 

Shorthand,  special 
Arithmetic 
Filing 

11.6 
3.8 

Grand  Total 

7,242          7,242           100.0 

are  thus  enabled  to  follow  this  with  one  or  more  years  of  specialization 
for  some  occupational  division  of  commerce  or  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  the  drop  in  commercial  enrollment  in  the  twelfth  year  indi- 
cates that  pupils  concentrate  upon  commercial  subjects  in  the  earlier 
years  and  then  drop  out  of  school  or  else  complete  a  four-year  course 
with  general  subjects,  the  decrease  indicates  an  undesirable  tendency. 

There  should  be  no  tendency  for  the  commercial  course  in  a  regular 
four-year  high  school  program  to  operate  as  a  two-year  course  in  a  nar- 
row range  of  subjects  given  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades.  The  field  of 
service  for  commercial  education  in  the  regular  high  schools  is  in  provid- 
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ing  commercial  instruction  through  groupings  of  commercial  subjects  and 
electives  in  such  subjects,  integrated  with  a  more  general  program  of 
studies  so  as  to  give  a  broad  educational  background.  The  Commercial 
Service  High  School  is  available  to  give  a  two-year  intensive  course  of 
a  narrow  but  vocationally  oriented  preparation  for  a  number  of  kinds  of 
commercial  and  business  occupations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  commercial  courses  in  the  Vocational  Com- 
mercial High  Schools  are  open  to  graduates  from  the  eighth  grade,  and 
further  in  view  of  the  fact  that  pupils  in  the  regular  high  schools  have 
unlimited  opportunity  to  take  commercial  subjects  in  the  last  three  years, 
the  practice  of  including  commercial  subjects  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the 
four-year  high  schools  is  open  to  question.  Furthermore,  the  subject  of 
commerce  and  industry,  given  in  the  ninth  grade,  seems  to  be  a  compara- 
tively difficult  one  for  ninth  grade  pupils.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that 
this  subject  is  necessarily  offered  in  the  tenth  grade,  presumably  for 
pupils  who  did  not  take  this  subject  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  content  and 
purpose  of  these  ninth  grade  courses  apparently  should  be  carefully 
studied  to  see  if  they  are  really  desirable  under  present  conditions. 

Equipment 

The  high  schools  have  a  variety  of  machine  equipment  on  which 
pupils  have  some  opportunity  to  learn,  but  they  are  not  properly  equipped 
with  batteries  of  machines  necessary  for  developing  occupational  special- 
ization in  the  operation  of  a  special  kind  of  machine.  However,  the  pupils 
in  certain  classes  do  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  machines  commonly  used  in  modern  offices,  such  as  adding, 
computing,  duplicating,  and  bookkeeping  posting  machines.  Some  ma- 
chines are  used  in  connection  with  the  advanced  accounting  work,  the 
pupils  doing  most  of  their  computing  on  these  machines  and  part  of  their 
posting  on  the  bookkeeping  machines.  In  view  of  the  constant  changes 
in  clerical  occupations  requiring  skill  in  the  use  of  office  appliances,  a 
study  of  the  kinds  of  office  appliances  which  beginners  need  to  know  how 
to  operate,  should  be  made,  so  that  the  equipment  provided  will  be  that 
most  valuable  to  beginners.  The  equipment  for  typewriting  is  good  and 
apparently  is  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instructions. 

Follow-Up  Studies 
Prior  to  1929  follow-up  studies  were  made  to  find  out  the  kinds  of 
commercial  occupations  in  which  pupils  were  employed  after  completing 
the  four-year  course  in  the  senior  high  schools;  and  also  of  the  pupils  who 
had  finished  the  ninth  grade  in  the  junior  high  schools.  These  studies  had 
some  value  also  in  showing  the  suitability  of  their  preparation  for  their 
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employment.  It  seems  very  important  that  these  follow-up  studies  be  re- 
sumed, since  they  provide  essential  information  on  which  to  base  adjust- 
ments of  the  program  in  commercial  education.  Constantly  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions  influence  the  demands  for  office  and  store  em- 
ployees. Follow-up  studies  provide  the  only  reliable  means  for  keeping 
the  high  school  commercial  courses  adjusted  to  changing  employment 
demands.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  provide  the  necessary  ways  and  means 
for  making  follow-up  studies  and  occupational  surveys,  as  these  studies 
provide  a  needed  check  upon  the  objectives  and  efficiency  of  instruction 
given  to  facilitate  employment  in  offices  and  stores. 

Commercial  Education  and  Opportunities  for 
Employment 

As  a  background  for  further  consideration  of  the  commercial  educa- 
tion program,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the  employment 
opportunities  in  commercial  occupations  for  beginners  of  high  school  age 
in  Cincinnati.  The  census  data  in  Table  23  show  a  decrease  between  1920 
and  1930  of  16  percent  in  the  number  of  young  stenographers  and  typists, 
and  of  26  percent  in  the  number  of  young  bookkeepers  and  cashiers.  This 
decrease,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  similar  decrease  during  the 
previous  decade,  indicates  a  strong  trend  towards  reduced  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  youth  of  high  school  age  in  commercial  occupa- 
tions. This  trend  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  in  appraising  the  com- 
mercial education  program,  especially  when  the  enrollment  in  commercial 
subjects  has  been  increasing  so  very  rapidly  in  Cincinnati.  As  the  census 
of  1930  was  taken  before  any  marked  decrease  had  occurred  in  employ- 
ment, the  great  decrease  since  1930  in  the  employment  of  youth  in  com- 
mercial occupations  has  not  been  a  factor  in  establishing  this  trend.  Evi- 
dently while  the  opportunities  for  employment  of  high-school-trained 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and  other  commercial  employees  was  de- 
creasing, the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  in  shorthand,  bookkeeping, 
and  other  vocationally  preparatory  commercial  subjects  was  increasing 
greatly.  Under  these  conditions  the  objectives  and  content  of  the  high 
school  commercial  courses  need  to  be  studied  very  carefully  to  see  if  they 
are  now  of  maximum  educational  value  to  the  students  and  the  commun- 
ity. 

The  increase  in  the  employment  of  commercial  workers  between  the 
ages  20  and  24,  shown  by  the  census  data  in  Table  23,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  decrease  in  the  employment  of  commercial  workers  of  high 
school  graduation  age.  These  changes  in  the  relative  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment in  offices  and  stores  indicate  very  clearly  the  need  for  follow- 
up  and  other  studies  necessary  for  keeping  the  public  school  program  ad- 
justed to  changes  in  commercial  employments. 
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Table  23 

Number  of  Persons  in  Cincinnati  of  the  Ages  Indicated  Reported 

in  the  United  States  Census  as  Employed  in  1920  and  in  1930 

in  the  Commercial  Occupations  Indicated 


Commercial 

Under 

20  Years 

of  Age 

20-24  Years  of  Age 

Occupation 

Number  in         |Change  in 
1920      |     1930       |Percentage 

Number  in 
1920          1930 

Change  in 
Percentage 

Stenographers 
and  typists 

Bookkeepers 

and  cashiers 
Other    clerks 

Salespeople 

Clerks  in  stores 

1,378 
584 

2,032 
942 
665 

1,158 
431 

1,860 
964 
490 

-16 

—26 
—8 

+2 

—26 

1,630 

1,213 
2,467 

1,367 

497 

1,990 

1,134 
3,299 

1.695 

509 

+22 

—7 

+34 

+  24 

+2 

Total 

5,601 

4,903 

—12 

7,174 

8,627 

+22 

If  youths  of  17  and  18  years  of  age  have  a  decreasing  likelihood  of 
finding  employment  as  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  sales- 
people upon  graduation  from  a  regular  high  school  or  a  vocational  high 
school  commercial  course,  then  changes  should  be  made  in  the  high  school 
commercial  program  so  as  to  advance  the  age  of  graduation  from  such 
courses  to  an  age  when  these  graduates  are  more  generally  employable 
in  these  kinds  of  occupations.  Many  private  business  colleges  now  accept 
only  high  school  graduates  because  entrants  of  lower  ages  and  with  less 
high  school  general  education  can  no  longer  be  placed  as  stenographers 
and  clerks.  Certainly  if  drop-outs  and  graduates  from  high  school  short- 
hand classes  have  little  chance  of  finding  employment  when  but  16  or  17 
years  of  age,  the  high  school  courses  in  shorthand  should  be  moved  up 
into  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  or  even  to  a  post-high-school  gradua- 
tion level.  If  high  school  students  after  completing  three  years'  instruction 
in  bookkeeping  have  a  constantly  decreasing  chance  of  finding  employ- 
ment as  bookkeepers  or  cashiers,  changes  should  be  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  content  of  the  bookkeeping  courses.  Probably  instruction  in  tech- 
nical bookkeeping  should  be  begun  later  in  the  high  school  course,  prefer- 
ably not  earlier  than  the  eleventh  year,  and  less  technical  content  should 
be  included  in  the  courses  given;  or  else  the  technical  content  should  be 
given  in  post-high-school  graduation  courses.  Evidently  the  decreasing 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  high-school-trained  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers  indicate  the  need  for  extensive  reorganization  of  the  high 
school  commercial  courses  so  far-reaching  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem  of  adjusting  youth  to  present-day  commercial  employment  and 
economic  conditions  is  essential  for  social  well  being  and  educational 
economy. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  disparity  between  the  increasing  enroll- 
ment in  high  school  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  classes  and  the  decreas- 
ing number  of  positions  open  to  young  beginners  in  these  and  related 
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kinds  of  occupations,  a  reorganization  also  of  the  evening  high  school 
commercial  program  seems  advisable.  Unless  a  follow-up  study  shows 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  evening  high  school  students  who 
begin  and  complete  an  evening  school  course  in  shorthand  or  in  bookkeep- 
ing are  employed  to  do  these  kinds  of  work,  beginning  classes  in  these 
subjects  should  be  discontinued  and  instruction  in  advanced  phases  for 
employed  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and  other  clerical  workers,  should 
be  given  instead.  Evening  school  classes  designed  to  aid  beginning  stenog- 
raphers in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  dictation  and  transcription  prob- 
lems of  highly  specialized  offices,  to  aid  young  bookkeepers  and  clerks  in 
applying  their  general  knowledges  to  the  specific  problems  and  practices 
of  a  business  office,  and  to  aid  other  beginners  in  learning  how  to  do 
highly  specialized  work,  undoubtedly  would  be  of  greater  educational 
value  than  evening  school  classes  for  beginners  which  but  add  to  an 
existing  over-supply.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  major  func- 
tions of  the  evening  school  commercial  program  should  be  to  serve  as  an 
adjusting  agency  between  the  full-time  high  school  courses  and  the  work- 
ing problems  encountered  by  young  beginners,  especially  those  employed 
in  doing  the  kinds  of  work  for  which  their  high  school  courses  offered 
only  very  meagre  preparation. 

The  number  of  commercial  workers  employed  for  general  clerical 
duties  at  all  ages  under  25  in  Cincinnati  is  larger  than  the  combined  num- 
ber employed  for  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  duties.  It  would  seem  edu- 
cationally advisable  to  make  a  study  of  the  kinds  of  general  clerical  posi- 
tions most  commonly  filled  by  high-school-trained  beginners  in  order  to 
learn  what  kinds  of  instruction,  both  general  and  technical,  would  be  most 
valuable  to  those  students  who  want  to  graduate  from  the  regular  high 
school  and  at  the  same  time  must  prepare  for  initial  employment  in  clerical 
work.  It  seems  very  questionable  that  a  study  of  bookkeeping  gives  the 
best  preparation  needed  for  the  efficient  performance  of  general  clerical 
duties.  For  example,  the  factories  of  Cincinnati  probably  employ  a  consid- 
erable number  of  young  clerical  workers  as  time  clerks,  stock  clerks,  pay- 
roll clerks,  and  the  like,  for  doing  industrial  clerical  work.  An  extensive 
knowledge  of  financial  record  keeping  is  probably  of  little,  if  any,  value 
in  preparation  for  industrial  kinds  of  clerical  duties.  However,  only  a 
careful  study  of  the  duties  and  of  educationally  desirable  preparation  for 
these  duties  can  answer  this  question. 

The  number  of  workers  under  25  years  of  age  employed  in  Cincin- 
nati retail  stores  is  greater  than  the  number  employed  either  as  book- 
keepers or  as  stenographers.  The  high  school  program  seems  to  include 
very  few  courses  of  value  in  preparing  for  employment  in  retail  store 
occupations.  Evidently  a  study  should  be  made  to  see  if  more  courses 
expressly  preparatory  for  employment  in  retail  stores  would  not  enlarge 
the  high  school  commercial  program  in  a  desirable  direction. 

The  present  small  enrollment  in  general  social  business  subjects,  such 
as  commercial  law,  business  administration,  and  economics,  when  com- 
pared with  the  large  enrollment  in  the  technical  bookkeeping  and  short- 
hand courses,  indicates  either  the  need  for  more  intelligent  guidance  of  the 
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commercial  pupils,  or  else  a  change  in  the  content  and  teaching  proced- 
ures used  in  these  courses,  so  that  their  general  civic,  social,  and  voca- 
tional value  is  commercial  occupations  will  be  appreciated  by  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  are  now  enrolled  in  such  courses.  The  value  of 
an  advanced  course  in  commercial  or  industrial  geography  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognized.  Courses  in  economies  for  commercial  depart- 
ment students  should  have  an  enrollment  at  least  equal  to  that  in  the  cost 
accounting  and  stenographic  office  practice  courses.  On  the  whole,  the  en- 
rollment figures  seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  the  commercial  educa- 
tion program  has  been  limited  too  much  to  the  technical  skill  subjects,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  larger  insight  necessary  for  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
both  social  and  occupational  life  activities  of  today. 

C.     Industrial  Arts 

As  early  as  1905  manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools.  The  program  was  limited  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  woodwork  and  simple  mechanical  draw- 
ing for  ninety  minutes  per  week.  By  1910  the  new  Hughes  and  Wood- 
ward High  School  buildings  were  completed  with  shops  equipped  for 
offering  a  three-year  program,  to  which  was  added  later  a  fourth  year  of 
work.  That  year  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the  technical  cooperative 
course  whereby  boys  completed  four  units  of  shop  work  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  by  devoting  three  hours  per  day  to  shop  work.  In  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  working  in  pairs  for  alternate  two-week  per- 
iods, they  spent  one-half  time  in  employment  for  wages  and  one-half  time 
in  school  for  academic  and  related  subject  work.  By  including  solid  geom- 
etry as  one  elective  they  were  admitted  to  the  engineering  college  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Beginning  about  1915  and  continuing  for  three  or  more  years,  rather 
rapid  changes  and  additions  were  brought  about  in  the  industrial  work. 
Junior  high  schools  were  coming  into  existence  and  Cincinnati  made 
changes  to  meet  the  new  philosophy  for  junior  high  school  grades.  The 
term  Manual  Training  gave  way  to  the  Industrial  Arts  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  shop  instruction  was  more  and  more  including  processes 
and  materials  used  in  industry.  Sheet  metal  was  introduced  in  senior  high 
schools  and  in  the  developing  junior  high  schools  as  an  industrial  arts 
subject.  Printing  was  introduced  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  of  senior 
high  schools,  and  was  the  first  industrial  arts  subject  to  be  offered  for  two 
years.  Its  introduction  in  junior  high  schools  soon  followed.  Electrical 
work  was  first  introduced  in  junior  high  schools  and  shortly  after  became 
an  elective  subject  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  in  senior  high  schools. 
In  1919  the  present  Withrow  High  School,  with  shops  in  a  separate 
building,  planned  to  take  care  of  both  vocational  and  industrial  arts 
classes,  was  opened.  By  this  time  the  Smith-Hughes  Law  (The  National 
Vocational  Education  Act)  was  passed,  and  Cincinnati  centered  upon  the 
development  of  separate  vocational  high  schools. 
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Present  Organization 


As  only  courses  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Ohio  State  Plans 
for  Vocational  Education  are  included  in  these  vocational  high  schools, 
all  other  courses  in  shop  subjects  and  such  courses  as  drafting,  offered  in 
the  regular  schools,  are  included  in  the  industrial  arts  program.  They 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Industrial  Arts,  who  in  the 
administrative  organization  is  under  the  assistant  superintendent  for  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  assistant  superintendent  for  high  schools.  The 
extent  of  the  field  of  shop  work  assigned  to  the  industrial  arts  is  there- 
fore broad.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  entrance  requirements  to  the 
vocational  high  schools  include  promotion  to  the  ninth  grade,  it  is  readily 
realized  that  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  included  in  the  industrial  arts 
program  is  still  further  broadened.  The  comprehensiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram is  in  accordance  with  the  values  that  the  industrial  arts  can  con- 
tribute to  educational  training. 

The  industrial  arts  work  is  organized  in  the  various  schools  as  a/i 
integral  part  of  the  school  program,  administered  by  the  principal  of  the 
school.  There  are,  however,  certain  regulations  and  principles  determined 
by  the  Superintendent's  office  which  obtain  in  all  schools.  These  regula- 
tions concern  such  items  as  the  grades  in  which  the  industrial  arts  work 
is  made  a  required  subject  for  all  boys;  grades  in  which  the  subject  is 
elective;  the  number  of  credits  that  may  be  earned  in  industrial  arts;  and 
city-wide  supervision  from  the  Superintendents  office  by  the  Director 
of  Industrial  Arts.  The  staff  of  the  industrial  arts  program  consists  of  1 
director;  26  teachers  for  elementary  schools,  6  of  whom  each  spend  full 
time  in  one  school,  the  remaining  20  serve  from  two  to  four  schools;  and 
56  teachers  assigned  to  the  high  schools,  3  of  whom  devote  part  time 
to  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

Provisions  for  industrial  arts  instruction  beginning  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  continuing  through  the  senior  high  school  together  with  the 
administrative  provisions  for  a  full-time  director  of  this  work,  attached 
to  the  Superintendent's  office,  reflect  the  important  place  Cincinnati  has 
given  to  the  industrial  arts  in  the  school  program. 

Availability 

Industrial  arts  work  is  organized  as  a  separate  subject  beginning  in 
the  fifth  grade,  but  its  inclusion  in  that  grade  is  optional  with  the  principal 
of  each  school.  It  is  required  of  boys  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  and  is  elective  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades. 
Elementary  schools,  both  six-grade  and  eight-grade  schools,  have  either 
a  woodwork  or  a  general  shop.  With  few  exceptions  each  school  has  its 
own  shop.  Junior  high  schools  have  shops  for  wood  work,  metal  work, 
electricity,  printing,  and  mechanical  drawing.  In  six-year  high  schools, 
pupils  in  the  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school  grades  both  use  the 
same  shops.  In  three  high  schools  complete  units  are  provided  for  pattern 
making,  foundry  practice,  and  machine  shop  practice.  One  small  junior 
high  school  for  Negroes  has  only  a  general  shop.  One  large  junior  high 
school  for  Negroes  has  a  cabinet  shop,  a  paint  shop,  and  a  carpentry 
shop.  The  Seguin  School  for  the  mentaly  deficient  has  a  woodworking 
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shop.  The  Glenview  School  for  boys  has  a  woodworking  shop  with  small 
power  machines.  Table  24  shows  the  availability  of  shops  by  schools. 

The  industrial  arts  work  is  thus  scheduled  on  a  plan  that  makes  some 
kind  of  shop  work  available  to  boys  in  any  school  and  in  any  grade.  This 
is  conditioned,  of  course,  by  the  amount  of  time  a  boy  may  give  to  the 
industrial  arts  in  his  progress  through  the  school. 

Time  Allotment 

In  elementary  schools  in  which  the  principals  have  included  indus- 
trial arts  as  a  subject  in  the  fifth  grade,  60  minutes  per  week  are  given 
to  shop  work.  Elementary  schools  give  60  minutes  per  week  of  instruction 
in  the  sixth  grade,  90  minutes  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  90  minutes  in  the 
eighth  grade,  all  of  which  is  required.  In  the  junior  high  schools  there 
are  six  45-minute  periods  or  five  60-minute  periods  per  week  of  industrial 
arts  required  in  the  seventh  grade;  four  45-minute  periods  of  required 
shop  work  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  in  addition  three  45-minute  periods 
are  provided  on  an  elective  basis.  One  school  requires  five  60-minute 
periods.  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  there  are  ten 
45-minute  periods  or  seven  60-minute  periods  of  shop  work  provided  on 
an  elective  basis.  The  length  of  the  shop  period  as  here  stated  is  in  terms 
of  equivalent  amounts  of  time.  In  most  schools  the  shop  period  is  for 
90  successive  minutes  of  work.  In  addition  to  the  schools  included 
in  this  time  allotment  Seguin  School  and  the  School  for  Crippled  Children 
each  have  a  full-time  industrial  arts  teacher.  Glenview  School  has  an  in- 
dustrial arts  teacher  three  days  per  week. 

In  accordance  with  a  new  regulation  all  subjects  in  the  senior  high 
school  with  the  exception  of  three  units  in  English  which  are  required, 
two  units  in  social  science,  required,  and  one  unit  of  science,  required, 
are  elective.  To  graduate,  however,  a  pupil  must  complete  three  majors 
of  three  units  each  and  one  minor  of  two  units.  This  new  regulation  has 
enlarged  the  opportunities  for  pupils  to  take  some  work  in  the  industrial 
arts.  In  general,  the  amount  of  time  given  in  the  school  program  to  in- 
struction in  the  industrial  arts  is  in  accord  with  good  practice,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  possible  the  attainment  of  desirable  goals. 

Enrollments  in  Industrial  Arts  Classes 
In   October,    1934,  there  were   12,059  pupils,   exclusive  of  those  in 
special  schools,   enrolled  in  industrial   arts  classes.   This   enrollment  by 
grades  is  as  follows: 

Fifth  grade 2,550 

Sixth  grade     . _.                2,572 

Seventh  grade,  elementary  schools 1,119 

Eighth  grade,  elementary  schools     1 ,052 

Seventh  grade,  junior  high  schools    1 ,404 

Eighth  grade,  junior  high  schools 1,331 

Ninth  grade 1,129 

Tenth  grade  513 

Eleventh  grade 266 

Twelfth  grade    .      123 

Total  .,.12,059 
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The  percentage  of  all  boys  taking  industrial  arts  increased  from 
October,  1928,  to  October,  1934,  as  follows:  In  the  ninth  grade,  from  20 
percent  to  46  percent;  in  the  tenth  grade,  from  26  to  33  percent;  in  the 
eleventh  grade,  from  17  to  25  percent;  in  the  twelfth  grade,  from  14  per- 
cent to  22  percent. 

The  percentage  of  boys  by  grades  taking  industrial  arts  work  in  the 
Hughes,  Woodward,  and  Withrow  high  schools  combined,  increased 
from  October,  1928,  to  October,  1934,  as  follows: 


Ninth  grade,  from  20  percent  to  47^  percent. 
Tenth  grade,  from  26  to  32  percent. 
Eleventh  grade,  from  17  to  25  percent. 
Twelfth  grade,  from  14  to  22  percent. 


This  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  industrial  arts  through- 
out the  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  in  keeping  with  the  generally  recognized 
educational  principle  that  the  industrial  arts  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  program  of  education  for  all  boys.  The  fact  that  industrial  arts  work 
is  so  well  distributed  throughout  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
city  indicates  that  those  responsible  for  its  development  have  had  a  vision 
of  its  values  and  its  place  in  the  public  school  system. 

Supervision 

The  arrangement  on  the  one  hand  for  integrating  the  industrial  arts 
work  as  a  definite  part  of  the  program  of  the  individual  school  by  giving 
the  administrative  responsibility  for  it  to  the  school  principal,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  arrangement  for  providing  supervision  of  the  work  by  the 
Director  of  Industrial  Arts,  given  responsibilities  and  duties  as  an  official 
of  the  Superintendent's  staff,  were  important  factors  in  placing  Cincinnati 
in  the  forefront  with  those  school  systems  in  the  United  States  having 
outstanding  programs  in  the  industrial  arts.  During  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  however,  considerable  limitations  have  been  placed  upon  directors 
of  special  subject  fields,  or  at  least  a  state  of  confusion  has  been  brought 
about  that  has  resulted  in  limiting  the  supervisory  activities  of  directors. 
The  industrial  arts  program  on  the  whole  has  been  affected  adversely  by 
this  situation.  An  examination  of  the  work  carried  on  in  different  schools 
of  the  city  convinces  one  that  there  are  greater  differences  in  the  kind 
and  quality  of  instruction  than  should  exist  in  the  schools  of  a  city  system. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  need  for  provisions  that  will  assure  effective 
supervision  in  all  schools,  such  as  that  which  evidence  shows  existed  only 
a  few  years  ago.  This  situation  needs  to  be  corrected  by  administrative 
regulation  if  Cincinnati  is  to  hold  her  place  among  the  large  cities  having 
outstanding  programs  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Housing  and  Equipment 

Fifty-five  of  67  elementary  schools  have  their  own  separate  indus- 
trial arts  shops.  Elementary  schools  without  shops  share  the  shops  in 
some  nearby  school.  One  shop  is  housed  in  a  portable  type  of  building. 
A  few  shops  are  too  small,  resulting  in  crowding  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
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detrimental  to  instruction.  The  size  of  junior  high  school  shops  in  most 
cases  is  adequate  for  classes  of  25  to  28,  but  they  become  crowded  when 
the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  30.  Tool  rooms  and  storage  space  are  pro- 
vided in  all  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Shops  in  the  senior  high 
schools,  especially  in  the  older  buildings,  are  somewhat  larger  than  in 
junior  high  schools.  Shops  and  drawing  rooms  are  very  well  lighted  and 
most  of  the  rooms  used  for  industrial  arts  are  well  located  and  present, 
with  their  equipment,  a  favorable  impression. 

The  elementary  schools  are  equipped  with  good  substantial  work 
benches  and  a  fair  supply  of  hand  tools.  In  schools  having  general  shops, 
there  are  square  benches  each  of  which  accommodates  four  pupils,  as  well 
as  long  wall  benches.  This  arrangement  makes  available  the  maximum 
amount  of  floor  space.  The  elementary  school  shops  are  all  equipped  with 
some  power  machine  including  a  wood  lathe,  a  jig  saw,  and  a  drill  press. 
Most  schools  have  a  small  gas  furnace  for  melting  non-ferrous  metals. 

In  the  older  shops  there  are  machines  of  standard  size,  since  at  the 
time  when  these  shops  were  equipped  the  present  sturdy  type  of  small 
machines  was  not  available.  The  newer  shops  included  in  their  equipment 
some  small  machines,  such  as  12-inch  engine  lathes,  small  drills,  and 
saws.  All  woodworking  shops  have  automatically  controlled  shaving 
exhaust  systems  and  also  a  paint  spraying  outfit  including  metal  booths. 
The  sheet  metal  shops  have  such  standard  equipment  as  cornice  brakes, 
square  shears,  forming  tools,  ring  and  circle  shears,  and  a  complete  set  of 
bench  tools.  Electrical  shops  are  very  well  equipped  and  have  multi- 
voltage  distributing  panels.  Many  of  the  substantial  benches  used  in  voca- 
tional classes  were  designed  by  the  industrial  arts  department  and  built 
in  the  school  shops.  Materials  and  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Pupils  pay  for  materials  used  in  projects,  which  they  take 
home  as  personal  property.  The  supply  of  materials  is  usually  adequate. 
All  materials  and  supplies  are  requisitioned  by  the  school  principal  and 
charged  against  the  budget  of  his  school.  Requisitions  are  approved  by 
the  assistant  superintendent  after  being  checked  for  appropriateness  by 
the  Director  of  Industrial  Arts. 

In  general,  the  industrial  arts  shops  are  very  well  equipped  for  in- 
struction. Some  of  the  equipment,  however,  is  old  and  needs  replacing 
with  more  modern  types  of  machines  and  in  accordance  with  changing 
conditions  affecting  industrial  arts  teaching. 

Instruction 

Instruction  varies  to  some  extent  by  schools,  both  as  to  activities 
and  projects  included  in  industrial  arts  work  and  also  as  to  methods  of 
instruction  and  instructional  practices.  Such  variations  within  limits  that 
provide  opportunities  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers  and 
for  difference  in  classes  are  desirable.  Differences  among  schools  with 
respect  to  these  items,  however,  that  are  due  to  lack  of  well  organized 
shop  programs  and  to  lack  of  efficiency  in  instruction,  constitute  a  prob- 
lem calling  for  attention.  A  limited  amount  of  the  latter  kind  of  differences 
is  observable  in  some  schools.  The  solution  of  this  problem  will  come 
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through  adequate  provisions  for  supervision  by  the  Director  of  Industrial 
Arts,  the  school  principal  cooperating  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  shop  program  and  up-grading  instruction. 

Instruction  in  the  fifth  grade  follows  very  largely  the  traditional 
plan  of  wood  work  devoted  principally  to  making  toys.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  with  the  coping  saw;  the  plane  and  chisel  are  seldom  used 
in  this  grade.  In  the  sixth  grade  emphasis  is  placed  upon  variety  in  proj- 
ects which  the  boys  make.  Included  in  a  general  list  of  projects  for  this 
grade,  outlined  by  the  Supervising  Director  for  all  sixth  grades,  are:  Toy 
airplanes,  baseball  bats,  swing  boards,  bread  boards,  peg  game  boards, 
wiring  an  electric  bell,  soldering  a  tin  bucket,  window  boxes,  camp  stools, 
kites,  sleds,  snow  shovels,  dog  houses,  stilts,  water  wheels.  These 
examples  of  projects  together  with  others  observed  in  the  shops  indicate 
that  they  are  selected  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  boys  of  this 
grade.  The  most  commonly  accepted  medium  through  which  sixth  grade 
boys  may  express  themselves  is  wood;  however,  instruction  in  other 
media,  through  projects  and  demonstrations,  should  not  be  neglected.  In 
some  shops  the  survey  staff  found  that  teachers  were  including  for  this 
purpose  sheet  metal,  wire,  and  materials  for  modeling. 

Industrial  arts  work  for  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  might  well 
be  combined  with  work  for  girls,  forming  an  activity  period  for  both 
sexes  in  which  the  instruction  would  be  broadened  to  include  construction 
projects  illustrative  of  units  of  work  in  other  curriculum  subjects.  A  prop- 
erly equipped  shop  room  and  an  adequately  organized  program  could  be 
made  to  take  care  of  any  necessary  differences  in  work  due  to  sex  of 
pupil. 

There  are  24  general  shops  in  the  elementary  schools  and  a  total  of 
28  in  all  schools.  The  survey  staff  commends  the  practice  of  developing 
general  shops  with  diversified  activities,  especially  for  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  grades.  The  course  of  study  for  industrial  arts  in 
grades  five  to  eight  inclusive,  as  adopted  in  1923,  emphasized  a  program 
for  expanding  the  work  horizontally,  thus  enriching  the  courses  in  the 
different  grades  by  means  of  work  in  a  greater  variety  of  materials  and 
on  a  greater  variety  of  projects,  based  on  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of 
the  pupils  concerned.  As  a  result  of  this  progressive  step  in  outlining  a 
program  in  industrial  arts  in  accord  with  advanced  principles  of  child 
psychology  and  the  psychology  of  learning,  a  number  of  teachers  began 
the  reorganization  of  their  shop  instruction  so  as  to  meet  in  a  larger  way 
than  previously  the  needs  for  a  variety  of  media  for  self-expression,  for 
normal  types  of  activities,  and  for  projects  in  accordance  with  interest 
and  achievement  levels. 

Some  of  the  teachers,  however,  are  still  holding  too  largely  to  the 
old  formal  type  of  wood  work.  Progressive  teachers  in  the  system  who 
have  followed  the  1923  outline  of  study  and  the  subsequent  guidance 
provided  through  supervision  have  gone  far  toward  the  development  of 
instruction  that  makes  possible  the  realization  of  values  that  the  industrial 
arts  can  contribute  to  accepted  educational  objectives.  These  progressive 
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teachers  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  have  developed  some  very 
good  diversified  activity  programs  involving  wood  work,  printing,  elec- 
tricity, shoe  repairing,  clay  modeling,  reed  fiber  work,  and  photography. 
They  have  also  emphasized  the  development  of  plans  by  the  pupil  for  the 
project  he  wishes  to  construct.  Each  plan  includes  a  drawing  of  the  proj- 
ect he  intends  to  make,  which  is  approved  by  the  teacher.  This  drawing 
in  part  takes  the  place  of  the  formal  mechanical  drawing  so  frequently 
included  as  a  subject  in  the  industrial  arts  program.  The  plan  also  requires 
that  the  pupil  prepare  a  bill  of  materials  and  a  list  of  tools  to  be  used  in 
making  the  project.  These  are  submitted  to  the  teacher  for  approval,  after 
which  the  boy  goes  to  the  stock  room  and  to  the  tool  room  for  the  things 
he  needs.  This  practice  constitutes  for  the  pupil  an  excellent  experience  in 
problem  solving. 

The  general  or  diversified  type  of  shop  organization  together  with 
the  methods  of  instruction  it  involves  requires  a  very  versatile  teacher 
and  one  who  can  stimulate  the  boy's  interest  and  encourage  him  to  work 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  achievement.  Much  has  already  been  done  in 
Cincinnati  toward  preparing  a  few  teachers  for  the  diversified  type  of 
shop  work.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  a  small  group  of  industrial 
arts  teachers,  voluntarily  meeting  weekly — with  the  approval  of  the  assis- 
tant superintendent — in  school  shops  after  school  hours,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  studying  methods  of  enriching 
the  industrial  arts  program.  The  first  of  these  series  of  meetings  were 
conducted  during  the  school  year  1932-33.  The  next  year  the  work  was 
continued  with  another  group.  The  result  has  been  the  rearrangement 
of  a  number  of  shops  so  as  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  experiences 
based  largely  on  the  individual  interests  of  the  boys.  This  voluntary 
action  in  following  the  leadership  furnished  by  the  Director  for  studying 
the  needs  and  the  problems  in  industrial  arts  instruction  marks  a  high 
degree  of  professional  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  participating  teachers.  The 
institution  of  this  program  is  a  progressive  step  and  constitutes  a  good 
supervisory  practice  for  which  arrangements  and  conditions  should  be 
provided  that  will  make  possible  the  inclusion  of  industrial  arts  as  a  re- 
quired subject  for  all  teachers  of  those  grades  in  which  the  diversified 
shop  is  particularly  applicable. 

Adequacy  of  Program  for  Different  Groups  of  Pupils 

For  the  large  majority  of  pupils  continuing  their  education  through 
the  regular  high  schools  the  industrial  arts  program  with  few  exceptions 
is  judged  adequate;  for  pupils  who  may  not  graduate  from  the  regular 
high  schools  the  program  is  less  complete,  especially  for  overage  pupils. 
Girls  are  not  included  in  any  industrial  arts  courses.  There  should  be 
opportunities  for  girls  to  participate  in  some  industrial  arts  types  of  experi- 
ences throughout  the  school  grades.  This  may  be  done  in  some  instances 
by  permitting  girls  to  enroll  in  industrial  arts  courses,  in  other  instances 
by  organizing  some  special  work  for  girls,  and  still  in  other  instances  by 
assignment  for  special  projects.  Much  of  the  high  school  work  in  indus- 
trial arts  includes,  or  can  be  made  to  include,  instruction  that  is  impor- 
tant for  girls.  For  example,  instruction  in  blueprint  reading  and  drawing 
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that  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  abilities  for  planning  and  building 
homes  and  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  literature  on  this  subject.  There 
should  also  be  opportunities  for  girls  to  receive  instruction  for  the  selec- 
tion, purchase,  use,  and  care  of  the  industrial  products  and  services  com- 
monly found  in  the  home.  For  example,  such  industrial  products  as  furni- 
ture and  other  household  equipment  and  such  services  as  gas,  electricity, 
and  water,  together  with  the  appliances  that  pertain  to  them. 

The  Cincinnati  schools  as  well  as  those  in  most  other  cities,  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  overage  pupils.  This  problem  is  largely  the 
result  of  three  factors,  namely,  ( 1 )  the  increased  age  at  which  young 
people  are  able  to  find  remunerative  employment;  (2)  the  lengthened 
period  of  compulsory  school  attendance;  and  (3)  the  lack  of  curriculum 
adjustments  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number  and  varied  char- 
acter of  pupils  of  high  school  age.  There  are  certain  conditions  in  Cincin- 
nati which  have  tended  to  accentuate  the  local  problem.  For  example,  the 
regular  high  schools  give  almost  exclusively  courses  that  prepare  for  col- 
lege, or  that  are  of  a  character  that  will  count  toward  a  high  school 
diploma  meeting  college  entrance  requirements;  the  vocational  high 
schools  are  segregated  schools  for  the  skilled  trades  and  other  vocations 
requiring  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  skill  and  technical  knowledge. 
Admission  to  these  schools  requires  promotion  to  the  ninth  grade  just  as 
does  admission  to  the  regular  high  schools.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  criti- 
cism of  such  practice,  but  to  point  out  a  gap  in  the  instructional  program 
that  needs  closing. 

Quite  rightly  school  officials  have  thought  of  practical  types  of  work, 
especially  industrial  arts  for  boys,  as  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the 
educational  problem  of  overage  puplis.  This  problem  is  a  challenge  to  the 
industrial  arts.  This  subject  field  can  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  if  special  courses  and  an  appropriate  plan  for  organizing  the 
work  are  provided.  In  the  Woodward  High  School  a  group  of  these 
overage  boys  has  been  brought  together  and  assigned  to  a  teacher  of 
industrial  arts  for  a  large  amount  of  shop  work.  The  interest  and  effort 
of  the  teacher  are  commendable,  but  the  work  is  not  very  effective  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  problem  is  one  that  is  affected  in 
its  entirety  by  the  abilities,  the  attitudes,  and  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 
Some  of  these  boys  are  truants,  many  have  not  manifested  the  ability  to 
do  the  regular  school  work,  some  are  nervous  and  excitable,  many  are 
only  waiting  the  time  at  which  they  will  be  exempt  from  the  bonds  of 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  law.  This  group  of  overage  pupils  in 
Woodward  is  probably  not  different  in  many  respects  from  some  of  the 
overage  pupils  in  the  other  schools. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  overage 
pupils  through  industrial  arts  work,  it  lies  in  provisions  for  a  special  pro- 
gram centered  about  shop  work,  organized  on  a  plan  of  instruction  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  hold  the  individual  pupils  to  certain 
objective  performances.  These  boys  cannot  be  given,  on  the  one  hand, 
industrial  arts  work  for  general  educational  objectives,  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  instruction  in  highly  skilled  work.  By  this  process  of  elimination, 
therefore,  we  are  forced  to  the  consideration  of  practical  work  largely  of 
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a  semi-  or  low-skilled  kind  of  work  including  only  a  narrow  range  of 
skills  for  use  on  repetitive  jobs.  No  shops  organized  for  regular  classes 
in  industrial  arts  are  equipped  for  giving  such  instruction. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

A.     Vocational  Education  in  the  Vocational  High  Schools 

1.  The  vocational  program  in  Cincinnati  is  organized  on  the  principle 
of  providing  a  separate  school  for  each  industry  included.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  some  schools  which  are  not  sufficiently  large 
to  operate  effectively  as  separate  administrative  units. 

2.  The  organization  of  small  vocational  high  schools  has  presented 
a  problem  as  to  the  rank  that  should  be  given  the  vocational  high  school 
principal.  The  title  of  "Director"  for  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
vocational  program  is  the  same  as  that  borne  by  those  supervising  special 
subject  fields. 

3.  The  subjects  included  in  the  vocational  training  program  represent 
important  industries  in  Cincinnati.  There  is  a  lack,  however,  of  general 
vocational  courses,  short-unit  courses,  technical  courses  in  particular  in- 
dustries, and  courses  giving  training  for  personal  service  types  of  jobs. 

4.  The  evidence  indicates  that  pupils  for  whom  such  training  is  ad- 
visable rather  generally  enroll  in  the  vocational  schools.  The  enrollments 
in  the  Building  Trades  and  Mechanical  High  Schools  are  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  two  important  industries. 

5.  Some  of  the  vocational  courses  need  to  be  definitely  planned  on  a 
three-year  basis  or  more  to  meet  the  needs  of  employment  and  employ- 
ment conditions. 

6.  In  programs  three  years  in  length  or  more  the  vocational  high 
schools  do  not  give  sufficient  time  to  general  education  subjects.  Only 
about  15  percent  of  the  time  of  instruction  is  allotted  to  general  educa- 
tion. This  does  not  allow  for  adequate  instruction  in  the  social  science 
subjects. 

7.  The  Mechanical,  Building  Trades,  and  Sewing  High  Schools  are 
not  adequately  equipped  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  fields 
they  represent. 

8.  Instructional  methods  and  practices  are  very  generally  suitable 
for  the  ends  to  be  attained. 

9.  The  Mechanical  High  School  and  the  Building  Trades  High 
School  are  housed  in  buildings  that  are  entirely  inadequate  for  their  pur- 
poses. Their  programs  cannot  develop  under  present  housing  conditions. 

10.  The  vocational  high  schools  are  without  proper  and  sufficient 
provisions  for  auxiliary  educational  facilities,  pupil  welfare,  and  pupil 
adjustment.  They  are  practically  without  library  facilities  of  any  kind. 
Provisions  for  counseling  and  guidance  are  only  incidental.  There  is  need 
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for  better  placement  records  and  follow-up  studies  of  pupils  who  have 
entered  upon  employment. 

1 1.  A  study  of  the  vocational  program  and  the  expenditures  it  entails 
convinces  the  survey  staff  that  the  costs  are  in  keeping  with  the  services 
rendered. 

B.     Commercial  Education  in  the  Regular  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools 

1.  Commercial  education  through  major  and  minor  groupings  of 
commercial  subjects  and  as  elective  subjects  is  given  in  the  last  four 
years  of  a  sufficient  number  of  high  schools  to  make  it  available  to  all 
pupils  in  the  city  who  desire  to  include  commercial  subjects  for  either  their 
general  or  vocational  values  in  their  program  of  studies  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma.  The  Commercial  Service  High  School  provides  a  program 
of  vocational  preparatory  commercial  subjects  for  those  pupils  who  want 
to  prepare  for  definite  kinds  of  office  practice  and  store  occupations. 

2.  Enrollment  in  commercial  subjects  is  increasing.  About  30  per- 
cent of  the  pupils  in  the  senior  high  schools  and  about  25  percent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  junior  high  schools  in  which  instruction 
in  commercial  subjects  is  given  are  enrolled  in  at  least  one  commercial 
course. 

3.  Evening  high  school  commercial  courses  very  largely  parallelling 
the  day  courses  are  given  in  three  centers. 

4.  In  view  of  the  large  and  growing  enrollment  in  commercial  sub- 
jects in  all  the  different  kinds  of  secondary  schools  in  Cincinnati,  the 
present  administrative  provision  for  the  supervision  of  commercial  educa- 
tion is  commendable. 

5.  The  enrollment  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  con- 
stitute 59  percent  of  the  total  high  school  commercial  subject  enrollment, 
shorthand  and  typewriting  accounting  for  45  percent. 

6.  About  67  percent  of  the  total  subject  enrollment  are  concentrated 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades.  The  fact  that  less  than  12  percent  are 
in  the  twelfth  grade  indicates  either  that  the  elimination  from  commercial 
courses  is  unduly  large  or  that  pupils  are  prematurely  electing  too  many 
technical  commercial  subjects. 

7.  There  are  no  adequate  means  for  discovering  and  transferring 
to  the  Commercial  Service  High  School  pupils  for  whom  intensified  prac- 
tice in  a  specialized  phase  of  commercial  work  is  desirable. 

8.  Small  enrollments  in  commercial  social  business  subjects  indicate 
that  emphasis  is  given  in  the  election  of  commercial  subjects  to  technical 
skill  subjects  at  the  expense  of  the  important  subjects  of  economics,  indus- 
trial geography,  commercial  law,  and  business  organization. 

9.  Equipment  in  general  is  adequate,  but  office  appliances  need  to 
be  supplemented  to  provide  the  specific  machine-operating  knowledges 
and  skills  most  valuable  to  beginning  office  employees. 
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10.  Follow-up  studies  to  aid  in  keeping  the  commercial  courses  ad- 
justed to  changes  in  commercial  employment  have  not  been  made  since 
1929;  therefore  the  schools  have  no  recent  data  to  show  what  changes 
in  commercial  courses  are  necessary  to  meet  recent  changes  in  commercial 
employments. 

11.  Employment  of  youth  in  commercial  occupations  in  Cincinnati 
decreased  during  the  decade  of  1920  to  1930;  this  was  especially  true 
for  stenographers  and  bookkeepers.  Employment  of  commercial  workers 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  24,  especially  of  stenographers,  clerks,  and 
salespeople,  increased  during  that  decade.  These  facts  indicate  the  need 
for  advancing  the  age  of  public  school  preparation  for  these  workers. 

12.  The  employment  in  Cincinnati  of  general  clerical  workers  be- 
tween 20  and  24  years  of  age,  for  the  decade  1920  to  1930,  exceeded  the 
combined  employment  of  stenographers  and  bookkeepers;  the  employ- 
ment of  salespeople  of  the  same  ages  during  the  same  period  was  greater 
than  that  for  either  stenographers  or  bookkeepers.  However,  the  general 
high  schools  are  giving  but  little  specific  preparation  for  general  clerical 
workers  and  salespeople. 

C.     Industrial  Arts 

1.  The  plan  of  organization  for  the  industrial  arts  work  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  program  of  an  individual  school,  administered  by  the  princi- 
pal but  coming  under  the  supervision  of  a  Director  of  Industrial  Arts, 
corresponds  to  good  practice. 

2.  Instruction  in  industrial  arts  is  made  available  to  all  boys,  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  of  offerings  by  school  grades.  Most  of  the  pupils 
are  accommodated  by  shops  in  their  own  schools,  a  few  go  to  a  nearby 
school  giving  shop  work. 

3.  The  time  alloted  to  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  grades  and  the  schedule  of  electives  in  the  senior  high  school 
accord  with  acceptable  practices. 

4.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  lower  grades  and  the  general 
increase  in  enrollments  in  the  upper  grades  are  in  keeping  with  modern 
tendencies. 

5.  The  proper  supervision  of  industrial  arts,  by  the  Director  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  of  the  Superintendent's  staff,  has  been  affected  adversely 
by  recent  regulations,  or  by  the  interpretation  of  such  regulations,  gov- 
erning the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  directors  of  subject  fields. 

6.  In  general  the  housing  and  equipment  for  the  present  program  of 
industrial  arts  work  are  satisfactory. 

7.  Instruction  is  generally  good.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment in  some  schools  that  point  to  the  need  for  administrative  authoriza- 
tion that  will  insure  effective  supervision  on  a  city-wide  basis.  In  some 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools  there  has  been  a  desirable  develop- 
ment of  diversified  shop  programs,  in  others  very  little  has  been  accom- 
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plished  in  the  way  of  such  programs.  Some  teachers  devote  too  much 
time  to  formal  woodwork. 

8.  For  pupils  making  normal  progress  in  school,  especially  for  those 
planning  to  complete  a  high  school  program,  the  industrial  arts  program 
is  deemed  adequate.  However,  provisions  for  industrial  arts  work  for 
girls  do  not  exist. 

9.  There  is  a  lack  of  appropriate  provisions  for  industrial  arts  work 
for  overage  boys,  as  well  as  for  boys  who  plan  to  leave  school  at  the  end 
of  the  compulsory  school  age. 

Recommendations  (3) 
It  is  recommended: 
A.     Vocational  Education  in  the  Vocational  High  Schools 

1.  That  no  more  separate  industry  schools  be  organized  unless  it  is 
assured  that  there  will  be  a  student  body  of  sufficient  size  to  justify  such 
action  on  sound  educational  grounds  and  that  some  of  the  present  smaller 
schools,  especially  those  that  are  inadequately  housed,  be  organized  as 
departments  in  a  vocational  school  to  be  housed  in  a  suitable  building. 

2.  That  general  vocational  courses,  short-unit  courses,  and  technical 
courses  related  to  a  particular  industry  be  included  in  some  of  the  voca- 
tional programs;  that  training  for  types  of  jobs  for  personal  service  also 
be  provided. 

3.  That  vocational  courses  be  extended  to  three  years  or  more  in 
length  in  vocations  having  sufficient  content  to  warrant  the  extension  on 
sound  educational  grounds. 

4.  That  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  time  of  the  school  program 
for  courses  three  years  or  more  in  length  be  devoted  to  instruction  for 
general  education  values,  particularly  in  social  studies,  with  the  same 
subject  matter  and  with  the  same  objectives  as  in  other  high  schools. 

5.  That  in  general  the  completion  of  the  ninth  grade  be  required  for 
entrance  and  that  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  be  made  only  in  cases 
where  the  physical  and  mental  maturity  and  the  vocational  interests  of 
the  pupil  warrant  such  action. 

6.  That  housing  facilities  and  equipment  be  provided  for  the  Building 
Trades  and  Mechanical  High  Schools  that  are  in  keeping  with  the  im- 
portant industries  they  represent. 

7.  That  a  plan  looking  toward  the  proper  housing  of  all  vocational 
work  with  consideration  of  Recommendations  1  and  2,  above,  receive 
immediate  attention. 

8.  That  in  each  vocational  high  school  there  be  designated  a  teacher 
who  will  have  responsibility  and  time  for  guidance  and  counseling  serv- 

(3)    See  also  pages  200-201,  giving  "General  Recommendations  Applicable  to  All 
Day  Schools. 
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ices  needed  for  aiding  pupils  to  make  adjustments  to  changes  in  educa- 
tional programs  and  personal  problems  affecting  their  school  work  and 
employment  opportunities. 

9.  That  provisions  existing  in  the  regular  high  schools  for  the  welfare 
and  guidance  of  pupils,  which  include  health  work  and  extracurricular 
activities,  obtain  for  pupils  in  the  vocational  schools. 

10.  That  provisions  be  made  for  obtaining  and  recording  information 
on  (a)  graduates  and  school  drop-outs  and  (b)  occupations  that  are  im- 
portant for  the  guidance  and  placement  of  pupils  and  for  changes  in  the 
program  of  subjects. 

11.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  and  make  available 
to  students  a  better  supply  of  books  and  magazines  than  that  which  exists 
at  the  present  time,  also  that  room  and  other  necessary  facilities  be  pro- 
vided for  reading  and  study  and  for  museum  exhibits. 

12.  That  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rank  and  title  of  the 
position  of  the  Director  of  the  vocational  work  in  Cincinnati,  consideration 
be  given  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  position  carries; 
furthermore,  that  as  vocational  high  schools  are  organized  and  developed 
comparable  to  regular  high  schools  in  enrollments  and  size  of  programs, 
the  rank  of  the  vocational  high  school  principals  likewise  be  made  similar 
to  that  of  principals  in  these  other  schools. 

B.     Commercial  Education  in  the  Regular  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools 

1.  That  the  commercial  program  for  the  entire  city  including  in- 
struction in  both  day  and  evening  classes  in  the  regular  high  schools  and 
in  the  Commercial  Service  High  School  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  better 
the  social  and  vocational  needs  of  youth  in  Cincinnati. 

2.  That  a  business  education  commission  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  business  organizations,  of  employers  of  commercial 
workers,  of  experienced  commercial  workers,  and  of  school  officials,  to 
formulate  recommedations  on  which  to  base  curriculum  changes  as  rec- 
ommended in  No.  1,  above. 

3.  That  follow-up  studies  of  pupils  who  have  taken  commercial 
courses  in  the  regular  high  schools  be  made  as  indicated  in  the  body  of 
this  section. 

4.  That  the  more  intensive  training  in  commercial  subjects  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  sequence  of  the  commercial  courses  in  the  regular  high 
schools. 

5.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  upon  commercial  subjects  having 
relatively  larger  general  and  social  values. 

6.  That  the  subject,  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  the  ninth  grade  be 
discontinued. 

7.  That  definite  practice  be  set  up  for  (a)  discovering  and  reporting 
pupils  taking  commercial  subjects  in  the  regular  high  schools  for  whom 
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an  intensive  course  or  an  opportunity  for  special  training  is  advisable; 
and  for  (b)  transferring,  either  temporarily  or  permanently  as  seems  ad- 
visable in  each  case,  such  pupils  to  the  Commercial  Service  High  School 
for  the  training  they  need. 

C.     Industrial  Arts 

1.  That  the  Director  of  Industrial  Arts,  working  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  cooperation  with  school  principals  individually,  be  given 
definite  administrative  authorization  for  supervisory  functions  necessary 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  desirable  programs  and  comparable 
standards  of  efficency  in  industrial  arts  work  throughout  the  schools  of 
the  city. 

2.  That  the  industrial  arts  be  made  a  core  subject  about  which  to 
organize  an  educational  program  in  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  es- 
pecially junior  and  six-year  high  schools,  in  order  to  care  for  (a)  the  over- 
age boys  whose  educational  qualifications  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  vocational  high  schools,  and  (b)  those 
who  plan  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  age. 

3.  That  diversified  activity  programs  now  found  in  some  of  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools  be  organized  in  other  such  schools. 

4.  That  a  combined  activity  program  in  practical  arts  for  boys  and 
girls  be  provided  in  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  That  less  time  be  devoted  to  formal  work  in  wood  and  that  more 
projects  and  activities  requiring  a  greater  variety  of  material  be  included. 

6.  That  provisions  be  made  for  girls  in  the  industrial  arts  program 
in  accordance  with  their  needs. 
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Chapter  8 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

In  the  development  of  education  in  the  United  States  there  has  come 
a  generally  accepted  principle  that  each  State  and  community  shall  pro- 
vide the  type  of  education  needed  by  the  children  enrolled  in  its  schools. 
Among  the  children  of  every  community  are  numerous  ones,  designated 
"exceptional,"  who  show  a  marked  deviation  from  the  average  in  physi- 
cal, mental,  social,  or  emotional  traits.  If  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools  to  educate  all  children  in  accordance  with  their  needs,  certainly 
these  exceptional  children  who  present  special  problems  of  adjustment 
should  be  given  special  educational  care.  Moreover,  since  during  the 
compulsory  school  age  every  child  is  a  school  responsibility,  any  24- 
hour  program  which  is  deemed  essential  for  his  welfare  should  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  whole  and  on  an  educational  basis,  with  the  closest  pos- 
sible integration  of  classroom  and  extra-classroom  activities. 

Society  itself  will  profit  from  the  investment  made  in  special  educa- 
tional facilities  for  all  of  these  children;  for  the  problem  child  becomes 
the  problem  adult  who  is  a  burden  upon  or  a  menace  to  society  unless 
salvaged  by  special  treatment  which  will  make  of  him  a  self-supporting, 
self-respecting,  and  respected  citizen.  On  this  basis  it  is  more  economical 
to  educate  than  not  to  educate  according  to  special  needs. 

In  evaluating  the  services  for  exceptional  children  offered  by  the 
school  system  of  Cincinnati,  the  survey  staff  gave  consideration  to  cer- 
tain problems  that  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  studying  any  pro- 
gram of  this  kind.  The  specific  questions  to  which  answers  were  sought 
are  as  follows: 

l.What  are  the  groups  of  exceptional  children  for  whom  specific 
provision  should  be  made? 

2.  For   which   of  these   groups   does   Cincinnati   make   special   pro- 
vision, 

3.  Are  all  the  children  who  need  special  provisions  reached  through 
suitable  instructional  facilities? 

4.  How  does  Cincinnati  compare  with  the  other  cities  used  in  this 
survey  in  the  provisions  made  for  exceptional  children? 

5.  Are    the    special    educational    facilities    geographically    well    dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city? 

6.  What    instructional   provisions   are   made   for   the   special   groups 
which  have  been  organized? 

7.  Are  the  physical  facilities  for  exceptional  children  satisfactory? 

8.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  personnel? 

9.  How  is  the  program  administered  and  supervised? 

10.  In  which  directions  can  greater  economy  be  exercised  in  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children? 
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Groups  of  Exceptional  Children  for  Whom  Special  Provision 
Should  be  Made 

This  topic  must  be  considered  before  any  evaluation  can  be  made 
of  the  program  in  a  given  city.  Children  showing  marked  deviation  from 
normal  have  been  classified  into  8  general  groups  which  are  specified  in 
Table  25.  The  estimated  percentage  of  children  found  in  each  group, 
together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  specific  educational  need,  is  also 
indicated.  No  complete  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  any  of  the  groups 
of  exceptional  children.  The  best  that  has  been  achieved  is  to  estimate 
the  number  on  the  basis  of  sampling  enumerations  which  have  been  made. 
It  is  believed  that  the  percentages  given  in  the  table  are  conservative 
representations  of  the  number  of  each  type  for  which  special  instructional 
facilities  should  be  provided. 

Groups  for  Which  Cincinnati  Makes  Special  Provision 

Those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  educational  program  of 
Cincinnati  are  to  be  commended  in  that  some  consideration  has  been 
given  to  each  of  the  8  major  groups  listed  in  Table  25.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  and  constitutes  an  excellent  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  more  comprehensive  program  that  will  reach  all  the  children  needing 
special  educational  facilities. 

Number  of  Children  Reached  Through  Special 
Instructional  Facilities 

In  Table  26  are  given  the  estimated  number  of  each  group  of  ex- 
ceptional children  in  Cincinnati,  the  figures  secured  through  the  school 
census  of  handicapped  children  in  1933,  and  the  enrollment  in  special 
schools  and  classes  as  of  September,  1934.  The  estimated  number  has  been 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  public  school  population  of  60,000,  which  is 
in  the  interests  of  conservatism,  since  the  actual  public  school  population 
considerably  exceeds  this  figure.  The  percentages  already  given  in  Table 
25  furnish  an  approximate  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  how  many  of 
these  60,000  children  belong  in  each  group.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  addition  to  the  public  school  population  there  are  more  than 
25,000  children  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  The  total 
number  of  exceptional  children  in  the  city  would  therefore  probably 
be  materially  larger  than  the  given  figures  indicate. 
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Table  25 

Types  of  Exceptional  Children  in  Cincinnati  with  Estimated 

Percent  and  Educational  Need  of  Each  Group 


Type 


of  the  average 

school  popula- 

Estimated  percent 

tion   (1) 


Educational  Need 


1.  Blind  and  Par- 
tially Seeing 

2.  Crippled 

3.  Deaf  and  Hard- 
of-Hearing 

4.  Mentally  De- 
ficient 


5.   Mentally 
Gifted 


Approximately  0.2) 

Approximately  0.4  / 
Approximately  1.51 

Approximately  2.5 


Approximately  2.5 


Special  equipment  and  special 
methods  of  instruction  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to 
realize  the  maximum  of  their 
capacity  despite  their  handicap. 

Special  instruction  in  small 
groups  with  simplified  curricu- 
lum suited  to  their  mental  level 
and  to  the  primary  demands  of 
citizenship  within  a  democracy. 

Special  consideration  for  ad- 
vancement and  curriculum  en- 
richment which  will  challenge 
their  abilities  and  develop  their 
potentialities  for  leadership 
within  a  democracy. 


6.   Disciplinary 
and  Behavior 
Problems 


Approximately  3.0 


Sympathetic  and  understanding 
guidance  that  will  recognize  the 
early  symptoms  of  maladjust- 
ment, ferret  out  its  causes,  and 
treat  it  at  its  source. 


7.   Speech  De- 
fective 


Delicate    Chil- 
dren (anaemic, 
pretubercular, 
and  cardiac) 


Approximately  4.0  Curative  methods  of  relaxation 
and  speech  correction  that  will 
give  them  a  greater  power  of 
self-expression  in  service. 


Approximately  10.0 


Preventive  measures  of  rest, 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  nutri- 
tion that  will  help  to  kill  dis- 
ease and  to  bring  physical  de- 
velopment  to   a   normal  level. 


( 1 )  No  exact  figures  are  available  which  indicate  the  true  incidence  of  most  of 
these  types.  The  percentages  given  here  are  the  results  of  conservative  estimates. 
Since  double  and  even  triple  handicaps  exist,  the  groups  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. 

Note:  A  ninth  group  might  be  added,  namely,  epileptics,  of  whom  there  are  about  1 
in  1,000  in  the  school  population.  This  represents  an  incidence  of  0.1  percent. 
The  White  House  Conference  of  1930  placed  these  in  the  same  classification 
with  delicate  children,  or  children  of  lowered  vitality. 
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Table  26 

Estimated  Number,,  School  Census  Figures,  and 

Enrollment  of  Exceptional  Children  in  Special 

Schools  and  Classes  in  Cincinnati 


Estimated  Number 

in  Cincinnati   ( 1 ) 

(public  school 

population) 

Cincinnati  school 

Census   (2) 

(1933) 

Enrollment  in  special 

schools  and  classes, 

September  28, 

1934   (2) 

Epileptic 
Blind  and  Par- 

60 

45 

tially  Seeing 
Crippled 
Deaf  and  Hard-of- 

150 

240 

1271   (3) 
451   (4) 

123 
425  (4) 

Hearing 

900 

300 

51 

Mentally  Deficient 
Mentally  Gifted 
Behavior  Problems 

1500 
1500 

1800 

848  (5) 

1257 

(6) 
129  (7) 

Speech  Defectives 

2400 

640 

198 

Delicate  (anaemic, 

pretubercular, 
cardiac) 

6000 

73  (8) 

72  (8) 

(1)  On  basis  of  percentages  of  incidence  given  in  Table  25  and  on  public  school 
population  of  60,000. 

(2)  Figures  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 

(3)  Includes  all  cases  of  defective  vision,  many  of  which  are  not  considered  for 
placement  in  sight-saving  classes. 

(4)  Includes  cardiac  and  convalescent  cases. 

(5)  Includes  only  those  classified  as  "feeble-minded." 

(6)  Walnut  Hills  High  School  no  doubt  enrolls  a  large  number  of  gifted  children 
of  secondary  age,  but  no  systematic  provision  is  made  for  this  group  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

(7)  Only  those  enrolled  in  Glenview  and  Hillcrest  Schools. 

(8)  Pretubercular  or  tubercular  only.  Cardiacs  are  included  with  crippled.  No 
local  census  figures  are  available  for  anaemic  or  seriously  under-nourished,  and 
no  special  provisions  are  made  for  this  group. 

The  school  census  taken  in  Cincinnati  in  1933  included  an  enumera- 
tion of  certain  types  of  handicapped  children.  The  information  obtained 
through  such  a  census  can  be  considered  only  a  very  rough  indication  of 
actual  conditions,  since  the  usual  census  enumerator  notes  only  the  ob- 
vious handicaps  and  does  not  possess  the  specailized  knowledge  needed 
for  diagnosis.  The  census  figures  given  in  Table  26  must  be  accepted  with 
this  reservation  in  mind.  In  order  to  make  the  census  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren a  more  vital  factor  in  Cincinnati,  it  is  recommended  that  special  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  means  of  securing  it,  with  a  definition  of  terms  and 
an  appointment  of  personnel  that  will  insure  satisfactory  results.  The  sur- 
vey staff  also  recommends  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  including  in  the  census  handicapped  children  of  preschool  age. 
By  early  detection  of  these  conditions,  a  remedial  program  may  frequently 
be  instituted  that  will  obviate  or  at  least  minimize  the  problem  before  the 
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child  enters  school.  This  means  financial  economy  for  the  school  depart- 
ment and  increased  happiness  for  the  child. 

Blind  and  Partially  Seeing,  Crippled,  Mentally  Deficient — A  study  of 
Table  26  will  reveal  the  fact  that,  in  relation  to  their  respective  numbers, 
the  provisions  made  for  the  blind  and  partially  seeing,  the  crippled,  and 
the  mentally  deficient  seem  to  be  most  nearly  adequate.  The  fact  that, 
for  purposes  of  educational  organization,  cardiac  and  transient  hospital 
cases  are  grouped  with  the  orthopedic  cripples  in  Cincinnati  makes  the 
enrollment  figure  for  this  group  (425),  as  well  as  the  census  figure  (451), 
appear  larger  than  the  estimated  number  in  the  city,  which  represents 
only  orthopedic  cases. 

Behavior  Problems — The  enrollment  of  129,  indicated  as  behavior 
problems,  refers  only  to  the  boys  and  girls  at  Glenview  and  Hillcrest 
Schools.  These  represent  some  of  the  most  flagrant  types  of  behavior 
problems  found  in  the  schools  for  which  segregation  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. Modern  methods  of  child  guidance  emphasize  the  importance  of 
early  clinical  study,  treatment,  and  adjustment  without  segregation. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  the  psychiatric  service  made 
available  to  the  schools,  and  other  means,  much  is  being  done  in  this  di- 
rection, but  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  many  cihldren  have  been 
reached.  Consideration  will  be  given  later  in  this  chapter  to  the  need  for 
more  extensive  psychiatric  and  social  service  for  the  schools. 

Gifted  Children — Walnut  Hills  High  School  seems  to  offer  the  most 
highly  organized  plan  for  the  education  of  children  who  are  intellectually 
gifted,  and  this  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  survey.  There  is  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  educators  as  to  whether  gifted  children 
should  be  segregated  in  special  schools  or  classes  that  no  major  issue  is 
made  of  the  matter  here.  Certainly  their  programs  should  be  enriched 
wherever  they  are. 

Delicate  Children — There  remain  to  be  considered  delicate  children, 
the  speech  defective,  and  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing.  Facilities  for 
these  3  groups  appear  to  be  most  inadequate,  although  some  effort  is 
being  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  aggravated  cases.  The  school 
at  the  Branch  Hospital,  the  School  for  Crippled  Children,  teachers  in  the 
various  hospitals  within  the  city,  and  home  teachers  are  serving  many 
of  the  most  serious  types  of  lowered  vitality.  Even  here  there  are  some 
gaps.  At  the  Branch  Hospital,  for  example,  three  teachers  serve  about 
70  undernourished  or  anaemic  children  who  have  been  exposed  to  tuber- 
cular infection  in  their  homes  and  who  live  at  the  hospital  and  are  able 
to  come  daily  to  the  classroom.  But  in  addition  there  are  always  some 
bed  patients  who,  it  was  reported,  are  not  receiving  instruction;  also  those 
children  in  the  Sanatorium  itself,  with  active  tuberculosis,  for  whom  the 
only  educational  work  given  is  carried  on  by  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission and  private  agencies.  Similarly,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Jewish  Consumptive  Relief,  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Security  are 
all  helping  to  carry  on  and  to  enrich  the  program  for  the  children  at  the 
Branch  Hospital. 
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By  far  the  largest  number  of  anaemic  and  undernourished  children 
who  in  many  cities  are  cared  for  in  so-called  "open-window"  or  "open- 
air"  rooms  are  in  Cincinnati  going  without  the  help  that  comes  from 
special  facilities.  The  open-air  rooms  which  operated  several  years  ago 
in  the  city  have  been  discontinued,  and  nothing  has  been  substituted  to 
take  their  place.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  there  is  not  need 
of  a  program  which  will  bring  to  the  seriously  undernourished  and 
anaemic  children  of  the  city  a  definitely  organized  remedial  treatment  of 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  rest,  and  nutrition  in  connection  with  their  school  day. 
Certainly,  they  should  profit  by  the  developments  that  have  been  made 
in  modern  methods  employed  to  handle  such  cases,  both  through  school 
arrangements  and  through  home  cooperation.  No  special  facilities  what- 
ever exist  for  epileptics,  of  whom  there  are  probably  about  50  in  the 
school  district.  Since  these  children  (except  the  mildest  cases)  present  seri- 
ous problems  of  physical  care  both  in  the  school  room  and  during  trans- 
portation, it  is  suggested  that  they  can  best  be  handled  through  home 
instruction. 

The  Speech  Defective — One  speech  correction  teacher  is  caring  for 
198  pupils  in  5  schools  during  the  current  semester  (Fall,  1934).  At  the 
end  of  the  semester  she  will  drop  the  cases  she  is  carrying  now,  at  what- 
ever stage  of  progress  they  may  be,  and  take  a  new  group  of  children  in 
a  new  group  of  schools.  This  plan  seems  not  only  inefficient  but  actually 
wasteful  of  time  and  money.  Numerous  cases  of  serious  speech  defects 
cannot  be  cured  in  six  months,  nor  even  in  a  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  children  who  have  had  special  attention  for  six  months 
and  then  are  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  speech  correction  teacher  lose 
whatever  progress  they  have  made  during  that  time.  One  speech  correc- 
tion teacher  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati  is  wholly  inadequate.  Some 
5  or  6  itinerant  teachers,  working  under  general  supervision  might  be 
able  to  carry  out  a  program  in  all  the  schools  that  would  involve,  first, 
work  with  individual  children  who  present  the  most  serious  problems, 
and  second,  work  with  teachers  who  might  carry  on  the  remedial  work 
for  milder  cases  with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  specialists. 

Deaf  and  Hard-of -Hearing— Finally,  the  work  for  the  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  shows  another  wide  gap  in  the  program  of  special  edu- 
cation. Approximately  fifty  children  are  enrolled  in  the  Oral  School. 
These  represent  the  cases  of  total  or  almost  total  deafness  and  the  most 
serious  hard-of-hearing  conditions.  Yet  the  school  census  of  1933  re- 
vealed 300  cases  of  defective  hearing,  and  a  conservative  estimate  of  total 
number  on  the  basis  of  extensive  studies  would  place  the  figure  at  900. 
It  is  true  that  St.  Rita's  School  for  the  Deaf,  a  denominational  school  lo- 
cated nearby,  enrolls  approximately  125  children,  but  this  does  not  make 
up  for  the  discrepancy.  There  is  a  large  number  of  children  who  do  not 
need  to  be  segregated  in  a  special  school  for  the  deaf,  but  who  do  not 
hear  well  enough  to  get  along  in  the  ordinary  classroom  without  addi- 
tional help,  and  as  a  consequence  develop  problems  of  failure  or  other 
maladjustment.  Instruction  in  lip  reading  by  itinerant  teachers  is  their 
need.  One  such  teacher  was  employed  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  last  year, 
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but  the  position  is  not  filled  at  present.  Future  development  of  the  pro- 
gram of  special  education  should  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  this 
large  group  of  children  for  whom  nothing  at  all  is  now  being  done. 

Comparison  of  Cincinnati  with  the  Other  Cities  Used 

in  this  Survey  as  to  the  Provisions  Made 

for  Exceptional  Children 

Figures  of  average  daily  attendance  of  each  group  of  exceptional 
children  for  the  year  1933-34  were  not  available  for  every  city  con- 
cerned. Hence,  in  Table  27,  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  used,  as  reported 
by  the  respective  cities  to  the  Office  of  Education.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  in  most  cases  this  figure  is  considerably  larger  than  the  average 
number  in  attendance,  but  for  comparative  purposes  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Table  27  gives  this  comparison  for  all  but  the  gifted  and  the  socially 
maladjusted  or  behavior  problems.  In  these  cases  the  provisions  made  are 
so  often  not  through  the  organization  of  special  groups  or  classes  that 
a  comparison  would  not  be  warranted. 

One  must  always  interpret  such  figures  as  are  given  in  this  table 
in  the  light  of  the  total  school  population  in  each  city,  basis  of  assignment 
to  special  classes,  and  other  factors  which  may  vary  in  the  respective 
localities.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  they  corrob- 
orate the  statements  already  made  with  reference  to  the  numerical  ade- 
quacy of  provisions  for  the  various  types  of  exceptional  children.  In  the 
number  of  blind  and  partially  seeing,  crippled,  and  mentally  deficient 
reached  through  special  schools  or  classes,  Cincinnati  compares  favorably 
with  other  cities  in  the  group.  Comparison  of  figures  for  the  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing,  speech  defective,  and  delicate  children  suggests  great 
need  of  increased  instructional  opportunities  in  Cincinnati. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  of  each  city  found  in  all  the 
special  classes  listed  in  Table  27  is  indicated  in  the  last  column  of  the 
table.  For  Cincinnati  this  percentage  is  3.9,  as  compared  with  a  maximum 
of  4.7  percent  in  Baltimore  and  a  minimum  of  1.3  percent  in  Columbus. 
In  the  entire  list  of  14  cities,  Cincinnati  occupies  in  this  respect  a  position 
slightly  above  the  medium,  its  rank  being  the  same  as  that  of  Milwaukee, 
namely,  6.5. 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Special  Educational 
Facilities  in  the  City 

It  is  assumed  that  children  in  every  part  of  the  city  should  have  equal 
advantages  of  special  educatoin  if  they  are  in  need  of  them.  This  may  be 
accomplished  either  through  the  organization  of  facilities  in  the  local  com- 
munity or  through  transportation  to  a  center  in  some  other  community. 
Because  of  the  distances  involved,  it  is  probably  the  wiser  plan  to  make 
as  many  provisions  as  possible  local  in  character,  and  to  reserve  the  cen- 
tralized school  or  class  only  for  the  type  of  children  needing  very  highly 
specialized  and  expensive  equipment  or  treatment.  The  School  for 
Crippled  Children,  the  Oral  School,  the  Braille  Class,  and  the  hospital 
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and  preventorium  classes  come  within  this  category.  In  the  first  three  of 
these  cases  the  transportation  problem,  while  it  is  a  serious  one,  must 
probably  continue  to  be  met. 


Table  27 

Enrollment  in  Each  Type  of  Special  School  or  Class  for 
Exceptional  Children  in  14  Cities  (1933-34)    (1) 


City  (2) 


Cleveland 

Baltimore 
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Milwaukee 

San  Francisco 
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35 
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52 

151 

116 

312 

91 

271 

78 

208 

152 

350 

45 

108 

352 

141 

140 

329 

58 

91 

14 

140 

333 

14 

130 

38 

62 

11 

27 

49 

58 

152 

45 

286 

50 

114 

63 

102 

20 

114 

46 

55 

37 

2302 

363  1 

2.5 

3708 

1042 

4.7 

688 

2264 

2.8 

890 

2056 

4.2 

982 

1655 

3.9 

1210 

1414 

4.2 

1607 

350 

3.9 

773 

2.0 

559 

1.4 

434 

1129 

2.9 

494 

1445 

4.2 

244 

2391 

6.0 

299 

35 

1.3 

568 

421 

2.5 

( 1 )  Figures  taken  from  reports  submitted  to  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  respective 
cities. 

(2)  Cities  are  listed  in  descending  order  of  total  public  school  enrollment. 

Sight-saving  classes  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  basin  district 
of  the  city.  This  is  a  convenient  arrangement  for  purposes  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  but  the  question  arises  whether  one  or  more  of  such 
classes  should  be  organized  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  Only  a  canvas  of 
the  need  existing  in  the  various  areas  can  determine  whether  such  a 
course  would  be  desirable. 

The  classes  for  mentally  deficient,  too,  are  largely  concentrated  in  the 
basin  of  the  city,  where  it  is  true  one  would  expect  the  greatest  number 
to  be  found.  Madisonville,  Avondale,  Carson,  Whittier,  and  Oyler  dis- 
tricts are  without  any  classes  at  all  for  this  group.  One  small  colored  boy 
was  found  to  be  traveling  three  hours  every  day  in  going  from  Madison- 
ville to  one  of  the  basin  schools  and  home  again.  This  seems  questionable 
practice,  especially  when  there  are  two  classes  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren at  Oakley  School.  If  colored  children  are  not  to  be  enrolled  there,  or 
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in  any  other  particular  school,  some  other  provision  should  be  made  for 
them  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  home. 

Since  speech  correction  and  instruction  in  lip  reading  for  the  mildly 
hard-of-hearing  are  usually  conducted  as  part  of  the  regular  program  in 
the  school  which  the  child  attends  or  in  a  neighboring  school,  the  provi- 
sions made  for  these  types  should  be  well  distributed  throughout  the  city 
through  the  services  of  itinerant  teachers.  Open-air  classes,  if  such  are 
reestablished,  should  be  placed  at  strategic  points  without  entailing  too 
long  transportation  on  the  part  of  the  children  involved. 

Instructional  Provisions  Made  for  the  Special  Groups 
the  Mentally  Deficient 

Of  the  1,200  or  more  children  enrolled  in  special  groups  for  the 
mentally  deficient,  approximately  900  are  distributed  about  the  city  in 
special  classes  located  in  the  regular  schools.  Somewhat  more  than  300 
are  centered  at  Seguin  School,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  type  of 
child. 

Essentials  of  Education  for  the  Mentally  Deficient — It  is  agreed  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  problem  that  the  education  which  these  chil- 
dren need  must  be  intensely  practical,  planned  for  an  achievement  and  a 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  community  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
tellectual limitations  of  the  group.  Theirs  will  be  no  abstract,  theoretical 
knowledge,  nor  yet  an  accumulation  of  facts  about  people  or  things  with 
which  they  will  never  have  any  contact.  Life  must  be  made  meaningful 
to  them,  and  so  everything  they  do  in  the  day's  work  must  have  meaning 
and  purpose.  The  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  can  be 
justified  only  as  they  can  be  applied  to  practical  life  situations,  and  as  the 
child  can  profit  by  them.  Household  budgeting,  home  arts,  shopping  ex- 
perience, child  care,  health  habits,  physical  development,  social  and  civic 
responsibilities,  manual  skills  preparatory  to  industrial  activity  are  some 
of  the  items  upon  which  emphasis  should  be  placed.  For  out  of  this  group 
of  children  will  come  a  large  number  of  citizens  whose  loyalty  and  coop- 
eration are  absolutely  essential  to  the  community's  welfare.  Academic 
knowledge  and  skill  it  is  their  right  to  have  if  they  can  achieve  it,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  more  realistic  values  which  will  loom  largest  in 
their  lives. 

Some  Good  Work  Being  Done — Visits  to  Seguin  School  and  to  29  of 
the  36  scattered  classes  for  mentally  deficient  pupils  revealed  some  excel- 
lent work  being  done  in  the  direction  of  training  these  children  to  become 
contributing  citizens  of  the  community.  There  are  socially  minded  teachers 
and  principals  at  work  who  have  grasped  the  significance  of  relative 
values.  A  number  of  projects  are  being  realized  that  mean  both  achieve- 
ment and  joy  to  the  children  concerned.  In  a  few  instances  definite  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  the  organization  of  an  integrated  program  of 
pupil  activities  and  experiences. 

General  Weakness  of  the  Program — On  the  whole,  however,  if  one 
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were  to  point  out  the  major  weakness  of  the  instructional  provisions  made 
for  this  group  of  children,  it  would  be  in  the  emphasis  that  still  is  placed 
on  academic  achievement  and  in  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  school  program 
arising  out  of  the  pupil's  own  experiences  and  directed  toward  social 
efficiency.  A  well-balanced  curriculum  for  retarded  children  is  not  an  easy 
achievement.  Without  centralized  supervision,  one  is  bound  to  find  in 
Cincinnati  varying  degrees  of  value  in  the  work  offered.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  closer  relationship  of  all  the  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
children  to  a  progressive  central  supervising  agency  would  do  much  to 
stabilize  and  integrate  the  work  along  desirable  lines. 

Developments  at  Rothenberg  Junior  High  School — One  of  the  most 
promising  steps  taken  recently  in  this  field  is  the  organization  of  3  classes 
at  Rothenberg  Junior  High  School.  Although  this  step  was  taken  as  an 
emergency  measure,  it  may  well  point  toward  the  development  of  the  type 
of  program  which  is  being  adopted  in  a  number  of  progressive  cities.  It  is 
being  increasingly  recognized  that  educable  children  of  adolescent  age 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  secondary  school,  whatever  their  intellectual 
gifts  or  limitations  may  be,  and  that  therefore  the  program  of  at  least  the 
junior  high  school  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  mentally  defi- 
cient children  who  cannot  master  the  regular  course  of  study  but  who  are 
still  able  to  profit  by  junior  high  school  experiences  of  specific  type. 

The  three  classes  at  Rothenberg  were  organized  in  1933  for  adoles- 
cents who  were  from  16  to  18  years  old  and  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment. The  principal  of  the  school  is  deeply  concerned  for  their  welfare 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  work  out  a  program  more  nearly  adequate 
to  their  needs  than  the  one  which  prevails  at  present.  The  pupils  still 
spend  most  of  the  day  in  their  home  rooms,  but  have  some  access  to  the 
shop  and  laboratory  equipment  of  the  school.  Civic,  social,  homemaking, 
and  industrial  experiences  should  constitute  the  major  curricular  elements 
for  the  subnormal  adolescent,  and  in  these  he  should  have  daily  oppor- 
tunity for  expression.  It  is  hoped  that  greater  facilities  will  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  principal  of  Rothenberg  Junior  High  School  to  deveolp 
a  program  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  work  now  under  way  will  prove 
to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  more  extensive  program  in  all  the  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city  by  which  mentally  deficient  adolescents  of  not  only 
this  age  group  but  even  of  an  earlier  period  will  share  junior  high  school 
experiences  which  are  suited  to  their  needs. 

Size  of  Classes — One  of  the  elements  that  must  be  considered  in  plan- 
ning an  effective  program  for  mentally  deficient  children  is  the  size  of 
class.  Because  so  much  individual  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  each 
pupil,  common  practice  in  the  past  has  placed  the  number  of  pupils  per 
class  at  from  15  to  18  pupils.  Recent  demands  for  economy  in  the  country 
at  large  have  raised  the  figure  to  from  20  to  25,  but  along  with  the  in- 
crease in  size  has  been  stressed  the  need  for  greater  homogeneity  of  the 
group  in  chronological  age.  In  Cincinnati  a  standard  of  25  has  recently 
been  adopted,  but  in  many  cases  one  finds  a  wide  age  range  (from  7  to  15 
years,  and  even  from  7  to  18  years),  which  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  handle  so  many  pupils  at  one  time.  Moreover,  even  though  25  has  been 
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named  as  a  standard  size,  some  classes  far  exceed  this  figure.  At  Sherman 
School,  for  example,  a  class  of  40  was  found,  and  at  Stowe  a  class  of  39. 
Classes  of  30  and  31  exist  at  Sherman,  Rothenberg,  and  Seguin  schools. 
No  teacher  can  be  expected  to  do  satisfactory  work  with  a  class  of  40 
children  of  seriously  subnormal  intelligence.  This  number  exceeds  even 
the  average  size  of  class  in  Cincinnati  for  normal  children.  Steps  should 
immediately  be  taken  to  lighten  the  load  of  those  teachers  who  are  now 
carrying  classes  of  such  unreasonable  size. 

The  Mentally  Gifted  ( 1 ) 

No  systematic  provision  for  capitalizing  the  abilities  of  gifted  chil- 
dren has  been  made  beyond  that  which  obtains  at  present  at  Walnut  Hills 
High  School  and  in  some  measure  through  the  grouping  practiced  in  cer- 
tain of  the  other  secondary  schools.  The  program,  however,  scarcely  con- 
forms to  modern  educational  and  psychological  thinking  with  regard  to 
the  wisest  develpment  of  the  capacities  of  these  children.  Moreover,  the 
elementary  school  and  not  the  high  school  is  the  place  to  begin  a  program 
suited  to  their  needs.  Mere  rapid  progress  through  the  grades  will  not 
meet  the  requirements.  A  reasonable  amount  of  acceleration  is  quite  in 
order,  but  it  should  be  combined  with  a  rich  and  varied  program  of  ex- 
periences beyond  the  regular  course  of  study.  The  gifted  child  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  dip  into  the  realms  of  music,  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, history,  sociology,  and  any  other  fields  in  which  he  shows  special 
interest.  He  will  need  less  time  for  the  ordinary  assignments  of  his  grade 
and  can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  work  with  enthusiasm  on  research 
projects  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  units  of  activity  or  experience  de- 
veloped in  the  classroom. 

In  some  cities,  as,  for  example,  in  Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles,  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  gifted  children  have  been  provided  through  the 
organization  of  special  classes  from  the  primary  grades  upward.  These 
special  classes  draw  from  a  group  of  neighboring  schools,  just  as  do  the 
scattered  classes  for  the  mentally  deficient.  However,  while  segregated  for 
part  of  the  day,  they  are  not  isolated  classes  in  which  the  children  live 
in  their  own  little  world,  apart  from  and  perhaps  aloof  from  normal  chil- 
dren. They  are  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  school  situation,  in  which 
gifted  and  normal  alike  play  a  very  real  part  and  share  certain  common 
experiences  and  activities  according  to  a  carefully  planned  program.  Thus 
normal  contacts  are  encouraged  and  each  child  is  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  every  other  child  in  the  world's  work  regardless  of  his  intel- 
ligence. Those  cities  in  which  this  plan  has  developed  most  extensively 
are  most  favorable  to  its  use. 

In  other  localities  gifted  children  are  left  in  their  own  schools  and 
with  their  own  grade  groups  for  the  entire  day,  but  classification  within 
the  group  provides  opportunity  for  enrichment  of  experiences  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ability  to  appreciate  and  to  achieve.  In  addition,  some 
acceleration  is  made  possible.  In  schools  which  are  large  enough  for  the 

(1)   Provision  for  gifted  children  was  one  of  the  problems  submitted  to  the  survey 
staff  for  special  consideration. 
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purpose,  this  classification  results  in  an  organization  of  separate  groups 
according  to  ability  and  thus  approaches  the  plan  of  separate  classes  for 
bright  children.  The  proponents  of  this  method  hold  that  it  minimizes  any 
social  problem  arising  from  the  growth  of  an  undesirable  attitude  on  the 
part  of  gifted  children  toward  their  average  fellows,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  possible  the  organization  of  an  enriched  program  for  their  use. 

The  survey  staff  recognizes  the  existing  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  educators  relative  to  this  problem,  and  feels  that  either 
method  described  above  can  be  made  to  result  in  a  constructive  educa- 
tional program  for  gifted  children.  It  recommends  that,  since  little  work 
of  any  type  has  been  attempted  in  this  direction  in  Cincinnati,  the  first 
step  taken  should  be  the  study  of  the  possibilities  for  gifted  children  of 
classification  within  the  regular  school  and  within  the  regular  class,  with 
an  emphasis  upon  devising  means  of  enriching  the  curriculum  to  meet 
their  needs,  even  though  they  may  remain  in  the  same  class  with  other 
children.  When  this  has  been  achieved,  it  will  be  timely  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  further  segregation,  or  organization  of  special  classes  for 
gifted  children. 

The  Physically  Handicapped 

Double  Handicaps — To  the  extent  to  which  children  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped  are  mentally  normal,  no  special  change  needs  to  be 
made  in  the  curricular  material  except  through  the  use  of  equipment  and 
method  suited  to  the  handicap  of  the  child  in  question.  Where  a  double 
handicap  exists,  the  demands  of  each  individual  case  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merit  and  placement  be  made  accordingly.  This  has  been  done 
in  Cincinnati  in  the  case  of  2  groups  of  crippled  children  who  are  also 
mentally  deficient.  It  is  gratifying  that  these  children  are  cared  for  in  the 
School  for  Crippled  Children,  even  though  the  State  reimbursement  made 
for  the  excess  cost  of  the  education  of  crippled  children  is  not  granted  for 
these  mentally  deficient  cases.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
School  for  Crippled  Children  was  established  for  those  educable  children 
who  because  of  physical  infirmity  need  the  special  opportunities  which  the 
school  offers.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  haven  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren who  are  not  crippled  but  whose  parents  prefer  to  send  them  there 
rather  than  to  a  class  for  the  mentally  deficient;  nor  should  it  be  used  to 
shelter  those  crippled  feeble-minded  who  can  profit  by  neither  instruction 
nor  physical  therapy  and  who  need  custodial  care.  Parental  insistence  and 
sympathy  for  the  child  himself  must  in  such  cases  yield  to  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  and  of  its  possibilities  to  serve. 

The  School  for  Crippled  Children — The  School  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren is  an  example  of  the  type  of  school  one  so  often  finds  for  this  handi- 
capped group,  well  equipped,  well  organized,  and  well  manned  with  a 
staff  of  physicians,  physiotherapists,  nurses,  and  teachers.  In  fact,  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  responsibility  for  the  clinical  care 
of  these  children  might  not  be  shared  with  parents  and  hospitals,  and 
whether  by  so  doing  the  cost  of  the  school  might  be  somewhat  reduced. 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  school  enrolls  also  children  with  card- 
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iac  difficulties.  This  practice,  having  both  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  school  systems.  Others  place  the  cardiac  cases 
in  open-air  or  open-window  rooms.  Local  conditions  of  transportation  and 
available  medical  service  are  two  of  the  determining  factors. 

The  Tool  Chest  and  the  Opportunity  Department  in  the  school  are 
exceedingly  constructive  projects,  the  success  of  which  is  due  to  a  group 
of  public-spirited  women  who  deserve  much  credit  for  their  cooperation. 
The  Rotarians  have  a  summer  camp  for  the  children.  The  Ruth  Lodge 
and  the  Junior  League  are  of  great  assistance  in  numerous  ways,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Pioneer  Club  are  active  in  helping  the  chil- 
dren secure  recreational  activities.  All  of  these  groups  supplement  the 
efforts  of  principal,  teachers,  and  technical  staff  in  producing  an  atmos- 
phere of  happiness,  contentment,  and  achievement  in  the  entire  school. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  even  further  augmented  by  the  change  of  the 
present  name  of  the  school  to  something  which  does  not  call  attention  to 
the  handicap  of  the  children  enrolled.  Such  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
case  of  Glenview  and  Hillcrest  Schools,  and  the  survey  staflf  recommends 
similar  action  in  this  instance. 

Hospital  and  Home  Teaching — Hospital  and  home  teaching  (with 
the  exception  of  the  work  done  at  the  Branch  Hospital)  are  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  principal  of  the  School  for  Crippled  Children.  Many  of 
the  children  concerned  are  transient  cases  hospitalized  for  a  short  time 
only.  Instructional  facilities  in  the  General  Hospital  are  by  far  the  least 
satisfactory  of  any  in  this  group,  not  because  the  teachers  are  doing  in- 
ferior work  but  because  the  type  of  institution  apparently  detracts  from 
the  possibility  of  providing  an  attractive  school  environment  and  desir- 
able instructional  equipment. 

Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes — Sight-saving  classes  and  the  one 
Braille  class  in  the  city  furnish  another  example  of  efficient  work  being 
done  for  physically  handicapped  pupils.  These  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  set  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
accepted  by  national  organizations.  The  State  also  contributes  materially 
to  their  support,  as  it  does  to  the  education  of  crippled  and  of  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  children.  Closest  cooperation  should  therefore  exist  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  State  in  planning  the  educational  welfare  of  these 
children. 

Oral  School  for  the  Deaf — The  Oral  School  occupies  the  third  floor 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Elementary  School,  and  this  is  consistent  with  progres- 
sive practice  in  the  education  of  exceptional  children.  Isolation  and  segre- 
gation are  giving  way  to  congregation  with  normal  children,  in  so  far  as 
each  group  may  profit  by  contacts  with  the  other.  Both  playground  and 
classroom  afford  many  opportunities  whereby  the  hearing  child  may  learn 
to  help  the  deaf  child,  and  whereby  the  deaf  child  may  learn  to  appreciate 
normal  experiences  through  association  with  the  hearing.  Moreover,  the 
location  of  a  small  school  unit  of  50  children  (as  the  Oral  School  is)  with- 
in a  larger  elementary  school  may  reduce  administrative  costs  materially. 
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though  teaching  costs  will  necessarily  remain  comparatively  high  because 
of  the  need  of  maintaining  small  classes  for  deaf  children. 

There  are,  however,  cautions  which  should  be  observed  in  the  place- 
ment of  deaf  or  seriously  hard-of-hearing  children  in  regular  classes  with 
the  normally  hearing.  Some  criticisms  of  this  practice  have  been  made  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  teachers.  The  total  welfare  of 
all  children  concerned  should  be  considered.  Certainly  no  deaf  child 
should  be  permitted  to  work  in  a  regular  class  at  the  expense  of  the  per- 
sistent training  in  language  development  which  is  his  greatest  need  and 
which  is  so  essential  to  his  later  success  in  the  junior  high  school.  More- 
over, if  a  deaf  child  merely  sits  in  a  regular  class  without  understanding 
at  all  what  is  going  on,  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
cedure. Participation  in  regular  classes  should  be  limited  to  upper  grade 
children  who  have  sufficient  command  of  language,  speech,  and  lip  read- 
ing to  enable  them  to  profit  by  such  experiences  without  feeling  the  loss 
of  the  time  otherwise  spent  in  specialized  instruction.  Finally,  some  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  emotional  effect  upon  young  hearing 
children  through  association  on  the  playground  with  young  deaf  children 
who  perhaps  can  emit  only  guttural  sounds.  This  factor  can  usually  be 
taken  care  of,  however,  through  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  in 
careful  explanation  to  the  hearing  child  of  the  situation  involved. 

Instruction  of  Young  Deaf  Children — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
young  children  of  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  age  are  accepted  at 
the  Oral  School.  This  is  the  time  when  first  steps  should  be  taken  in  syste- 
matic development  of  language,  and  efficient  work  done  at  this  stage  will 
help  to  eliminate  some  of  the  subsequent  over-ageness  found  among  deaf 
children  as  a  rule.  It  is  therefore  no  extravagance  to  include  these  little 
ones  in  the  instructional  program  of  the  school. 

Varying  Needs  of  Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing  Children — Much  dif- 
ficulty is  being  experienced  in  the  classes  of  the  Oral  School  through 
placing  in  the  same  class  children  who  have  been  deaf  since  birth  and 
those  who  became  deaf  only  after  a  considerable  command  of  language 
had  been  established.  The  instructional  problems  of  the  two  groups  are 
quite  different.  With  the  former  the  entire  language  concept  must  be 
developed  from  nothing,  speech  technique  must  be  built  up,  and  skill  in 
lip  reading  established.  With  the  latter  the  need  is  only  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  speech  and  language  which  they  already  possess  and  the  de- 
velopment of  ability  in  lip  reading.  For  the  two  to  sit  side  by  side  in  the 
same  class  means  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  either  one  or  the  other.  Hard- 
of-hearing  children  who  have  speech  and  language  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, either  in  special  groups  in  the  Oral  School  or  in  centers  established 
in  various  sections  of  the  city.  Questionable  cases  might  be  retained  in 
the  Oral  School.  The  milder  cases  might  be  handled  on  the  same  basis  on 
which  sight-saving  classes  are  established  in  selected  schools  in  which  the 
greatest  number  can  be  reached. 

Need  of  Testing  Program  to  Discover  Hearing  Defects — The  dis- 
covery of  all  children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  depends  upon  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  testing  program  that  will  reveal  hearing  defects.  There  has  been 
some  attempt  to  do  this  in  Cincinnati,  first,  through  the  work  of  a  school 
nurse  assigned  to  the  responsibility,  and,  more  recently,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  principal  of  the  Oral  School,  with  such  volunteer  service 
as  is  generously  given  by  members  of  the  Ruth  Lodge  and  mothers  of 
children  in  the  Oral  School.  These  persons  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  their  cooperation.  If  a  satisfactory  program  can  be  worked  out  on  this 
basis,  well  and  good.  Changing  circumstances,  however,  frequently  make 
volunteer  help  unavailable,  and  there  should  be  some  systematic  program 
developed  that  will  carry  on  despite  exigencies  of  circumstances.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  audiometer  test  does  not  require  the  services  of  a 
highly  paid  specialist,  supervisor,  or  administrator,  although  it  should  of 
course  be  done  skillfully  under  careful  direction  and  in  accordance  with 
established  procedure. 

Cooperation  of  League  for  Hard  of  Hearing — It  might  be  suggested 
in  this  connection  that  the  local  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  may  be 
willing  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  permitting  certain  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal to  be  used  for  audiometer  testing  if  necessary.  It  has  been  reported 
that  through  the  efforts  of  the  League  $100  per  month  is  paid  out  of  the 
Schmidlapp  Fund  for  making  otological  examinations  of  school  children. 
It  seems  quite  feasible  to  expect  that  many  of  these  examinations  could  be 
made  through  the  channels  of  private  practice  or  public  clinical  service, 
as  is  true  in  the  case  of  ophthalmological  examinations.  The  cooperation 
of  all  otologists  in  the  city  is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  any  school  program 
for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  No  doubt  the  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  understands  this  and,  as  it  has  generously  helped  to  make  the 
money  available  in  the  first  place,  perhaps  it  can  be  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing an  extension  of  its  use  that  will  make  it  applicable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  testing  program.  If  the  guardians  of  the  Schmidlapp  Fund  are 
informed  of  the  need,  they  may  be  willing  to  revise  the  specifications  of 
the  application  of  the  money,  so  long  as  it  is  still  restricted  to  the  welfare 
of  hard-of-hearing  children. 

Speech  Correction — Speech  correction  is,  as  has  already  been  said, 
extremely  limited  in  the  schools,  reaching  in  the  present  semester  less  than 
200  pupils.  Each  of  these  receives  two  half-hours  of  special  instruction 
weekly  in  groups  ranging  from  8  to  20  in  size.  Obviously  in  a  group  of 
20  a  pupil  with  a  serious  speech  defect  cannot  be  given  adequate  indi- 
vidual help  within  a  half-hour  of  time,  however  skilled  the  teacher  may 
be.  Moreover,  the  program  should  provide  for  continued  instruction  of 
the  same  pupil  beyond  one  semester.  This  is  at  present  not  the  rule,  since 
the  one  teacher  available  changes  the  list  of  schools  which  she  serves  at 
the  end  of  each  semester.  There  is  no  question  that  the  instructional  pro- 
visions in  this  field  need  drastic  revision  and  immediate  extension. 

The  Socially  Maladjusted 

Hillcrest  and  Glenview  Schools  are  the  two  agencies  designated  to 
give  24-hour  supervision  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  present  such  serious 
problems  of  behavior  that  it  is  deemed  essential  to  segregate  them  for  a 
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time  from  the  life  of  the  community  to  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
make  satisfactory  adjustment.  A  child  is  sent  to  either  one  of  these  schools 
only  after  a  social  history  has  been  prepared  by  the  agency  at  work  on 
the  case,  psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations  made,  and  a  clinic 
conference  held,  at  which  representatives  of  the  agencies  that  have  been 
concerned  with  the  child  discuss  his  problem.  These  may  include  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  if  the  case  has  been  re- 
ferred for  court  action.  Social  agencies  that  may  have  been  working  with 
the  family  also  participate  in  the  conference.  The  Vocation  Bureau  of  the 
school  system  and  the  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  who  have  made 
examinations  are  always  involved.  The  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence are  forwarded  along  with  the  case  history  to  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  elementary  schools  and  it  is  only  upon  his  final 
approval  that  any  child  is  sent  to  Hillcrest  or  Glenview  School. 

These  schools  should  be  in  essence  adjustment  schools.  Their  funda- 
mental purpose  should  be  to  study,  to  educate,  and  to  treat  the  child  dur- 
ing his  residence  there,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  he  can  go 
back  to  society  or  whether  he  must  continue  to  be  under  immediate  super- 
vision elsewhere.  The  program  in  both  of  these  schools  should  therefore 
be  a  closely  integrated  one,  covering  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  coordinat- 
ing the  work  done  in  the  classroom  with  the  out-of-door  and  cottage 
activities. 

Instructional  Opportunities — The  opportunity  to  make  of  each  of 
these  schools  a  place  in  which  the  boy  or  girl  can  find  himself  education- 
ally, vocationally,  and  socially  is  unbounded.  The  vocational  program 
could  be  widely  extended  so  that  every  adolescent  enrolled  in  either 
school  would  have  an  occupational  outlet  for  his  interests  through  sys- 
tematic instruction.  Nor  should  the  industrial  activities  be  considered  a 
thing  apart  from  the  school  program,  but  a  very  definite  part  of  it.  Cot- 
tage work,  recreation,  and  occupational  exploration  should  each  be  ap- 
proached with  an  educational  objective  and  woven  into  the  content  of  the 
classroom  activities.  This  would  necessitate  periodic  staff  conferences,  at 
which  all  persons  contributing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  boy  or  girl 
should  have  an  active  part.  Such  conferences  would  help  the  classroom 
teachers  and  those  who  are  responsibile  for  extra-class  activities  mutually 
to  integrate  their  experiences  and  to  make  the  efforts  of  each  contribute 
constructively  to  the  total  product  of  social  rehabilitation. 

At  present  formal  instruction  appears  to  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  classroom  activities,  although  some  attempts  are  apparent  to  make  it 
otherwise.  At  Glenview  each  boy  is  in  the  classroom  a  half  day,  the  other 
half  being  devoted  to  work  in  the  shops,  in  the  laundry,  on  the  farm,  or 
in  some  other  type  of  manual  activity.  This  supplementary  work  no  doubt 
has  an  educational  and  vocational  value  if  it  is  handled  as  an  educational 
project.  But  if  it  becomes  mere  "work  to  do,"  in  many  cases  drudgery  for 
the  boy,  it  has  no  place  in  the  program  of  the  school  day.  Every  boy 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  a  full  school  session  at  Glenview  just  as  he 
has  in  any  other  school  of  the  city.  Vocational  pursuits  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  shops  can  become  a  real  attraction  to  him  if  they  are  organized  on  a 
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sound  instructional  basis,  and  only  in  that  case  may  they  be  considered  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  school.  They  will  then 
become  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  real  creative  experiences  and 
training,  and  they  offer  untold  opportunities  for  correlating  the  academic 
work  of  the  classroom  about  a  central  theme  of  interest. 

The  girls  at  Hillcrest,  with  few  exceptions,  attend  school  for  an  all- 
day  session,  and  supplement  their  classroom  work  with  cottage  duties, 
sewing,  embroidery,  and  other  hand  work.  Here,  too,  arises  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coordinating  classroom  and  supplementary  cottage  activities  on 
the  basis  of  modern  methods  of  curriculum  construction.  The  "activity 
unit"  or  "unit  of  experience"  about  which  the  program  of  a  day  school  is 
frequently  planned  can  be  used  much  more  extensively  and  effectively  in 
a  residential  school,  so  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  will  not  exist 
as  isolated  subject  matter  to  be  learned,  but  will  be  recognized  as  only  the 
means  of  carrying  on  one's  daily  life  happily  and  successfully. 

The  vocational  outlets  for  the  girls  at  Hillcrest  have  been  limited 
for  the  most  part  to  home  service.  One  reason  given  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  such  service  offers  fewer  temptations  for  recurrence  of  delinquency 
and  at  the  same  time  greater  opportunity  for  supervision.  No  doubt  this 
consideration  is  of  utmost  importance;  yet  it  must  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  girl's  finding  herself  in  some  other  sphere  if  home  service  is  repug- 
nant to  her.  This  very  fact  may  cause  her  to  attempt  to  break  the  bonds 
that  hold  her  to  her  job  and  to  fall  again  into  delinquent  behavior.  If  a 
somewhat  wider  choice  of  occupations  were  open  to  her,  she  would  be 
able  to  select  one  more  in  keeping  with  her  interests  and  more  conducive 
to  the  development  of  social  stability. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  pupils  at  both  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  are 
of  retarded  mental  .development  and  educational  achievement,  and  are 
therefore  limited  in  both  academic  and  vocational  outlook.  Yet  follow-up 
studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  after-school  careers  of  mentally  re- 
tarded pupils  show  clearly  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  in 
which  they  can  become  self-supporting,  including  work  in  homes,  shops, 
factories,  and  numerous  other  spheres.  A  residential  school  of  the  type 
represented  by  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  has  in  the  very  nature  of  its  organ- 
ization the  opportunity  of  guiding  the  retarded  girl  and  boy  into  any  one 
of  a  number  of  these  occupations.  For,  those  who  show  greater  mental 
ability,  the  doors  must  likewise  be  opened  to  fields  of  service  commensu- 
rate with  their  capacity. 

Need  of  Additional  Services  in  These  Schools — It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  responsibility  of  committing  agencies  is  not  ended  when 
the  child  is  sent  to  one  of  these  schools,  nor  has  the  function  of  psychiatry 
been  fulfilled  with  an  initial  examination.  Diagnosis  without  treatment  is 
of  little  avail,  but  that  is  what  is  happening  from  the  psychiatric  point  of 
view  with  most  of  the  cases  at  Glenview  and  Hillcrest  because  of  the 
limitations  of  service  available.  If  child  guidance  means  anything  at  all, 
it  should  involve  periodic  visits  and  counsel  with  the  psychiatrist  in  charge 
and  continued  treatment  in  accordance  with  his  recommendations.  Ade- 
quate medical  and  dental  care  are  of  course  assumed.  A  well  planned,  well 
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supervised  recreational  program  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  organ- 
ization. Psychological  services  should  make  possible  the  study  of  special 
abilities  and  disabilities;  counseling  service  should  give  educational  and 
vocational  guidance;  visiting  teacher  or  other  social  service  should  help 
to  prepare  the  home  for  the  return  of  the  boy  or  the  girl,  as  well  as  to 
follow  him  or  her  into  the  home  and  the  school  and  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ment upon  return  to  society.  Through  all  of  these  services,  and  only  as  a 
result  of  the  combined  judgment  of  those  responsible  for  them,  should  the 
educational  program  of  the  child  in  the  school  be  planned.  All  personnel, 
including  cottage  supervisors  and  attendants,  should  be  handpicked, 
chosen  with  the  one  objective  in  mind  of  bringing  manifold  constructive 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  child  while  he  is  in  the  school. 

A  program  of  this  kind  is  expensive,  but  crime  is  much  more  expen- 
sive. Society  must  choose  whether  it  will  pay  for  one  or  the  other.  With 
the  belief  of  the  best  scientific  authorities  in  social  welfare  that  crime  can 
be  reduced  by  proper  attention  to  the  child  in  the  home  and  in  the  school 
it  becomes  obviously  imperative  that  intensive  efforts  be  directed  toward 
the  early  detection  of  symptoms  of  maladjustment,  with  whatever  pro- 
vision is  necessary  toward  crime  prevention. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  outcome  of  cases  com- 
mitted to  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  justifies  the  expenditure  involved.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  only  about  50  to  60  percent  of  the  children 
sent  there  make  satisfactory  adjustment  upon  being  returned  to  society. 
Yet,  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  a  recent  study  (2)  of  1,000  juvenile 
delinquents  who  had  had  intensive  treatment  by  court  and  clinic  and  only 
about  one-fifth  of  whom  made  later  satisfactory  adjustment,  this  is  a 
rather  high  percentage  of  success.  Moreover,  the  author  of  the  larger 
study  has  made  the  statement  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  clinic  and  the 
court  (and  we  might  add,  of  the  school)  should  not  be  laid  so  much  at 
their  door  as  at  the  door  of  society.  We  wait  too  long  before  giving 
children  help. 

Extension  of  Child  Guidance  Facilities  in  School  System — It  is  to 
counteract  this  tendency  of  waiting  too  long  that  some  of  the  services  of 
the  Vocation  Bureau  were  inaugurated.  The  visiting  teachers,  for  ex- 
ample, no  doubt  reach  and  adjust  many  incipient  behavior  problems  that 
would  become  aggravated  if  left  without  attention.  Other  services  of  the 
Bureau  directed  toward  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  individual  child 
contribute  toward  the  same  objective.  But  visiting  teachers  are  serving 
only  a  fraction  of  the  children  who  need  their  attention.  The  Psychological 
Laboratory  is  doing  excellent  work,  but  its  director  is  employed  only  on 
seven-tenths  time.  No  psychiatric  help  is  available  except  through  the 
cooperation  of  clinics,  hospitals,  and  private  practitioners.  This  has  been 
most  generous  in  spirit  but  necessarily  limited  in  time.  It  is  reported  that 
only  2  weekly  appointments  are  given  by  the  Central  Clinic  for  school 
cases,  with  additional  time  for  "emergency  cases."  But  the  time  to  give 

(2)  Glueck,  Sheldon  and  Glueck,  Eleanor  T.,  One  thousand  juvenile  delinquents, 
their  treatment  by  court  and  clinic.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard,  1934.  362  p. 
(Harvard  Law  School  Survey  of  Crime  in  Boston,  V.  1.) 
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attention  to  unadjusted  children  is  before  they  become  "emergency  cases." 
If  treatment  is  delayed  until  that  stage  they  are  most  likely  either  beyond 
help  or  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle. 

If  therefore  the  child  guidance  facilities  of  the  school  system  are  to 
function  as  a  complete  unit,  a  more  nearly  adequate  amount  of  psychiatric 
time  must  be  allocated  for  the  consideration  of  school  problems.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  schools  to  employ  a  full-time  psychiatrist,  al- 
though this  has  been  done  in  several  cities  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati,  but 
certainly  two  or  three  days  per  week  would  not  be  too  much.  If  this  were 
supplemented  by  adequate  visiting  teacher  service  (or  something  of 
similar  type)  in  all  the  schools,  and  adequate  psychological  and  medical 
facilities,  there  would  be  a  nucleus  for  a  child  guidance  or  mental  hygiene 
program  that  could  be  extended  into  every  classroom  of  the  city.  Such  a 
program  would  involve  not  only  the  handling  of  behavior  problems  in 
their  early  stages,  but  also  an  education  of  teachers,  looking  toward  the 
development  of  an  insight  into  mental  hygiene  problems  which  would  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  specialists.  Classroom  adjustment  of  behavior 
difficulties  is  the  simplest  and  most  desirable  procedure;  but  the  teacher 
must  be  trained  to  grasp  the  significance  of  certain  symptons  and  to  deal 
wisely  with  the  children  displaying  them.  Only  through  a  close  relation- 
ship on  her  part  with  all  the  specialized  agencies  in  child  guidance  can  she 
learn  to  make  her  daily  contacts  with  children  effective  in  this  direction. 

Cincinnati  has  gone  part  of  the  way  toward  organization  of  a  clinical 
unit  for  children  needing  its  service  because  of  social  maladjustment.  It 
is  hoped  that  those  in  charge  will  see  their  way  clear  to  go  the  rest  of  the 
way  through  the  addition  of  such  facilities  as  are  suggested  above.  The 
immediate  expenditure  will  be  greater  than  at  present;  but  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  in  the  interests  of  economy.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
adequate  provision  for  this  early  detection  and  adjustment  of  behavior 
difficulties  will  minimize  the  necessity  for  later  prolonged  treatment  or 
segregation  from  society.  It  has  proved  true  in  other  cities;  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  should  prove  otherwise  in  Cincinnati. 

Physical  Facilities 
The  Mentally  Deficient 

Seguin  School  Inadequate — Seguin  School  was  built  in  1867.  This  is 
the  central  school  used  exclusively  for  mentally  deficient  children,  draw- 
ing its  primary  classes  from  the  immediate  community  and  its  older  groups 
from  a  considerable  area  of  the  city.  It  houses  at  present  between  300  and 
400  children.  The  building  and  grounds  are  obviously  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  served,  although  some  recent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  conditions.  One  needs  only  to  see  the  bare,  crowded 
lunch-rooms  at  noon,  the  dearth  of  equipment  for  manual  training,  the 
cramped  facilities  for  recreation  and  physical  education,  and  the  general 
unattractiveness  of  the  whole  structure  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  In  a 
building  program  outlined  several  years  ago,  a  new  structure  was  con- 
templated, but  due  to  economic  conditions  this  plan  never  materialized. 
Now  the  question  has  been  raised  on  the  part  of  some  as  to  the  value  of 
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a  separate  building  for  mentally  deficient  children.  The  decision  on  this 
point  will  probably  determine  whether  a  new  building  will  ever  be  erected 
for  them  alone. 

It  is  true  that  increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  encouraging  normal  experiences  and  contacts  for  all  children  through 
the  use  of  special  rooms,  units,  or  other  facilities  for  exceptional  children 
within  regular  schools.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  tendency 
in  the  discussion  of  the  school  program.  The  growing  conception  of 
special  education  of  exceptional  children  as  being  only  a  special  case  of 
education  in  general  points  toward  the  desirability  of  total  segregation 
from  normal  children  only  for  the  most  serious  cases  demanding  such 
treatment  either  for  their  own  welfare  or  for  the  welfare  of  other  children. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff,  this  is  the  policy  that  should  be 
adopted  in  Cincinnati.  In  that  case  no  new  building  for  Seguin  School 
will  be  needed,  but  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  pupils  at  present  enrolled  there  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city  through  the  organization  of  special  instructional  units 
in  the  respective  schools  similar  to  those  which  now  exist  at  Rothenberg 
Junior  High  School  and  at  various  elementary  schools.  This  assimilation 
should  be  a  gradual  one,  but  it  should  produce  a  progressive  decrease  in 
the  enrollment  of  Seguin  School  until  the  building  can  be  vacated  alto- 
gether. 

Facilities  of  Scattered  Classes — Among  the  scattered  classes  for  the 
mentally  deficient,  physical  facilities  are  varied.  Some  enjoy  well-planned 
units  of  space,  others  are  crowded  into  undesirable  rooms.  As  an  example 
of  the  former,  Columbian  School  might  be  cited.  This  school  included  in 
its  building  plans  six  years  ago  a  unit  for  the  group  of  mentally  retarded 
children  housed  in  the  building.  This  unit  consists  of  classroom,  shop, 
kitchenette,  tool  room,  supply  room,  and  lavatories.  It  seems  to  function 
quite  satisfactorily,  the  children  carrying  on  most  of  their  work  in  their 
own  rooms,  but  being  drawn  into  the  regular  activities  of  the  school  as 
occasion  permits. 

Need  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Facilities — In  every  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  of  the  city  in  which  are  housed  these  groups,  the  motor 
needs  of  mentally  deficient  children  should  be  met.  This  may  be  done 
through  provision  for  daily  manual  activities  in  a  unit  especially  built  for 
them  (as  in  Columbian  School)  or  (where  such  are  available)  in  manual 
training  and  home-making  rooms  belonging  to  the  whole  school. 

The  Physically  Handicapped 

Facilities  for  Sight  Defectives — As  in  instructional  provisions,  so  in 
physical  facilities  the  School  for  Crippled  Children  and  the  classes  for 
children  having  defective  vision  present  on  the  whole  satisfactory  con- 
ditions. The  Braille  class  at  Sands  School  has  an  extensive  assignment 
of  space,  consisting  of  a  room  for  academic  work,  one  for  special  activi- 
ties, and  still  another  large  classroom  which  is  used  for  the  teaching  of 
music  and  handwork.  An  excellent  Braille  library  is  at  hand.  The  sight- 
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saving  classes  are  all  housed  in  accordance  with  State  standards  of  light- 
ing and  equipment  in  rooms  attractively  furnished  and  arranged. 

Needs  of  School  for  Crippled  Children — In  the  School  for  Crippled 
Children,  while  conditions  are  on  the  whole  quite  adequate,  two  items 
need  attention.  First  of  all,  the  swimming  pool  is  useless  because  of  un- 
satisfactory construction.  The  space  in  the  basement  originally  designated 
for  a  playroom  but  at  present  rarely  used  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  de- 
sirable place  for  a  new  swimming  pool  which  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  hydrotherapy.  Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  this  problem, 
since  hydrotherapy  is  accepted  as  a  basic  method  of  remedial  treatment 
with  these  children.  The  other  matter  to  which  consideration  should  be 
given  is  the  arrangement  of  certain  small  rooms  used  for  manual  activities 
in  the  Tool  Chest  and  Opportunity  Department.  The  remodeling  of  these 
so  as  to  provide  more  commodious  quarters  for  this  type  of  work  seems 
to  be  desirable. 

New  Building  Needed  at  Branch  Hospital — At  the  Branch  Hospital 
school  work  is  being  conducted  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  This 
is  only  slightly  better  than  a  basement,  with  little  light  or  sunshine  enter- 
ing. When  one  considers  that  the  children  here  are  pretubercular  in 
special  need  of  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  at  the  situation.  The  persons  in  charge  realize  the  problem  and 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  it  corrected.  A  building  project  launched 
several  years  ago  included  the  construction  of  a  new  school  building,  but 
there  has  been  some  unaccountable  delay.  While  this  is  not  specifically 
a  city  school  building  project,  the  preventorium  being  a  county  institution, 
yet  the  educational  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education.  Any  action  that  can  be  taken  to  expedite  the  construction 
of  the  contemplated  building  will  further  the  educational  program  of  the 
institution. 


The  Socially  Maladjusted 

Both  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  Schools  are  using  portable  and  tem- 
porary buildings  for  classroom  activities,  ill  adapted  to  the  type  of  pro- 
gram which  these  children  need,  and  lacking  even  in  sanitary  facilities  of 
toilets  and  drinking  fountains.  There  is  no  gymnasium  at  either  school 
or  any  other  equipment  for  systematic  physical  education  or  corrective 
exercises.  With  the  exception  of  the  opportunities  for  dancing  and  roller 
skating  at  Hillcrest,  there  are  no  provisions  for  active  indoor  sports 
which  might  take  the  place  of  outdoor  activities  in  inclement  weather. 

Substantial  and  attractive  quarters  in  which  satisfaction  can  be 
found  through  school  experiences  are  just  as  much  an  important  part  of 
the  residential  environment  in  which  these  children  must  spend  their  days 
as  are  the  cottages  in  which  they  sleep.  There  has  been  some  attempt  to 
make  the  bareness  of  a  classroom  give  way  to  the  touches  of  wall  and 
table  decoration.  Yet  the  total  picture  of  physical  facilities  for  school 
work  is  anything  but  conducive  to  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
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Qualifications  of  the  Teaching  Personnel 

The  education  of  exceptional  children  requires  certain  basic  qualifi- 
cations on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  including  sympathetic  yet  scientific 
understanding  of  the  respective  conditions,  the  mastery  of  special  tech- 
niques, and,  last  but  not  least,  a  real  desire  to  serve  the  children  concerned. 
For  some  groups  (namely,  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  blind  and 
partially  seeing,  and  speech  defective)  the  techniques  of  instruction  are 
so  highly  specialized  that  no  teacher  can  do  satisfactory  work  in  the 
classroom  unless  she  is  adequately  prepared  in  modern  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  instructional  problems  presented;  and  needless  to  say  no  one  can 
efficiently  supervise  the  work  of  these  teachers  who  has  not  had  rich 
training  and  experience  in  the  field.  So  also  the  physiotherapists  in  the 
School  for  Crippled  Children  need  a  highly  specialized  type  of  training. 

In  the  field  of  class  instruction  of  the  remaining  groups  (the  mentally 
retarded,  the  gifted,  the  socially  maladjusted,  the  delicate,  and  crippled 
children),  the  mastery  of  special  technique,  while  needed  to  some  extent, 
is  subordinate  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  child  psychology  and  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  children  concerned,  an  ability  to  adjust  the 
curriculum  and  class  program  to  meet  those  needs,  and  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  child's  progress.  Preparation  along  such  lines  is  just  as 
essential  for  these  groups  as  is  the  preparation  in  actual  technique  for 
other  types  of  exceptional  children. 

From  conferences  with  many  of  the  teachers  and  from  data  sub- 
mitted on  inquiry  forms  by  all  those  engaged  in  this  work,  it  appears  that 
a  large  majority  of  them  have  had  some  special  preparation  for  the  partic- 
ular type  of  class  taught.  For  about  60  percent  of  the  total  number  this 
preparation  seems  to  have  been  quite  comprehensive.  In  other  cases  it  is 
much  more  limited,  and  some  report  no  specialized  preparation  at  all.  The 
latter  of  course  stand  in  greatest  need  of  kindly  guidance  and  supervision. 
With  the  additional  salary  which  teachers  of  special  classes  receive,  it 
should  be  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  high-grade  teachers  for  all  of 
the  fields  represented.  Genuine  interest  in  the  work  should  be  one  of  the 
first  criteria  to  be  met,  interest  that  is  strong  enough  to  make  the  teacher 
want  to  secure  immediately  the  type  of  training  which  he  or  she  needs  for 
the  work  to  be  undertaken,  if  such  training  has  not  already  been  realized. 
As  a  rule,  however,  preparation  should  be  secured  before  and  not  after 
assignment  to  a  special  class  is  made.  This  applies  to  both  teachers  and 
principals.  Only  the  exceptional  person  can  fit  into  the  type  of  situation 
presented  by  a  special  class  or  school  without  having  had  previous  ex- 
perience or  training  in  that  particular  field.  For  teaching  those  who  are 
defective  in  hearing,  speech,  or  vision,  it  is  quite  impossible. 

Since  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  Schools  are  objects  of  special  investi- 
gation at  this-  time,  it  should  be  said,  without  questioning  the  sincerity 
of  any  member  of  the  staff  in  either  school,  that  selection  has  in  some 
instances  been  made  with  insufficient  regard  for  personal  qulifications 
and  efficiency  needed  for  the  particular  type  of  work  involved.  Train- 
ing and  experience  in  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency are  essential.  Teachers  and  principals  should  be  able  to  see 
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the  curriculum  in  terms  of  its  total  activity,  not  in  terms  of  "reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.''  Needless  to  say  they  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  child,  to  see  the  problem  of  delinquency  in  its  relationship  to 
satisfactory  school  adjustment,  and  to  plan  the  classroom  program  in 
terms  of  individual  interests  and  abilities.  Cottage  masters  and  matrons 
should  be  not  only  housekeepers  but  house  fathers  and  mothers,  with  all 
that  those  terms  imply.  Administrative  policies  should  be  based  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  child  as  an  individual.  There  is  no  excuse  for  having 
anywhere,  within  the  precincts  of  either  school,  any  person  who  does 
not  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  boy  or  the  girl,  as  an  individual  child, 
and  who  does  not  exert  a  positively  wholesome  influence  over  him.  Much 
needs  to  be  done  in  establishing  a  situation  that  will  reflect  on  all  sides 
sympathy,  understanding,  and  ability  to  do  one's  particular  job. 

Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  Program 

The  coordination  of  educational  activities  for  various  types  of  ex- 
ceptional children  into  an  integrated  program  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  factor  in  city  and  State  school  administration.  The  general 
objectives  for  all  groups  are  similar,  though  specific  objectives  must  be 
applied  to  their  respective  needs.  There  are  many  problems  of  organiza- 
tion which  are  common  to  all  of  them.  The  facilities  for  each  need  to  be 
developed  with  consideration  for  the  facilities  for  all.  Hence  in  many 
progressive  school  systems  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
program  has  been  placed  under  a  director  of  special  education  of  ex- 
ceptional children,  who  is  immediately  responsible  to  the  superintendent 
or  to  the  assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  respectively.  Among  the  numerous  cities  in  which  an  effective 
program  of  this  type  is  under  way  are  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis, 
Detroit,  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  Seattle,  and  St.  Louis. 

Administrative  Responsibilities  Scattered — In  Cincinnati  some  co- 
ordination of  the  program  has  been  achieved  through  designation  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary  schools  as  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  major  program  for  exceptional  children.  Yet  there  are 
sight-saving  classes  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  which  do  not  come 
under  his  direction,  but  under  that  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  secondary  schools.  The  3  classes  for  the  mentally  deficient  at 
Rothenberg  Junior  High  School  likewise  are  now  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education;  yet  the  needs  of  these  children  are  primarily  elementary  and 
only  a  continuation  of  the  needs  which  they  presented  while  they  were 
at  Seguin  School  previous  to  their  transfer  to  the  junior  high  school. 

Moreover,  the  multitudinous  administrative  responsibilities  of  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  for  all  elementary  schools  make  it  impossible  for  a 
person  in  this  position  to  give  personal  attention  to  details  of  organiza- 
tion that  are  involved  in  any  extensive  program  of  this  type.  For  example, 
the  admissions  to  the  school  for  crippled  children,  to  the  Branch  Hospital, 
to  sight-saving  classes,  and  to  the  Oral  School  are  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  other  persons  immediately  connected  with  those  facilities,  while 
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the  staff  of  the  psychological  laboratory  checks  on  admissions  to  and  dis- 
charges from  classes  for  the  mentally  deficient. 

Finally,  the  supervision  of  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  a  program  for  exceptional  children,  and  there  is  scant  provision 
for  any  special  service  of  this  kind  in  Cincinnati  in  some  of  the  fields 
represented.  The  general  elementary  directors  give  assistance  wherever 
they  can,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  furnish  the  specialized 
supervisory  service  required  for  some  types  of  children  concerned. 

Need  of  Director  of  Special  Education — Hence,  one  of  the  major 
needs  of  the  school  system  is  the  organization  of  the  work  for  exceptional 
children  under  a  director's  supervision,  who  will  have  a  broad  outlook 
upon  the  whole  field  of  special  education  and  psychology  of  exceptional 
children,  ability  to  coordinate  the  program,  and  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  enable  him  or  her  to  supervise  the  instruction  given  in  the 
respective  classes  in  which  no  other  supervision  is  available.  Specifically 
in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati,  he  should  give  evidence  of  the  following 
minimum  qualifications: 

l.A  Master's  degree  in  education  and  psychology,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  education  and  psychology  of  exceptional  children. 

2.  Three  years  of  successful  experience  in  supervising  special  schools 
or  classes  for  several  types  of  exceptional  children. 

3.  Experience  or  training  in  the  methods  of  clinical  practice  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  clinical  diagnoses  of  a  psychological  or  child 
guidance  clinic. 

4.  Ability  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  associates  and  of  representa- 
tives of  city  and  other  social  agencies  with  which  he  must  work. 

The  presence  of  such  qualifications  as  the  above  should  mean  that 
the  appointed  person  would  have  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  mentally 
deficient  children  and  skill  in  planning  a  city-wide  instructional  program 
suited  to  their  needs  at  varying  age  levels.  He  would  likewise  have  a 
vision  of  the  needs  of  gifted  children  and  cooperate  with  principals  and 
supervisors  in  organizing  programs  for  them.  He  would  know  the  major 
problems  affecting  behavior  maladjustment,  understand  the  work  of  a 
child  guidance  clinic  as  it  is  related  to  special  education,  and  know  how 
to  plan  an  educational  program  for  the  child  that  would  look  toward  his 
better  social  adjustment.  He  would  be  able  to  delegate  to  principals  or 
supervising  teachers  of  highly  specialized  types  of  classes  (as,  for  example, 
sight-saving  and  oral-deaf  classes)  the  responsibility  for  immediate  super- 
vision of  instruction  for  those  types;  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  have 
in  his  own  possession  the  authority  to  make  recommendations  and  develop 
plans  for  the  organization  and  improvement  for  the  program  in  these 
fields. 

The  major  duties  of  such  a  director  of  special  education  may  be 
briefly  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Supervisory  and  administrative  responsibilities,  dealing  with  prob- 
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lems  of  organization,  standards  of  admission  and  discharge,  physi- 
cal facilities,  equipment,  and  instruction. 

2.  Cooperation  with  all  other  bureaus  and  agencies  in  the  school 
system  that  are  concerned  with  exceptional  children. 

3.  Recommendation  of  progressive  policies  and  practices  in  this 
field  to  the  assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  respectively. 

The  person  in  charge  would  thus  be  both  a  supervisory  administra- 
tive official,  responsible  to  the  assistant  superintendents  for  the  approval 
of  recommended  policies.  He  would  look  to  the  Vocation  Bureau  and  to 
the  medical  and  health  staff  for  consultant  service  in  testing,  diagnosis, 
and  recommendation  for  treatment.  He  would  correlate  his  program  with 
that  of  the  regular  supervisors  of  instruction  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  But  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  actual  program  of 
special  education  for  the  children  who  have  been  transferred  to  his  de- 
partment is  his  responsibility  until  such  time  as  subsequent  examinations 
indicate  the  wisdom  of  sending  them  back  into  the  regular  classes.  In 
short,  he  would  have  the  same  kind  of  relationship  toward  principals  and 
teachers  of  all  special  schools  and  classes  for  exceptional  children  that 
other  supervisors  of  instruction  have  in  their  respective  fields;  and,  in 
addition,  he  would  have  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and  developing 
the  entire  program  of  special  education.  It  is  assumed  of  course  that  he 
would  have  the  necessary  clerical  help  to  expedite  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

Relationship  to  State  Department — The  State  of  Ohio  pays  a  special 
subsidy  to  local  communities  for  the  education  of  crippled,  deaf  or  hard- 
of-hearing,  and  blind  or  partially  seeing  children.  Certain  standards  have 
been  set  up  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  these  classes,  and 
general  supervision  of  the  work  is  provided  by  the  State  Office.  It  is 
recognized  that  a  close  cooperative  arrangement  between  State  and  local 
forces  would  therefore  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  and 
particularly  of  the  children  whose  welfare  is  affected.  Yet  some  difficul- 
ties seem  to  have  been  encountered  in  Cincinnati  in  this  direction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  support  of  the  State  Department  can  be 
most  helpful  to  the  local  district,  and  that  the  standards  which  it  has 
established  are  conducive  to  a  progressive  program.  It  is  therefore  rec- 
ommended that,  if  a  director  of  special  education  be  appointed  in  Cin- 
cinnati, he  or  she  maintain  a  close  relationship  with  the  State  Office  re- 
lative to  the  problems  of  those  groups  of  children  for  whom  the  State 
makes  special  provision.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  director,  State  super- 
vision is  so  much  the  more  important  in  order  to  assist  in  developing  the 
program  along  desirable  lines. 

Control  and  Support  of  Glenview  and  Hillcrest— Certain  adminis- 
trative problems  have  been  raised  regarding  the  control  and  support  of 
Hillcrest  and  Glenview  Schools.  At  present  these  schools  are  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  the  particular  responsibility  of  the 
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assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  property 
used  by  them  has  been  leased  by  the  City  of  Cincinnati  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  the  cost  of  the  schools  is  now  shared 
by  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Board  of  Education  on  an  approximately 
equal  basis.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  control  of  these 
schools  should  not  be  shifted  to  a  proposed  county-wide  children's  agency 
and  the  costs  be  charged  to  Hamilton  County.  The  schools  would  thus 
become  county  institutions  for  delinquent  children. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  definite  shift  of  public  sentiment 
toward  behavior  problems  as  educational  rather  than  penal  in  character, 
which  is  epochal  in  importance.  Increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  "institutions  for  delinquent  children  should  be  conducted 
as  educational  institutions  and  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  atmosphere 
or  practices  of  penal  institutions.''  (3)  Miriam  Van  Waters,  for  years 
the  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Los  Angeles  and  an  outstanding 
authority  on  problems  of  delinquency,  likewise  insists  that  "all  institutions 
to  which  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court  are  sent  should  be  conceived  and 
administered  as  educational  institutions."  Margaret  Reeves,  in  her  survey 
of  "Training  Schools  for  Delinquent  Girls,"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
superintendents  of  State  schools  in  which  constructive  discipline  and 
educational  opportunities  are  uppermost  are  "interested  in  the  possibility 
of  eventually  making  these  schools  part  of  the  State  educational  system." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  juvenile  delinquent  or  pre-delinquent  pre- 
sents both  a  social  and  an  educational  problem.  But  because  children  in 
the  community  are  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  during  the  time  of 
the  compulsory  school  age,  and  because  the  development  of  social  atti- 
tudes and  habits  is  a  continuing  educational  process  through  their  entire 
school  career;  it  seems  logical  that  any  local  school  of  adjustment,  such 
as  Hillcrest  and  Glenview,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  a  cooperative  relationship  with  those  social  agencies  that 
may  contribute  to  its  success.  There  are  attendance  officers  in  the  schools 
who  have  a  social  function;  there  are  visiting  teachers  under  the  Board 
of  Education  whose  responsibility  is  to  bring  the  school  and  the  home 
into  closer  cooperation.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  personnel 
of  an  adjustment  school  should  not  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation even  though  the  cost  of  the  project  is  partially  met  by  the  city  or 
county.  This  is  the  practice  followed  in  most  other  cities  in  which  such 
parental  schools  exist,  as  reported  in  questionnaires  sent  out  recently  to 
secure  information  on  this  point.  The  data  made  available  are  given  in 
Table  28.  Protective  care  and  support  may  be  furnished  by  the  munici- 
pality or  county,  but  the  entire  school  program  is  planned  and  admin- 
istered by  educational  authorities.  The  work  should  be  so  related  and 
integrated  that  the  full  services  of  each  agency  involved  will  be  available. 

Unified  Educational  Program  Essential — To  divide  the  program  of 
a   residential   adjustment  school  into  school  or  classroom  activities  and 

(3)  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor;  Facts  about  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Its  Prevention  and  Treatment.  Publication  No.  215,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Government  Printing  Office,  1932.  (p.  39.) 
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extra-classroom  activities  on  the  basis  of  separate  controls  destroys  the 
unity  of  the  program  and  is  contrary  to  modern  mehods  of  treating  de- 
linquency. There  are  bound  to  be  aso  difficulties  of  cooperation,  if  separate 
social  and  educational  authorities  are  both  responsible  for  the  guidance 
of  the  pupils  outside  the  classroom.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  program  of 
the  entire  day  of  24  hours  is  conceived  as  an  educational  unit,  the  class- 
room work  must  be  interwoven  with  the  extra-classroom  activities,  each 
furnishing  content  for  use  in  the  other.  With  such  a  plan,  the  school  is 
a  school  all  of  the  time  and  not  for  part  of  the  time;  and  as  a  school  it 
should  be  controlled  by  the  same  educational  authority  that  has  admin- 
istration over  other  schools  of  the  city.  If  and  when  the  county  unit  plan 
of  education  is  realized,  the  schools  will  logically  become  a  part  of  the 
total  county  program.  In  the  meantime  their  services  may  be  made 
available  to  the  districts  of  Hamilton  County  lying  outside  of  Cincinnati 
through  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  for  pupils  so  enrolled  by  the  school 
district  concerned  for  by  the  county. 

Recommended  Administration — It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
control  of  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  Schools  remain  with  the  Board  of 
Education  and  that  the  municipality  and  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
tinue, for  the  present  at  least,  to  divide  the  expense  involved  on  a  50-50 
basis.  Since  the  children  who  are  assigned  to  the  schools  are  predom- 
inantly of  the  elementary  grades,  the  schools  should  take  their  place  with 
other  elementary  schools  of  the  city  and  be  administered  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary  education.  Since,  however,  they 
entail  also  a  very  special  program  of  adjustment,  their  development 
should  be  vitally  influenced  by  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  Service 
(now  the  Vocation  Bureau)  and  by  the  Director  of  Special  Education, 
whose  appointment  is  recommended  elsewhere.  Moreover,  because  social 
agencies  are  frequently  at  work  in  connection  with  the  families  of  chil- 
dren sent  to  Hillcrest  and  Glenview,  it  may  prove  desirable  to  add  the 
services  of  an  advisory  committee,  representing  the  social  welfare  organ- 
izations of  the  city  or  county.  Such  a  committee  might  be  of  untold  service 
in  assisting  the  Board  of  Education  to  coordinate  its  program  with  that 
of  the  social  agencies.  The  chart  on  page  161  (Figure  1)  depicts  the 
recommended  relationship  among  the  various  officials  concerned. 

Problems  of  Organization  at  Hillcrest  and  Glenview — Numerous 
problems  of  organization  must  be  met,  such  as  the  types  of  behavior  diffi- 
culties to  be  considered  for  admission,  optimum  age  of  admission  and 
length  of  stay,  basis  of  recommendation  for  admission,  and  designation 
of  persons  responsible  for  making  such  a  recommendation.  These  are  all 
serious  problems  and  can  be  worked  out  only  with  the  provision  of  com- 
plete diagnostic,  clinical,  and  guidance  facilities.  There  are,  for  example, 
no  provisions  for  colored  girls  at  Hillcrest  School,  although  it  is  conceded 
that  the  need  exists.  The  question  as  to  whether  these  schools  could  serve 
areas  outside  the  city  of  Cincinnati  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
minimum  ages  set  for  entrance  to  these  schools  is  10  years  for  Hillcrest 
and  8  years  for  Glenview,  although  other  schools  of  which  reports  are 
available  admit  children  as  young  as  7.  Moreover,  a  significant  percentage 
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of  cases  are  committed  in  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  or  even 
later;  these  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  society  has  waited  too  long 
before  attempting  to  effect  adjustment.  The  average  length  of  stay  is 
reported  for  both  schools  as  2.4  years,  and  some  children  remain  as  long 
as  5  or  6  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  justifiable  if  the  schools  are 
to  function  as  adjustment  schools  and  not  as  custodial  institutions.  The 
average  stay  reported  by  other  schools  of  this  type  is  one  year  or  less. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  need  for  more  visiting  teacher  or 
social  service,  of  psychological  and  psychiatric  service,  and  of  an  ex- 
panded educational  and  recreational  program  with  individual  counseling 
and  supervision  of  the  work  done.  The  problem  of  farm  management 
should  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  farming 
experts. 

Finally,  the  whole  scheme  of  admission  and  discharge  needs  a 
thorough  study  and  possible  revision,  with  carefully  made  decisions  as 
to  the  type  of  cases  to  be  sent  to  these  schools  and  the  personnel  of  the 
conference  responsible  for  recommending  such  action.  On  this  latter  point 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  teacher  of  the  child  may  have  a  valuable 
contribution  to  make  at  such  conferences  and  at  the  same  time  be  en- 
lightened in  her  own  judgments  as  to  the  nature,  need,  and  method  of 
mental  hygiene  treatment  of  all  children. 

Specialized  Medical  Aid  for  the  Physical  Handicapped — An  ortho- 
pedic specialist  and  a  pediatrician  are  employed  on  part-time  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  serve  the  School  for  Crippled  Children.  In  addition,  one 
graduate  nurse,  3  physiotherapists,  and  3  hospital  attendants  are  on  the 
staff  of  the  school,  paid  from  the  same  source.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  extent  of  these  services  with  the  dearth  of  specialized  medical  aid  for 
the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  and  for  the  blind  and  partially  seeing.  Yet 
if  an  orthopedist  is  employed  for  crippled  children,  it  seems  quite  logical 
to  expect  an  otologist  to  be  employed  for  deaf  children  and  an  ophthal- 
mologist for  children  with  defective  eyesight.  Examinations  of  eyes  and 
ears  are  at  present  made  by  private  physicians,  in  public  clinic,  or  by  the 
otologist  paid  from  the  Schmidlapp  Fund,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  It  is  reported  that  this  plan  works  well  in  the  field  of  sight; 
but  some  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  encountered  in  the  case  of  otolo- 
gical  examinations.  The  employment  of  a  designated  otologist  on  part- 
time  by  the  Board  of  Education  would  no  doubt  obviate  this  difficulty. 
If  this  is  not  possible  at  present,  it  is  recommended  that  the  same  plan  be 
considered  for  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  that  is  being  used  with  the 
sight  defective,  namely  that  examinations  be  made  either  by  private  physi- 
cians of  the  parents'  choice  or  in  the  clinic,  and  that  the  physicians  mak- 
ing these  examinations  be  responsible  for  recommending  the  disposition 
of  cases  concerned.  If  the  services  thus  made  available  prove  inadequate, 
the  Board  of  Education  will  need  to  face  the  problem  of  providing  aid 
for  children  of  defective  hearing  or  eyesight  which  is  commensurate  with 
that  which  is  already  available  for  crippled  children. 

Follow-up  Studies  of  Exceptional  Children — One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  evaluating  any  program  of  special  education  is  to  follow 
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pupils  who  have  been  working  in  special  classes  into  their  later  fields 
of  activity  and  to  analyze  their  subsequent  social  and  physical  adjustment. 
Very  little  of  this  type  of  research  has  been  carried  on  in  Cincinnati. 
Some  good  reports  have  been  received  regarding  individual  pupils  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  Oral  School  into  other  schools  of  regular  type. 
The  principal  of  the  Seguin  School  has  on  file  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion concerning  former  pupils  which  unfortunately  no  one  has  had  the 
time  to  analyze.  Follow-up  studies  of  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  students 
are  limited  at  best.  No  studies  at  all  have  been  reported  for  other  groups. 
One  of  the  great  opportunities  and  needs  is  provision  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  for  making  investigations  of  this  type 
which  might  throw  light  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  program  carried  on  for 
exceptional  children. 

0 

Possible  Economies 

In  Chapter  24  the  general  problem  of  finance  with  respect  to  the 
Cincinnati  school  system  is  carefully  considered.  It  is  shown  there  that 
the  relative  ability  of  Cincinnati  to  support  public  education  is  high  and 
that  its  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  is  below  the  average  of  the  cities  with 
which  it  is  compared.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  therefore  that  urgent 
items  involving  additional  expenditure  can  be  given  consideration. 

In  the  present  chapter  some  of  these  items  have  been  pointed  out. 
Among  them  the  outstanding  ones  are  ( 1 )  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
director  of  special  education;  (2)  the  organization  of  a  child  guidance 
clinic  to  be  used  for  school  cases  exclusively,  fully  manned  with  psychi- 
atric, psychological,  and  social  (visiting  teacher)  service;  (3)  provision 
for  visiting  teacher  and  counseling  service  for  all  special  schools  and 
classes,  including  Hillcrest  and  Glenview;  (4)  extension  of  the  program 
for  hard-of-hearing,  speech  defective,  delicate,  and  for  epileptic  children; 
(5)  attention  to  certain  building  needs  for  exceptional  children. 

In  view  of  these  recommendations  for  additional  outlay,  it  may  well 
be  asked  whether  there  are  any  items  in  which  money  can  be  saved.  The 
specialized  instruction  and  equipment  needed  for  exceptional  children  are 
such  that  one  must  expect  the  cost  of  such  instruction  to  be  higher  than 
that  provided  for  normal  children,  yet  the  outlay  must  not  be  an  unrea- 
sonable one.  Moreover,  even  though  the  State  contributes  generously  to 
the  education  of  crippled  children  and  of  children  who  are  defective  in 
sight  or  hearing,  this  is  no  reason  why  the  expenditure  made  for  these 
groups  should  be  extravagant.  Therefore  certain  facts  are  pointed  out  be- 
low and  suggestions  for  consideration  made  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  study 
of  comparative  costs  and  practices  in  this  particular  field.  If  money  is  to  be 
saved  in  Cincinnati,  these  are  the  items  in  connection  with  the  education 
of  exceptional  children  which  should  probably  be  considered  first. 

Oral  School — There  is  in  administrative  charge  of  the  Oral  School 
of  approximately  50  pupils,  a  full-time  principal  who  carries  no  teaching 
duties  but  who  is  attempting  to  develop  a  city-wide  testing  program  to 
detect  hearing  defects  among  school  children.  This  results  in  a  very  high 
administrative  per  pupil   cost   for  the   children   enrolled   in   this   school. 
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In  1933-34  the  cost  of  the  principal's  salary  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  was  $81.89.  In  only  4  of  the  cities  used  for  comparative  pur- 
poses is  a  separate  principal  employed  for  classes  for  the  deaf,  and  in 
these  cities  the  cost  per  pupil  for  this  item  was  in  the  same  year  $58.16 
(in  San  Francisco),  $22.55  (in  Minneapolis),  $17.26  (in  Cleveland),  and 
about  $15.00  (4)   (in  Milwaukee). 

It  seems  therefore  that  some  adjustment  might  be  made  in  Cincinnati. 
It  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  consolidat- 
ing, for  all  administrative  purposes,  the  Oral  School  and  the  Hyde  Park 
Elementary  School,  in  which  building  the  Oral  School  is  now  housed.  This 
would  result  in  the  elimination  of  one  principal's  position  and  salary,  with 
the  transfer  of  either  one  of  the  persons  involved  to  some  other  school  or 
duties.  In  doing  this,  however,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  of 
supervision  and  integration  of  the  work  of  the  classes  for  the  deaf.  Since 
these  require  the  services  of  a  specialist,  they  should  be  provided  through 
the  use  of  State  supervisory  facilities,  supplemented  by  the  assignment  of 
local  supervisory  duties  to  some  one  teacher  within  the  school,  to  be 
selected  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department. 

Sight-saving  Classes — A  Director  of  Sight  Conversation  supervises 
the  work  of  9  Braille  and  sight-saving  teachers,  in  whose  classes  are  en- 
rolled approximately  120  pupils.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education  whereby  part  of  the  time  of  this 
Director  is  used  for  State  work,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  services 
is  used  by  and  charged  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  supervisory  service 
given  to  the  city  in  this  field  during  1933-34  cost  $27.79  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance.  In  Minneapolis  a  similar  service  cost  $21.36, 
and  in  Cleveland  $16.38.  These  are  the  only  cities  in  the  group  used  for 
purposes  of  comparison  in  which  separate  special  supervision  is  reported 
for  classes  of  blind  and  partially  seeing  children.  In  most  instances  these 
classes  are  under  the  same  supervision  as  are  those  for  other  types  of 
physically  handicapped  children. 

It  is  understood  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Ohio  is 
willing  to  take  over  for  State  duties  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
time  of  the  Director  of  Sight  Conservation  in  Cincinnati,  while  leaving  her 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  work  in  the  city.  Such  an  adjustment  can 
doubtless  be  made  without  harm  to  the  program  and  should  by  all  means 
be  considered  seriously  as  a  possible  way  out  of  the  present  high  ex- 
penditure in  this  field. 

Seguin  School — As  long  as  mentally  deficient  children  are  housed 
in  separate  centralized  buildings,  costs  of  capital  outlay  and  maintenance 
will  be  incurred  accordingly,  and  should  be  met  without  any  discrimina- 
tion against  this  group.  If,  however,  the  policy  is  adopted  of  gradually 
assimilating  these  children  into  special  classes  or  centers  within  the 
regular  schools,  savings  may  be  effected  through  the  elimination  of  build- 
ing costs,  up-keep,  principal's  salary,  some  transportation  and  of  certain 
types  of  equipment.  Since  the  latter  policy  seems  to  be  quite  in  line  with 

(4)   Exact  figure  is  not  available. 
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educational  progress,  Cincinnati  might  well  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
these  economies  may  be  put  into  effect.  But  it  cannot  be  done  immediately 
or  all  at  once  without  grave  danger  to  the  entire  structure  of  education 
for  retarded  children.  Seguin  School  fills  an  important  place  in  the  school 
system  until  the  regular  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  of  the  city 
are  ready  to  take  over  its  charges  and  to  give  them  a  constructive  pro- 
gram suited  to  their  requirements.  School  buildings  and  equipment  must 
be  arranged  for  their  entry,  principals  must  have  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  their  nature  and  needs,  and  special  supervision  must  be 
available  from  the  central  office  before  classes  and  teachers  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  Seguin  School  to  regular  schools  with  any  assurance  of 
satisfactory  results.  The  safest  procedure  is  to  make  the  transition  a 
gradual  one,  with  the  utilization  of  those  schools  which  present  favorable 
conditions  for  the  development  of  the  program. 

School  for  Crippled  Children — Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  special  medical  provision  made  for  crippled  children  is 
very  generous.  The  clinical  set-up  in  the  School  for  Crippled  Children 
might  be  curtailed  somewhat  if  greater  responsibility  were  placed  upon 
the  home  and  extra-school  clinical  facilities.  There  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  survey  staff  to  urge  this,  however.  If  the  city  of  Cincinnati  is 
financially  able  to  carry  on  an  extensive  program  of  this  kind  for  one 
group  of  exceptional  children  without  loss  to  any  other  group,  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  do  so.  A  balanced  program, 
through  which  all  types  receive  adequate  attention,  is  the  major  objec- 
tive of  this  report. 

There  is  one  item,  however,  in  connection  with  the  School  for 
Crippled  Children  that  merits  comment.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  excessive  cost  of  transportation.  The  per  pupil  cost  of  this  item  for 
crippled  children  for  the  year  1933-34  was  $149.03.  Obviously  this  is 
beyond  reason.  Transportation  of  crippled  children  is  bound  to  entail 
heavy  expenditure  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati,  but  such  a  situation 
as  this  demands  careful  scrutiny  of  the  whole  plan  of  bus  transportation 
in  operation  now. 

Financial  Responsibility  of  the  State — In  all  the  aspects  of  the 
work  carried  on  for  physically  handicapped  children  (including  home  and 
hospital  cases),  it  is  recommended  that  a  check  be  made  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  situation  as  it  exists  and  of  desirable  changes  to  be  made 
in  financial  management.  Some  misunderstandings  seem  to  have  arisen 
that  can  no  doubt  be  adjusted  through  conference  and  cooperation.  Since 
the  State  is  responsible  for  keeping  accounts  and  disbursing  funds  for  the 
education  of  certain  groups  of  physically  handicapped  children,  it  is  es- 
sential that  city  and  State  officials  appreciate  one  another's  problems  and 
seek  a  common  ground  of  action. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 
1.   Some  provision  is  at  present  made  in  Cincinnati  for  each  of  the  8 
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major  groups  of  children  commonly  designated  as  "exceptional.''  This 
indicates  an  appreciation  of  the  problem  and  a  willingness  to  attempt  to 
meet  it  on  the  part  of  the  community  and  the  schools. 

2.  In  relation  to  their  numerical  incidence,  the  programs  for  the 
crippled,  the  blind  and  partially  seeing,  and  the  mentally  deficient  are  by 

far  the  most  comprehensive. 

3.  Of  the  socially  maladjusted,  or  behavior  problems,  the  most  flag- 
rant cases  are  cared  for  at  the  parental  schools,  and  an  earnest  attempt 
is  being  made  through  the  specialized  services  of  the  Vocational  Bureau 
to  reach  and  to  adjust  incipient  cases  of  maladjustment.  Limitation  of 
services,  however,  restrict  the  program  greatly. 

4.  Of  other  handicapped  groups  (the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  the 
speech  defective,  and  delicate  children)  only  the  most  serious  cases  are 
reached.  No  provision  at  all  is  made  for  epileptics. 

5.  Outside  of  Walnut  Hills  High  School  no  organized  provision  is 
made  for  gifted  children,  except  as  individual  principals  or  teachers  may 
plan  their  separate  school  or  class  programs. 

6.  A  distribution  of  classes  for  the  mentally  deficient  and  sight  de- 
fective children  shows  a  tendency  toward  concentration  of  facilities  in 
or  near  the  basin  of  the  city.  The  total  absence  of  such  groups  in  some 
sections  necessitates  a  questionable  amount  of  tranportation. 

7.  The  organization  for  the  mentally  deficient  involves  one  cen- 
tralized school  (Seguin)  and  36  scattered  classes,  three  of  which  are  at 
Rothenberg  Junior  High  School.  The  organization  of  these  3  last  named 
classes  in  a  junior  high  school  is  a  distinct  forward-looking  step  toward 
making  educable  adolescent  boys  and  girls  the  responsibility  of  the 
secondary  school  regardless  of  their  intellectual  endowment. 

8.  Some  question  has  been  raised  in  Cincinnati  as  to  the  value  of  a 
separate  centralized  school  for  mentally  deficient  children.  This  reflects 
a  growing  sentiment  throughout  the  country  encouraging  contacts  and 
experiences  for  exceptional  children  with  normal  pupils  in  regular  schools. 
The  question  as  to  whether  Sequin  School  should  be  maintained  as  a 
separate  institution  has,  it  seems,  had  some  bearing  upon  the  delay  in 
building  a  new  structure  to  house  these  classes.  The  present  building  and 
grounds  are  obviously  unsatisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used. 

9.  Good  work  is  being  done  in  some  quarters  of  the  city  in  bringing 
to  mentally  deficient  children  the  type  of  practical  experiences  which  they 
need.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  general  weakness  of  the  instructional 
program  seems  to  consist  of  an  undue  emphasis  upon  academic  skills  and 
achievement  and  a  corresponding  lack  of  training  in  civic  and  occupational 
spheres. 

10.  The  standard  size  of  class  for  mentally  deficient  children  has 
recently  been   increased   to   25   pupils.   One   finds   a   number  of  classes. 
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however,  with  a  larger  enrollment  than  this,  and  a  few   (in  schools  for 
colored  children)  reach  even  39  and  40  in  size. 

11.  The  School  for  Crippled  Children  and  some  of  the  hospital 
classes  present  examples  of  excellent  organization  and  general  equipment, 
although  the  swimming  pool  in  the  building  for  crippled  children  is  use- 
less because  of  faulty  construction.  Sight-saving  and  Braille  classes  also 
show  evidence  of  a  well-standardized  instructional  program. 

12.  The  instruction  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  speech 
defectives,  and  delicate  children  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
provisions  to  reach  all  the  children  who  need  the  specialized  program.  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  that  young  deaf  children  of  nursery  school 
age  are  admitted  to  the  Oral  School  for  the  early  instruction  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  best  development. 

13.  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  Schools  represent  unbounded  possibil- 
ities for  the  development  of  an  educational  program  suited  to  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  who  require  help  in  adjusting  to  society.  The  juvenile 
delinquent  or  pre-delinquent  of  compulsory  school  age  is  a  school  re- 
sponsibility. Expenditures  made  for  these  schools  are  not  an  extravagance, 
but  an  important  contribution  toward  crime  prevention.  There  are  num- 
erous problems  of  organization  connected  with  these  schools  that  demand 
attention. 

14.  An  excellent  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  child  guidance  pro- 
gram involving  psychiatric,  medical,  psychological,  social,  and  educa- 
tional services.  The  completion  of  a  child  guidance  unit  in  the  school 
system  would  involve  especially  more  psychiatric  service,  as  well  as  a 
more  adequate  distribution  of  opportunities  among  all  the  schools  for  the 
type  of  work  being  done  by  visiting  teachers. 

15.  Physical  facilities  for  exceptional  children  vary  in  quality. 
In  greatest  need  of  assistance  are  the  mentally  deficient,  the  children  at 
the  Branch  Hospital,  and  the  pupils  enrolled  at  Glenview  and  Hillcrest 
Schools. 

16.  Most  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  exceptional 
children  have  had  some  special  preparation  for  the  particular  type  of 
work  they  are  doing.  The  number  of  those  lacking  adequate  training, 
however,  is  large  enough  to  warrant  provision  for  training  in  service 
through  the  use  of  extension  courses  and  summer  school  opportunities, 
but  most  of  all  through  constructive  supervision  by  a  well-qualified  Direc- 
tor of  Special  Education. 

17.  From  the  administrative  and  supervisory  standpoint,  the  educa- 
tion of  exceptional  children  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  coordination  and 
integration.  A  number  of  persons  carry  specific  responsibilities  for  various 
phases  of  the  work. 

18.  The  absence  of  an  immediate  director  of  the  work  may  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  inconsistencies  of  cost  that  appear  among  the 
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various  classes.  Especially  does  the  per  pupil  cost  for  the  sight-defective 
and  for  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  mount  beyond  what  seems  to  be 
reasonable  for  these  groups. 

Recommendations  (5) 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  a  full-time  director  of  special  education  be  appointed  who 
will  have  charge  of  the  entire  instructional  program  for  the  various 
groups  of  exceptional  children. 

2.  That  attention  be  given  to  the  need  of  adequate  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  for  all  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  dealing 
with  exceptional  children. 

3.  That  the  present  program  of  discovery,  diagnosis,  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  hard-of-hearing,  the  speech  defective,  and  delicate  children 
be  extended  to  include  all  the  children  suffering  from  these  defects;  also 
that  epileptics  be  provided  for  through  home  instruction. 

4.  That  a  study  be  made  of  the  distribution  of  present  scattered 
classes  for  mentally  deficient  and  sight  defectives,  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  classes  in  other  sections  of  the  city  where  they  may  be 
needed  but  are  not  now  organized. 

5.  That  classes  of  unreasonably  large  size  now  in  operation  for  the 
mentally  deficient  be  eliminated  through  the  organization  of  additional 
classes. 

6.  That  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  needs  of  gifted  children 
and  to  a  systematic  plan  for  enriching  their  school  experiences,  looking 
toward  leadership  and  serivce.  Curriculum  adjustment  within  the  regular 
classes  and  organization  of  ability  grouping  in  all  schools  will  help  to  solve 
this  problem. 

7.  That  more  extensive  child  guidance  facilities  be  developed  within 
the  school  system  through  additional  psychiatric  and  visiting  teacher  serv- 
ice that  wil  reach  the  child,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent;  and  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  psychological  laboratory  be  made  a  full-time  position. 

8.  That  plans  be  made  for  the  extension  of  the  program  being  evolved 
at  Rothenberg  Junior  High  School,  through  which  mentally  retarded 
adolescents  may  participate  in  those  junior  high  school  experiences  by 
which  they  can  profit. 

9.  That  both  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  the  motor  needs 
of  mentally  deficient  children  be  met  through  adequate  provision  for 
daily  manual  and  industrial  activities  suited  to  their  ages,  and  that  greater 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  preparation  for  social  and  civic  adjustment 
rather  than  upon  academic  efficiency. 

(5)   See  also  pages  200-201.  giving  "General  Recommendations  Applicable  to  All 
Day  Schools. " 
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10.  That  in  general  the  practice  of  segregating  mentally  deficient 
children  in  separate  buildings  gradually  give  way  to  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing special  provisions  for  them  in  regular  schools  and  of  giving  them 
opportunity  for  participation  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in  the  school 
life  of  normal  children. 

11.  That,  in  addition  to  the  building  projects  recommended  in  Chap- 
ter 22,  a  new  swimming  pool  be  erected  at  the  School  for  Crippled 
Children;  and  that  the  various  small  rooms  used  for  manual  activities 
in  this  school  be  remodeled  so  as  to  make  more  commodious  quarters 
available  for  this  type  of  work. 

12.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  their  function  as  adjustment  schools, 
Hillcrest  and  Glenview  Schools  remain  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  regardless  of  the  source  of  revenue  needed 
for  their  support;  and  that,  further  to  improve  the  educational  program: 
(a)  The  24-hour  program  provided  for  the  children  enrolled  in  these 
schools  make  greater  provision  for  the  correlation  of  classroom  and  extra- 
classroom  activities;  (b)  services  of  psychiatrist,  phychologist,  social 
workers,  educational  and  vocational  counselors  be  provided  during  the 
residence  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  in  order  that  specific  treatment  and 
guidance  may  continue  until  they  are  returned  to  society;  (c)  follow-up 
service  be  rendered  to  make  sure  of  satisfactory  adjustment  when  they 
leave  the  school;  and  (d)  certain  problems  related  to  admission  to  and 
discharge  from  these  schools  be  carefully  considered  looking  toward 
improvement  of  present  practice. 

13.  That  certain  administrative  and  supervisory  expenditures  be 
reduced  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  sight  defec- 
tive and  that  serious  attention  be  given  to  the  costs  of  any  other  items 
on  which  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  made  specific  rec- 
ommendation. 

14.  That  a  close  cooperative  relationship  be  maintained  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  with  reference  to  the  education  of  those 
groups  for  which  special  State  aid  is  provided  and  State  standards  are  set 
up. 
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Chapter  9 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

A  program  for  adult  education  will  include  provisions  for  ( 1 )  re- 
moval of  illiteracy  and  for  Americanization,  (2)  vocational  training  of 
adults  in  need  of  vocational  adjustment,  (3)  parent  education,  (4)  cul- 
tural studies  for  leisure  time,  and  (5)  discussions  relative  to  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  civic  questions.  The  evaluation  of  such  a  program  must  be 
made  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  community  studied. 

Removal  of  Illiteracy 

According  to  the  latest  census  report  there  were  in  1930,  5,943 
illiterates  in  Cincinnati  who  were  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  Of  this 
number  2,701  were  Negroes.  At  the  present  time  approximately  13  per- 
cent of  the  known  illiterates  are  in  school.  Approximately  5  percent  of  the 
unnaturalized  aliens  more  than  21  years  of  age  are  in  citizenship  and 
Americanization  classes.  Some  of  these  classes  are  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  program.  Others  are  conducted  as  emergency  relief  classes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  in  all  city  populations  many 
men  and  women  who  are  not  functionally  literate,  that  is,  not  able 
to  use  printed  information.  However,  as  a  rule  such  persons  do  not 
present  themselves  for  help  even  if  opportunities  for  learning  are  offered. 
No  successful  attack  can  be  made  upon  this  problem  except  by  searching 
out  these  people  and  persuading  them  to  remove  their  handicap. 

Vocational  Training  of  Adults 

An  examination  of  recent  unemployment  figures  indicates  that  some 
elements  in  the  working  population  of  the  city  are  more  in  need  of  voca- 
tional training  for  occupational  adjustment  than  are  others.  While  unem- 
ployment has  recently  been  reduced  among  white  workers  from  24.38 
percent  to  19.05  percent,  it  has  increased  among  Negroes  from  40.15  per- 
cent to  46.94  percent.  Whether  this  increase  is  due  to  an  influx  of  unem- 
ployable Negroes  or  to  conditions  within  the  city  itself,  there  is  still  the 
necessity  for  an  investigation  of  unemployed  Negroes  to  determine 
whether  they  are  unemployed  because  of  circumstances  that  cannot  be 
altered  or  because  they  do  not  have  salable  skills. 

In  Table  29  are  found  data  on  enrollment  and  attendance  in  evening 
schools  for  the  year  1933-34,  as  reported  by  the  Superintendent's  office. 
The  enrollment  in  vocational  subjects  amounted  to  more  than  two  thou- 
sand. Table  30  gives  data  secured  from  the  same  source  on  the  types  of 
evening  classes  attended  in  December,  1934.  At  that  time  there  were 
2,925  enrolled  in  evening  vocational  classes.  Of  this  number  1,554  were 
women.  Not  all  of  the  courses  in  vocational  subjects  were  for  training 
for  renumerative  employment.  One  class,  for  example,  was  composed  of 
women,  some  of  whom  were  past  middle  life  and  most  of  them  mothers, 
who  were  working  on  the  construction  and  reconstruction  of  garments 
for  children.  The  same  teacher  has  been  conducting  a  class  of  this  kind 
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for  several  years.  An  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  many  of  the  women 
in  the  group  had  been  in  attendance  for  from  3  to  5  years.  Such  work  is 
to  be  highly  commended  as  desirable  vocational  education  for  adults. 
Foreman  conferences,  conducted  as  discussion  groups  for  men  in  the 
industries  of  Cincinnati,  are  a  part  of  the  program  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. Each  conference  is  scheduled  for  approximately  15  meetings.  During 
the  past  year  about  15  such  conferences  were  held. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons  is  an  important 
phase  of  adult  education.  The  rehabilitation  services  organized  under  the 
State  plans  providing  for  Federal  aid  in  training  disabled  persons  for 
work  which  is  consistent  with  their  disabilities,  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  social   agencies.  The  State  Rehabilitation  Service  has  designated 


Table  29 

Enrollments  in  Cincinnati  Public 

Evening  Schools 

(1933-34) 


Subject 

Number 

of 
Teachers 

Total 
Enrollment 

Average 

Session 

Attendance 

Elementary 

Americanization 

Citizenship 

Vocational  (not  Smith-Hughes)  _ 

21 
3 
2 

17 

1,051 
145 
184 
557 

502 
68 
75 

329 

Sub-total 

43 

1,937   (1) 

974 

Vocational    (Smith-Hughes)    

Night  High  School     

90 
127 

3,224 
4.430   (2) 

1,622 
3,423 

(1)  Included  in  this  number  were  771  Negroes,  365  eighth  grade  graduates,  and  1,229 
persons  more  than  21  years  of  age. 

(2)  Included  in  this  number  were  252  Negroes  and  825  persons  more  than  21  years 
of  age. 

Table  30 

Cincinnati  Public  Evening  School 
Enrollments,  December,  1934,  by  Kinds  of  Classes 


Types  of  Classes 


Number 

Number  1 

Enrollment 

of 

of 

Men 

1  Women  | 

Calsses 

Centers    | 

1                   1 

Total 


Literacy  for  Foreign  Born 

Citizenship    

Lip  Reading 

Elementary  Grades 

High  School  Grades 

Avocational 

Vocational     


3 

3 

54 

68 

2 

2 

64 

26 

2 

1 

23 

139 

21 

5 

410 

435 

3 

2,319 

1,891 

16 

4 

439 

94 

106 

15 

1,371 

1.554 

122 
90 

162 

845 
4,210 

533 
2,925 


Total 


150 


33 


4.680  I    4,207  I    8,887 
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the  local  Associated  Charities  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  work  in  Hamil- 
ton County.  At  the  present  time  there  are  405  rehabilitation  cases  being 
carried  by  the  Cincinnati  office.  Since  the  rehabilitation  service  was  in- 
stituted in  Cincinnati  13  years  ago,  a  total  of  1,346  persons  have  been 
rehabilitated. 

Parent  Education 

Parent  education  is  given  under  the  auspices  and  by  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Household  Administration,  University  of  Cincinnati.  The 
mothers'  training  centers  reached  in  the  year  1933-34  more  than  3,000 
women.  This  program  has  been  marked  by  a  desire  to  maintain  a  high 
academic  standard  in  instruction.  Whether  or  not  it  can  be  expanded 
without  lowering  its  quality  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
without  a  special  study  of  local  conditions. 

Cultural  Study 

Only  825  night  school  students  studying  cultural  or  general  educa- 
tional subjects  are  more  than  21  years  of  age.  Practically  all  the  night 
school  pupils  taking  such  subjects  are  pursuing  regular  high  school  courses 
for  a  diploma.  The  public  school  buildings  are  being  used  for  some  other 
adult  purposes,  but  most  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  agencies  other  than 
the  public  schocl". 

Institutions  Offering  Opportunities 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  municipal  institution,  puts  its  re- 
sources at  the  service  of  the  adults  of  the  city  in  three  ways:  First,  to 
provide  regular  courses  for  credit;  second,  to  provide  courses  and  informal 
opportunities  for  study  without  credit;  third,  to  set  up  agencies  for  train- 
ing for  parenthood.  Of  these  three,  the  courses  offered  without  credit  con- 
stitute the  field  of  greatest  importance  in  an  adult  program  of  education. 
In  this  field  the  Evening  School  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Commerce 
and  Applied  Arts  offers  a  rich  program  to  more  than  4,000  people.  Of 
these  courses  the  greater  part  are  vocational  in  content.  The  non-voca- 
tional work  could  doubtless  be  extended  in  cooperation  with  the  Public 
Recreation  Commission  and  the  Public  Library,  both  of  which  must  be 
counted  among  the  excellent  resources  of  the  city.  They  as  well  as  the 
museums,  the  music  clubs,  and  many  volunteer  societies  are  carrying  on 
admirable  work  within  the  limits  of  their  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  suitable  for  adults  given  by  the  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  there  is  a  number  of  agencies 
such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  other  organizations  interested  in  the  religious 
and  educational  development  of  the  individual  that  give  courses  in  which 
adults  enroll  in  considerable  numbers.  For  example,  the  Y.M.C.A.  con- 
ducts a  night  High  School  for  Adults,  offering  a  complete  high  school 
course.  That  institution  also  gives  a  4-year  night  law  course  which  at  the 
present  time  enrolls  175  students,  and  an  evening  commercial  course  en- 
rolling  100.  The  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  gives  vocational  courses  in 
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day,  part-time,  and  evening  classes  to  persons,  qualified  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction, who  are  17  years  of  age  or  more. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  rendering  an  excellent  service  for 
the  "executive  group"  of  business  and  professional  men.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  the  fact  that  a  few  in  Cincinnati  are  enjoying  what  should  be 
a  privilege  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  In  1932  and  1933  the  University 
undertook  to  extend  the  advantages  of  its  lecture  and  discussion  course 
for  business  and  professional  men.  This  course,  with  excellent  local  and 
outside  lecturers,  had  an  attendance  on  a  fee  basis  of  313  in  1934. 

The  public  schools  are  doing  much  to  provide  and  promote  oppor- 
tunities for  the  enjoyment  and  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of 
music  and  art.  The  office  of  the  superintendent  issues  a  music  bulletin, 
at  regular  intervals,  giving  the  program  of  music  activities  in  the  city.  The 
schools  also  give  music  programs  open  to  the  public.  The  Director  of  Art 
gives  a  weekly  radio  talk  for  the  development  of  art  appreciation,  using 
for  the  subject  of  each  talk  a  specific  artistic  production. 

The  forum  extension  experiment  of  the  University  undertaken  two 
years  ago  offered  eight  courses,  totaling  76  meetings.  This  work  created 
enough  interest  to  attract  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  100  per 
meeting. 

Need  of  Expansion  of  Program 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  might  be  summed  up  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  work  now  going  on  in  Cincinnati  is  well 
done  and  needs  only  extension  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  which  are  rec- 
ognized. From  the  standpoint  of  an  ideal  program,  however,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  are  not  reached  by 
adult  education  in  any  form.  Those  on  the  lower  level  of  the  economic 
and  educational  status  have  some  opportunities,  those  on  the  upper  levels 
are  similarly  provided  for.  This  is  a  normal  situation  for  most  American 
cities  at  the  present  time,  and  it  should  be  added  that  Cincinnati  does  not 
differ  from  many  other  cities  in  having  failed  to  push  adult  education  to 
the  full  limit  of  what  is  now  thought  desirable.  It  differs,  however,  from 
other  towns  in  the  fact  that  the  resources  for  expansion  are  available, 
and  that  if  the  public  school  system  should  undertake  a  larger  share  of 
the  task  than  it  now  assumes  there  is  nothing  seriously  in  the  way  of 
distinguished  success. 

The  greatest  lack  in  the  situation  is  a  frank  acceptance  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  school  system 
to  provide  for  all  the  citizens  educational  facilities  in  accordance  with 
group  needs  and  interests.  The  general  cost  of  such  a  program  may  be 
financed  in  part  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  it, 
but  the  responsibility  for  establishing  the  opportunities  remains  the  same. 
The  initiative  in  this  matter  is  definitely  the  duty  of  the  public  schools, 
as  for  the  most  part  the  educational  needs  of  adults  do  not  declare  them- 
selves until  the  school  authorities  show  a  desire  to  meet  them. 

Cincinnati  has  recently  organized  a  strong  Adult  Education  Council, 
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made  up  of  interested  volunteer  citizens,  which  indicates  an  awakened 
interest  in  adult  education.  If  this  newly  formed  organization  succeeds 
in  establishing  itself  in  a  semi-official  position  and  can  get  continuing 
public  support,  it  may  be  possible  for  it  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
a  program  that  will  coordinate  all  the  work  now  going  on.  The  recreation 
survey  in  progress  will  probably  help  greatly  in  this  task.  From  this  point 
it  would  naturally  develop  toward  the  wider  use  of  existing  but  narrowly 
utilized  resources. 

For  such  a  program  the  public  school  system  would  furnish  the  basis 
and  general  frame  work.  The  school  buildings,  the  teachers  and  adminis- 
trative staff,  and  the  auxiliary  supports  of  the  system,  such  as  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  are  fundamental  elements  in  any  complete  plan.  To 
make  full  use  of  them,  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  relations 
between  the  school  system  proper  and  the  community  system  of  leisure 
time  activity. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  Provisions  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  for  Americanization  work, 
for  vocational  training,  and  for  the  values  to  be  obtained  from  regular 
night  school  offerings  constitute  the  only  important  elements  in  the  public 
school  program  for  adults  in  Cincinnati.  In  three  essential  phases  of  an 
adult  education  program,  namely,  in  parent  education;  in  general  cultural 
studies  for  mature  men  and  women;  and  in  opportunities  for  the  public 
discussion  of  civic,  economic,  and  social  problems,  the  public  schools  are 
not  making  any  active  contribution. 

2.  Cincinnati  has  at  present  approximately  13  percent  of  its  known 
illiterates,  who  numbered  5,943  in  1930,  in  school.  About  5  percent  of 
those  who  are  more  than  21  years  of  age  are  in  Americanization  classes. 
In  1930  there  were  approximately  7,000  foreign  born  not  yet  naturalized. 

3.  Provisions  for  the  great  number  of  adults  who  would  be  interested 
and  would  profit  by  courses  for  general  education  and  cultural  values  are 
far  less  complete  than  they  are  for  the  comparatively  few  adults  who  are 
in  need  of  high  school  and  college  credit. 

4.  The  educational  work  carried  on  for  adults  is  well  done;  it  con- 
stitutes, however,  a  limited  program  that  needs  expansion. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  public  schools  make  provisions  for  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy. 

2.  That  persons  who  have  not  acquired  full  citizenship  be  urged  to 
do  so  and  that  provisions  be  made  for  preparing  them  for  citizenship  at 
public  expense. 

3.  That  parent  education  be  developed  as  a  public  school  responsi- 
bility. 

4.  That  the  schools  include  in  their  program,  as  a  function  of  public 
aducation,  provisions  for  meetings  for  the  public  discussion  of  civic, 
economic,  and  social  problems. 
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Chapter  10 

PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  ADJUSTMENT 

The  ultimate  test  of  whether  a  school  system  is  satisfactory  or  not 
is  the  effect  it  has  on  the  children  which  it  serves.  Previous  chapters  have 
described  the  provisions  made  for  pupils  at  the  different  levels,  and  have 
registered  the  opinions  of  the  survey  staff  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these 
provisions,  including  the  course  of  study.  There  is  no  completely  objec- 
tive way  to  measure  how  much  and  how  well  children  learn  or  how  well 
the  school  cares  for  their  learning  needs.  However,  tests  which  cover  the 
subject  matter  commonly  taught  in  schools  all  over  the  country  and  for 
which  there  are  national  standards  furnish  one  objective  way  of  compar- 
ing pupils'  achievement  with  that  of  other  pupils  throughout  the  country. 
This  chapter  reports  the  use  of  tests  and  other  measurements  for  this 
purpose. 

There  are  of  course  frequent  objections  made  to  the  use  of  standard- 
ized tests.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  tests  do  not  include  what  a  particular 
school  is  teaching.  It  is  true  that  no  "national''  test,  or  general  standard- 
ized test  can  take  the  place  of  carefully  made  tests  planned  to  measure 
the  achievement  of  a  certain  group  of  pupils  in  its  particular  classroom 
work.  However,  it  frequently  is  important  to  know  how  well  pupils  in  a 
given  school  compare  with  pupils  in  other  schools  and  in  other  cities 
having  similar  problems  and  objectives.  Then  if  pupils  throughout  the 
country,  parents  and  the  community  have  the  right  to  be  shown  (a)  that 
what  is  being  taught  is  more  important  than  what  the  standardized  tests 
included,  and  (b)  that  pupils  are  achieving  creditably  on  the  accepted 
curriculum. 

Pupil  Achievement  on  Standardized  Tests 

Planning  the  Testing  Program — At  present  there  is  no  uniform 
achievement  or  other  testing  program  supervised  or  administered  by  the 
Superintendent's  office,  although  some  individual  principals  give  stand- 
ardized tests  in  their  own  schools.  Therefore  the  survey  staff  planned  a 
fairly  extensive  testing  program  to  sample  achievement  of  pupils  at  dif- 
ferent grade  levels.  The  school  administrators  and  supervisors  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools  gave  helpful  advice  in  planning  the  program.  All  of  the 
tests  except  those  used  for  the  tenth  grade  were  chosen  or  suggested  by 
school  administrators  or  supervisors.  There  was  a  conscious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  survey  staff  to  keep  advised  regarding  the  wishes  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this:  ( 1 )  The  wish  to  measure 
the  recognized  desired  outcomes  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  and  (2)  the 
need  of  securing  accurate  samplings  of  the  outcomes  measured. 

The  survey  staff  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  a  committee  of 
directors,  supervisors,  and  assistant  superintendents  to  pick  out  typical 
schools  for  testing  in  those  cases  where  a  sampling  of  the  pupils  in  a 
particular  grade  was  made.  The  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory 
furnished  intelligence  test  records  for  sixth  grade  pupils  throughout  the 
schools  in  order  that  the  selection  of  schools  might  be  made  on  the  basis 
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of  measured  general  school  aptitude  as  well  as  other  records.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  taken  from  the  memorandum  written  by  the  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  is  pertinent: 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools 
being  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  Cincinnati  School 
Survey,  request  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  selection  of  ap- 
proximately 750  children,  in  both  the  fifth  grade  and  the  seventh 
grade,  to  be  reasonably  representative  of  the  entire  school  popu- 
lation in  those  grades.  The  Office  of  Education  had  particularly 
in  mind  securing  groups  which  would  be  representative  from  the 
point  of  view  of  intelligence.  The  only  data  available  at  the 
present  time  which  seemed  serviceable  for  this  selection  were  the 
results  of  the  Otis  Advanced  Examination  given  to  children  who 
were  in  the  sixth  grade  during  the  year  1933-34.  These  figures 
would  throw  light  on  the  distribution  of  intelligence  within  cer- 
tain schools  which  might  be  used  in  combination  for  purposes 
of  the  present  study,  although  it  was  recognized  that  in  the  case 
of  fifth-grade  children  the  individuals  would  be  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent group  from  those  included  in  the  sixth-grade  distribution. 
A  selection  could  be  made  of  seventh-grade  children  which 
would  include  many  of  the  same  children  appearing  in  the  sixth- 
grade  distribution  used  as  a  basis  of  selection,  although  there 
would  be  variations  which  would  make  the  seventh-grade 
group  a  new  combination  with  the  possibility  of  an  appreciably 
different  level  of  intelligence  from  that  shown  in  the  data  sum- 
marized for  the  sixth  grade. 

Distributions  of  sixth-grade  test  results  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  different  schools  were  considered,  both  separately  and  in 
combination,  until  a  satisfactory  combination  was  secured.  The 
same  schools  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  testing  program  in  the 
fifth  and  seventh  grades,  with  one  exception,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  children  in  the  fifth  grade  in  one  school 
had  been  given  the  achievement  tests  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation planned  to  use,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  .  .  . 

Further  Comment  on  General  Grounds  of  Selection — The  fore- 
going account  deals  particularly  with  the  effort  to  secure  a  group 
of  750  children  in  both  the  fifth  grade  and  the  seventh  grade, 
who  might  be  reasonably  representative  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  those  grades  from  the  point  of  view  of  intelligence.  It  is 
recognized,  of  course,  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  secur- 
ing a  representative  sampling  of  these  grades  would  be  through 
a  distributed  sampling  which  involved  all  groups  of  these  grades. 
This,  however,  would  have  been  prohibitive  in  its  time  require- 
ments as  well  as  being  much  more  disruptive  to  school  programs 
than  the  method  used.  In  the  choice  of  a  limited  number  of 
schools  as  a  basis  of  sampling,  an  effort  was  made  to  provide  for 
certain  social  factors  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  more 
objective  methods  used  in  the  selection  with  reference  to  intelli- 
gence level.  The  characteristics  of  the  communities  considered 
were  discussed  in  conference  with  Assistant  Superintendents 
Ottermann  and  Stover,  Miss  Ragland,  Director  of  the  Upper 
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Elementary  Grades,  and  Miss  Hines,  Director  of  Primary 
Grades.  The  effort  was  made  to  be  sure  that  schools  were  in- 
cluded from  sections  of  the  community  of  superior  economic  and 
social  status,  and  also  from  inferior  levels.  In  as  limited  a  selec- 
tion as  this  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  include  all  variables. 
Presumably  there  was  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  distribution  of 
social  groups.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  see  that  the  number 
of  Negro  children  appeared  to  approximately  correct  propor- 
tions. This  was  the  reason  for  inclusion  of  the  small  class  from 
Douglass  Colony,  a  Negro  school. 

The  samples  were  found,  by  later  analysis  of  test  results,  to  be  al- 
most an  exact  replica  of  the  total  school  population  ( 1 ) . 

( 1 )  Two  investigations  were  made  to  discover  the  adequacy  of  the  method  of  samp- 
ling. First,  the  scores  on  the  two  of  the  sub-tests  of  the  Metropolitan  Achieve- 
ment Test— Nos.  1  and  3 — for  all  736  cases  were  divided  into  seven  equal  groups 
of  105  scores  each  (106  in  the  seventh  group)  by  a  random  method  of  selection 
through  which  each  school  was  represented  in  about  equal  proportion  in  each 
group.  Of  these  groups  of  105  scores  each  represented  the  total  distribution  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  total  736  scores  were  supposed  to  represent  the  theoretical 
distribution  of  scores  for  the  whole  fifth  grade  (about  5,000  pupils). 
The  problem  became  then  the  determination  of  how  many  of  these  groups  were 
necessary  for  a  stable  sample.  8he  average  on  each  of  these  tests  (tests  1  and  3) 
for  the  first  105  cases  was  found  and  noted.  Then  to  these  first  105  cases  the 
second  105  were  added  and  the  averages  again  found.  This  was  continued  until 
all  seven  groups  of  105  cases  each  were  averaged.  The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Test  Averages  in  Grade  Placement  for  Different  Numbers  of 
Scores  Selected  at  Random  from  Results  by  Schools 

Number  of  Cases  Test  1  Test  3  Amount  of  Change  in  Both  Tests 

105  5.16  4.86 

210  5.17  4.82  .05 

315  5.18  4.81  .02 

420  5.15  4.81  .03 

525  5.15  4.82  .01 

630  5.15  4.82  .00 

736  5.15  4.82  .00 

These  results  show  that  a  few  hundred  cases  establish  the  stability  of  the  aver- 
age. If  this  is  true  in  the  fifth  grade  it  would  be  equally  true  in  the  seventh  grade 
since  the  basis  for  selecting  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  was  the  same  as  in 
the  fifth. 

The  only  other  unreliability  which  might  arise  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grade  re- 
sults would  be  that  the  schools  used  were  not  chosen  so  that  they  represented 
the  total  fifth  and  seventh  grade  school  populations.  The  method  of  selecting 
these  schools  described  above  seems  adequate,  but  the  results  of  such  methods 
of  selecting  typical  schools  have  not  been  subjected  to  experimental  proof.  Data 
proving  the  adequacy  of  this  method  of  selecting  schools  in  Cincinnati  are  here 
presented. 

As  is  reported  elsewhere  all  second  grades  were  tested  with  the  Haggerty  Read- 
ing Examination.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  results  on  this  examination  for  the 
schools  selected  as  typical  for  the  fifth  and  seventh  grade  is  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  as  the  results  for  all  schools,  then  the  adequacy  of  the  sampling  is  fully 
proved.  The  schools  used  in  this  sampling  were  as  follows:  Bond  Hill,  Carson, 
Douglass  Colony,  Fairview,  Garfield,  Mary  Dill,  Oyler,  Sands,  and  Westwood. 
It  will  be  noted  from  Table  35  that  these  schools  have  the  following  numbers  of 
pupils  in  average  grade  placements: 
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The  Tests — The  tests  selected  for  the  survey  test  program  were  as 
follows: 

Grade  Test  Number  of  Pupils  Tested 

1  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  324  in  5  schools 

2  Haggerty  Reading  Examination 

Sigma  1  4,575  pupils  in  all  schools 

Gates  Primary  Tests  Type  2  4,572  pupils  in  all  schools 

Gates  Primary  Tests  Type  3  4,528  pupils  in  all  schools 

(except  1 ) 

5     Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests        736  pupils  in  9  schools 
Intermediate  Battery 

7     Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 

Advanced  Battery  636  pupils  in  1 1  schools 

10     American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  for 

Grades  Nine  to  Twelve  355  pupils  in  5  schools 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests — 
Advanced  (Revised  Edition)  355  pupils  in  5  schools 

Second  Grade  Reading  Achievement — All  pupils  in  second  grades 
throughout  the  city  except  in  one  school  were  given  three  standardized 
tests  in  reading.  On  each  one  the  range  of  scores  was  extreme,  with  pupils 
ranging  from  zero  to  scores  indicating  better  than  fourth  grade  achieve- 
ment. The  first  test,  Gates  Primary  Test  2,  is  planned  to  measure  pupils' 
achievement  in  the  more  mechanical  aspects  of  reading,  such  as  recog- 
nition of  words,  phases,  and  understanding  of  sentences.  On  this  test 
pupils  made  an  average  grade  placement  of  2.39,  which  is  equal  to  the 
score  attained  by  pupils  generally  throughout  the  country  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month  of  the  second  year,  though  the  Cincinnati  pupils  were 
then  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  their  school  year.  In  other  words, 
in  mechanical  aspects  of  reading,  second  grade  pupils  seemed  on  the 
average  to  do  fully  average  work.  (See  Table  31.) 

School  Number  of  Pupils  Haggerty  Grade  Placement 

Bond  Hill 59  2.33 

Cavson     89  2.13 

Douglass  Colony  (Gilbert  Avenue)  _  _   37  1.91 

Fairview    66  2.24 

Garfield 74  2.24 

Mary  Dill 73  1.95 

Oyler 96  1.90 

Sands 134  1.89 

Westwood    73  2.77 

Average  grade  placement  for  701  pupils  2.128 

This  average  of  2.128  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  grade  placement  given 
in  the  average  of  all  in  Table  33  as  2.115,  the  difference  between  2.128  and  2.115 
being  one-tenth  of  a  school  month.  The  adequacy  of  the  sampling  of  schools 
used  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  is  thus  established. 
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Table  31 


Second  Grade  Test  Distributions  on  the  Gates  Test  2 : — Word,  Phrase 
and  Sentence  Meaning  (All  Second  Grade  Pupils) 


Score 

Reading  Grade 

Number    of 

|    Reading  Grade 

Number  of 

Placement 

Pupils 

Score 

Placement 

Pupils 

44-45 

Above  3.60 

188 

20-21 

1     2.35-2.40 

277 

42-43 

Above  3.60 

181 

18-19 

2.25-2.30 

303 

40-41 

Above  3.60 

115 

16-17 

2.15-2.20 

349 

38-39 

Above  3.60 

121 

14-15 

2.05-2.10 

359 

36-37 

Above  3.60 

111 

12-13 

1.90-2.00 

345 

34-35 

3.50-3.60 

101 

10-11 

1.70-1.80 

322 

32-33 

3.30-3.40 

115 

8-9 

1.60-1.65 

255 

30-31 

3.10-3.20 

160 

6-7 

1.50-1.55 

207 

28-29 

2.90-3.00 

150 

4-5 

1.40-1.45 

142 

26-27 

2.70-2.80 

193 

2-3 

1.30-1.35 

74 

24-25 

2.55-2.60 

215 

1 

1.20 

20 

22-23 

2.45-2.50 

239 

o 

1.00 

30 

Total 4,572 


Average  Grade  Placement 


2.39 


Standard  Grade 
Placement    ( 1 ) 


2.30 


Gates  Primary  Test  No.  3  is  planned  to  test  pupils'  ability  to  read 
and  understand  directions,  a  very  important  reading  skill.  On  this  test 
pupils  averaged  1.87,  a  grade  placement  representing  approximately  what 
pupils  should  do  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade,  or  about  four  months  be- 
hind the  standard  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  (See  Table  32.) 

Table  32 

Second  Grade  Test  Distribution  on  the  Gates  Test  3  : — Reading  of 

Directions  (All  Second  Grade  Pupils) 


Score 

Reading  Grade 

Number    of 

Reading  Grade 

Number    o: 

Placement 

Pupils 

Score 

Placement 

Pupils 

26-27 

3.60  &  above 

166 

10-11 

1.75-1.80 

426 

24-25 

3.20-3.40 

378 

8-9 

1.65-1.70 

507 

22-23 

3.00-3.10 

261 

6-7 

1.55-1.60 

557 

20-21 

2.60-2.80 

218 

4-5 

1.45-1.50 

458 

18-19 

2.40-2.50 

205 

2-3            1.35-1.40 

352 

16-17 

2.20-2.30 

240 

1 

1.30 

65 

14-15 

2.00-2.10 

280 

0 

1.00 

68 

12-13 

1.85-1.90 

347 

Total  . 

4,528 

Average  Grade  Placement 

1.87 

Standard  Grade 

Placement  ( 1 ) 

2.30 

(i: 


The  standard  grade  placement  designates  the  point  at  which  large  numbers  of 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  the  second  grade  throughout  the  country 
would  score,  on  this  test. 


The  third  test,  Haggerty  Reading  Examination  Sigma  1,  also  aims 
to  measure  pupils'  ability  to  comprehend  and  follow  printed  directions. 
On  this  test  the  average  score  represented  by  a  grade  placement  of  2.1 
was  approximately  two  months  behind  the  usual  average  score  through- 
out the  country,  which  is  2.3.  (See  Table  33.) 
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Table  33 

Second  Grade  Test  Distribution  on  the  Haggerty  Reading  Examination 

Sigma  1  (All  Second  Grade  Pupils) 


Score 

Number  of  Pupils 

Score 

Number  of  Pupils 

44-45 

3 

20-21 

122 

42-43 

1 

18-19 

136 

40-41 

5 

16-17 

145 

38-39 

8 

14-15 

223 

36-37 

15 

12-13 

269 

34-35 

24 

10-11 

286 

32-33 

32 

8-9 

358 

30-31 

51 

6-7 

465 

28-29 

64 

4-5 

646 

26-27 

82 

2-3 

766 

24-25 

92 

1 

376 

22-23 

91 

0 

315 

Total 

..  4,575 

| Average  grade  placement  2.115 
Average  (mean)  score   _  8.98|Standard  grade 

placement   ( 1 )    2.30 

( 1 )  The  standard  grade  placement  designates  the  point  at  which  large  numbers  of 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  the  second  grade  throughout  the  country 
would  score,  on  this  test. 

Interpretation  of  Test  Results — In  the  first  place  the  average  scores 
which  are  below  the  standard  average  for  the  country  and  the  very  large 
number  of  pupils  who  score  at  zero  or  slightly  above  raise  the  question 
of  whether  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  school  too  early  or  promoted 
to  second  grade  too  young.  The  scores  of  a  small  number  of  first  grade 
pupils  in  Cincinnati  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  are  in  Table  34 
compared  with  the  scores  obtained  with  first  grade  children  elsewhere 
in  order  to  determine  their  relative  ability  to  do  school  work  upon  en- 
trance. 

Table  34 

Scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  for  a  Sampling  of 

Entering  First  Grade  Children  in  Cincinnati  Compared  With 

National  Tentative  Standards 


Number  of  Pupils 

Score 

Cincinnati 

National  Tentative 
Standard 

110-120 
100-109 
90-  99 
80-  89 
70-  79 
60-  69 

4 
28 
59 
62 
58 
47 

83 
76 
109 
124 
92 
77 

50-  59 

40-  49 

30-  39 

0-  29 

25 

18 

16 

7 

69 
43 
27 
19 

Totals 

324 

719 

Average  Score _ 

75.9                        80.0 
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These  results  show  that  the  sample  of  first  grade  children  tested  in 
Cincinnati  has  about  the  same  distribution  as  those  tested  elsewhere.  The 
difference  in  the  averages  of  4.1  points  is  probably  not  significant.  A  line 
has  been  drawn  through  the  table  between  the  scores  of  59  and  60.  Pupils 
having  scores  above  the  line  are,  according  to  the  test  manual,  ready  to 
do  regular  first  grade  work.  Those  having  scores  below  this  line  probably 
require  a  greater  amount  of  individual  diagnosis  and  remedial  measures 
as  they  progress  through  the  first  grade,  than  the  others.  According  to 
these  results  on  this  sampling  the  first  grade  pupils  in  Cincinnati  seem  to 
be  fairly  well  prepared.  Cincinnati  regulates  well  the  age  of  entrance  of 
first  grade  children.  Very  few  children  below  the  age  of  five  years  and 
nine  months  are  allowed  to  enter.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  deficiency 
shown  in  certain  types  of  reading  ability  in  the  second  grade  has  not 
ordinarily  come  about  through  the  early  age  or  lack  of  aptitude  of  enter- 
ing first  grade  pupils. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  wide  variation  in 
average  scores  among  the  different  schools,  ranging  from  two  schools 
which  made  first  grade  scores  on  all  three  tests  to  seven  schools  which 
made  scores  equal  at  least  to  those  for  second  semester  of  second  grade 
on  all  three  tests.  (See  Table  35.)  This  situation  shows  the  need  for  a 
carefully  planned  supervisory  program,  including  measurement,  in  order 
that  methods  may  be  developed  to  provide  as  good  a  basic  education  for 
every  child  as  is  possible. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  tests  show: 

1.  Satisfactory  age  and  aptitude  to  do  acceptable  reading  work. 

2.  At  or  slightly  above  average  achievement  in  mechanical  aspects 
of  reading. 

3.  Below  average  achievement  in  reading  and  following  directions, 
or  in  using  reading  ability,  indicating  a  need  for  more  emphasis  on  these 
aspects  of  reading  instruction. 

Table  35 

Variations  Among  Schools  on  the  Average  Grade  Placement  Scores  in 
Second  Grade  Reading  Tests 

Average  Grade  Placement 
Name  of  School  Number  of  Average  of 

Pupils   (1) 

Sixth  District 141 

Twenty-third  District  71 

Avondale   145 

North  Avondale 31 

Bond  Hill 59 

Carson    89 

Central  Fairmont   —  44 

Chase    61 

Clifton            59                 2.66             2.49             2.79             2.19 


Haggerty 

Gates  2  and  3 

Gates  3 

Gates  2 

2.23 

2.23 

2.47 

1.99 

2.00 

2.00 

2.18 

1.81 

2.77 

3.08 

3.49 

2.67 

2.94 

2.99 

3.45 

2.53 

2.33 

2.45 

2.77 

2.13 

2.13 

2.19 

2.52 

1.86 

2.37 

2.34 

2.67 

2.01 

2.12 

2.53 
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College  Hill 52 

Mt.  Airy    9 

Columbian    53 

Cummins    64 

Douglass    58 

Gilbert  Avenue 37 

Dyer  162 

Fairview     66 

Garfield  74 

Guilford  71 

Harrison     34 

Hartwell 88 

Heberle  156 

Highlands     42 

Fulton 31 

Hoffman 64 

Evanston    49 

Mann    23 

Hyde  Park        64 

Kennedy 60 

Kilgour 72 

Kirby  Road 57 

Lincoln 64 

Linwood 32 

Mt.  Washington 28 

Madisonville    159 

Mary  Dill  73 

McKinley 94 

California 22 

Morgan    65 

Mt.  Adams 16 

North  Fairmont 36 

Oakley   .  93 

East  Oakley 40 

Oyler  96 

Peaslee   133 

Pleasant  Ridge 74 

Raschig     71 

Twelfth  District 84 

Riverside    34 

Roosevelt   54 

Sands                            -_  134 

Saylor  Park      30 

Stowe 108 

Jackson     91 

Sherman  63 

Taft         73 

Washington     97 

Webster 69 

Vine   .    70 

Westwood 73 

Cheviot     55 


2.64 

2.72 

2.93 

2.51 

2.69 

3.26 

3.35 

3.17 

1.92 

1.84 

2.03 

1.65 

2.17 

2.07 

2.29 

1.86 

1.93 

1.94 

2.24 

1.65 

1.91 

1.98 

2.29 

1.67 

1.88 

1.97 

2.23 

1.71 

2.24 

2.26 

2.54 

1.99 

2.24 

2.46 

2.77 

2.15 

2.08 

2.03 

2.22 

1.84 

2.11 

2.10 

2.35 

1.86 

2.01 

2.10 

2.39 

1.80 

2.18 

2.37 

2.60 

2.15 

2.05 

2.14 

2.41 

1.87 

1.91 

1.96 

2.19 

1.73 

2.45 

2.53 

2.89 

2.17 

2.04 

2.12 

2.41 

1.84 

2.06 

2.06 

2.30 

1.82 

2.46 

2.70 

3.11 

2.29 

2.58 

2.71 

3.03 

2.39 

2.40 

2.45 

2.73 

2.17 

2.20 

2.15 

2.44 

1.87 

1.66 

1.71 

1.81 

1.61 

1.81 

1.93 

2.18 

1.69 

2.01 

2.01 

2.21 

1.82 

1.99 

2.06 

2.35 

1.78 

1.95 

1.98 

2.15 

1.81 

1.74 

1.84 

2.04 

1.64 

1.60 

1.74 

2.01 

1.48 

1.88 

1.87 

2.07 

1.68 

1.73 

1.90 

2.11 

1.69 

1.68 

1.88 

2.12 

1.65 

2.13 

2.20 

2.52 

1.89 

1.83 

1.89 

2.17 

1.61 

1.90 

1.87 

2.10 

1.65 

1.88 

1.90 

2.10 

1.71 

2.73 

2.98 

3.45 

2.51 

1.82 

1.85 

2.04 

1.67 

2.08 

2.05 

2.29 

1.81 

2.24 

1.86 

2.04 

1.68 

2.04 

2.14 

2.40 

1.89 

1.89 

1.95 

2.16 

1.74 

2.33 

2.40 

2.69 

2.11 

1.69 

1.78 

1.95 

1.62 

1.92 

1.89 

2.13 

1.65 

1.76 

1.81 

2.02 

1.61 

2.35 

2.42 

2.69 

2.15 

2.07 

2.15 

2.42 

1.89 

1.87 

1.95 

2.18 

1.73 

2.26 

2.54 

2.79 

2.29 

2.77 

3.02 

3.43 

2.61 

2.48 

2.51 

2.73 

2.29 

2.41 

1.87 

2.36 

1.83 

3.31 

2.55 

2.20 

1.70 
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Whittier                 88  2.17  2.14 

Windsor  73  1.96  2.09 

Winton  Place  __  30  2.50  2.93 

Washburn            167  1.89  1.95 

Standard 
„  Grade 

Total      4,575  Placement  2.30  2.30  2.30  2.30 

( 1 )  The  number  of  pupils  here  given  is  the  number  taking  the  Haggerty  Reading 
Examination.  The  numbers  taking  the  Gates  Primary  Test  2  and  Gates  Primary 
Test  3  differ  slightly  from  these  figures.  The  total  for  the  Gates  Primary  Test 
2  is  4,572  and  the  total  for  the  Gates  Primary  Test  3  is  4,528. 

4.  Extreme  variation  in  reading  achievement,  indicating  the  need 
for  different  ability  groups  within  the  first  and  second  grades,  achieve- 
ment standards  for  promotion  into  second  grade,  and  the  immediate  grade 
adjustment  of  some  pupils  now  scoring  third  and  fourth  grade  achieve- 
ment. 

Fifth  Grade  Achievement — The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
(Intermediate  Battery)  used  in  the  fifth  grade  consists  of  separate  tests 
in  reading,  vocabulary,  arithmetic  fundamentals,  arithmetic  problems, 
English,  literature,  history  and  civics,  geography,  and  spelling.  The  tests 
were  given  to  736  fifth  grade  pupils  in  nine  schools:  Bond  Hill,  Carson, 
Garfield,  Douglas  Colony,  Fairview,  Mary  Dill,  Oyler,  Sands,  and  West- 
wood.  Reckoning  that  fifth  grade  pupils  who  have  been  in  school  more 
than  a  month  should  score  5.1  (five  school  years  and  one  month),  the 
test  scores  show  that  this  group  of  pupils  score  above  the  standard 
average  score  for  the  country  in  reading  comprehension,  vocabulary, 
English,  and  literature.  They  score  below  the  average  in  arithmetic  funda- 
mentals, arithmetic  problems,  history  and  civics,  geography,  and  spelling. 
(See  Table  36  and  Figure  II.) 

The  average  scores  on  these  tests  do  not  appear  to  be  alarmingly 
below  average.  They  do  however  show  great  variation  among  schools. 
With  some  schools  scoring  at  approximately  the  middle  of  fourth  grade 
and  others  making  scores  appropriate  to  second  half  of  the  fifth  grade, 
the  need  is  seen  for  grade  adjustment  of  individual  pupils,  re-examination 
of  the  fifth  grade  curriculum,  and  supervisory  attention  to  teaching 
methods. 

One  other  matter  deserves  attention  in  this  connection.  The  normal 
or  average  age  for  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  is  ten  years  and  seven  months 
whereas  the  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  average 
1 1  years  and  2  months.  That  is,  while  these  fifth  grade  pupils  are  achiev- 
ing normally,  on  an  average,  for  fifth  grade  pupils,  they  are  achieving 
at  a  level  of  one-half  school  year  below  that  generally  attained  by  pupils 
of  equivalent  age.  This  emphasizes  strongly  the  need  for  re-examining 
both  the  standards  set  by  the  curriculum  and  the  instructional  methods. 
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Table  36 

Grade  Placement  Scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Tests  by  Schools — Fifth  Grade 
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Bond  Hill 
Carson 
Douglass  Colony 

Fairview    

Garfield   

Mary  Dill  _ 

Oyler 

Sands  

Westwood 

Standard    grade 
placement  ( 1 ) 


66 

5.6 

5.6 

5.0 

5.2 

5.7 

5.6 

5.1 

5.4 

4.8 

5.3 

113 

5.1 

5.2 

4.8 

4.7 

5.2 

5.2 

4.8 

5.1 

4.8 

5.0 

30 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

82 

5.1 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

5.0 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.8 

70 

5.4 

5.5 

4.9 

5.2 

5.4 

5.4 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

5.2 

68 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

5.1 

5.1 

4.9 

5.0 

4.7 

5.0 

96 

4.9 

4.7 

4.8 

4.4 

4.9 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.6 

124 

4.9 

5.0 

4.6 

4.6 

5.1 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.6 

4.9 

87 

5.6 

5.7 

5.0 

4.9 

5.7 

5.6 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.3 

5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 


5.1  I  5.1  I  5.1  !  5.1  I  5.1  I  5.1 


5.1 


5.1  I  5.1  I  5.1 


( 1 )  The  standard  grade  placement  designates  the  point  at  which  large  numbers  of 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  fifth  grade  throughout  the  country 
would  score,  on  this  test. 
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Literature 
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Figure  II 


Achievement   on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  in  the 
fifth  grade  expressed  in  terms  of  grade  placement. 
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Seventh  Grade  Achievement — The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
(Advanced  Battery)  were  used  in  the  seventh  grade  to  test  the  same 
subjects  as  those  tested  in  the  fifth  grade.  These  were  reading,  vocabulary, 
arithmetic  fundamentals,  arithmetic  problems,  English,  literature,  history 
and  civics,  geography,  and  spelling.  The  tests  were  given  to  636  seventh 
grade  pupils  distributed  in  1 1  schools.  The  pupils  tested  were  those  who 
had  been  in  the  sixth  grade  the  year  previous  in  those  schools  in  which  the 
fifth  grade  tests  were  given.  These  particular  pupils  were  tested  in  order 
to  get  the  same  sampling  of  pupils  as  was  obtained  in  arranging  for  the 
fifth  grade  testing. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  fifth  grade  achievement,  there  are  two  com- 
parisons which  may  be  made.  First,  how  does  the  achievement  of  these 
seventh  grade  pupils  compare  with  that  of  other  seventh  grade  pupils? 
Second,  how  does  the  achievement  of  these  seventh  grade  pupils  compare 
with  that  of  pupils  of  the  same  age?  In  comparison  with  the  achievement 
of  other  seventh  grade  pupils  throughout  the  country  Cincinnati  pupils 
stand  moderately  high,  since  they  are  above  the  average  in  reading  com- 
prehension, English,  literature,  history  and  civics,  and  geography.  (See 
Table  37  and  Figure  III.)  The  only  serious  deficiency  in  this  regard  seems 
to  be  in  spelling,  in  which  the  Cincinnati  seventh  grade  pupils  fall  to  a 
grade  placement  of  6.6,  or  5  school  months  below  the  standard  score. 


Table  37 
Average  Grade  Placement  Scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 

Tests — Seventh  Grade 


er  of  7th 
Pupils  in 
ol 

Grade  Placement  on  Tests 

CJ 

School   (1) 

OS 

a 

to 

a  S 

§  6 

-C 

3 

C 
TO 

u    in 

a 

c 

•2 

&8 

-a 

u 

a 

•a  S 
«  6 

Numb 

Grade 

Schc 

OS 

TO 
O 
> 

<U-, 

•S3 

a 
H3 

u 
i-J 

o  u 
£  > 

D3 

o 

a 

"3 

a 

>  = 
« 

T3    4) 
C    U 

to  ja 

1 

80 

7.0 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

7.3    7.3 

7.4 

6.4 

6.9 

7.1 

2 

49 

7.7 

7.2 

6.7 

7.0 

7.5 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

6.7 

7.3 

7.1 

3 

16 

6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6.5 

7.0 

6.9 

6.1 

6.5 

7.1 

4 

68 

7.3 

7.0 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

7.8 

6.8 

7.7 

6.4 

7.2 

7.1 

5 

69 

7.2 

6.8 

7.4 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

6.6 

7.1 

7.1 

6 

65 

7.0 

6.8 

7.2 

7.1 

6.8 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

6.5 

7.1 

7.1 

7 

86 

6.8 

6.6 

6.8 

6.9 

6.7 

7.0 

7.2 

7.3 

6.3 

6.8 

7.1 

8 

18 

7.1 

7.2 

6.2 

6.7 

6.8 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

6.2 

6.9 

7.1 

9 

20 

8.8 

8.2 

7.9 

8.1 

8.2 

8.5 

8.3 

8.5 

7.7 

8.2 

7.1 

10 

|   103 

7.4 

7.0 

7.3 

7.4 

7.2 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

6.6 

7.3 

7.1 

11 

62 

8.3 

8.0 

7.6 

7.4 

8.0 

18.3 

7.9 

8.2 

7.2 

7.9 

7.1 

Standard  Grade 
Placement   (2) 


7.1  |  7.1  |  7.1  |  7.1  |  7.1  |  7.1  |  7.1  |  7.1  |  7.1  |  7.1 


( 1 )  The  schools  are  numbered  in  this  table  rather  than  named  because  the  average 
grade  placements  are  given  only  to  show  the  variations  in  achievement  by  differ- 
ent groups  of  pupils  and  also  because  these  particular  schools  did  not,  in  sev- 
eral cases,  have  the  pupils  tested  in  their  schools  last  year  and  are  therefore  not 
responsible  for  their  achievement  in  these  particular  tests. 

(2)  See  note  under  Table  31. 
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The  other  method  of  comparing  achievement  is  on  the  basis  of  age. 
The  Cincinnati  seventh  grade  pupils  taking  the  test  were  on  an  average 
13  years  and  1  month  of  age.  Normally  pupils  of  this  age  achieve  at  a 
grade  level  above  7.5,  as  indicated  in  Figure  III.  In  relation  to  age  norms 
seventh  grade  pupils  are  therefore  below  standard  in  reading  comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary,  arithmetic  fundamentals,  arithmetic  problems,  English, 
and  spelling. 


Standard 

grade 

placement 


Grade  place- 
ment  stand- 
ard for  pu- 
pils of  this 
age 


5                6 

o                6. 

5        ' 

0 

7- 

5 

W/V//////////////M^^^^ 

y///////////////^^^^^^ 

7.1 
7-1 

w//////////^ 

^^^^M^^Wm^m^ 

w//////m///)?^ 

^   7-2 

2«^mJ^^ 

W///////A 

w///////////^ 

V//////AV 

w///////////A^^^^ 

V///////////A 

**m^d^^m*ki  6.6 

^^^J^mmWm%^%^ 

^7-2 

8.0 


Beading  comprehension 

Reading  vocabulary 

Arithmetic  fundamentals 

Arithmetic  problems 

English 

Literature 

History  and  civics 

Geography 

Spelling 

Average  on  all  tests 


Figure  III  Achievement  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  in  the 
seventh  grade  expressed  in  terms  of  ^rade  placement. 

Summarizing  the  achievement  results  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades, 
it  may  be  stated  that: 

1.  These  pupils  achieve  approximately  the  normal  scores  for  their 
grades. 

2.  These  pupils  achieve  less  than  pupils  of  equivalent  ages. 

3.  Great  variation  in  achievement  between  schools  indicates  a  need 
for  better  supervision  of  instruction  in  order  to  bring  uniformly  good 
methods  of  instruction  and  curriculum  materials  into  all  schools. 

4.  Achievement  in  social  studies  subjects  is  satisfactorily  attained  in 
the  upper  elementary  grades. 

5.  The  poorest  achievement  is  in  spelling  and  arithmetic. 

Tenth  Grade  Achievement— In  the  tenth  grade,  the  Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Tests  and  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  were  given  to  355  students  in  the  tenth  grade  of  5  of  the 
regular  high  schools.  The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests  measure  reading 
ability  in  several  different  fields  of  high  school  work  and  as  such  may  be 
considered  an  achievement  test.  The  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  is  a  scholastic  aptitude  test. 
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The  average  score  made  by  these  students  on  the  Iowa  Reading 
Tests  was  107,  which  is  considerably  above  the  norm  of  82.  The  average 
score  on  the  American  Council  Examination  was  95,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  norm  for  pupils  of  this  age  as  derived  from  the  distribution  of 
scores  given  in  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  State-wide  use  of  this 
examination  in  Iowa. 

Table  38 

Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading 
Tests — Tenth  Grade 


Scores 


jNumbcr  of  Students] 


Scores 


[Number  of  Students 


190-199 

2 

180-189 

5 

170-179 

4 

160-169 

15 

150-159 

12 

140-149 

24 

130-139 

27 

120-129 

29 

110-119 

42 

90-99 

35 

80-89 

35 

70-79 

45 

60-69 

16 

50-59 

16 

40-49 

3 

30-39 

6 

-  - 

100-109           | 

39 

|      Total                      | 

.^355 

Average  Score 

107 

Grade  Placement 

11.8 

Standard  Score 

82 

Grade  Placement 



10.1 

Table  39 

Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination — Tenth  Grade 


Scores 


[Number  of  Students 


Scores 


|Number  of  Students 


180-189 

2 

170-179 

4 

160-169 

5 

150-159 

10 

140-149 

14 

130-139 

23 

120-129 

32 

110-119 

28 

90-99 

43 

80-89 

40 

70-79 

30 

60-69 

35 

50-59 

30 

40-49 

17 

0-39 

16 

100-109           | 

26 

|      Total   .               .    |_. 

355 

Average  Score 

95 

Grade  Placement 

10.1 

Standard  Score 

__95 

Grade  Placement 

10.1 

These  results  show  no  deficiency  in  aptitude  or  achievement  for  the 
tenth  grades  as  a  group.  The  wide  range  in  the  distribution  of  scores 
given  in  Tables  38  and  39,  however,  show  that  there  must  be  many  prob- 
lems of  individual  adjustment  and  teaching  present  in  Cincinnati  at  the 
tenth  grade  level. 
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Pupil  Adjustment 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  adjustment  of  individual  pupils.  No 
adjustment  is  complete  unless  all  three  stages  are  consummated.  The  first 
is  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  level  of  development  and  capacity  of  the 
pupil  as  well  as  his  interests  and  social  background;  the  second,  placement 
of  each  child  in  that  section  of  the  curriculum  which  best  fits  his  needs; 
third,  the  modification  of  portions  of  the  curriculum  either  as  to  content 
or  method  of  instruction  so  as  to  make  the  final  adjustment  between  the 
curriculum  and  the  pupil.  The  possibilities  of  adjustment  begin  when 
children  enter  the  elementary  school  and  continue  throughout  the  whole 
school  life  of  the  individual. 

The  survey  staff  has  investigated  the  promotion  practices  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  has  made  studies  of  the  adjustment  of  pupils  at  several  levels 
of  the  school  system  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  the  present 
practices  help  to  provide  for  pupils'  individual  needs  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  demonstration  of  the  type  of  investigation  which 
the  school  system  can  carry  on  of  its  own  accord. 

Age  of  First  Grade  Entrance — Too  early  entrance  to  the  first  grade 
is  avoided  in  Cincinnati  by  requiring  that  five-year-old  children  who  are 
candidates  for  the  first  grade  make  a  high  score  on  an  individual  mental 
test.  This  is  a  commendable  regulation,  since  it  brings  into  first  grade  a 
more  homogeneous  group  in  regard  to  school  readiness  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

Table  40  shows  that  92  percent  of  Cincinnati  children  enter  the  first 
grade  for  the  first  time  at  the  commonly  accepted  age,  that  is,  between  5 
years  9  months  and  7  years  3  months.  This  figure  of  92  percent  compares 
favorably  with  an  average  percent  of  73.9  percent  for  the  18  cities  used 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  in  this  study.  The  number  of  children  entering 
below  the  usual  age  in  Cincinnati  is  5.9  percent,  as  compared  with  the 
usual  average  of  22.8  percent. 

Failure  in  First  Grade — The  percent  of  failure  in  the  first  grade  in 
the  Cincinnati  schools,  according  to  data  gathered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school-year  1934-35,  was  20.8.  That  is,  one  child  in  every  5  fails  in 
the  first  grade.  This  is  2  percent  above  the  average  of  18.8  percent  found 
in  18  cities.  Since  the  schools  set  the  entrance  age  and  abide  by  it,  it  is 
evident  when  one  child  in  five  fails  to  do  first  grade  work  satisfactorily 
that  the  work  of  first  grade  either  is  not  well  planned  or  is  not  well 
taught. 

Failure  in  Seventh  Grade — The  data  given  in  Table  41  show  that 
the  pupils  coming  into  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  are 
older  than  pupils  entering  the  seventh  grade  in  the  18  cities  with  which 
comparisons  are  being  made.  The  percent  of  failure  in  the  seventh  grade 
in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  according  to  data  gathered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1934-35,  was  8.1,  while  the  average  percent  of  failure  found 
in  18  other  cities  was  only  seven-tenths  of  one  percent.  Eight  percent 
failure  in  the  seventh  grade  is  exceptionally  high,  indicating  again  that 
curriculum  changes  are  needed  and  that  promotion  practices  should  be 
examined. 
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Table  40 

Percentage  of  Pupils  Enrolling  for  the  First  Time  at  Each  Age 

Level  in  Grade  1 


Age                   1 

Number  of  Pupils 

Percent 

Average  for  18  School 
Systems  (1)    (Percent) 

5 
5M 

1 

277 

5.9 

0.4 

2.6 

19.8 

6    

7      ___ 

2,054 

1,944 

305 

43.9 

41.6 

6.5 

37.5 

28.4 

8.0 

7Vi    

8    

V/i    

9  and  over 

69 

15 

5 

5 

1.6 

0.3 
0.1 
0.1 

2.4 
0.5 
0.3 
0.1 

Total 

4,675 

100.0 

100.0 

Underage 
Normal  Age  (2)_. 
Overage        

278 

4,303 

94 

5.9 

92.0 

2.1 

22.8 

73.9 

3.3 

(1)  The  18  school  systems  comprise  the  18  cities  reported  upon  by  Mort  and 
Featherstone  in  their  "Entrance  and  Promotion  Practices  in  City  School  Sys- 
tems." Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

(2)  The  normal  age  span  for  grade  one  in  schools  using  annual  promotion  includes 
all  children  6,  dYi,  and  7  years  of  age. 

Table  41 

Percentage  of  Pupils  Enrolling  for  the  First  Time  at  Each  Age 
Level  in  Grade  Seven,,  in  Cincinnati 


Age 

Number  of  Pupils 

Percent 

Average  for   18  Cities 
(Percent) 

10 

1 

9 

54 
237 

0.0 
0.2 
1.2 
5.2 

0.3 

n 

1.6 

5.4 

HH 

12.4 

12 

833 
1,069 

754 

18.2 
23.2 
16.4 

24.0   . 

uy2 

13    

21.3 
13.3 

\V/2 

14 

509 
369 
293 
194 
117 
139 

11.5 
8.0 
6.4 
4.2 
2.6 
2.9 

8.8 
5.1 

14^ 

15    

16  and  over      

4.4 
1.9 
1.0 
0.5 

Totals       _ .    _ 

4,578 

100.0 

100.0 

Underage    ( 1 ) 

Normal  Age 

Overage 

301 
2,656 
1,621 

6.6 

57.8 
35.6 

19.7 
58.6 
21.7 

Totals 

4,578 

100.0 

100.0 

( 1 )   The  normal  age  span  for  grade  seven  in  schools  using  annual  promotion  includes 
all  children  12,  12^,  and  13  years  of  age. 
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Failure  in  Tenth  Grade — Table  42  gives  the  data  gathered  from  the 
tenth  grade  of  the  senior  high  schools  of  Cincinnati. 

Table  42 

Percentage  of  Pupils  Enrolling  for  the  First  Time  at  Each  Age 
Level  in  Grade  Ten  (Or  First  Year  of  Senior  High  School) 


Age 

Number  of  Pupils 

Percent 

Average  for  18  School 
Systems   (Percent) 

12J/2  and  under 

13     

13H    

14      

14M 

3 

17 

56 

239 

0.0 
0.1 
0.6 
2.1 
9.0 

0.2 
0.2 
2.0 
6.1 
13.5 

15      

15H    

16  ._    ._    _ 

626 
683 
402 

23.5 
25.7 
15.1 

26.3 
22.2 
13.6 

\ey2  

17    

17H    

18    

18H    

19  _ 

279 

167 

106 

46 

26 

5 

5 

10.5 
6.3 
4.0 
1.7 
1.0 
0.2 
0.2 

7.2 
4.1 
2.0 
1.0 
0.7 
0.4 

19J/2  and  over 

0.5 

Totals 

2,660                  100.0 

100.0 

Underage 
Normal  Age  ( 1 ) 
Overage 

315 

1,711 

634 

11.8 
64.3 
23.9 

22.0 
62.1 
15.9 

Totals                    |              2,660 

100.0 

100.0 

( 1 )   For  schools  using  annual  promotion  the  normal  age  span  for  grade  ten  includes 
all  pupils,  15,  153^2,  and  16  years  of  age. 

This  shows  that  the  students  in  the  tenth  grade  are  older  than  in  most 
school  systems.  The  overageness  is,  however,  less  than  in  the  seventh 
grade.  The  percent  of  failure  in  the  tenth  grade  in  the  Cincinnati  schools, 
according  to  data  gathered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1934-35,  was 
13.0.  The  average  percent  of  failure  in  this  grade  for  18  cities  was  but 
2.0. 

General  Picture  of  Acceleration  and  Retardation — Table  43  gives 
the  general  picture  of  acceleration  and  retardation  for  the  school  year 
1933-34.  These  figures  show  a  great  retardation  of  increasing  intensity 
up  to  and  including  the  fifth  grade.  In  the  sixth  grade  and  even  through 
the  ninth  grade  the  retardation  remains  high.  The  drop  in  overageness  at 
the  tenth  grade  level  is  related  to  the  break  in  the  school  system  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  grade — the  break  between  the  junior  high  school  and  the 
senior  high  school.  Two  factors  operate  to  cut  down  the  number  of  over- 
age students  at  this  point.  One  is  that  pupils  leave  the  junior  high  school 
and  enter  vocational  schools.  Such  students  are  not  all  overage  pupils, 
but  are  more  likely  to  be  such  than  other  pupils.  The  other  factor  is  that 
it  is  easier  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  because  there  is 
a  natural  break  in  the  school  system  which  offers  an  excuse  to  leave  to 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  continue  in  school. 
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These  figures  are  in  agreement  with  the  more  detailed  data  on  cer- 
tain grades  given  previously.  In  general,  the  figures  show  that  in  spite  of 
entrance  to  school  at  the  most  commonly  accepted  age  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  failure  and  consequent  retardation.  This  condition  increases 
the  load  of  the  elementary  school.  The  number  of  years  required  by 
pupils  to  finish  the  elementary  school  in  Cincinnati  is  greater  than  in 
most  cities. 

In  effect,  the  elementary  segment  of  the  school  system  is  for  large  numbers 
of  pupils  not  a  seven-year  course  but  an  eight,  nine,  or  even  a  ten-year 
course.  The  cost  of  elementary  education  is  thereby  increased.  Not  only 
is  this  condition  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  additional  expense 
incurred  in  providing  these  many  retarded  pupils  with  instruction,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  for  the  extra  years,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  children  themselves.  The  great  amount  of  failure  indicates  a  general 
lack  in  fitting  the  curriculum  to  the  pupil.  This  general  lack  of  adjustment 
is  more  apparent  in  the  early  grades — particularly  in  the  first  four  or  five. 
The  next  paragraphs  of  this  report  will  attempt  to  show  some  of  the  types 
of  maladjustment  caused  by  the  current  instructional  and  promotional 
practices  in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

(a) 
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Chart — Grade  Placement  Scores 
Figure  IV — Showing   the   overlapping   of  achievement  in   three  ability   sections 
of   a   fifth   grade:    (a)    The   overlapping   between   a   low  ability   and   a   medium 
ability  section;    'b)    the  overlapping  between  a  low  ability  and  a  high  ability 
section. 
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Ability  Grouping  as  Now  Practiced  in  Cincinnati — In  Cincinnati 
most  of  the  individual  schools  practice  some  sort  of  ability  grouping. 
The  bases  upon  which  such  grouping  is  made  are  most  often  given  as  (a) 
teacher  rating  of  achievement,  (b)  mental  ability  test  results,  (c)  achieve- 
ment test  results,  and  (d)  chronological  age.  As  a  check  upon  the  methods 
used  the  survey  staff  examined  the  achievement  of  three  ability  sections 
in  the  fifth  grade  of  one  of  the  elementary  schools  on  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test.  Figure  IV  shows  the  overlapping  between  the  low 
section  and  medium  section  and  also  between  the  low  section  and  the 
high  section.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  there  is  only  a  little  differ- 
ence between  the  low  and  the  medium  ability  sections  and  even  a  con- 
siderable overlapping  between  the  low  ability  section  and  the  high  ability 
section.  If  this  random  sample  of  the  kind  of  ability  grouping  is  at  all 
representative  of  the  practice  in  Cincinnati  it  would  seem  highly  desirable 
to  make  improvements  of  the  practice. 

Individual  Pupil  Adjustment — The  survey  staff  has  on  hand  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mass  data  on  school  acceleration  and  retardation,  age  at 
entrance  to  various  grades  and  test  results,  the  test  records,  and  other 
data  on  individual  pupils.  Two  types  of  cummulative  maladjustment  of 
pupils  stand  out  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  These  concern  (a)  pupils  of 
normal  or  nearly  normal  age  who  are  not  placed  correctly  in  view  of 
their  achievement,  and  (b)  overage  pupils  who  should  be  taken  out  of 
their  present  grades  and  in  view  of  the  short  time  of  school  life  before 
them  should  be  placed  in  various  types  of  work  according  to  their  interests 
and  abilities.  In  order  to  show  the  prevalence  of  such  individual  cases 
the  records  of  one  fifth  grade  in  one  elementary  school  will  be  considered. 
If  several  cases  may  be  discovered  in  one  of  the  67  elementary  schools, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  cases  may  be  found  in  a  large  proportion  of 
if  not  in  all  the  other  elementary  schools.  Only  the  fifth  grade  will  here 
be  considered.  Whatever  conditions  are  found  in  the  fifth  grade  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  exist  in  the  other  upper  elementary  grades,  since  the 
mass  figures  on  retardation  and  failure  were  found  to  be  about  the  same 
for  several  of  the  upper  elementary  grades. 

For  this  purpose  that  fifth  grade  will  be  used  which  was  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  need  for  more  exact  ability  grouping.  For  examples  of  the 
first  type  of  individual  maladjustment  involving  pupils  of  normal  or  nearly 
normal  age  who  are  not  placed  correctly  in  view  of  their  achievement,  the 
survey  staff  turned  to  the  high  ability  section.  The  pupils  attaining  the 
three  highest  average  scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  were 
selected  as  representing  possibilities  of  maladjustment  in  this  respect. 
Their  scores  on  the  different  sub-tests  and  their  ages  were  plotted  for 
study.  Figure  V  shows  graphically  the  results.  The  attainment  of  these 
pupils  is  on  an  average  of  all  the  tests  one  year  above  the  national  norm 
and  still  more  above  the  average  for  pupils  of  Cincinnati.  They  are  doing 
particularly  well  in  reading,  comprehension,  English,  and  literature.  Al- 
though they  are  in  a  high  ability  section,  the  group  has  within  it  a  very 
wide  range  of  ability,  and  since  the  class  is  large  it  almost  certainly 
precludes   individualized   work.   Therefore   the   solution   the   school   has 
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INDIVIDUAL   PROFILE   CHART 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  :    Intermediate  Battery  —  Complete 
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Chart — Individual  Profile  Chart 

Explanation:  The  scale  on  the  left  shows  the  grade  placement.  The  figures  give  the  grade  and  the 
number  of  school  months.  The  scale  at  the  right  shows  the  average  age  corresponding  to  the  grade 
placements.  The  straight  line  shows  the  actual  grade  placement  (51).  The  other  three  lines  show  the 
grade  placement  scores  in  various  sub-tests  for  three  pupils. 

Figure  V—  Records  of  three  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  showing 
the  possibilities  of  educational   maladjustment  of  type    (a). 
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attempted  to  make  here — that  of  a  rough  classification  —  is  not  the  true 
solution.  In  cases  such  as  these  either  one  of  two  solutions  seems  best. 
First,  classification  may  be  made  so  that  pupils  like  these  have  a  chance 
to  compete  with  others  of  nearly  equal  achievement.  The  grade  designa- 
tion in  itself  is  not  important.  Second,  such  pupils  may  receive  an  extra 
promotion.  In  some  cases  this  should  occur  only  after  extra  coaching  on 
weak  points.  Ideally  the  school  should  so  classify  its  pupils  that  those  of 
more  than  average  ability  may  progress  through  the  school  without 
"skipping."  At  the  same  time  the  progress  should  be  such  that  the  pupil 
is  always  challenged  to  do  his  best,  be  this  through  some  method  of 
"enrichment"  or  combination  of  "enrichment"  with  "acceleration."  To 
deny  acceleration  to  any  and  all  pupils  in  a  school  system  means  not  only 
that  the  level  of  progress  will  tend  to  become  slow,  but  that  pupils  who 
have  lost  out  by  late  entrance  to  school,  sickness,  traveling,  or  other 
reason,  are  doomed  to  a  lower  plane  of  activity  throughout  the  elementary 
school  period.  Many  even  more  extreme  cases  than  those  given  here  can 
be  found  among  the  records  of  other  elementary  schools. 

Next  will  be  considered  the  case  of  overage  pupils  who  have  but 
a  short  school  life  before  them.  The  oldest  pupils  in  the  school  may  rep- 
resent such  cases;  so  the  records  of  the  three  oldest  pupils  in  these  three 
sections  will  be  studied.  The  test  records  and  ages  of  these  three  are 
given  in  Figure  VI.  From  a  study  of  the  mass  data  presented  previously 
it  is  known  that  pupils  as  overage  as  these  will  usually  leave  school  very 
soon.  In  such  cases  it  seems  that  the  best  policy  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pupil  is  to  place  each  child  in  whatever  curriculum  or  courses  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  for  him  regardless  of  grade  placement.  Ordinarily 
this  means  that  such  pupils  as  these  should  have  an  opportunity  to  engage 
in  junior  high  school  work  before  leaving  school.  They  will  probably 
never  reach  junior  high  school  if  they  continue  in  school  under  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  promotion  now  existing  in  Cincinnati. 

The  cumulative  maladjustment  of  the  students  presented  here  makes 
it  impossible  to  prescribe  a  school  program  which  will  recreate  for  them 
their  educational  and  vocational  possibilities.  All  that  can  now  be  done 
is  to  analyze  each  case  and  prescribe  from  the  whole  public  school  cur- 
riculum what  is  thought  will  be  best  for  the  student  who  will  leave  school 
at  the  end  of  another  year  or  two.  The  exact  adjustment  will  vary  with  the 
individual  case.  For  some  pupils  a  retarded  or  low  ability  class  in  the 
elementary  school  itself  will  be  the  solution.  Such  a  class  need  however 
not  be  concerned  with  all  the  subjects  found  in  the  regular  elementary 
grades.  Another  more  frequent  adjustment  is  the  promotion  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  junior  high  school,  where  because  of  certain 
aptitudes  or  interests  the  pupil  will  find  certain  courses  in  which  he  can 
succeed  fairly  well. 
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Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  :   Intermediate  Battery  —  Complete 
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Individual  Profile  Chart 

Explanation:  The  scale  on  the  left  shows  the  grade  placement.  The  figures  give  the  grade  and  the 
number  of  school  months.  The  scale  at  the  right  shows  the  average  age  corresponding  to  the  grade 
placements.  The  straight  line  shows  the  actual  grade  placement  ( 51 )  •  The  other  three  lines  show  the 
grade  placement  scores  in  various  sub-tests  for  three  pupils. 

Figure  VI  — Records  of  three  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  showing 
the  possibilities  of  educational   maladjustment  of  type    (b). 
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Illustrations  have  been  given  of  specific  maladjustments  found  among 
the  pupils  of  Cincinnati.  There  are  many  other  types  of  maladjustment 
which  could  easily  be  pointed  out  if  space  permitted.  Most  if  not  all 
problems  of  adjustment  are  amenable  to  the  process  involved  in  the  three 
steps  of  adjustment  already  mentioned.  First,  identification  should  be 
made  of  the  individual  pupil's  abilities,  interests,  probable  future  educa- 
tion, and  related  factors.  This  is  essential  in  the  adjustment  scheme.  Ad- 
justment without  this  knowledge  would  be  chaotic.  The  accuracy  of 
knowledge  about  individual  pupils  is  increased  greatly  by  the  use  of  tests 
and  measurements — physical,  medical,  mental,  achievement,  and  social. 
The  second  factor  in  adjustment  is  the  placement  of  the  pupil  in  those 
classes  or  subjects  which  seem  to  offer  possibilities  for  optimum  growth. 
To  make  such  adjustment  it  is  necessary  to  disregard  at  times  the  curri- 
culum sequences  set  up  by  the  school.  The  third  factor  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  instruction  in  the  class  to  the  individual  members  of  the  class.  All 
these  means  of  adjustment  are  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  (a)  policies 
of  promotion  and  adjustment  set  up  by  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers;  (b)  the  presence  of  services  in  school  such  as  counseling  which 
may  deal  with  such  maladjustments;  and  (c)  the  existence  of  facilities 
for  diagnosing  the  needs  of  individual  children  through  tests  and  ratings. 
The  third  means  of  adjustment  mentioned,  namely,  the  adaptation  of  in- 
struction in  the  classroom,  is  the  particular  responsibility  of  the  classroom 
teacher  aided  by  proper  supervision,  equipment,  and  material,  and  with 
the  help  of  administrative  devices  such  as  ability  grouping. 

Teachers  should  be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  these  functions  and 
part  of  their  efficiency  as  teachers  should  depend  on  this  sort  of  adjust- 
ment service.  In  any  case,  however,  there  should  be  uniform  methods 
established  in  a  school  system  through  a  centralized  agency,  otherwise 
different  schools  or  segments  of  the  school  system  will  probably  work  at 
cross  purposes.  This  is  illustrated  in  Cincinnati  by  the  fact  that  the 
junior  high  school  offers  a  variety  of  subjects  appropriate  to  pupils  of 
the  ages  12  to  15,  while  the  practice  in  the  elementary  school  in  this 
regard  is  to  the  contrary — it  tends  to  keep  large  numbers  of  these  ser- 
iously overage  pupils  on  the  level  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

In  Cincinnati  schools  all  of  these  factors  for  the  proper  adjustment 
of  pupils  should  be  considered  in  planning  for  the  future.  Not  only  should 
specialized  services  be  furnished  for  securing  and  analyzing  objective 
data  about  individual  pupils,  but  supervision  should  be  provided  which 
will  tend  to  help  teachers  use  efficiently  those  methods  which  are  adapted 
to  their  groups.  The  training  of  prospective  teachers  should  likewise  be 
examined  carefully  in  order  to  bring  into  the  school  system  those  who 
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understand  the  principles  of  pupil  adjustment,  can  adapt  teaching  methods 
and  curriculum  content  to  various  types  of  classes,  and  are  amenable 
to  changing  conditions  in  the  educational  field. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  no  centralized  direction  or  supervision  of  achievement 
testing  or  other  standardized  testing,  except  intelligence  testing,  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools. 

2.  Entering  first  grade  children  have  normal  aptitude  to  do  regular 
first  grade  work. 

3.  Second  grade  children  score  nearly  two  school  months  below 
the  standard  grade  placement  on  the  average  of  three  standardized  tests. 

4.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  average  reading  grade  placements 
of  second  grade  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  The  average  achievement  of  fifth  grade  pupils  in  reading  compre- 
hension, vocabulary,  arithmetic  fundamentals,  arithmetic  problems,  Eng- 
lish literature,  history  and  civics,  geography,  and  spelling  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  fifth  grade  pupils  throughout  the  country,  but  significantly  below 
that  of  pupils  of  the  same  age. 

6.  The  average  achievement  of  seventh  grade  pupils  in  reading 
comprehension,  vocabulary,  arithmetic  fundamentals,  arithmetic  problems, 
English,  literature,  history  and  civics,  geography,  and  spelling  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  seventh  grade  pupils  throughout  the  country,  but  signifi- 
cantly below  that  of  pupils  of  the  same  age. 

7.  The  scholastic  aptitude  of  tenth  grade  students  in  the  regular 
high  school  is  normal  and  the  achievement  in  reading  above  normal. 

8.  Entering  first  grade  children  are  at  the  usual  age  for  school  en- 
trance. 

9.  Overageness  in  the  seventh  and  tenth  grades  is  extreme,  being 
over  35  percent  in  the  seventh  grade  and  about  24  percent  in  the  tenth 
grade.  Corresponding  overage  percentages  for  the  18  cities  with  which 
comparisons  are  being  made  are,  respectively,  22  percent  and  16  percent. 

10.  Cincinnati  has  a  very  high  rate  of  failure  throughout  all  the 
segments  of  its  school  system — the  average  failure,  for  boys  and  girls 
combined,  being  greater  in  all  three  grades  investigated  (the  first,  seventh, 
and  tenth)  than  in  any  of  the  18  cities  with  which  comparisons  are  being 
made. 

11.  Ability  grouping  in  a  typical  school  proved  upon  investigation 
to  be  inadequate. 
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12.  An  investigation  of  the  adjustment  of  individual  pupils  showed 
that  there  are  many  pupils  needing  various  educational  adjustments. 
Among  the  important  types  requiring  adjustment  are  (a)  pupils  of  normal 
or  nearly  normal  age  who  are  not  placed  correctly  in  view  of  their 
achievement,  and  (b)  overage  pupils  who  should  be  taken  out  of  their 
present  grades  and  in  view  of  the  short  period  of  school  life  before  them 
should  be  placed  in  various  types  of  work  according  to  their  interests 
and  abilities. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  weaknesses  revealed  by  the  survey  achievement  testing 
program  in  the  elementary  school  be  a  starting  point  for  making  a  re- 
examination of  the  curriculum,  the  methods  of  instruction— with  special 
attention  to  the  possibilities  for  individual  instruction— and  the  super- 
visory program.  Since  the  test  results  showed  a  particular  weakness  in 
early  instruction  in  reading,  the  attack  on  the  problem  might  profitably 
be  begun  in  that  field. 

2.  That  in  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  Service  (now  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau)  there  be  established  a  division  of  achievement  testing  and 
group  mental  testing.  This  division  should  take  over  the  group  mental 
testing  work  of  the  present  psychological  laboratory. 

3.  That  the  division  of  testing  supervise  the  counselors  in  the  schools 
in  the  techniques  of  testing  as  a  means  of  pupil  adjustment. 

4.  That  counselors  be  given  responsibilities  in  the  individual  schools 
in  addition  to  their  other  duties  as  follows:  (a)  All  group  testing,  (b)  the 
classification  of  pupils,  and   (c)   adjustments  of  individual  pupils. 

5.  That  the  testing  division  establish  a  regular  testing  program  for 
the  purpose  of  (a)  adjustment  of  individual  pupils,  (b)  ability  grouping, 
(c)  improvement  of  instruction,  (d)  evaluation  of  the  school  program,  and 
(e)  measurement  in  experimental  work. 

6.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  take  care  of  two  types  of  malad- 
justed pupils  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  namely,  (a)  the  superior  pupil 
now  retarded  as  to  grade  placement,  (b)  the  overage  pupil. 

7.  That  in  general  no  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools  shall  fail  of 
promotion  in  any  grade  more  than  once,  and  that  any  pupil  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  of  junior  high 
school  experiences  regardless  of  his  academic  achievement. 

8.  That  the  discovery  of  maladjusted  pupils  be  carried  out  through 
the  following  methods:  (a)  Studies  of  overageness  and  underageness;  (b) 
studies  of  non-promotion;   (c)   analysis  of  scores  of  individuals  on  valid 
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achievement  and  mental  tests;  and  (d)  a  consideration  of  the  pupil's 
interests,  home  background,  physical  defects,  probable  stay  in  school,  and 
related  factors. 

9.  That  the  division  of  testing,  together  with  committees,  develop  a 
system  of  cumulative  record  forms  with  the  view  to  establishing  a  system 
which  will  be  most  helpful  in  pupil  adjustment. 
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GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  APPLICABLE 
TO  ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  noted  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
dealing  with  the  respective  divisions  of  the  school  program,  certain  ones 
are  here  offered  as  applying  uniformly  to  all  levels  of  education  carried 
on  through  the  day  schools.  For  the  more  nearly  complete  functioning 
of  these  schools  in  terms  of  the  purposes  of  education  as  set  forth  in 
Chapter  4,  it  is  recommended: 

1 .  That  the  philosophy  of  education  as  set  up  in  Chapter  4  be  applied 
so  as  to  affect  the  whole  school  system,  vertically  to  include  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  through  senior  high  school  and  horizontally  to  include 
all  departments.  This  should  result  in  a  revised  curriculum  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

2.  That  greater  provision  be  made  for  individual  differences,  es- 
pecially for  the  gifted  child. 

3.  That  there  be  further  extension  of  the  parental  education  program 
throughout  the  schools  in  order  to  bring  about  closer  relationship  of  home 
and  school.  This  should  be  done  not  only  through  organized  study  classes, 
but  also  through  frequent  visits  of  parents  to  classrooms. 

4.  That,  in  order  to  secure  further  coordination  of  the  program,  there 
be  gradual  elimination  of  or  reduction  in  the  number  of  special  subject 
teachers  through  a  policy  of  (a)  requiring  training  in  "special  subjects" 
as  a  part  of  teachers'  pre-service  training,  especially  for  lower  elementary 
grades,  and  (b)  providing  for  departmentalization  for  special  subjects 
in  upper  grades  and  high  schools. 

5.  That  the  practice  of  homogeneous  grouping  be  extended  on  the 
basis  of  a  scientific  study  to  be  made  by  the  director  of  the  Psychological 
Laboratory,  Directors  of  Primary  and  Upper  Elementary  Grades,  the 
assistant  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers.  The  variation  in  situ- 
ations from  small  to  large  schools  should  receive  special  attention  in  the 
form  of  possible  modifications  in  grouping. 

6.  That  more  emphasis  be  given  in  all  schools  to  those  school  activi- 
ties that  have  value  for  leisure  time,  such  as  nature  study  and  science, 
music,  physical  education,  recreational  reading,  and  fine  and  applied  arts. 

7.  That  in  order  to  improve  teaching  techniques,  machinery  be  de- 
vised for  sharing  worth-while  procedures  and  committee  group  findings 
with  the  whole  school  system.  This  program  should  be  initiated  through 
demonstration  lessons  and  through  supervisory  bulletins. 

8.  That  a  definite  policy  be  formulated  for  the  system  as  a  whole 
with  regard  to  failure  and  promotion.  Such  formulation  of  policy  should 
be  based  upon  a  study  of  grade  levels  and  subject  fields  where  the  great- 
est number  of  failures  occur.  Causes  of  failure  should  be  listed  and  care- 
fully checked  by  all  teachers  for  a  given  period  of  time,  as  a  basis  for 
further  study. 
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9.  That  as  an  administrative  policy  definite  provisions  be  made  for 
increasing  the  use  of  such  community  educational  facilities  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati Art  Museum,  the  Public  Library,  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and 
others  equally  fine. 

10.  That  a  centralized  testing  program  be  administered  regularly 
through  the  Superintendent's  office,  with  more  uniformity  than  now  exists 
in  the  selection  of  tests,  the  time  of  testing,  and  the  uses  made  of  test 
results;  and  that  special  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  value  of  tests  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis  and  grouping. 

11.  That  cumulative  records  be  so  planned  as  to  include  such  items 
as  health,  attendance,  school  progress,  standard  test  scores,  social  adapta- 
tion, emotional  status,  and  individual  abilities  and  aptitudes. 

12.  That  adequate  library  provision  be  made  for  all  schools  and 
classes  and  that  there  be  adequate  funds  for  the  purchase  of  supple- 
mentary reading  material. 

13.  That  textbook  provisions  be  made  as  rapidly  as  new  courses  of 
study  are  developed. 
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Part  III 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF 


Chapter  11 
TEACHER  PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS 

The  teacher  is  the  most  important  single  factor  determining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  school.  The  administrative,  financial,  supervisory,  and 
most  other  services  of  a  school  system  revolve  around  the  activities  of 
the  teacher  and  of  the  children  in  his  charge.  Expenditures  for  salaries  of 
professional  workers  in  a  typical  school  system  are  much  larger  than  all 
other  school  expenditures  combined.  Even  slight  improvements  in  per- 
sonnel policies  and  practices  affecting  hundreds  or  thousands  of  teachers 
in  a  given  system  may  increase  materially  the  returns  from  the  school 
expenditures. 

The  staff  personnel  services  of  the  Cincinnati  city  schools  affect 
more  than  2,000  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  other  profes- 
sional workers.  In  addition,  there  are  more  than  500  civil  service  em- 
ployees including  janitors,  engineers,  and  clerical  employees. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  chapter  of  the  survey  report  is  to  in- 
dicate the  stage  to  which  activities  related  to  staff  personnel  have  ad- 
vanced in  Cincinnati  and  to  indicate  briefly  governing  principles  and  ap- 
proved practices  in  other  school  systems  that  suggest  the  directions  in 
which  further  advancement  may  be  attained.  Some  topics  relating  to 
teacher  personnel  are  discussed  in  other  sections  of  the  survey  report. 
They  include,  among  others,  the  salary  schedule;  salaries  of  educational 
employees;  pay  for  teacher  absence;  health  provisions  for  the  staff;  living 
costs;  teaching  load;  and  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

Organization  of  Personnel  Services;  The  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Personnel  Service 

Administrative  Organization — Who  administers  the  major  staff  per- 
sonnel services  of  the  city  schools?  What  facilities  and  staff  are  pro- 
vided for  their  administration? 

Foremost  among  the  many  agencies  concerned  with  activities  affect- 
ing the  staff  personnel  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  is  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel,  a  combined  service  and  administrative  unit,  the  Director  of 
which  is  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  proposed 
change  of  name  of  this  unit  to  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service  is 
indicated  in  Chapter  14. 

The  office  of  the  Director,  as  a  part  of  the  city  school  administra- 
tion proper,  is  a  comparatively  new  development.  From  1906  to  1930, 
the  preparation  of  the  appointment  lists  of  the  city  schools  was  a  function 
of  what  is  now  Teachers  College,  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  municipal 
institution.   In   September,    1930,  the  personnel   functions  of  the  institu- 
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tion  relating  to  city  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  cooperative  student 
teaching,  were  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  city  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  director  of  the  cooperative  student  teaching  activities  at 
the  time  of  this  important  change  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  made  Director  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Personnel  of  the 
city  schools,  an  office  he  still  holds.  The  office  as  organized  under  the 
city  school  system  has,  therefore,  developed  in  this  new  administrative 
environment  during  a  relatively  brief  period  when  financial  retrenchment 
rather  than  extension  of  educational  and  administrative  services  was  a 
necessity. 

The  Director,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  utilizes  the  services 
of  most  administrative  and  service  units,  and  of  many  individuals.  Even 
his  routine  duties  constantly  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  majority 
of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  officers  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
with  the  teaching  staff.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  activities  relating 
to  staff  personnel  which  are  not  now  connected  with  this  Bureau. 

An  official  statement  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  is  found  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  June  16,  1930,  the  year  in  which 
the  present  Bureau  was  organized.  In  general  these  provisions  are  fol- 
lowed in  actual  practice,  and  are  stated  as  follows: 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel 
( 1 )  to  receive,  classify,  and  file  for  use  all  applications  for 
teaching  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  schools;  (2)  to  ascertain 
and  verify  the  formal  educational  qualifications  and  teaching  rec- 
ords of  all  such  applicants,  and  evaluate  them  according  to  the 
standards  prescribed  for  entrants  in  the  Cincinnati  school 
system;  (3)  to  arrange  and  keep  such  information  so  as  to*be 
conveniently  available  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistants  in  selecting  teachers  for  appointment;  (4)  to  keep 
such  information  concerning  teachers  in  the  Cincinnati  service  as 
the  superintendent  may  require  for  use  in  considering  promo- 
tions and  transfers  of  teachers  within  the  system;  (5)  to  pass 
upon  the  educational  qualifications  of  all  teachers  as  the  basis  of 
administering  the  salary  schedules;  (6)  to  receive  requests  from 
principals  of  schools  for  substitutes  for  teachers  who  may  fail 
to  meet  their  classes,  to  communicate  promptly  with  suitably 
qualified  substitutes  who  have  been  appointed  to  teach  such 
classes,  and  to  procure  their  services  in  such  cases;  and  (7) 
to  keep  such  records  as  may  be  needed  or  useful  in  determining 
what  services  have  been  rendered  by  substitute  teachers  in  the 
schools. 

The  Director  of  Personnel  is  also  the  Clerk  of  the  Cincinnati  City 
Board  of  School  Examiners,  an  agency  authorized  by  State  law.  He 
administers  the  routine  work  of  the  Board,  including  the  local  certifica- 
tion of  certain  types  of  teacher.  He  also  prepares  and  administers  the 
eligible  list,  but  does  not  have  full  responsibility  for  the  nomination  of 
teachers  for  night,  summer,  and  vocational  schools.  The  assignment  of 
teachers  to  specific  positions  is  not  considered  a  function  of  the  Director. 
Although  the  program  of  cooperative  student  teaching  conducted  by  the 
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University  of  Cincinnati  is  of  direct  interest  to  the  Director  of  Personnel 
in  selecting  teachers  and  in  other  respects,  he  has  few  if  any  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  this  program. 

No  definite  procedure  now  exists  whereby  supervisory  records  of 
the  achievements  or  relative  standing  of  regular  teachers  in  the  class- 
room, when  such  are  kept,  may  be  made  regularly  and  available  to  the 
Director.  In  other  words,  he  has  no  systematic  check  upon  the  validity  of 
criteria  now  set  up  for  the  selection  of  teachers.  Practically  no  facilities 
for  long-continued  research  have  been  provided.  Moreover,  while  the 
records  of  preparation  and  experience  upon  which  teacher  selection  and 
advancement  on  the  salary  schedules  are  primarily  based  are  maintained 
by  the  Bureau,  recommendations  for  dismissals  of  teachers  and  transfers 
of  weak  or  failing  teachers  in  service  to  more  suitable  positions  within 
the  city  system  are  not  the  functions  of  the  Director. 

The  administrative  unit  in  charge  of  payroll  procedure  is  the  division 
of  finance,  which  prepares  the  payrolls.  This  division  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Business  Manager.  The  State  pension  and  retirement  system 
is  administered  locally  through  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Teachers'  contracts  are  filed  with  this  officer.  State  law  in  part  determines 
these  arrangements,  but  salient  materials  relating  to  these  three  functions 
in  many  cases  are  not  available  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel, 
even  though  directly  related  to  its  work. 

The  important  matter  of  initiating,  conducting,  or  supervising  specific 
teacher  welfare  activities,  such  as  the  advancement  of  teachers'  mental 
and  physical  health,  is  not  considered  the  concern  of  the  existing  Bureau 
of  Personnel.  The  Director  and  teachers  of  Physical  Education  conduct 
some  excellent  programs  for  staff  members  along  lines  appropriate  to 
their  work.  The  Director  of  Personnel  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
sonnel activities  affecting  civil  service  workers. 

Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel — The  staff  consists  of  the  Director 
and  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  clerical  assistants.  The  addition 
of  the  services  of  a  part-time  clerical  helper  is  needed  immediately  to 
assist  in  administering  the  substitute  teacher  service  during  its  period  of 
greatest  activity,  November  to  March,  and  to  assist  in  completing  per- 
sonnel records.  When  financial  conditions  permit,  a  qualified  full-time 
clerical  assistant  and  an  assistant  of  professional  grade  who  can  handle 
some  of  the  details  with  which  the  director  is  now  engaged  should  be 
appointed.  An  indication  of  the  specific  needs  for  these  extra  staff  mem- 
bers will  be  given  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Provision  by  the  city  school  system  of  traveling  expenses  for  the 
Director  to  visit  cities  with  advanced  personnel  practices  or  to  visit 
placement  offices  or  other  sources  of  teacher  supply  is  not  made.  Such  a 
provision  would  constitute  an  investment  by  the  city  that  would  be  re- 
paid many  times  over. 

Scheduling  of  Work — The  Director  has  scheduled  in  a  systematic 
manner  the  many  parts  of  his  work  that  are  seasonal  in  nature,  and  thus 
utilizes  to  the  maximum  extent  the  services  of  his  small  office  force.  Un- 
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fortunately,  his  typical  working  day  is  to  a  large  extent  taken  up  with 
minor  administrative  and  other  details  that  he  alone  must  handle  under 
present  conditions.  This  leaves  him  very  little  time  to  make  detailed 
studies,  formulate  policies,  or  make  long-time  plans  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  personnel  services.  If  his  office  is  to  continue  to  grow  in  useful- 
ness, it  is  essential  that  he  be  given  more  time  for  these  more  significant 
aspects  of  his  work. 

Office  Facilities  and  Equipment — The  present  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Personnel,  in  common  with  a  number  of  other  administrative  offices, 
suffers  by  reason  of  inadequate  floor  space  and  much  congestion  and 
noise.  Opportunities  for  personal  consultation  of  a  private  nature  by  the 
Director  with  applicants,  teachers,  and  others  are  not  now  conveniently 
available. 

Records  and  Reports — Insofar  as  the  Director  of  Personnel  has  been 
assigned  specific  duties,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  eligible  list,  or 
of  substitute  teaching,  care  and  thoroughness  are  evident  in  the  neces- 
sary records  and  files  maintained.  Records  of  personnel  services  not 
under  his  immediate  control  are  not  available  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Bureau.  Filing  space  and  facilities  are  utilized  to  the  utmost  limit.  Pro- 
visions in  the  Bureau  for  keeping  personnel  records  of  a  semi-confidential 
or  confidential  nature  under  lock  are  not  made. 

Good  beginnings  have  been  made  in  setting  up  records  of  a  uniform 
and  convenient  size,  especially  in  the  substitute  teaching  service,  but  the 
forms  as  a  whole  that  relate  to  personnel  do  not  yet  constitute  a  complete 
and  uniform  system  of  records  and  reports.  Most  of  the  records  could 
be  kept  on  cards  of  standard  sizes,  rather  than  on  the  usual  &]/^x\\" 
mimeographed  or  printed  sheets  or  on  forms  of  miscellaneous  sizes.   ( 1 ) 

Records  of  the  physicial  fitness  of  teachers  in  service  and  ratings 
of  applicants  and  teachers  for  diagnostic  supervisory  purposes  are  not 
kept.  While  very  definite  records  are  kept  of  the  amount  of  college  work 
taken  by  individual  teachers  in  service  as  a  means  of  determining  salary 
schedule  increments,  the  kind  of  preparation  in  service  taken  by  teachers, 
as  related  to  the  specific  professional  needs  of  the  positions  they  hold,  is 
not  a  matter  of  detailed  record  in  the  Bureau  of  Personnel.  On  the  basis  of 
existing  records  the  guidance  of  teachers  toward  selection  of  courses  or 
topics  cf  study  to  remedy  individual  weakness  would  appear  unduly 
difficult. 

While  some  separate  forms  relating  to  personnel  practices  are  avail- 
able, p'ersonnel  rules  and  regulations  and  descriptions  of  practices  are  not 
published  and  made  easily  available  to  those  interested,  as  part  of  a  larger 
publicity,  information,  and  school  interpretation  program  of  the  system. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  information  of  this  nature  that  might  be 
brought  together  advantageously  in  one  or  more  publications.  The  future 
development  of  the  records  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel 

( 1 )  See  Engelhardt,  N.  L.  and  Engelhardt,  Fred.  Public  school  business  adminis- 
tration. New  York,  N.  Y.,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1927  (p.  186-218). 
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Service  will  not  be  completed  until  all  records  having  to  do  directly  with 
the  personnel  problems  ordinarily  faced  in  a  well  developed  personnel 
office,  are  either  centralized  or  made  immediately  available  to  this  office. 

In  general,  the  Bureau  functions  in  a  situation  that  is  growing,  and 
that  will  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  future.  The  administration  has  wisely 
delegated  additional  functions  to  the  Bureau  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
Director  has  built  solidly  the  foundations  for  whatever  services  have 
been  entrusted  to  him.  There  is  great  danger,  however,  that  the  high 
grade  professional  service  of  which  the  Bureau  is  capable  may  be  unduly 
subordinated  to  routine  administrative  work  of  a  clerical  nature.  Al- 
though temporarily  retarded  by  the  general  financial  retrenchment  neces- 
sary in  the  system,  the  growth  of  the  Bureau  tends  toward  a  much  wider 
scope  of  activity  and  to  much  greater  fields  of  usefulness  to  the  teaching 
staff.  It  cannot  fulfill  its  function  completely  until  it  holds  more  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  a  highly  competent  and  effective  staff,  and 
for  the  initiation,  development,  and  standardization  of  methods  of  dealing 
with  personnel  problems  wherever  they  occur. 

Teacher  Supply  and  Demand,  Turnover,  Tenure,  and  Retirement 

Supply  and  Demand — Does  Cincinnati  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  who  meet  the  minimum  employment  qualifications  set  up?  Will 
the  supply  remain  adequate  in  the  future? 

During  the  year  ended  June,  1933,  more  than  2,500  letters  of  appli- 
cation were  considered  in  Cincinnati.  About  1900  of  these  preliminary 
applications  eventuated  in  more  or  less  formal  applications.  Of  the  1900, 
about  1300  eventually  were  placed  on  file.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
applicants  were  placed  in  Cincinnati  in  1933-34.  As  in  other  cities,  the 
over-supply  of  teachers  is  greatest  in  high  school  academic  subjects,  and 
least  in  vocational  subjects  and  work  of  special  type  such  as  that  of  the 
visiting  teacher. 

The  policy  normally  followed  of  employing  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  outside  teachers,  a  favorable  salary  schedule,  a  tradition  of  secure 
tenure  for  teachers  despite  annual  reappointments,  and  the  presence  of 
a  large  municipal  university  and  teachers  college,  constitute  conditions 
that  are  quite  favorable  for  the  continuance  in  Cincinnati  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  teachers.  The  relatively  high  preparation  required  for  the  em- 
ployment of  elementary  teachers — roughly  a  year  higher  than  in  most 
comparable  cities — renders  it  desirable  to  safeguard  the  present  sources 
of  supply,  and  to  maintain  provisions  that  tend  to  hold  teachers  now  in 
service.  Since  unbalanced  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  tend  to 'appear 
in  cycles,  present  conditions  of  marked  teacher  over-supply  in  all  proba- 
bility will  disappear  as  economic  conditions  improve. 

Teacher  Turnover — Is  the  rate  of  teacher  turnover  excessive  in 
Cincinnati?  Data  concerning  the  percent  of  teacher  turnover  during  the 
years  between  1917-18  and  1930-31,  when  depression  influences  began 
to  result  in  an  abnormally  low  rate,  are  shown  in  Table  44.  The  per- 
centage of  teacher  turnover  in   1917-18  was  7.02;  in   1924-25,  6.76;  and 
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1930-31,  3.94.  Abundant  evidence  indicates  that  the  rate  has  remained 
quite  low  during  the  depression.  Table  44  also  shows  that  despite  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  teachers  from  1863  in  1924-25  to  2102  in  1930- 
31,  there  was  a  general  tendency  for  the  number  of  resignations  to  de- 
crease after  1924-25. 

Total  losses  from  all  causes  during  the  years  immediately  before 
the  depression  amounted  to  a  little  less,  on  the  average,  than  100  teachers 
annually.  In  the  future,  some  of  the  losses  encountered  during  the  de- 
pression in  all  probability  will  be  made  up,  and  the  pre-depression  rate 
of  increase  in  personnel  will  in  part  prevail  for  a  few  years,  especially  in 
the  high  schools.  The  size  of  the  elementary  school  staff  in  Cincinnati, 
as  in  most  American  cities,  is  slackening  in  growth.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  will  eventually  reach  a  standstill  and  even  a  possible  decline  as 
the  general  decrease  in  the  birthrate  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary pupils.  Eventually,  of  course,  these  decreased  enrollments  will 
be  reflected  in  the  high  schools. 

Table  44 

Distribution  of  Turnover  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools, 
1917-18  to  1930-31  Inclusive  (1) 


Year 


Number  Leaving  the  Service 
for  the  Reasons  Indicated 
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1917-18 

1566 

1918-19 

1551 

1919-20 

1606 

1920-21 

1659 

1921-22 

1696 

1922-23 

1721 

1923-24 

1795 

1924-25 

1863 

1925-26 

1958 

1926-27 

2034 

1927-28 

2010 

1928-29 

2048 

1929-30 

2099 

1930-31 

2102 

75 

14 

8 

13 

110 

68 

18 

4 

19 

109 

82 

8 

5 

13 

108 

96 

3 

10 

1 

110 

62 

36 

6 

10 

114 

74 

22 

8 

12 

116 

74 

21 

8 

15 

118 

89 

18 

8 

11 

126 

79 

22 

10 

5 

116 

75 

25 

10 

10 

120 

48 

17 

5 

14 

1 

85 

55 

28 

12 

10 

105 

38 

13 

15 

15 

81 

30 

22 

12 

18 

1 

83 

7.02 
7.03 
6.73 
6.63 
6.73 
6.74 
6.63 
6.76 
5.92 
5.90 
4.23 
5.12 
3.86 
3.94 


1 )   Taken  from  research  studies  by  Rudolph  Jacobs  and  Oscar  Martin,  University 
of  Cincinnati. 


Teacher  Tenure — There  is  no  State  teacher  tenure  law  in  Ohio,  in 
the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term.  Cincinnati  like  other  Ohio 
cities  appoints  new  teachers  for  one  year,  and  reappoints  old  ones  an- 
nually. Despite  this  custom,  tenure  in  the  city  schools  in  actual  practice 
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is  secure.  No  evidence  was  found  that  teachers  are  particularly  concerned 
personally  over  the  matter  of  reappointments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  reap- 
pointments have  not  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  until  early 
Fall,  and  during  immediately  preceding  years  they  were  not  made  until 
quite  late  in  the  Spring,  usually  in  May. 

Very  few  teachers  are  retired  under  70  years  of  age  because  of  loss 
of  physical  or  mental  vigor  and  effectiveness,  and  they  are  only  rarely 
continued  in  service  beyond  this  age.  Physical  examinations  are  not  re- 
quired of  teachers  after  appointment  in  Cincinnati.  Dismissals  of  teachers 
are  not  often  undertaken,  one  reason  for  this  no  doubt  being  the  fact  that 
adequate  data  are  not  collected  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  teachers. 

It  is  an  approved  practice  throughout  the  country  to  protect  teachers 
against  unfair  dismissal,  but  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  pupils  against 
incompetent  or  undesirable  teachers.  After  a  probationary  period  of  ser- 
vice for  two  or  three  years,  the  tenure  of  the  teacher  is  not  disturbed 
during  efficient  and  satisfactory  service.  Indefinite  tenure  is  granted, 
however,  only  upon  clear  evidence  of  satisfactory  preliminary  prepar- 
ation, successful  experience,  and  professional  growth.  It  permits  the  dis- 
missal of  unsatisfactory  or  incompetent  teachers  for  clearly  demonstrable 
causes  (2). 

Teacher  Retirement  System — Cincinnati  had  a  local  teacher  retire- 
ment system  from  1897  to  1920.  In  the  latter  year  the  system  was  taken 
over  by  the  State.  In  general  plan  and  administration  the  present  system 
in  many  respects  ranks  high  among  those  of  the  24  States  now  having 
State-wide  teacher  retirement  or  pension  provisions. 

The  compulsory  superannuation  retirement  age  is  70  in  the  case  of 
most  teachers.  According  to  the  law,  any  teacher  who  is  a  member  of 
the  retirement  system  (except  a  new  entrant  with  less  than  five  years  of 
service)  and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years  may  retire  upon  ap- 
plication. Any  teacher  who  has  completed  36  years  of  total  service  may 
retire  upon  application,  if  a  member  of  the  retirement  system,  on  a  com- 
muted superannuation  allowance.  Retirement  with  disability  allowance 
is  accorded  a  teacher  with  not  less  than  ten  years  of  experience  preceding 
his  retirement,  who  was  a  member  of  the  system  in  each  of  such  ten 
years  which  were  subsequent  to  1920. 

According  to  the  law,  the  allowance  upon  superannuation  retirement 
consists  of  "(a)  An  annuity  having  a  reserve  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
teacher's  accumulated  contributions  at  that  time;  and  (b)  a  pension  of 
equivalent  amount;  and  (c)  an  additional  pension,  if  such  teacher  is  a 
present  teacher,  equal  to  one  and  one-third  percentum  of  his  average  final 
salary  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service  certified  in  his 
prior-service  certificate."  (3).  The  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  teacher  and 
by  the  Board  of  Education  are  definitely  prescribed  in  the  State  law.  In 
general,  the  provisions  made  are  fair  to  teachers. 

(2)  National  Education  Association.  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  Tenure  Prob- 
lems. Report,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Association,  July,  1930.  Page  3. 

(3)  Ohio  School  Laws.  Compiled  by  John  L.  Clifton.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Heer  print- 
ing co..  1928,  p.  470.  G.  C.  7896-35. 
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One  tendency  in  the  operation  of  the  State  retirement  system  is  to 
increase  teacher  tenure.  In  actual  practice,  the  system  does  not  assist  the 
administration  to  any  great  extent  in  retiring  teachers  under  70  who  may 
have  passed  the  age  of  reasonable  professional  effectiveness.  Cincinnati, 
like  most  large  cities  with  relatively  well-prepared  staffs  and  with  es- 
tablished traditions  of  safeguarding  the  tenure  of  their  teachers,  has  a 
full  share  of  aged  teachers.  (See  Table  51.)  While  mature  teachers  are 
among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  any  school  system,  provision  of  neces- 
sary means  for  bringing  directly  to  administrative  attention  the  full  extent 
of  possible  inefficiency  due  to  advanced  age,  as  well  as  other  causes,  is 
everywhere  desirable.  This  problem  is  becoming  more  and  more  pressing 
in  large  cities,  since  the  average  length  of  teaching  life  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

While  it  is  commonly  recognized  that  the  usual  retirement  age  of 
70  years  is  arbitrarily  determined,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  teachers  who  may  make  outstanding  contributions  when  past  70,  in 
all  probability  there  is  a  much  larger  number  who  should  retire  earlier, 
for  their  own  happiness  as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils 
under  their  charge.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  retirement  provisions 
of  some  cities  and  States.  There  have  been  appreciable  tendencies  in 
teacher  retirement  legislation  in  the  country  as  a  whole  to  retire  teachers 
upon  a  basis  of  30  years  of  service;  to  lessen  the  amount  of  service  re- 
quired for  disability  benefits;  and  to  grant  refunds,  in  case  of  withdrawal 
from  service,  more  extensively  and  more  generously  than  in  the  early 
years  of  teacher  pension  history.  (4). 

First  steps  in  meeting  the  problem  in  Cincinnati  might  well  include: 
The  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Personnel  to 
include  more  vital  participation  in  the  transfer  and  dismissal  of  teachers; 
the  assemblage  of  more  complete  data  concerning  the  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  social  factors  that  enter  into  teaching  effectivenes,  both 
generally  and  in  the  case  of  individual  teachers;  and  the  evaluation  on 
the  basis  of  merit  of  the  services  of  all  teachers.  Cincinnati  might  well 
take  the  lead  in  urging  retirement  provisions  which  would  make  earlier 
retirement  financially  possible  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  have  passed 
through  the  effective  periods  of  their  professional  lives  in  the  service  of 
the  children  of  the  city. 

Relationships  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati 

While  this  survey  does  not  include  an  investigation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  and  its  problems,  the  relationships  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  city  schools,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  educational 
services  rendered  the  city  schools  by  the  University,  including  Teachers 
College,  merit  attention.  Future  personnel  programs  in  the  city  schools 
can  best  be  realized  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  University,  the 
services  of  which  in  many  respects  constitute  the  capstone  of  the  educa- 

(4)  Keesecker,  Ward  W.  Teacher-retirement  systems.  Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S. 
Government  printing  office,  1934.  p.  9  (U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Bulletin  1934. 
No.  6) 
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tional  services  of  the  city.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  are  the 
services  of  the  University  now  realized  by  the  city  public  schools? 

Administrative  Relationships — Changes  made  in  organization  in  1930 
affect  materially  the  relationships  between  the  University  and  the  city 
schools.  In  1905,  the  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In  1930,  the  University  assumed 
sole  control,  and  financial  assistance  which  had  previously  been  given  to 
the  College  by  the  City  Board  of  Education  was  withwrawn.  The  pro- 
gram of  cooperative  student  teaching  is  still  under  the  control  of  Teachers 
College,  although  cooperative  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  city  school 
buildings  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  selected  city  teachers,  and 
the  student  teachers  themselves  are  paid  a  small  salary  by  the  city  Board 
of  Education  for  half-time  work. 

Changes  in  activities  of  Teachers  College  affecting  the  city  schools 
are  not  often  brought  about  or  planned  as  the  result  of  requests  by  city 
school  officers.  A  limited  number  of  cooperative  activities  other  than 
student  teaching  have  been  voluntarily  and  informally  undertaken  by  the 
College  and  the  city  school  staffs.  These  include  beginnings  in  cooper- 
ative work  in  the  reorganization  of  programs  of  preparation  for  teachers 
of  physical  education,  music,  certain  limited  types  of  high  school  work, 
and  of  a  few  other  fields.  A  few  theses  have  been  written  in  which  data 
from  city  school  records  were  used.  Further  projects  along  these  and 
similar  lines  in  all  probability  would  be  welcomed  by  Teachers  College. 

The  absence  of  a  single  agency  of  control  over  the  various  cooper- 
ative activities  directly  affecting  the  interests  of  the  city  schools  and  the 
University  renders  difficult  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  new  programs 
or  activities  that  are  of  interest  to  one  group  but  not  to  the  other.  Numer- 
ous adjustments  must  be  made  without  the  help  of  any  centralized  ad- 
ministrative means  for  making  them.  While  a  good  spirit  of  cooperation 
was  expressed  by  staff  members  of  both  groups,  the  administrative  situ- 
ation is  not  conducive  to  changes  in  present  practices.  A  coordinating 
committee  or  council,  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  consideration  of  all 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  present  educational  relationships 
of  the  city  schools  and  the  University,  would  provide  a  desirable  means 
for  handling  routine  matters  demanding  adjustment,  for  conducting  study 
and  research  on  problems  of  mutual  interest,  for  initiating  changes  in 
practices,  and  for  conducting  cooperative  programs  of  various  kinds  de- 
signed to  forward  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Facilities  of  the  University — The  institution  is  well  equipped  for 
services  to  the  city  schools,  and  has  a  staff  which  ranks  high  among 
those  of  other  institutions  of  higher  education  that  prepare  teachers. 
Teachers  College  is  housed  in  a  well-equipped  building  of  ample  size  con- 
structed by  the  city  and  opened  in  1931.  No  campus  training  school  is 
provided.  The  city  schools  are  used  for  student  teaching. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  undergraduate  student  body  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  regular  graduate  students  of  Teachers  College  are  drawn  from 
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outside  the  city.  Regular  students  of  Teachers  College  who  are  city  resi- 
dents are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $150  a  year;  non-residents,  $200. 
Teachers  in  service  and  other  special  or  irregular  students  who  take  less 
than  12  hours  of  work  per  week  are  charged  $6  per  semester  credit  hour. 

Teachers  College  maintains  two-year  and  three-year  programs  of 
study  for  prospective  teachers,  based  upon  two-year  liberal  arts  pre- 
requisites in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  liberal  arts  college 
of  the  University.  The  two-year  professional  course  of  Teachers  College 
following  the  two  years  of  liberal  arts  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education;  the  three-year  course  upon  the  same  basis  leads 
to  the  strictly  professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  taken  by 
most  prospective  Cincinnati  teachers  who  are  prepared  locally. 

Courses  and  curricula  offered  by  Teachers  College  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity cover  a  wide  range  and  are  specialized  in  both  strictly  professional 
and  liberal  subjects  to  a  degree  that  in  the  main  is  satisfactory.  Both 
Teachers  College  and  the  University  proper  conduct  programs  leading 
to  the  doctorate. 

Selection  of  Candidates  for  Preparation — Candidates  for  admission 
to  Teachers  College  must  have  completed  two  years  of  liberal  arts  or 
equivalent  work.  At  entrance  to  Teachers  College  a  rather  extensive 
program  of  student  evaluation  and  selection  is  carried  on.  Scores  on  in- 
telligence tests,  satisfactory  scholarship,  good  health,  satisfactory  per- 
sonality traits  insofar  as  they  may  be  ascertained,  personal  interviews, 
and  other  measures  are  all  given  place  in  the  initial  selective  process.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  preparation,  cooperative  student  teach- 
ing and  related  practicum  work  are  begun.  Again  selection  becomes  in- 
tense, since  the  city  schools  can  absorb  only  a  limited  number  of  fifth- 
year  graduates.  Only  a  highly  selected  group  is  permitted  to  enter  student 
teaching.  Thus  the  entrants  into  the  city  schools  who  have  come  through 
the  five-year  courses  of  Teachers  College  have  been  subjected  to  selective 
processes  during  the  last  years  of  their  period  of  preparation  not  equalled 
by  teachers  in  most  city  systems  elsewhere. 

Cooperative  Student  Teaching:  the  "Cincinnati  Plan" — The  basic 
ideas  underlying  the  Cincinnati  plan  of  cooperative  student  teaching  have 
stood  the  test  during  more  than  a  decade  of  administrative,  financial,  and 
other  changes  conditioning  the  operating  of  the  plan.  During  the  first 
semester  of  1934-35,  there  were  48  fifth-year  student  teachers  in  the 
city  public  schools — a  number  much  reduced  from  normal  years.  In  ad- 
dition, 12  student  teachers  were  given  practice  outside  the  city.  The 
student  teachers  in  the  city  schools  were  supervised  by  10  cooperating 
city  school  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  5  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  There  were  5  high  school  and  junior  high  school,  3 
upper  elementary,  and  7  lower  elementary  "centers,"  a  total  of  15,  located 
in  13  different  schools.  No  practice  center  within  the  city  for  Negro 
student  teachers  was  provided  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Provision  of 
such  a  center  would  meet  an  oft-expressed  demand. 

Student  teaching  centers  are  designated,  sometimes  late  in  the  fall, 
by  the  city  Superintendent  or  by  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents. 
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The  assignment  of  student  teachers  to  their  work  is  often  unduly  delayed. 
In  elementary  schools,  each  cooperating  public  school  teacher  is  respon- 
sible for  two  rooms  and  for  four  student  teachers  each  of  whom  is  em- 
ployed for  one-half  day.  In  the  kindergarten,  each  cooperating  teacher  is 
responsible  for  1  room  and  3  teachers;  in  secondary  schools,  for  2  teachers. 
The  cooperating  teachers  who  act  as  supervisors  are  now  paid  only  $100 
above  their  regular  annual  salary,  an  amount  reduced  from  a  former 
payment  of  $450. 

Although  the  cooperating  teachers  are  city  school  employees,  the 
supervision,  practicums,  conferences,  and  related  professional  prepar- 
ation of  student  teachers  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Teachers 
College  staff.  Cooperating  teachers  submit  marks  for  student  teachers, 
but  members  of  Teachers  College  staff  report  the  marks  that  are  entered 
in  the  records  of  the  University.  While  the  eligible  list  is  made  by  the 
city,  the  preliminary  rating  given  student  teachers  for  consideration  on 
the  eligible  list  is  made  by  the  staff  of  Teachers  College,  who  therefore 
in  effect  have  predominant  influence  in  determining  who  among  University 
students  shall  eventually  become  teachers  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools. 

Student  teachers  under  the  cooperative  student  teaching  plan  work 
one-half  day  for  the  entire  year.  With  their  student  teaching,  they  take 
related  practicum  instruction  and  advanced  courses  at  the  University. 
They  are  now  paid  at  the  net  rate  of  $367.50  per  year;  formerly  they  were 
paid  $800.  There  is  considerable  financial  strain  during  the  last  years  of 
preparation  upon  many  students  completing  the  five  years  of  college 
work.  Furthermore,  immediate  employment  upon  graduation  is  by  no 
means  certain  under  present  conditions. 

By  alternation  of  student  teachers  at  mid-year,  their  experiences 
are  extended  to  different  teaching  subjects  and  levels.  Often  young  men 
enter  elementary  school  student  teaching,  going  on  later  to  high  school 
work.  Two  years  of  experience  are  required  for  regular  full-time  ap- 
pointment to  high  school  positions.  The  time  spent  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  accepted  as  part  of  this  experience  requirement  for  regular 
high  school  appointment. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  cooperative  student  teaching  plan  that 
three  outstanding  features  prevail.  There  is  no  quantitative  difference  in 
the  amount  of  preparation  required  of  elementry  and  high  school  teachers; 
there  is  abundant  time  (five  years)  in  which  to  give  cultural,  general  pro- 
fessional, and  practical  laboratory  work  of  college  grade;  and  the  student 
teacher  is  given  much  practical  experience  in  a  real  public  school. 

In-Szrvice   Courses  and  Follow-Up   Work;   Guidance;   Research — 

When  the  present  single  salary  schedule  was  adopted,  it  was  expected 
of  every  teacher  that  he  would  secure  at  least  two  additional  units  of  pre- 
paration annually.  The  program  of  in-service  education  of  teachers  con- 
sequently was  expanded  greatly  at  Teachers  College.  Although  tuition 
was  charged,  enrollment  of  teachers  in  service  at  the  college  increased 
greatly,  until  the  coming  of  the  depression  and  a  "moratorium"  was  de- 
clared on  further  salary  increases.  Since  then  the  program  of  in-service 
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preparation  by  work  in  course  has  been  sharply  curtailed,  awaiting  the 
time  when  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  will  again  resume  their  educa- 
tional advancement  in  respect  to  elevating  standards  of  teacher  prepar- 
ation. The  present  stagnation  in  in-service  improvement  of  teachers  is 
most  unfortunate,  and  not  necessary  to  the  extent  that  exists. 

The  University  staff  formerly  conducted  follow-up  work  for  its 
graduates  in  the  city  schools,  but  has  not  done  so  recently  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Resumption  of  such  work  would  be  desirable.  Demon- 
stration classes  open  to  city  school  teachers,  once  provided,  are  now 
rarely  conducted  during  the  regular  school  year,  although  some  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  have  been  offered  on  a  limited  scale  in  connection 
with  summer  school  classes. 

When  enrolling  for  part-time  courses,  teachers  do  not  often  request 
detailed  guidance  of  institutional  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  elimin- 
ation of  gaps  in  preparation  or  weaknesses  in  teaching  performance. 
The  Teachers  College  staff  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  assist  in  such 
guidance,  which  would  doubtless  be  liberally  and  competently  afforded 
if  requests  accompained  with  informative  personnel  data  were  made  by 
the  city  school  authorities.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  even 
in  some  of  the  best  programs  of  teacher  preparation  and  of  general  edu- 
cation anywhere,  inexcusably  large  gaps  or  lack  of  balance  in  the  sum 
total  of  teachers'  general  or  professional  education  constantly  occur  (5). 
Cincinnati  teachers  in  normal  times  are  paid  for  additional  preparation, 
and  the  city  should  take  means  to  see  that  the  preparation  secured  is 
qualitatively  of  the  utmost  value  possible  to  the  teacher  and  contributes 
the  maximum  possible  to  his  professional  and  cultural  assets. 

In  the  future,  considerable  research  work  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  directions  of  advancement  that  should  be  followed  in  the 
city  schools.  City  school  officials,  with  the  abundant  facilities  for  high 
grade  research  work,  including  work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree, 
available  at  their  doors  in  a  city  institution,  should  make  the  utmost 
possible  use  of  these  advantages.  Not  only  research  and  study  to  meet 
the  usual  demands  of  thesis  writing  by  graduate  students  will  be  neces- 
sary, but  also  extensive  research  beyond  such  demands  if  any  advance- 
ment is  made  with  the  help  of  the  institution  in  evaluating  teacher  services, 
setting  up  criteria  for  selection  of  teachers,  and  developing  future  means 
for  advancing  the  growth  of  teachers  beyond  the  mere  accumulation  of 
academic  and  professional  credits. 

Teacher  Selection,  Certification,  Transfer,  and  Promotion 

Chief  among  the  problems  in  teacher  selection  are:  the  effectiveness 
of  the  methods  of  selection  used;  the  extent  to  which  the  most  promising 
sources  of  teacher  supply  are  utilized;  and  the  source  of  authority  in 
teacher  selection. 

The  Eligible  List — Appointment  of  regular  teachers  is  made  from  an 
eligible  list.  While  three  names  at  the  head  of  the  list  may  be  considered, 

(5)    See  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers,  Vol.  Ill,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Bulletin  1933,  No.  10. 
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in  practice  the  first  is  nearly  always  chosen  in  the  case  of  elementary 
teachers,  and  quite  commonly  in  the  case  of  high  school  teachers. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  eligible  list  varies  with  needs  for  new 
teachers.  The  appointment  lists  for  1933-34  contained  the  names  of  378 
highly  selected  candidates.  Revision  of  the  list  and  renewal  of  applica- 
tions are  made  annually.  The  lists  in  1934-35  include  applicants  for  ad- 
ministrative work,  but  these  are  maintained  for  information  only.  Ap- 
plicants for  transfers  are  also  listed,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  refer- 
ence. 

There  is  no  set  date  for  closing  consideration  of  applications.  Ap- 
pointment lists  are  ordinarily  submitted  in  late  May  or  early  June.  The 
possibility  is  obvious,  especially  in  normal  times,  of  losing  good  applicants, 
since  most  school  systems  appoint  teachers  earlier. 

The  preparation  of  the  eligible  list  is  made  with  care.  While  amounts 
of  preparation  and  experience  are  the  basic  elements  considered,  a  formula 
is  used  involving  the  use  of  ratings,  similar  to  the  college  "honor  point" 
system,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  preparation  or  record  of  the 
applicant.  A  rating  sheet  for  applicants  for  positions  has  been  in  use  for 
the  past  decade.  While  simple  and  easy,  to  use,  it  is  limited  in  scope,  and 
not  suitable  for  later  detailed  supervisory  or  diagnostic  purposes.  Super- 
visors interested  in  the  strong  points  and  weaknesses  of  newly-appointed 
teachers  in  service  would  profit  by  cooperative  study  with  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Personnel  Service  with  a  view  to  the  revision  of  this  form, 
since  data  of  much  value  in  developing  a  supervisory  program  for  future 
teachers  could  be  secured  at  the  time  evaluation  of  applicants  is  made. 

The  preparation  of  the  eligible  list  or  lists  and  their  administration 
should  be  completely  centralized  in  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel 
Service.  Compromises  in  this  respect  have  been  suggested.  There  should 
be  neither  exceptions  nor  compromises;  centralization  should  be  complete. 

The  chief  criticism  of  eligible  lists  in  most  cities  is  that  they  are 
prepared  and  administered  in  a  mechanical  way,  that  items  of  evaluation 
are  not  sufficiently  inclusive,  and  that  insufficient  flexibility  is  in  evidence 
when  appointments  are  made.  The  list  is  prepared  by  uniform  methods 
in  Cincinnati,  and  is  adhered  to  conscientiously.  It  is  conceded  that  ad- 
vantages might  be  gained  by  heeding  well-intentioned  criticism,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  outside  pressure  that  is  brought  in  some  school  sys- 
tems to  force  the  appointment  of  teachers  through  reasons  other  than 
merit  suggest  forcibly  that  Cincinnati  should  hold  strictly  to  the  definitely 
prescribed  rules,  regulations,  and  well-recognized  appointment  practices 
that  have  been  built  up. 

The  best  defense  for  the  lists,  of  course,  is  to  convince  all  concerned 
that  they  are  based  upon  the  soundest  and  most  inclusive  measures  of 
merit  that  have  so  far  been  determined  by  scientific  study  and  by  ex- 
perience in  different  school  systems.  When  measures  of  teaching  ability 
in  common  use  have  been  selected  with  all  possible  care,  they  should  be 
defended  and  safeguarded  to  the  point  of  battle  if  necessary.  The  sole 
authority  to  decide  upon  actions  which  are  exceptions  to  the  approved 
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routine  of  teacher  selection  is  the  Superintendent;  and  no  real  friend  of 
the  schools  will  embarrass  him  with  demands  or  requests  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  his  assistants. 

Recruiting  and  Selection  of  Teachers — A  study  of  1199  applications 
on  file  January  1,  1935,  showed  that  these  came  from  38  different  States. 
Of  the  total  number  of  applicants,  about  53  percent  were  from  Ohio; 
29  percent  were  from  Cincinnati  and  nearby  Kentucky  and  Ohio  suburbs, 
and  22  percent  were  from  within  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

Requests  (of  college  placement  bureaus  outside  Cincinnati)  for 
nominations  of  superior  candidates  have  been  made  with  reasonable 
frequency  by  the  Director  of  Personnel.  The  individuals  nominated  or 
suggested  have  thereupon  been  invited  to  make  formal  application  for 
positions  in  the  city  schools. 

General  letters  of  application  for  positions  are  all  given  preliminary 
consideration,  regardless  of  their  origin.  If  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicant as  indicated  in  his  first  letter  appear  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  appointment,  a  formal  application  blank  is  sent  to  him.  Through 
his  references  check  is  then  made  of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant. 
General  letters  of  recommendation  are  not  invited. 

Personal  conferences  with  applicants  are  not  at  present  a  require- 
ment, and  very  few  are  held  with  applicants  from  outside  the  city.  Field 
visitation  of  outside  applicants  by  city  school  officials,  and  teaching 
demonstrations  in  the  city  schools  by  candidates  of  undetermined  ability 
have  been  attempted  in  the  past,  but  not  recently. 

The  procedure  in  appointing  regular  day  teachers  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  in  its  entirety  for  night  schools.  Temporary  appointees  not  on 
the  regular  lists  have  been  appointed  during  recent  years  upon  occasion, 
chiefly  in  the  vocational  high  schools.  The  number  of  these  appointees 
(41  in  1933-34)  tends  to  decrease.  No  eligible  list  is  maintained  in  the 
central  office  for  vocational  teachers  subsidized  by  Smith-Hughes  funds. 
There  appears  no  good  reason  why  plans  should  not  be  gradually  carried 
to  completion  looking  toward  the  uniform  use  of  eligible  lists  for  all 
teachers  irrespective  of  classification,  and  that  the  same  general  type  of 
uniform  personnel  records  should  be  maintained  for  all. 

Cincinnati  is  bringing  into  the  city  extremely  few  out-of-city  teachers 
during  1934-35.  This  is  an  emergency  condition,  and  the  commendable 
practice  followed  in  the  past  of  bringing  in  a  reasonable  number  of  the 
most  capable  among  outside  candidates  should  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Director  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service  should  be  given 
opportunity  and  financial  assistance  in  the  future  to  visit  the  most  prom- 
ising sources  of  teacher  supply  outside  the  city,  and  to  make  direct  con- 
tact and  personal  acquaintance  with  placement  directors,  deans  of  colleges, 
directors  of  training,  and  others  who  nominate  and  recommend  candi- 
dates. As  soon  as  the  city  again  begins  to  employ  an  appreciable  number 
of  outside  teachers,  former  experiments  in  conducting  personal  inter- 
views, visiting  promising  nearby  candidates,  and  conducting  local  teach- 
ing try-outs  should  be  resumed. 
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The  nomination  of  a  teacher  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is 
practically  equivalent  to  formal  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  condition  is  a  fortunate  one.  Any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
toward  selecting  teachers  would  throw  doubt  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  whole  procedure  of  making  up  the  appointment  list,  endanger  the 
authority  of  the  Superintendent  in  the  administration  of  personnel,  and 
probably  result  in  the  selection  of  inferior  and  unsatisfactory  teachers. 

City  Certification  of  Teachers — Ohio  (in  1934-35)  legally  authorizes 
boards  of  school  examiners  in  city  school  districts.  The  school  district  of 
Cincinnati  has  such  a  board.  It  is  empowered  to  issue  certificates  to  teach, 
valid  until  State  requirements  are  met.  The  Director  of  Personnel,  who  is 
also  the  Clerk  of  the  Cincinnati  City  Board  of  School  Examiners,  an- 
nounces and  holds  when  necessary  local  teachers'  examinations  for  certain 
special  types  of  certificates,  usually  in  June  and  September.  Another  of  his 
duties  is  to  advise  with  and  inform  teachers  in  service  concerning  their 
certification  status,  and  concerning  certification  regulations. 

Formerly  a  widespread  practice  in  the  United  States,  certification  of 
teachers  by  local  school  districts  including  cities  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining in  extent  for  a  number  of  years.  Most  large  cities  in  States  where 
local  certification  is  still  legally  authorized  have  allowed  the  certification 
function  to  pass  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  the  State  Departments  of 
Education.  In  Cincinnati,  the  trend  is  in  the  same  direction.  The  number 
of  teachers'  certificates  issued  in  Cincinnati  has  declined  greatly  since 
1930-31  when  516  were  issued. 

While  under  present  conditions  the  issuance  of  local  certificates  in 
some  respects  may  be  a  convenient  practice,  it  would  not  be  a  necessary 
one  if  proper  adjustments  were  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. There  is  no  reason  why  the  State,  which  is  the  final  certification 
authority  in  any  case,  should  not  eventually  issue  all  certificates,  includ- 
ing those  for  student  teachers,  and  relieve  the  city  of  this  function.  The 
policy  of  the  city  should  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The 
city  can  secure  little  or  no  additional  protection  against  incompetent 
teachers  by  duplicating  a  State  function,  and  it  does  not  need  to  certificate 
teachers  as  a  means  of  advancing  their  qualifications,  since  it  already  has 
more  effective  means. 

Promotions:  Transfers  of  Teachers  in  Service — Analysis  of  some  68 
transfers  and  promotions  in  Cincinnati  during  the  past  year  indicates 
that  the  greatest  single  cause  of  changes  was  the  consolidation  of  ele- 
mentary school  classes.  Thirty-two  transfers  of  elementary  teachers  to 
other  elementary  school  positions  were  made;  16  of  the  32  teachers  were 
on  part-time.  Five  assistant  principals  were  made  principals,  and  seven 
teachers  were  made  assistant  principals.  Eight  vocational  or  elementary 
temporary  teachers  were  made  regular  teachers.  Three  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children  were  transferred  to  elementary  classes,  and  two  teach- 
ers of  special  subjects  to  elementary  classes.  Other  changes,  chiefly  of 
a  routine  nature,  were  made,  usually  from  one  grade  level  or  type  of  work 
to  a  corresponding  one  in  another  school. 
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The  administration  recognizes  the  desirability  of  keeping  alive  in- 
centives for  good  service  and  for  self-improvement  occasioned  by  pro- 
motional opportunities,  but  a  very  low  turnover  rate  and  depression  con- 
ditions in  general  have  reduced  considerably  such  opportunities.  The 
serious  condition  occasioned  by  the  suspension  of  salary  increments  is 
discussed  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

Comparatively  few  transfers  appear  to  be  made  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  teachers  different  working  environments  in  order  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  their  instruction.  Intelligent  action  of  this  kind  de- 
mands continuous  and  detailed  study  of  the  capabilities  of  individual 
teachers  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  specific  positions.  Under  present 
arrangements  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake 
any  effective  study  of  this  kind.  Neither  does  it  participate  to  any  material 
extent  in  activities  leading  to  dismissals  of  teachers.  The  Director  must 
be  given  complete  information  concerning  weak  or  failing  teachers  if  his 
records  are  to  be  of  any  material  use  to  those  who  decide  upon  their 
transfer  or  dismissal.  If  the  final  decision  were  made  that  probationary 
work  under  more  favorable  conditions  would  be  desirable  for  a  failing 
teacher,  he  might  assist  in  selecting  such  work,  and  in  the  later  assign- 
ment of  the  teacher  to  a  regular  position  if  definite  improvement  resulted 
from  the  remedial  measures  taken. 

Qualification  and  General  Status  of  Staff 

Distribution  as  to  Type  of  Work — The  distribution,  on  a  time  basis, 
of  the  2069.65  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  professional  staff 
in  day  schools  for  the  year  ended  June,  1934,  included  in  addition  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  2  assistant  superintendents,  2.2  bureau 
directors,  and  12.2  supervising  directors.  The  principals  and  teachers  in 
day  schools  were  distributed  as  follows:  kindergarten  81.75,  elementary 
school  1153.0,  junior  high  school  276.6,  senior  high  school  326.6,  voca- 
tional school  100.6,  special  schools  and  classes  105.7,  and  visiting  teach- 
ers 8.0.  The  total  number  of  professional  staff  members  on  a  time  basis 
in  all  types  of  work  in  evening  schools  was  263.6;  in  summer  schools. 
78.0.  The  total  number  of  staff  members  has  decreased  somewhat  since 
the  depression  began,  whereas  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  pupils.  About  131  Negro  teachers  and  principals  were  em- 
ployed in  1933-34  in  Cincinnati.  The  total  enrollment  of  Negro  children 
was  10,731. 

Amount  of  Preparation  of  Staff — Carefully-prepared  records  of  the 
preparation  of  staff  members  are  maintained  in  the  present  Bureau  of 
Personnel.  Table  45,  tabulated  from  these  records,  indicates  the  number 
of  semester  hour  credits  earned  by  the  staff.  The  high  levels  of  prepara- 
tion attained  by  the  majority  of  the  staff  are  evident.  Approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  staff  and  well  over  two-thirds  of  the  elementary 
teachers  have  earned  120  semester  hour  credits  or  more.  Distribution  of 
staff  members  who  have  more  than  150  semester  hour  credits  was  not 
practicable,  but  the  records  show  a  very  substantial  number  who  have 
met  at  least  the  credit  requirements  for  the  doctorate.  Recognition  is  due 
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also  to  numerous  staff  members  who  are  known  to  have  taken  non-credit 
work  not  indicated  in  the  table. 

The  actual  number  of  semester  hour  credits  earned  by  the  staff,  as 
shown  in  Table  45,  constitutes  a  much  better  measure  of  the  collegiate 
preparation  of  the  staff  than  measures  involving  the  number  of  degrees 
held.  However,  the  distribution  of  the  staff  by  highest  degrees  held  — 
the  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's — was  made  for  comparative  purposes. 

Table  45 

Preparation  of  Teachers,  Directors,  Principals,  and  Assistant 

Principals  in  Terms  of  Semester  Hour  Credits, 

November,  1934  (1) 


Semester 

Hours  of 

Credit 


Teachers 


UJ 


.2  o 

c  -F, 


CO  o 


.a  CJ 


o 

CD  r,     U 


o.-a  - — , 

to  k,  — ■ 


CO   $    co 

.S-o.S 

s-,  g  E 

a,  coo. 


Totals 


0-  29  . 

3 

4 

3 

23 

2 

6 

41 

30-  39  _ _  _ 

7 

0 

2 

5 

1 

15 

40-  49 

6 

1 

3 

5 

2 

17 

50-  59 

8 

2 

3 

3 

-- 

1 

17 

60-  69  - 

62 

1 

7 

2 

2 

74 

70-  79 

90 

4 

4 

4 

1 

103 

80-  89 

69 

5 

3 

3 

-- 

1 

81 

90-  99  

61 

10 

4 

2 

1 

3 

81 

100-109 

53 

2 

6 

6 

1 

68 

110-119 

41 

3- 

4 

4 

0 

52 

120-129 

432 

56 

88 

23 

3 

11 

613 

130-139 

214 

19 

29 

6 

2 

6 

276 

140-149 

114 

22 

45 

7 

0 

5 

193 

150  or  more 

121 

59 

178 

8 

9 

61 

436 

Totals 

1,281 

188 

379 

101 

17 

101 

2,067 

( 1 )  Taken  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools. 

(2)  State  requirements  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  reduced  to  semester  hour 
credits  in  many  cases.  Requirements  for  vocational  (shop)  teachers  include  High 
School  or  equivalent,  2  years;  trade  experience,  7  years.  Requirements  for  voca- 
tional (related)  teachers:  High  school  graduation  or  equivalent;  evidence  of 
technical  preparation;  and  approved  industrial  experience,  2  years. 

(3)  The  professional  attainments  of  supervisors  with  less  than  120  semester  hour 
credits  are  not  adequately  indicated  by  the  figures  given.  Original  institutional 
records  were  destroyed  or  otherwise  not  available  in  two  cases.  Extended  prepa- 
ration in  law  or  medicine,  or  distinguished  experience  records  in  business  or  edu- 
cation are  among  the  professional  assets  of  the  three  individuals  indicated. 
There  are  also  compensating  professional  assets  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  who  do  not  have  a  large  number  of  professional  credits 
recorded. 
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Data  were  taken  for  this  purpose  from  an  inquiry  sent  to  the  staff.  The 
Bachelor  of  Education  degrees  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  were 
tabulated  separately,  since  this  degree  is  conferred  at  the  close  of  a  fifth 
year  of  work  consisting  of  half-time  student  teaching  and  accompanying 
practicums,  and  represents  the  completion  of  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  work  taken  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degrees. 
Not  all  who  held  a  bachelor's  or  master's  degree  reported  it,  of  course, 
since  they  may  have  reported  higher  degrees  instead.  The  data  secured 
through  the  inquiry  are  given  in  Table  46. 

It  will  be  noted  that  502  members  of  the  staff  reported  no  degree. 
The  returns  on  other  parts  of  the  inquiry,  however,  indicated  that  many 
of  these  had  more  than  the  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit 
ordinarily  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  other  words  they  had 
given  much  time  to  professional  study  but  for  some  reason  chose  not  to 
complete  the  required  course  leading  to  a  degree. 


Table  46 

Highest  Degrees  Reported  by  1941  Members  of  Professional  Staff 
in  Cincinnati  Schools 


Number  Holding  Degree  Indicated 


Type  of  Service 
in  Schools 


Bachelor's      I  Bachelor  |  |    Doc- 

No      I  Degree  (Other]         of       IMaster's|    tor's    f  Total 
Degree  |  than  B.   Ed.)  |Education  |  Degree  (Degree 


Elementary  Teachers 

Junior  High  School 
Teachers 

Senior  and  4-Year 
High  School 
Teachers    

Vocational  School 
Teachers   

Principals  and  Assis- 
tant Principals 

Supervisors  and 

Directors   


362 

41 

31 

58 

10 

0 


582 
150 

167 

29 

21 

5 


176 

63 

0 

1,183 

29 

48 

1 

269 

9 

102 

1 

310 

0 

0 

0 

87 

5 

40 

1 

77 

3 

4 

3 

15 

Totals I     502 


954 


222     I  257 


1,941 


Cincinnati  elementary  school  teachers  are,  beyond  question,  much 
better  prepared  in  respect  to  college  work  than  are  elementary  school 
teachers  in  the  majority  of  cities  with  populations  of  100,000  or  more.  Re- 
turns in  respect  to  degrees  held  were  secured  in  February,  1931,  by  the 
National  Survey  of  Education  of  Teachers  from  approximately  half  the 
teachers  of  this  country.  The  percentages  of  elementary  teachers  having 
the  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's  degrees  as  their  highest,  in  cities  of 
100,000  or  more  were  secured.  The  percentages  since  1931  have  probably 
increased  a  little  and  the  cities  with  populations  of  100,000  or  more,  on 
the  average,  are  somewhat  smaller  than  Cincinnati.  Comparisons  with 
Cincinnati  figures  are  therefore  rough,  but  are  sufficiently  indicative  to 
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be  of  interest.  The  percentage  secured  in  February,  1931,  of  elementary 
teachers  having  the  bachelors'  as  their  highest  earned  degree,  in  cities 
of  100,000  population  or  more,  was  18.2.  In  Cincinnati,  in  November, 
1934,  the  corresponding  percentage,  including  176  teachers  with  the 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  was 
64.0.  The  comparison  for  Cincinnati  teachers  would  be  even  more  favor- 
able if  proper  recognition  could  be  given  in  the  comparison  to  the  addi- 
tional work  necessary  for  teachers  to  secure  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
degree  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Furthermore,  the  percentages  of 
elementary  teachers  holding  the  master's  degree  as  their  highest  must  be 
considered.  These  are,  for  the  cities  of  100,000  or  more  and  for  Cincin- 
nati, respectively,  1.6  and  5.3.  The  percentages  of  elementary  teachers 
holding  the  doctor's  degree  are  negligible. 

Future  lines  of  advancement  in  elevating  the  levels  of  preparation 
of  teachers  in  Cincinnati  should  include,  of  course,  continued  study  by 
teachers  in  service.  Education  is  changing  constantly,  and  teachers  must 
keep  up  to  date.  In  respect  to  new  teachers,  in  the  future  minimum  re- 
quirements for  all  teachers  in  non-vocational  subjects,  either  full  or  part- 
time,  and  regardless  of  type  of  work  or  classification,  should  be  raised 
to  meet  the  minimum  standard  now  observed  in  selecting  regular  day 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  There  is  no  good  reason,  for  in- 
stance, why  substitute  teachers  should  not  have  the  same  amount  of 
preparation  as  full-time  regular  teachers.  High  school  teachers  should 
be  encouraged  to  carry  their  work  to  higher  graduate  levels,  leading  in 
an  increasing  number  of  cases  to  the  doctorate.  The  same  opportunities, 
encouragement,  and  financial  rewards  for  graduate  work  should  be  ex- 
tended to  elementary  teachers  as  to  high  school  teachers. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  tendency  to  hold  regular  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  the  first  six  grades  responsible  for  the  teaching  of 
the  so-called  special  subjects  such  as  music,  art,  and  industrial  arts.  For 
the  regular  elementary  teachers  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  teaching  of 
special  subjects  it  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  for  them  to  secure  additional 
preparation.  This,  of  course,  tends  to  extend  the  scope  and  lengthen  the 
amount  of  their  preparation.  Again,  broadening  of  the  cultural  and  general 
education  background  of  elementary  teachers  may  continue  almost  in- 
definitely. Altogether,  there  is  abundant  justification  for  the  belief  that 
elementary  teachers  may  advantageously  carry  their  preparation  con- 
siderably beyond  the  four-year  level.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
they  should  specialize  in  one  or  two  subjects  to  the  extent  which  is 
characteristic  of  high  school  teachers. 

Institutions  in  which  Prepared — Staff  members  were  requested  to 
name  the  institutions  in  which  most  of  their  undergraduate  work,  and 
most  of  their  graduate  work  had  been  taken.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  at  least  forty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  two 
foreign  countries,  were  reported.  Two  hundred  seventeen  institutions 
constituted  the  main  sources  of  undergraduate  preparation,  and,  in  59 
cases,  also  of  graduate  preparation.  The  total  number  of  institutions  tabu- 
lated, less  duplicates,  was  222.  If  all  institutions  where  college  work  in 
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any  amount  had  been  taken  were  included,  this  figure  would  be  increased 
considerably. 

The  institutions  reported  by  15  or  more  staff  members  as  contributing 
entirely,  or  chiefly  to  their  undergraduate  preparation,  including  institu- 
tions now  discontinued  or  merged  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  number  of  staff  members  reporting  each  institution,  were  as  follows: 
University  of  Cincinnati,  880;  Miami  University,  149;  Cincinnati  Normal 
School,  121;  Ohio  State  University,  39;  Normal  College  of  the  Amercan 
Gymnastic  Union,  30;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  17;  Wilmington  Col- 
lege, 17;  and  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  15.  The  institutions  re- 
ported by  10  or  more  staff  members  as  contributing  entirely  or  chiefly 
to  their  graduate  preparation  were:  University  of  Cincinnati,  992;  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  83;  University  of  Chicago,  27;  The 
Ohio  State  University,  20;  Miami  University,  17;  and  Ohio  University, 
13. 

More  than  half  of  the  Cincinnati  staff  secured  all  or  the  larger  part 
of  their  undergraduate  preparation  within  Cincinnati.  (See  Table  47). 
However,  a  reasonably  satisfactory  proportion,  everything  considered, 
did  the  larger  part  of  their  work  outside  the  city.  Two  hundred  seventy- 
eight,  of  a  total  of  1,494  who  reported  graduate  work,  did  all,  or  the  chief 
part,  of  such  work  outside  the  city.  Many  staff  members,  of  course,  have 
had  work  both  within  and  outside  of  the  city.  The  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, while  a  municipal  institution,  serves  students  who  come  from  a  large 
geographical  area. 

Table  47 

Geographical  Areas  Within  Which  Under-Graduate  Work  and 

Graduate  Work  Were  Taken  by  Members  of  the  Cincinnati 

Staff,  November,  1934  (1) 


Locality 

Number  of  Staff  Members 

Undergraduate  Work           Graduate   Work 

Within  Cincinnati 
Outside  Cincinnati, 
but  within  Ohio 
Outside  Ohio 

1,250 

382 
364 

1,216 

61 

217 

Totals  _ 

1,996             |             1,494 

(1)  Staff  members  who  had  received  their  undergraduate  preparation  in  two  or 
more  institutions  were  requested  to  report  for  the  one  only  in  which  most  of 
their  preparation  was  received.  The  same  directions  were  given  for  graduate 
work. 

Experience— Returns  from  the  Cincinnati  staff  (Table  48.)  which 
show  a  median  of  18  years  of  professional  experience  for  the  staff,  are  in 
keeping  with  returns  from  other  large  cities  which  show  a  degree  of  pro- 
fessional maturity  of  teachers  quite  in  contrast  to  that  in  rural  schools  and 
small  towns.  As  compared  with  elementary  teachers  in  other  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  more,  Cincinnati  elementary  teachers  are  relatively 
more  experienced.  The  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers 
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shows  only  four  States  in  which  the  median  number  of  years  of  experi- 
ence of  elementary  teachers  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population  is 
greater  than  that  of  Cincinnati  elementary  teachers.  The  year  in  which 
the  reports  were  made  was  counted  as  one  year,  both  in  the  returns  re- 
ported on  a  State  basis  and  in  the  Cincinnati  returns.  The  year  of  half- 
time  student  teaching,  plus  practicum  work,  reported  as  one  year  by 
many  teachers  in  Cincinnati,  should  be  taken  into  account,  but  even  if  for 
this  and  other  reasons  the  median  were  lowered  for  all  Cincinnati  ele- 
mentary teachers  by  an  entire  year  from  17.7  to  16.7  years,  the  foregoing 
comparison  would  still  hold  as  stated.  Three  hundred  thirty-seven  Cincin- 
nati staff  members  have  had  more  than  30  years  of  experience. 


Table  48 

Distribution  of  Members  of  Cincinnati  Staff  According  to  Years  of 

Total  Experience  in  Professional  Education  in  All  School 

Systems,  November,  1934  (1) 


o  3 


Teachers 

TJ 

.c 

-C 

"o 

G 
CO 

OS 

X 

X 

o"5 
.2oo 

o 

I 

a 

3 
CO 

a  co  a 

Junior 
Schoo 

Senioi 
Schoo 

o  .!? 

>X 

Princi 
Assist 
Princi 

o 


1-  2 

54 

10 

1 

65 

3-4    

24 

3 

5 

32 

5-  6 

53 

11 

10 

9 

83 

7-  8 

97 

18 

22 

16 

1 

154 

9-10 

96 

23 

20 

11 

1 

151 

11-12 

100 

23 

22 

12 

157 

13-14 

69 

19 

25 

7 

2 

5 

127 

15-16     

73 

24 

27 

10 

1 

2 

137 

17-18    _ 

95 

17 

25 

7 

1 

7 

152 

19-20 

59 

19 

24 

9 

1 

7 

119 

21-22 

76 

18 

11 

13 

118 

23-24 

59 

15 

21 

2 

7 

1        104 

25-26 

37 

13 

21 

3 

3 

7 

84 

27-28 

44 

8 

14 

1 

1 

1 

69 

29-30 

43 

6 

25 

1 

1 

1 

77 

31-32    _. 

34 

3 

10 

3 

50 

33-34 

36 

4 

10 

1 

1 

4 

1          56 

35-36 

36 

10 

2 

5 

I          53 

37-38 

40 

2 

6 

4     1 

52 

39-40 

29 

1 

4 

1 

2 

37 

41    (or 

more) 

47 

9 

18 

2 

13     I 

89 

Totals 

1,201 

246 

325 

99 

12 

83 

1,966 

Median  No. 

of  Years 

Experience 

17.7 

16.3 

20.0 

12.3 

25.7 

24.6 

18.0 

1)   The  year  1934-35  is  counted  as  one  year; 
year  is  counted  as  one  year. 
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Tabulations  of  1,966  replies  to  the  staff  inquiry  show  the  median 
number  of  years  of  experience,  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  only,  to 
be  13.7  for  all  members  of  the  staff.  The  present  year  (1934-35)  was 
counted  as  one  year,  and  the  year  of  half-time  student  teaching  under  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  when  taken,  was  counted  as  one  year.  The 
median  number  of  years  of  experience  for  different  groups  of  staff  mem- 
bers were:  elementary  teachers,  13.3;  junior  high  school  teachers,  13.1; 
senior  and  four-year  high  school  teachers,  14.9;  vocational  school 
teachers,  9.4;  supervisors,  23.0;  and  principals  and  assistant  principals, 
20.8.  Two  hundred  thirty-six  staff  members  reported  30  years  or  more  of 
experience  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  38  reported  forty  years 
or  more. 

Staff  members  were  requested  to  state  the  number  of  school  systems, 
other  than  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  which  had  employed  them.  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  eighthy-nine  staff  members  replied  to  this  item  as 
follows:  no  school  system  other  than  Cincinnati,  1,078;  one,  388;  two  or 
three,  368;  four  or  five,  124;  and  six  or  more,  31.  In  diversity  of  experi- 
ence in  different  school  systems,  the  Cincinnati  staff  does  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  most  large  cities. 

Distribution  of  Staff  Members  by  Sex — How  does  the  distribution 
by  sex  in  Cincinnati  compare  with  that  of  other  large  cities?  Of  the  total 
number  of  regular  session  day  teachers  in  Cincinnati  in  1933-34,  reports 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education  indicated  that  17  percent  were  men 
and  83  percent  were  women.  Detailed  distributions  are  shown  in  Table 
49.  The  same  percentages  (totals)  were  found  to  hold  for  1931-32.  In  all 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  population  in  the  United  States  reporting  for 
1931-32,  the  corresponding  figures  for  day  school  teachers  were:  men,  15 
percent;  women,  85  percent.   (6) 

According  to  the  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers,  the 
percentage  of  men  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  more  in  1930-31  was  4.3.  A  year  later,  in  1931-32,  figures 
collected  by  an  entirely  different  method  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
showed  the  percentage  to  be  4.7  in  day  schools  of  cities  of  this  size.  The 
percentage  of  junior  high  school  men  teachers  shown  by  the  same  source 
was  24.7;  of  senior  high  school  teachers,  39.1;  and  of  four-year  regular 
high  school  teachers,  41.0.  (7) 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  combined  decreased  from  38.7  in  1870, 
to  14.1  in  1920;  in  1930,  the  percentage  had  increased  to  15.8  (8)  The 
trend  in  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more,  has  been  somewhat  different 
from  the  trend  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  proportion  of  men  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  such  cities  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  30  years. 

(6)  U.  S.  Office  of  education.  Statistics  of  city  school  systems  for  the  year  1931-32. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1934.  p.  35. 

(7)  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

(8)  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1928-1930.  p.  41.  (Bul- 
letin, 1931,  no.  20.) 
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In  1899-1900  men  teachers  in  such  schools  represented  only  7.5  percent 
of  the  instructional  staff;  and  in  1931-32,  14.9  percent  (9). 

Table  49 

Distribution  of  Cincinnati  Regular  Session  Day  School 
Teachers  by  Sex,  1933-34  (1)   (2) 


Type  of  School  or  Work 


Number  of  Teachers 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Numbei]    Percent  |  Numberj    Percent  ||  Number |    Percent 


Kindergarten    

Elementary  Schools, 
Including  Departmen- 
talized Grades 

Junior  High  Schools 
Under  One  Organiza- 
tion   (State-recognized) 
Smith-Hughes  Work 
Six-year  High  Schools 
Under  One  Organiza- 
tion     

Four-year  High  Schools 
Organized  Classes  for 
Exceptional  Children 

Total 


-- 

87 

100.0 

87 

77 

6.9 

1036 

93.1 

1113 

49 
49 

32.2 
51.0 

103 

47 

67.8 
49.0 

152 
96 

104 
39 

31.2 
34.5 

229 

74 

68.8 
65.5 

333 
113 

12 

12.1 

87 

87.9 

99 

100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


330 


16.6     I   1663  I     83.4  II   1993  I   100.0 


( 1 )  Adapted  from  report  of  the  Cincinnati  city  schools  to  the  State  department  of 
education  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934. 

(2)  Note  particularly  that  the  figures  in  the  table  are  for  teachers  in  regular  session 
day  schools  only.  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  individual  teachers  in- 
cluding 44  student  teachers  and  part-time  teachers.  Principals  and  assistant 
principals  who  supervise  half-time  or  more,  are  not  included. 

Marital  Status  of  Teachers— In  Cincinnati,  data  from  the  inquiry  to 
the  staff  show  that  approximately  one  in  every  five  elementary  teachers, 
one  in  every  six  or  seven  junior  high  school  teachers,  and  one  in  every  14 
senior  or  regular  four-year  high  school  teachers  is  a  married  woman.  (See 
Table  50).  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  one  in  every 
six  elementary  teachers,  one  in  every  10  junior  high  school  teachers  and 
one  in  every  14  senior  high  school  teachers  is  a  married  woman. 

Marriage  while  in  service  does  not  affect  the  employment  status  of 
women  teachers  in  Cincinnati.  Prior  to  the  present  year  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  an  applicant  who  is  a  married  woman  should  be  employed 
has  also  not  been  a  matter  of  serious  concern  in  Cincinnati.  There  is  in- 
sufficient evidence  to  show  that  teaching  competency  is  affected  by  the 
responsibilities  of  married  life  to  a  degree  that  would  justify  marital  status 
as  a  criterion  in  evaluating  applicants  for  teaching  positions  or  in  their 
retention  after  marraige  while  in  service.  Extracurricular  activities  of 
married  women  teachers  may  be  curtailed  somewhat  because  of  home 
cares,  but  there  are  compensating  gains  in  having  in  the  teaching  pro- 

(9)  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems  for  the  year  1931- 
32,  p.  13.   (Bulletin,  1933,  no.  2,  advance  pages.) 
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fession  women  who  know  by  practical  experience  the  problems  and 
responsibilities  of  home  life  and  parenthood.  Any  action  taken,  therefore, 
to  include  marital  status  as  a  factor  in  teacher  selection  would  be  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  wisdom.  In  general,  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  pro- 
fessional competency  is  not  forwarded  by  the  selection  or  compensation  of 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  marital  status,  religious  or  political  affiliations,  sex, 
residence,  or  traditions  of  prestige  associated  with  teaching  on  higher 
grade  levels. 

Table  50 

Sex  and  Marital  Status  of  1945  Cincinnati  Staff  Members, 
November,  1934 


Teac 

hers 

Supervisors, 

Principals, 

Directors, 

and  Assistant 

Principals 

|            Total 

Sex  and 
Marital 
Status 

Elemen- 
tary 

Junior 

High 

School 

Senior 

and  4- 

Year 

High 

School 

Voca- 
tional 
School 

Number 

Percent 

Woman: 

[ 

1 

Single 

827 

115 

154 

35 

34 

1,165 

59.9 

Married 

251 

32 

20 

9 

2 

314 

16.1 

Widow 

73 

15 

8 

1       8 

3 

1      107 

5.5 

Man: 

Single 

17 

12 

10 

3 

3 

45 

2.3 

Married 

82 

41 

83 

|     43 

50 

299 

15.4 

Widower 

4 

1 

5 

5 

15 

0.8 

Totals 

1,254 

216 

280 

98 

97         | 

|   1,945  |   100.0 

Age — The  distribution  of  1,675  staff  members  by  age  groups,  based 
on  an  inquiry  to  the  staff,  is  shown  in  Table  51.  Two  general  comparisons 
may  be  made  with  data  secured  on  a  national  basis  by  similar  means 
through  the  National  Survey  of  Education  of  Teachers.  These  compari- 
sons are  indicative  only,  and  not  exact.  A  considerable  number  of 
teachers,  both  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in  Cincinnati,  who  returned 
the  inquiry  form,  did  not  reply  to  the  particular  question  concerning  age. 

Since  Cincinnati  teachers,  considered  as  a  group,  have  somewhat 
more  preparation  and  experience  than  the  average  of  teachers  in  other 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  more,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  are  also 
typically  somewhat  older.  Returns  indicate  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
median  age  for  Cincinnati  elementary  teachers  is  40.9  years;  the  median 
of  State  medians  for  elementary  teachers  in  1931  who  taught  in  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  more,  was  about  34  years. 

One-fourth  of  the  Cincinnati  teachers  reporting  were  52.9  years  of 
age  or  more.  While  there  may  be  some  individual  cities  with  populations 
of  100,000  or  more  that  have  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  than  Cincin- 
nati reaching  or  exceeding  the  age  of  52.9  years,  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Survey  shows  for  no  State  as  a  whole  as  large  a  proportion  in  this 
group  as  does  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
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Table  51 

Distribution  of  1,675  Cincinnati  Staff  Members  by  Age  Groups, 

November,  1934  (1) 


Age 
Groups 


Teachers 

Senior 

and  4- 

Junior 

Year 

Voca- 

Elemen- 

High 

High 

tional 

tary 

School 

School 

School 

Supervisors, 
Directors, 
Principals, 

and  Assistant 
Principals 


Total 

Number 

Reporting 


20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70  (or  more) 


54 

10 

143 

23 

20 

6 

188 

53 

46 

11 

78 

48 

37 

21 

48 

45 

46 

26 

116 

29 

41 

12 

109 

19 

43 

8 

116 

12 

34 

7 

63 

6 

10 

4 

28 

5 

9 

2 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

1 

6 

7 

21 

11 

12 

14 

17 

8 

1 


64 
193 
304 
191 
186 
209 
191 
183 
100 

52 
2 


Totals  ___  943 


250 


287 


97 


98 


1,675 


Median  Age  (2)|    40.9         39.1         44.4         42.0  |      51.3 


42.3 


( 1 )  Ages  given  to  nearest  birthday. 

(2)  Medians  for  staff  members  reporting.  Replies  concerning  age  were  not  received 
from,  or  were  not  used  in  the  case  of  332  staff  members.  The  medians  for  all 
staff  members  would  probably  be  somewhat  higher. 

Professional  Activities — Despite  heavy  retrenchments  during  the  de- 
pression in  size  of  staff,  increase  of  class  size,  limitations  on  leave  with 
pay  for  attending  educational  meetings,  and  other  adverse  conditions,  the 
professional  spirit  of  staff  members  as  reflected  in  their  numerous  profes- 
sional activities  is  such  as  to  merit  high  commendation.  Evidences  of  such 
activities  are  indicated  in  several  sections  of  the  survey  report.  Among 
other  activities  carried  on  to  a  noteworthy  extent,  curriculum  revision  in 
different  instructional  fields  deserves  mention.  Such  work  has  been  con- 
ducted on  a  city-wide  basis  by  curriculum  committees  with  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  teachers,  under  the  sponsorship  of  school  officers. 
The  professional  benefits  to  the  participating  teachers  and  the  resulting 
gains  to  the  schools  have  been  considerable.  In  respect  to  the  participation 
on  a  national  basis  of  the  staff  in  the  activities  of  professional  organiza- 
tions, the  records  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Washington 
show  that  the  membership  of  Cincinnati  staff  members  in  the  Association 
has  ranked  high  for  a  number  of  years  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
large  cities.  Participation  by  Cincinnati  teachers  in  local  and  regional 
teachers'  association  and  in  other  professional  group  activities  has  also 
been  active  and  wide  spread. 

The  development  of  a  community  attitude  toward  teachers  commen- 
surate with  their  importance  in  community  life  and  with  their  capabilities 
for  community  service  outside  the  classroom  is  often  neglected  in  Ameri- 
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can  schools.  The  program  of  interpreting  the  schools  to  the  public,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  discussed,  should  forward  the  development  of  such  an  attitude 
in  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati  teachers  constitute  an  unusually  well-educated 
group  of  professional  workers.  The  services  of  such  a  group  to  the  city 
are  not  and  should  not  be  confined  to  the  classroom.  The  city  has  earned 
a  deserved  reputation  for  progressiveness  in  municipal  and  civic  affairs. 
Local  civic,  social,  and  other  groups  demand  the  constant  assistance  of  in- 
formed and  active  leadership  and  intelligent  services.  Staff  members  of 
the  city  schools  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  render  such  services,  and 
have  shown  every  evidence  of  their  willingness  and  ability  to  contribute 
not  only  to  the  educational  but  also  to  the  broader  civic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  Cincinnati.  Their  services  along  these  broader  lines  consti- 
tute assets  to  the  city  that  are  worthy  of  the  widest  possible  utilization  and 
extension. 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Competency 

To  what  extent  do  administrative,  personnel,  and  supervisory  offlicers 
maintain  detailed  documentary  records  of  the  achievements,  weaknesses, 
and  general  standing  of  individual  staff  members  in  service?  Upon  what 
bases  are  changes  made  in  the  professional  status  in  the  types  of  service 
rendered,  or  in  the  relationships  of  staff  members  to  the  city  schools?  For 
what  purposes  should  measures  of  teaching  merit  be  used?  To  what  ex- 
tent, if  any,  should  the  measures  of  teacher  qualifications  now  in  use  be 
extended  or  otherwise  changed? 

A  simple  form  of  rating  of  candidates  is  employed  at  the  time  infor- 
mation is  gathered  concerning  applicants  for  positions  in  Cincinnati. 
Those  who  presumably  are  best  informed  concerning  the  applicant  indi- 
cate their  opinions  of  his  relative  standing  on  a  brief  form  provided  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition,  detailed  information  is  gathered  concerning  the 
scholastic  attainments,  experience,  and  other  professional  assets  of  appli- 
cants. After  employment,  a  careful  record  is  kept  of  further  college  work 
and  amount  of  experience  of  the  teacher,  as  a  basis  for  granting  salary  in- 
crements. Merit  rating  of  teachers  in  service  in  the  commonly  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term  is  not  undertaken  in  Cincinnati,  either  as  a  basis  for 
determining  salary  increments  or  as  a  regularly  and  commonly  employed 
supervisory  device.  Some  beginnings  toward  the  development  of  a  form 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  professional  activities  of  teachers  in  service  have 
been  made  by  the  Director  of  Personnel  and  others  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  him,  but  lack  of  time  and  other  factors  have  brought  to  a  stand- 
still complete  development  of  such  a  measure. 

School  officers  in  practically  every  city  evaluate  the  services  of  their 
teachers  in  one  way  or  another.  According  to  a  study  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  1930-31,  668  cities  among  1,465  reporting 
(45.6  percent)  definitely  and  periodically  rated  their  teachers  by  descrip- 
tive term,  letter,  or  similar  device,  as  to  quality  of  service  rendered.  It 
should  be  noted  particularly  that  among  those  of  more  than  100,000  popu- 
lation sixty-four  of  the  84  cities  that  reported  (76.2  percent)  stated  that 
they  used  a  definite  plan  of  rating  the  services  of  teachers. 
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The  specific  purposes  for  rating  teachers  vary  greatly  among  cities, 
and  methods  of  evaluation  vary  accordingly.  First  among  these  is  the 
method  whereby  some  school  officer  in  authority  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  other  officers  passes  judgment  upon  the  work  of  a  teacher, 
and  expresses  his  conclusions  in  general  and  usually  inexact  terms.  Upon 
the  basis  of  such  a  judgment,  important  decisions  concerning  the  status  or 
professional  advancement  of  a  given  teacher  are  made.  Another  method, 
often  used  as  the  basis  of  determining  salary  increments,  is  in  effect 
simply  to  count  the  number  of  years  a  teacher  has  been  on  the  job,  and  to 
reward  him  accordingly.  The  fact  that  many  teachers  cease  to  grow  pro- 
fessionally after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  experience  is  often  given 
insufficient  recognition.  Again,  the  amount  of  preparation  a  teacher  has 
secured  is  given  primary  consideration.  While  this  is  a  very  important 
qualification,  there  are  other  elements,  such  as  superior  personality  traits 
and  actual  attainments  of  pupils  taught,  that  should  also  be  considered. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff,  Cincinnati  should  establish  as  soon 
as  possible  a  plan  for  the  evaluation  of  teacher  competency  that  is  as 
exact  and  as  inclusive  of  significant  measures  of  teaching  merit  as  can  be 
devised.  Such  a  plan  would  have  several  important  uses.  It  would  assist  in 
validating  and  extending  the  present  criteria  used  for  selecting  teachers 
and  in  collecting  basic  information  at  the  time  of  teacher  selection  that 
could  be  used  later  for  diagnostic  supervisory  purposes.  It  should  serve 
to  make  teacher  placement  more  accurate,  transfers  more  successful,  and 
demotions  or  dismissals  fairer  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  schools.  It 
should  assist  in  determining  proper  action  in  respect  to  individual  teachers 
who  are  nearing  the  retirement  age  and  who  have  passed  the  period  of 
their  greatest  effectiveness.  The  plan  would  be  especially  valuable  for 
supervisory  and  other  in-service  improvement  programs.  It  would  assist 
in  guidance  of  teachers  who  take  college  courses  in  service. 

A  rating  plan  would  involve  keeping  more  detailed  records  of 
teacher  and  pupil  achievements  than  are  at  present  kept.  Teacher  self- 
rating  and  consequent  efforts  toward  self-improvement  would  be  encour- 
aged. School  officers  would  profit  by  having  definite  records  of  every 
teacher's  relative  standing  in  respect  to  such  items  as  instructional  ability, 
classroom  management,  professional  attitudes,  choice  of  subject-matter, 
personal  habits,  discipline,  desirable  teacher-pupil  relationships,  personal 
appearance,  cooperation,  health,  and  similar  important  items.  Again,  such 
a  plan  would  enable  the  administration  to  explain  to  the  public  in  more 
convincing  terms  and  with  more  assurance  its  efforts  to  maintain  high 
levels  of  teacher  competency,  and  to  render  more  effective  its  efforts  to 
meet  undesirable  outside  pressure. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  method  or  methods  of  merit  evalua- 
tion should  be  made  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  other  school  officers  should  participate.  However, 
inspection  of  approved  plans  suggests  certain  proposals  that  should  be 
considered  in  Cincinnati.  In  respect  to  the  development  of  the  plan,  as  a 
first  step  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service  should  be  given 
authority,  facilities,  and  assistance  from  other  school  officers  and  teachers 
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for  initiating  a  cooperative  program  of  research  and  study  concerning 
feasible  plans.  Second,  development  and  use  by  all  supervisory  officers  of 
uniform  records  of  the  effectiveness  of  teachers  in  service  should  be 
undertaken,  and  such  records  be  made  immediately  available  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Teacher  Personnel  Service. 

When  adopted,  the  administration  of  the  plan  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  central  personnel  office,  subject  to  the  approval  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  One  individual —  a  school  adminis- 
trator— should  be  held  responsible  for  the  presentation  or  explanation  to 
teachers  of  any  ratings  given.  The  final  rating,  however,  should  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  at  least  four  qualified  individuals  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  teacher's  work. 

The  final  record  of  the  teacher's  standing  should  be  documentary, 
with  a  uniform  system  of  scoring,  which  should  define,  set  up  standards 
for,  and  make  mutually  exclusive  as  many  as  possible  of  the  elements 
entering  into  the  rating.  Teachers  probably  should  not  be  classified  into 
more  than  five  merit  groups,  and  the  items  of  evaluation  should  be  inclu- 
sive of  the  major  elements  commonly  accepted  as  having  appreciable  in- 
fluence on  teaching  effectiveness. 

Physical  and  Social  Welfare  of  the  Staff 

The  problem  of  initiating  and  conducting  a  definite  program  for  the 
advancement  of  the  physical  welfare  and  the  social  and  recreational 
interests  of  the  staff  as  a  part  of  the  organized  personnel  services  of  the 
system  has  not  yet  been  given  much  attention  in  Cincinnati.  According 
to  tabulations  made  in  1934  of  the  returns  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
locally  to  elementary  school  principals,  the  majority  of  these  adminis- 
trators gave  relatively  little  specific  attention  to  the  health  of  teachers, 
nor  does  the  Superintendents  office  carry  on  in  organized  fashion  any 
services  relating  to  health  conditions  among  the  staff.  Periodic  health 
examinations  are  not  given  teachers  after  initial  employment.  A  program 
organized  voluntarily  by  the  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  others 
is  designed  to  promote  the  health  and  recreational  activities  of  teachers 
and  deserves  mention  as  a  decidedly  worth-while  investment  of  time  and 
effort. 

Good  health  and  physical  vitality  of  teachers  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  much-desired  professional  asset  of  superior  personality.  The  returns 
from  improved  health  and  greater  physical  vitality  of  teachers  would 
doubtless  alone  repay  the  city  for  any  reasonable  investment  made  in  a 
definitely  organized  health,  social,  and  recreational  program  for  the  staff. 
Large  industrial  concerns,  with  their  primary  emphasis  upon  profits,  have 
shown  many  ways  in  which  to  increase  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  their 
employees  by  personnel  welfare  programs.  The  administrative  encourage- 
ment or  active  assistance  given  to  the  development  of  the  social,  recrea- 
tional, and  health-building  activities  of  the  staff  by  a  number  of  cities,  in- 
cluding Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Newark,  Bronx- 
ville,  Denver,  and  others,  are  suggestive  of  practices  that  might  be 
adopted  or  extended  in  Cincinnati. 
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The  induction  of  teachers  from  areas  outside  Cincinnati  into  service 
under  organized  professional  and  personal  or  social  sponsorship  has  not 
been  considered  necessary  in  Cincinnati.  Although  some  of  the  principals 
give  this  matter  attention,  it  is  not  considered  a  responsibility  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Teacher  Personnel  Service.  With  the  future  growth  of  the  Bureau 
into  full  stature,  it  will  doubtless  be  seen  fit  to  empower  the  Director  with 
authority  and  means  to  assist  new  teachers  who  feel  the  need  of  certain 
informational  and  other  services  to  undertake  their  new  work  under  the 
happiest  possible  conditions,  and  with  the  minimum  of  maladjustment,  lack 
of  confidence,  and  misunderstanding  of  the  duties  expected  of  them. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Director  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Personnel  does  not  have 
full  responsibility  for  the  preliminary  selection  or  nomination  of  all  staff 
members;  for  recommending  the  transfer,  promotion,  or  dismissal  of 
teachers;  for  active  cooperation  in  the  preservice  preparation  of  teachers; 
for  evaluating  teachers'  efficiency;  for  research  on  personnel  problems; 
and  for  initiating  welfare  provisions  for  civil  service  workers. 

2.  The  Bureau  staff  which  now  consists  of  the  Director  and  one  full- 
time  and  one  part-time  clerical  assistant,  is  not  large  enough  to  perform 
the  additional  services  listed  under  No.  1. 

3.  The  percent  of  teacher  turnover  decreased  from  6.76  in  1924-25 
to  3.94  in  1930-31.  Economic  conditions  have  resulted  in  the  practical  dis- 
continuance of  the  employment  of  teachers  from  outside  Cincinnati,  and 
in  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  student  teachers  preparing  locally 
for  service  in  the  city  schools. 

4.  Maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  salary  schedule,  of  a  sound  policy 
governing  teacher  tenure,  and  of  existing  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  will  probably  ensure  a  satisfactory  future  supply  of  teachers 
meeting  the  present  high  standards  of  teacher  employment. 

5.  Despite  annual  reappointments,  dismissals  of  teachers  are  infre- 
quent. 

6.  The  average  age  of  1,675  staff  members  reporting  is  about  42 
years,  which  is  several  years  higher  than  the  average  of  other  large  cities. 
Teachers  are  rarely  retired  under  70  years  of  age. 

7.  There  is  no  single  agency  to  initiate  and  coordinate  activities  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  city  schools  and  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Cooperative  student  teaching  is  now  administered  almost  entirely  by  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Desirable  services  by  the  University,  such  as 
demonstration  teaching  for  regular  teachers  in  service,  guidance  of  teach- 
ers taking  in-service  courses,  follow-up  of  graduates  in  the  city  schools, 
and  research  on  city  school  problems  are  not  developed  fully. 

8.  Appointment  lists  are  ordinarily  submitted  in  late  May  or  early 
June,  which  is  later  than  in  most  cities.  Personal  field  visitation  of  promis- 
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ing  applicants  teaching  outside  Cincinnati  is  not  undertaken,  nor  are  per- 
sonal interviews  ordinarily  required  of  such  applicants. 

9.  Certain  types  of  teachers  are  still  certificated  locally  by  the  city 
schools.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  practice  is  disappearing. 

10.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  entire  staff,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  elementary  teachers  have  received  a  4-year  college 
degree,  or  equivalent  preparation.  Levels  of  preparation  are  decidedly 
higher  than  in  other  large  cities.  Vocational  and  substitute  teachers  do  not 
have,  on  the  average,  as  much  preparation  as  regular  day  teachers  of  aca- 
demic subjects. 

11.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  institutions  of  higher  education 
were  reported  as  the  main  sources  of  undergraduate  preparation  of  staff 
members,  and  59  of  graduate  preparation.  These  institutions  are  located 
in  40  or  more  different  States. 

12.  Guidance  of  teachers  who  plan  to  take  college  courses  while  in 
service  is  rarely  undertaken  by  city  school  authorities. 

13.  The  median  professional  experience  of  Cincinnati  teachers  is 
about  18  years.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Cincinnati  teachers  have 
had  more  than  30  years  of  experience.  The  median  number  of  years  of  ex- 
perience in  Cincinnati  only  for  all  members  of  the  staff  is  13.7. 

14.  The  present  distribution  of  the  sexes  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
school  staff  is  roughly  comparable  to  that  in  other  large  cities.  The  per- 
centage of  men  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  100,000  popu- 
lation or  more  increased  from  7.5  in  1899-1900  to  14.9  percent  in  1931-32. 

15.  Approximately  one  in  every  five  Cincinnati  elementary  teachers, 
one  in  every  six  or  seven  junior  high  school  teachers,  and  one  in  every 
14  high  school  teachers,  is  a  married  woman.  These  proportions  on  the 
average  do  not  differ  greatly  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

16.  The  professional  spirit  of  Cincinnati  staff  members,  evidenced 
in  part  by  their  numerous  professional  activities,  merits  high  commenda- 
tion. 

17.  The  instructional  competency  of  teachers  in  service  is  not  syste- 
matically evaluated  and  made  a  matter  of  record  in  Cincinnati.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population  definitely  rate 
teachers  as  to  quality  of  service  rendered.  Such  an  evaluation  would  be 
helpful  in  the  solution  of  problems  related  to  the  selection,  supervision, 
promotion,  transfer,  dismissal,  and  retirement  of  Cincinnati  staff  members. 

18.  Promotion  of  the  social,  recreational,  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  staff  has  been  left  largely  to  voluntary  efforts. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  Superintendent  delegate  to  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Per- 
sonnel Service  (now  the  Bureau  of  Personnel)  additional  responsibilities, 
as  follows: 
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a.  Preliminary  selection  and  recommendation  to  the  Superintendent 
for  appointment  of  part-time,  vocational,  and  other  types  of  teachers. 

b.  Cooperation  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati  on  the  student 
teaching  program. 

c.  Recommendation  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  transfer,  promo- 
tion, demotion,  or  dismissal  of  teachers. 

d.  Collection  of  material  on  staff  personnel  administration  and  activi- 
ties so  as  to  operate  as  a  clearing  house  and  service  agency  for  the 
entire  system  and  to  advise  concerning  staff  personnel  problems. 

e.  Recommending  and  initiating  measures  designed  to  forward  the 
welfare  of  civil  service  employees  in  the  school  system. 

2.  That  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  office  staff  be  made  in  keeping 
with  the  recommended  increase  in  the  services  of  the  Bureau. 

3.  That  a  complete  and  uniform  card  record  system  for  staff  per- 
sonnel records  be  installed. 

4.  That  provisions  be  made  for  the  Director  to  visit  promising 
sources  of  teacher  supply,  and  to  visit  cities  having  noteworthy  programs 
of  staff  personnel  administration. 

5.  That  in  teacher  supply,  high  standards  for  selection  be  continued 
and  a  larger  number  of  superior  teachers  from  outside  Cincinnati  be  em- 
ployed. 

6.  That  Cincinnati  seriously  consider  the  gradual  lowering  of  the 
present  retirement  age,  now  at  70  years. 

7.  That  a  coordinating  committee  be  appointed  consisting  among 
others  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Dean  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, University  of  Cincinnati,  to  consider  teacher  personnel  problems  of 
mutual  interest. 

8.  That  the  designation  of  student  teaching  centers,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  student  teachers  thereto,  be  made  at  an  earlier  date  than  hereto- 
fore. 

9.  That  the  facilities  for  research,  demonstration  teaching,  follow-up 
work  with  graduates,  and  similar  services,  of  the  Teachers  College  and  of 
the  University  as  a  whole,  be  utilized  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  city 
schools. 

10.  That  appointment  lists  be  submitted  at  least  one  month  and 
preferably  two  months  before  the  close  of  each  school  year. 

1 1.  That  the  local  certification  of  teachers  be  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  city,  and  assumed  by  the  State. 

12.  That  the  minimum  requirement  of  four  years  or  more  of  college 
preparation  now  in  effect  for  employment  of  regular  day  teachers  be  ex- 
tended to  new  teachers  in  all  types  of  work,  either  full  or  part-time,  with 
the  temporary  exception  of  vocational  school  teachers. 
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13.  That  the  Director  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  principals  and  Directors  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent, set  standards  for  and  approve  all  in-service  preparation  recog- 
nized for  salary  purposes. 

14.  That  marital  status  be  disregarded  in  teacher  employment  or  re- 
tention in  service. 

15.  That  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service  be  responsible  for 
the  development  of  a  plan  to  evaluate  teacher  competency  annually  and 
that  these  evaluations  be  a  part  of  the  continuing  personnel  records,  such 
plan  for  the  first  year  or  two  to  be  applied  only  to  new  appointees  and 
substitute  teachers. 

16.  That  periodic  health  examinations  be  required  of  all  teachers, 
and  that  these  be  annual  for  all  teachers  in  the  service  beyond  65  years 
of  age. 
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Chapter  12 

SALARIES  AND  THE  SALARY  SCHEDULE 

The  Present  Salary  Schedule 

Formulation  and  Main  Provisions — The  present  salary  schedule  of 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
on  May  16,  1927,  and  went  into  effect  on  September  1,  1927.  Unques- 
tionably, the  chief  contribution  to  the  formulation  of  this  schedule  was 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Salaries  in  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools,  submitted  on  May  24,  1926.  This  committee,  consisting 
of  twenty-seven  members  who  represented  all  groups  of  the  teaching, 
administrative,  and  supervisory  personnel,  was  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  then  Acting  Superinten- 
dent, Edward  D.  Roberts.  Charles  Otterman,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Schools,  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

This  report  dealt  with  such  important  items  as:  Factors  requiring 
consideration  in  the  formulation  of  a  salary  schedule,  the  proposed 
schedule  and  a  discussion  of  it,  adjustment  of  salaries  of  teachers  now 
in  service  to  the  proposed  schedule,  probable  cost  of  the  schedule,  and 
schedules  of  cities  with  a  population  of  over  250,000.  Because  of  the  care 
and  thoroughness  of  the  report,  its  recommendations  were  largely  in- 
corporated in  the  schedule  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  fundamental  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  approved 
schedule, 

was  to  adjust  the  salary  schedule  so  as  to  secure  and  retain 
the  highest  type  of  teachers — those  with  a  strong  desire  and 
special  aptitude  for  teaching,  with  superior  preparation  for 
when  the  qualifications  were  not  so  strict,  and  of  whom,  for 
their  work  and  the  incentive  for  continued  growth  and  pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The  two  following  subsidiary  purposes  are  also  stated  in  the  preamble: 

first,  justice  to  teachers  now  in  service  who  entered  at  a  time 
various  reasons,  it  might  be  unfair  to  demand  compliance  with 
the  present  qualfications;  and,  second,  a  maximum  salary  suffi- 
cient to  attract  and  hold  good  men,  so  that  the  proper  proportion 
of  men  and  women  teachers  might  be  successfully  maintained. 

In  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  first  subsidiary  purpose  the  Board 
established  a  "service  credit,"  which,  under  certain  conditions,  would 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  professional  preparation.  On  this  provision  the 
preamble  to  the  schedule  reads  as  follows: 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  older  teachers  in  our  schools,  we 
are  recommending  full  credit  for  their  original  preparation  and 
for  all  study  of  a  college  grade  which  they  have  taken  since 
they  began  to  teach.  In  addition,  we  have  established  a  "service 
credit"  equal  to  two  units  of  professional  preparation  for  each 
year  of  teaching  service,  since  the  tenth  year,  up  to  a  maximum 
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of  thirty  credits.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year  of  college 
preparation,  for  those  who  have  taught  for  twenty-five  years. 
This  will  enable  many  of  the  older  teachers  to  advance  to  the 
full  maximum  provided  for  college  graduates,  while  the  maxi- 
mums established  for  those  now  in  service,  who  are  not  college 
graduates,  graded  according  to  the  years  they  have  taught, 
will  in  any  event  offer  an  opportunity  for  them  to  advance  to 
within  a  single  increase  of  the  maximum  fixed  for  college  grad- 
uates. 

In  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  second  subsidiary  purpose,  namely, 
"to  attract  and  to  hold  good  men,"  the  Board  stated  its  belief  that  the 
establishment  of  the  maximum  salary  for  classroom  teachers  at  $3,500 
annually  would  be  effective.  Again,  a  quotation  is  taken  from  the  pre- 
amble: 

In  order  to  attract  and  retain  a  proper  proportion  of  men  teach- 
ers, we  have  placed  the  maximum  salary  for  classroom  teach- 
ers at  $3,500.  No  city  whose  cost  of  living  is  as  low  as  ours 
has  a  higher  maximum.  With  the  best  advice  obtainable  from 
those  familiar  with  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  men  teach- 
ers, we  believe  that  with  this  maximum  we  shall  be  able  to 
secure  a  larger  number  of  good  men.  If  they  can  not  be  secured 
for  that,  we  doubt  if  they  could  be  secured  at  any  salary  which 
it  would  be  possible  for  Cincinnati  to  pay. 

In  this  schedule,  Cincinnati  joined  such  cities  as  Denver,  Louisville, 
Minneapolis,  Portland,  and  San  Antonio  in  providing  equal  pay  for  equal 
qualifications  irrespective  of  the  division  of  the  school  system  in  which 
the  teacher  is  employed.  The  reasons  for  such  a  provision  are  well  sum- 
marized in  the  preamble  as  follows: 

We  are  making  no  distinction  in  standard  qualifications  be- 
tween elementary  and  high  schools.  Modern  thought  is  united  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  experiences  of  the  primary 
age  period  in  the  entire  life  of  the  human  being.  Specialized 
preparation  and  high  qualifications  are  as  necessary  for  ade- 
quate teaching  of  the  primary  grades  as  in  any  period  of  edu- 
cation. In  addition,  all  of  our  children  enjoy  this  period  of  edu- 
cation while  only  a  small  percentage  reach  the  grades  of  the 
senior  high  school.  We  already  have  a  larger  percentage  of 
college  graduates  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  than  any 
other  city,  and  because  of  this  and  because  of  our  desire  to 
secure  more  of  such  graduates,  your  committee  is  recommending 
a  schedule  paying  all  teachers  with  equal  preparation  and  ex- 
perience an  equal  salary  without  reference  to  the  department 
in  which  the  teaching  is  done.  Since  this  schedule  starts  with 
the  pay  received  by  the  teachers  in  1926,  and  since  the  high 
school  teachers  at  the  maximum  were  then  receiving  more  than 
elementary  teachers  at  the  maximum,  the  practical  result  of  this 
recommendation  will  be  to  permit  high  school  teachers  to  reach 
the  new  maximum  in  five  years,  while  parity  will  not  be  fully 
attained  by  elementary  teachers  until  the  expiration  of  ten 
years.  It  is  the  principle  rather  than  the  fact  which  is  now  es- 
tablished. 
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The  schedule  classified  all  teachers  into  four  basic  groups,  these 
being  determined  by  the  amount  of  professional  preparation.  Those  groups 
were: 

Group  1.  Those  who  have  had  two  years  of  normal  school  pre- 
paration.  These  teachers  will  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,400,  and  may,  by  annual  increments  of  $100  advance  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,000. 

Group  2.  Those  who  have  three  years  of  normal  school  prep- 
aration. These  teachers  will  receive  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,500 
and  may,  by  annual  increments  of  $125,  advance  to  a  maximum 
of  $2,500. 

Group  3.  Those  who  are  college  graduates.  These  teachers  will 
receive  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,600  and  may  by  annual  incre- 
ments of  $150,  advance  to  a  maximum  of  $3,250. 

Group  4.  Those  who  have  the  equivalent  of  a  year  of  profes- 
sional preparation  in  addition  to  four  years  of  college  credits 
and  who  have  served  at  least  a  year  at  the  maximum  of  Group 
3.  These  teachers  will  receive  a  minimum  of  $3,400  and  a  max- 
imum of  $3,500. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  salary  which  a  teacher  in  Cincinnati 
receives  is  determined  by  two  factors:  First,  the  number  of  years  of 
normal  school,  college,  or  university  preparation;  and  second,  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  teaching,  administrative,  or  supervisory  experience.  The 
annual  increments  for  experience  come  automatically.  The  maximum 
salary  for  Group  1  is  reached  in  six  years;  for  Group  2,  in  eight  years; 
for  Group  3,  in  eleven  years;  and  for  Group  4,  in  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen years. 

The  Moratorium  on  the  Schedule — This  schedule  continued  in  oper- 
ation until  January  1,  1932,  when,  because  of  declining  revenues  and 
uncertain  financial  future,  the  Board  of  Education  stopped  all  annual 
salary  increments.  This  moratorium  has  been  in  operation  since  that  date. 
Moreover,  for  the  school  year  1933-34,  the  Board  decreased  all  salaries, 
in  addition  to  withholding  the  increments,  by  three  percent  from  the  first 
$800  of  the  salary  of  every  school  employee,  and  by  thirteen  and  one- 
half  percent  from  the  remainder  of  the  salary  above  $800.  Also  the  school 
year  was  shortened  four  days  and  teachers  were  not  paid  for  two  holi- 
days, which  amounted  to  further  reduction  of  three  percent  in  salaries. 

During  the  present  school  year  of  1934-35  all  annual  increments 
have  continued  to  be  withheld,  and  the  same  reductions  as  in  1933-34 
have  been  continued.  Whether  the  school  year  of  1934-35  will  have  to 
be  shortened,  as  was  the  preceding  school  year  of  1933-34,  and  the  teach- 
ers be  required  to  have  their  salaries  eliminated  for  those  days,  is  still 
uncertain. 

Teachers'  contracts  for  1934-35  were  only  given  until  January  1, 
1935,  because  the  normal  revenues  of  the  Board  were  not  assured  beyond 
that  date  due  to  a  constitutional  amendment  reducing  property  tax  limita- 
tions from  15  to  10  mills,  effective  January  1,  1935,  and  the  uncertainty 
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as  to  what  the  State  might  do  toward  school  support.  In  order  to  take  up 
at  least  a  part  of  the  millage  loss  resulting  from  this  amendment  the  Board 
submitted  at  the  November,  1934,  election  a  school  levy  of  1.5  mills  out- 
side the  10  mill  limitation,  which  carried  by  a  substantial  majority.  In 
December  following  this  the  State  enacted  a  3  percent  sales  tax  effective 
January  27,  1935,  which  will  materially  aid  the  schools.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  this  source  the  Cincinnati  schools  will  receive  during  the  calen- 
dar year  the  sum  of  $1,281,032.02,  or  $19.78  per  pupil. 

Relation  to  In-Service  Training — Teachers'  salaries  according  to 
the  present  schedule  are  determined  by  educational  experience  and  pro- 
fessional preparation.  It  is  therefore  significant  to  note  what  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  since  the  annual  salary  increments  have  been 
withheld.  To  provide  data  on  this,  the  amount  of  additional  training  se- 
cured by  the  two  largest  groups  of  teachers,  that  is,  the  elementary  school 
teachers  and  the  secondary  school  teachers,  during  the  periods  from  1927- 
28  to  1930-31  inclusive  and  from  1932-33  to  1933-34  inclusive  have  been 
secured.  These  two  periods  were  selected  because  increments  for  ad- 
ditional training  were  paid  during  the  former  but  not  the  latter.  The  year 
1931-32  was  omitted  because  the  increments  were  withheld  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year." 

From  Table  52  it  will  be  seen  that  during  1927-28  to  1930-31,  when 
salary  increments  were  given  for  additional  preparation,  all  groups  of 
both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  earned  more  units  of  professional 
credit  than  during  1932-33  and  1933-34,  when  salary  increments  were 
not  given  for  this  preparation.  Moreover,  it  is  observed  that,  when  salary 
increments  were  being  given  for  professional  study,  the  elementary  teach- 

Table  52 

Number  of  Units  of  Professional  Credit  ( 1 )  Received  by  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Cincinnati  (2) 


1927-28  to  1930-31 
Inclusive 


1932-33  to  1933-34 
Inclusive 


Total 

Teacher 

Years 


|     Average 
Credits  per 
Teacher  per 
I    Year  (3) 


Total 

Teacher 

Years 


Average 

Credits  per 

Year  (3) 


Elementary  1-5  Years' 

Service    (4) 
6-10  Years    Service 

1.779 

816 

2,258 

1                   1 
.53            1,274     |       .40 
.88               452            .60 

1 1  or  More  Years'  Service 

.90       |     1,207     |       .40 

Secondary  1-5  Years'  Service^ 

6-10  Years'  Service 

11  or  More  Years'  Service 

227 

316 

1,082 

.55       |        128     |       .45 
.68       1        156     |       .45 
.58       1        500            .20 

( 1 )  A  unit  of  professional  credit  is  one  semester  credit  hour. 

(2)  Data  for  this  table  were  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  records. 
The  figures  in  this  column  have  been  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
credits  earned  during  the  period  by  the  number  of  teacher  years  which  quotient 
is  then  divided  by  the  number  of  years  in  each  period. 
"Service"  as  used  here  is  limited  to  service  in  Cincinnati. 


(3) 


14) 
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ers,  especially  those  longer  in  the  service,  did  much  more  professional 
study  than  those  in  the  secondary  field.  During  the  school  years  1932-33 
and  1933-34,  when  no  increments  for  professional  study  were  given,  the 
study  records  of  the  two  groups  of  teachers  were  essentially  the  same. 

Teachers"  Salaries  and  Salary  Trends  in  Cincinnati 

Relation  of  Salary  to  Other  Factors — In  this  section  are  presented 
data  on  present  salaries  in  Cincinnati  and  salary  trends  during  recent 
years.  Since  this  report  has  been  prepared  during  the  1934-35  school 
year  the  latest  complete  figures  were  for  1933-34. 


Table  53 

Proportion  of  Total  Current  Expenditures  for  Day  Schools  Expended 

for  Salaries  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Principals,  and  Directors 

by  Years,  1924-25  to  1933-34  (1) 


Percent  Used   for  Classroom   Teachers'   Salaries 

"w 

by  Types  of  School 

School  Year 

>N 

3 

o 
_  o 

MS 

a  t. 

B 

a 

a 
E 

.2-c 
a  .<? 
S.X 

t-c 

.2J3 

a  en 

Ml 

Is 

'tj 

o. 

Vocation 
High 

0   « 

Percent  c 
Used  for 
and  Dire 
Salaries 

1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 


2.9 

43.0 

2.7 

14.4 

2.8 

2.0 

67.8 

3.0 

41.9 

3.4 

14.6 

3.0 

2.5 

68.4 

3.0 

40.9 

4.1 

14.0 

2.9 

2.6 

67.5 

3.0 

39.6 

5.3 

13.5 

3.1 

3.0 

67.5 

2.9 

38.8 

7.1 

13.3 

3.2 

3.3 

68.6 

2.9 

38.5 

8.3 

12.1 

3.3 

3.4 

68.5 

2.8 

38.3 

8.9 

11.8 

3.5 

3.6 

68.9 

2.9 

37.5 

9.1 

12.3 

3.6 

3.6 

69.0 

2.8 

38.2 

9.4 

12.3 

3.5 

3.8 

70.0 

2.6 

36.8 

9.4 

12.5 

3.5 

3.7 

68.5 

5.1 
5.8 
5.6 
5.4 
5.6 
5.8 
6.3 
5.9 
5.9 
5.6 


( 1 )   These  data  were  secured  by  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 
from  the  records  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 

In  interpreting  a  practice  it  is  helpful  to  know  the  trend  of  the  prac- 
tice. Table  53  shows  that  the  percentage  of  current  expenditures  used 
for  teachers'  salaries  has  remained  relatively  constant  during  recent 
years;  in  fact,  during  the  past  ten  years  the  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
has  ranged  between  67.5  and  70.0  percent.  The  table  shows,  moreover, 
that  the  percentage  of  the  total  budget  for  current  expenditures  used  for 
teachers'  salaries  in  the  various  types  of  schools  has  remained  fairly  con- 
stant during  the  past  ten  years.  A  noticeable  decrease  in  the  percentages 
qoing  to  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  and  to  the  teachers  of  senior 
high  schools  is  observed;  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  used  for 
teachers'  salaries  in  special  schools  and  for  teachers'  salaries  in  voca- 
tional high  schools  is  observed;  and  a  large  increase  is  noted  in  the  per- 
centage used  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  junior  high  school.  This  large 
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increase  in  the  junior  high  school  is  probably  the  result  of  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  junior  high  school  organization  in  Cincinnati,  which 
probably  also  explains  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  going  to  elementary 
teachers.  In  addition  to  showing  the  percentage  of  the  budget  which  was 
used  for  teachers'  salaries  during  each  of  the  past  ten  school  years,  this 
table  shows  the  percentage  which  was  used  for  salaries  of  principals  and 
directors  ( 1 ) .  Here  again  it  is  observed  that  the  percentage  for  this  pur- 
pose has  remained  relatively  constant,  ranging  from  5.1  percent  in  1924- 
25  to  6.3  percent  in  1930-31. 

Table  54  shows  the  distribution  of  teachers'  salaries  in  Cincinnati 
for  the  school  year  1933-34.  From  the  table  it  is  observed  that  95  teach- 
ers are  in  the  $3,000  step  on  the  distribution.  Before  the  salary  reductions 
these  95  teachers  were  receiving  $3,500,  which  was  the  maximum  salary 
permitted  under  the  salary  schedule.  Twelve  of  these  95  teachers  are 
found  in  the  elementary  schools,   and  the  remainder  in  the  secondary 

Table  54 

Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Cincinnati  Teachers,  1933-34 
Number  of  Teachers,  by  Type  of  School 

6- Year  High  |  Voca-    | 

Junior       Senior   |4-Year    I  I  tional     j 

Division  Division  |  High      [Special    |    High     |  Total 


|  Kin-    | 

1 

Salary 
(1) 

1  der-     lElemen- 
Igarten      tary 

Junior 
High      |] 

$3,000  | 

-- 

12 

6 

50 

27 

95.0 

2,900 

4 

6 

6 

7.7 

9 

32.7 

2,800 

4 

4 

5 

25 

16 

54.0 

2,700 

1 

12 

4 

2.5 

19.5 

2,600 

3 

14 

7 

15 

11 

6.5 

56.5 

2,500 

14 

196.4 

33 

18 

26 

11.5 

13 

8 

319.9 

2,400 

10.8 

244 

25 

9 

7 

8.8 

19 

14 

337.6 

2.300 

6 

61 

12 

10 

6 

3 

6 

7 

111.0 

2,200 

1 

72.2 

6 

3 

8 

5 

9.6 

6 

110.8 

2.100 

5 

71.6 

10 

5 

9 

4.4 

10 

10 

125.0 

2.000 

4 

120 

13 

9 

15.4 

1 

9 

8 

179.4 

1,900 

5 

91.5 

10 

11 

11.6 

7 

8 

10.6 

154.7 

1,830 

1.7 

15 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

27.7 

1.700 

20 

60.8 

3 

6 

6 

2 

10 

4 

112.8 

1,603 

11 

52.8 

2 

8 

3 

2 

3 

4 

85.8 

1,500 

5.3 

48 

3.8 

6.5 

5 

1 

2.8 

3 

75.4 

1,400 

27.3 

2 

4.5 

2.4 

2 

7 

45.2 

1,300 

1 

2 

3.0 

1,200 

1 

-- 

1.0 

Total 

Number 

of 
Teachers 

|  83.8 

|1083.6 

|   146.8 

|  117.0 

|  211.1 

|  112.7 

97.4 

94.6 

1947.0 

(1)  The  actual  salaries  are  within  the  $100  steps  used  in  the  distribution  and  are 
based  on  tabulations  made  by  Dr.  Douglas  E.  Scates,  Director  of  School  Re- 
search in  Cincinnati.  The  assistant  principals  who  teach  more  than  half  time  are 
counted  as  teachers.  The  44  student  teachers  are  counted  as  1 1  full  time 
teachers. 


(1)   Instructional  supervisors  in  Cincinnati  are  officially  known  as  "Directors." 
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Table  55 

Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Cincinnati  Principals  and  Directors 

1933-1934 


Number  at  Different  Salary  Levels  (1) 


Position 


$4,500- 
$5,000 


$4,000- 
$4,499 


$3,500- 
$3,999 


$3,000- 
$3,499 


$2,500- 
$2,999 


$2,000- 
$2,499 


Average 
Salary 


A.  PRINCIPALS 

Elementary    

Junior  High 

6-Year  High 

a.  Junior  Division 

b.  Senior  Division 

4-Year  High 

Special 

Vocational  High  __ 

B.  DIRECTORS 


2 

32 

17 

6 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

3 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

3 

1 

1 

-- 

9 

4 

1 

-- 

1 

$3,468 
$3,638 

$3,914 

$3,934 
$4,360 
$3,500 
$3,404 
$3,881 


TOTAL 


14 


47 


25 


(l)The  actual  salaries  are  within  the  $500  steps  used  in  the  distribution  and  are 
based  on  tabulations  made  by  Dr.  Douglas  E.  Scates,  Director  of  School  Re- 
search in  Cincinnati.  The  assistant  principals  who  teach  more  than  half  time  are 
counted  as  teachers. 


Table  56 

Average  Annual  Salary  of  Cincinnati  Day  School  Teachers  and 
Principals  by  Types  of  Schools,  1930-31  to  1933-34  (1) 


Average  Annual  Salary  by  Years 


Types  of  Schools 


1933-34 


1930-31   I 1931-32     1932-33 


Percent  of  Decrease 
Since  1930-31 


Kindergarten 

1 — Teachers 
Elementary  Schools 

1 — Teachers     

2 — Principals 

Junior  High  Schools 

1 — Teachers 

2 — Principals 

Senior  High  Schools 

1 — Teachers 

2 — Principals 
Special  Schools  and 
Classes 

1 — Teachers     

2— Principals 

Vocational  High 
Schools 

1 — Teachers 

2 — Principals 


$2,181 

$2,177 

$2,063 

$2,052 

2.438 
3,992 

2,353 
3,731 

2,214 
3,482 

2,196 
3,468 

2,635 
4,239 

2,495 
4,091 

2,344 
3,810 

2,307 
3,735 

2,964 
4,399 

2,801 
4,169 

2,627 
4,346 

2,564 
3,934 

2,428 
3,864 

2,469 
4,730 

2,297 
4,365 

2,277 
3,532 

2,801 
4,428 

2,852 
3,467 

2,611 
4,590 

2,138 
3,404 

5.9 

9.9 
13.1 

12.4 
11.9 

13.5 
10.6 


6.2 

8.9 


23.7 
23.1 


(1)   These  data  were  secured  by  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 
from  the  records  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 
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schools.  Only  one  teacher  fell  within  the  $1,200  step  while  the  largest 
numbers  were  in  the  $2,400  and  $2,500  steps.  Above  the  $2,500  step 
were  258  or  13  percent  of  the  total  number.  The  large  numbers  in  the 
steps  below  this  are  indicative  of  a  relatively  new  salary  schedule  whose 
maximum  cost  will  not  be  reached  for  several  years. 

Table  55  shows  the  distribution  of  salaries  of  principals  and  direc- 
tors in  Cincinnati  for  the  school  year  1933-34.  It  is  noted  that  the  total 
average  compensation  of  the  principals  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
$3,468;  of  principals  of  the  separate  junior  high  schools,  $3,638;  of  prin- 
cipals of  the  junior  division  of  the  six-year  high  schools,  $3,914;  of  the 
senior  division  of  the  six-year  high  schools,  $3,934;  of  the  4-year  high 
schools,  $4,360;  of  the  special  schools,  $3,500;  and  of  the  vocational  high 
schools,  $3,404.  The  average  annual  salary  of  the  fifteen  directors  is 
$3,881,  and  the  average  for  both  principals  and  directors  is  $3,600. 

In  order  to  show  the  trend  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  full-time  day 
schools  of  Cincinnati  Table  56  has  been  prepared.  Unfortunately,  the 
data  on  average  salaries  by  types  of  schools  could  not  be  secured  prior 
to  1930-31,  so  the  table  covers  only  the  years  since  then.  It  is  noted  that 
the  total  average  annual  compensation  of  kindergarten  teachers  is  $2,052; 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  $2,196;  of  junior  high  school  teachers, 
$2,307;  of  senior  high  school  teachers,  $2,564;  of  special  school  teachers 
$2,277;  and  of  vocational  high  school  teachers,  $2,138.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  salaries  of  the  various  groups  of  teachers  are  fairly  equal,  the 
highest  salaries  being  in  the  senior  high  schools.  This  similarity  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  the  single-salary  schedule,  which  has  as  its  chief  princi- 
ple the  paying  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  irrespective  of 
the  grade  or  the  subject  taught.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the 
average  salaries  for  teachers  in  all  divisions  have  decreased,  the  percen- 
tage ranging  from  5.9  percent  for  the  kindergarten  teachers  to  13.5  per- 
cent for  the  senior  high  teachers.  Average  salaries  of  principals  taken  as 
a  group  decreased  from  $4,085  in  1930-31  to  $3,591  in  1933-34,  while 
those  of  directors  declined  from  $4,056  to  $3,881  during  the  same  period. 

Although,  as  already  noted,  average  salaries  by  division  of  the  school 
system  could  not  be  secured  for  years  earlier  than  1930-31,  the  average 
salaries  for  all  day  school  teachers  were  secured  for  each  year  beginning 
with  1922-23.  These  are  shown  here  in  Table  57  together  with  an  index 
number  using  1922-23  as  100.  From  1922-23  to  1930-31,  the  average 
annual  salary  gradually  increased,  with  the  largest  annual  increment 
between  1926-27  and  1927-28,  the  year  when  the  present  salary  schedule 
became  effective.  Since  1930-31  the  average  salaries  have  declined  to 
about  the  1928  level.  Using  100  as  the  1922-23  salary,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  1930-31  average  was  33.4  percent  above  that  of  1922-23,  while 
that  of  1933-34  was  19.9  percent  above  the  earlier  figure. 

Comparison  with  Other  Cities — In  interpreting  the  average  salary 
the  qualifications  of  the  recipients  of  the  salary  should  also  be  considered. 
In  Chapter  1 1  it  was  shown  that  on  the  basis  of  preparation  the  Cincin- 
nati teachers  rank  very  high  as  compared  with  those  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  more. 
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Table  57 

Average  Annual  Salary  of  Cincinnati  Day  School  Teachers, 
1922-23  to  1933-34  (1) 


Average  Annual 

Index  Based  on 

Year 

Salary 

1922-23 

1922-23 

$1,909 

100 

1923-24 

1,904 

99.7 

1924-25 

1,904 

99.7 

1925-26 

1,924 

100.8 

1926-27 

2,060 

107.9 

1927-28 

2,239 

117.3 

1928-29 

2,354 

123.3 

1929-30 

2,416 

126.6 

1930-31 

2,546 

133.4 

1931-32 

2,462 

129.0 

1932-33 

2,311 

121.1 

1933-34 

2,288 

119.9 

( 1 )   Data   secured   by   the   Cincinnati   Bureau   of   Governmental   Research   from   the 
records  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 

Although  studies  by  the  National  Education  Association,  by  Eells, 
Holy,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  index  of  living  costs  as  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  is  not  directly  applicable  to  professional  work- 
ers such  as  teachers,  the  use  of  this  index  for  a  specific  year  is  indicative 
of  the  relative  living  costs  in  Cincinnati  as  compared  with  the  other  cities. 
Since  the  year  for  which  salary  comparisons  are  made  is  1933-34,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  index  for  December  1933  is  used.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  compiled  for  three  of  the  cities — Columbus,  Jersey  City,  and  St, 
Paul — used  throughout  this  study.  The  index  for  the  others,  based  on  1913 
as  100,  is  as  follows: 

Index 
City  December,  1933  (1) 

Baltimore    110 

Buffalo    108 

Providence 106 

San  Francisco    106 

Milwaukee 1 04 

Dallas 103 

Pittsburgh    102 

CINCINNATI   101 

Cleveland 101 

Indianapolis 98 

Denver 97 

Portland  93 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  Cincinnati  occupies  the 
median  position  on  living  costs  at  the  mid-point  of  the  year  used  for  com- 
parative purposes.  Such  being  the  case,  direct  salary  comparisons  with 
these  other  cities  can  be  made  without  their  being  distorted  by  differences 
in  living  costs  as  measured  by  the  index  used. 

(1)   Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1934,  page  291 
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Certain  data  from  another  study  made  by  the  National  Education 
Association  on  incomes  and  expenditures  of  teachers  for  the  year  1932-33 
are  pertinent  to  this  discussion.  Briefly,  groups  of  cooperating  teachers 
in  37  cities  kept  actual  month  by  month  records  of  income  and  expendi- 
tures. In  this  group  were  10  cities  (one  of  them  being  Cincinnati)  in  each 
of  which  100  or  more  teachers  kept  these  records  for  the  entire  year. 
From  these  10  the  7  cities  of  more  than  300,000  population — Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  and  St. 
Louis — are  grouped  for  comparison  with  Cincinnati  on  the  distribution  of 
expenditures  based  on  the  records  of  the  reporting  teachers  as  shown 
in  Table  58.  The  proportion  spent  for  food,  housing,  and  house  operation 
in  Cincinnati  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  the  other  seven  large  cities, 
namely,  35  percent  and  34.5  percent  respectively.  A  comparison  of  the 
other  items  in  the  table  shows  no  significant  differences.  Total  expendi- 
tures of  the  Cincinnati  group  amounted  to  82.6  percent  of  their  income  as 
compared  with  84.5  percent  for  the  other  cities.  Since  the  net  income  of 
the  Cincinnati  group  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  other  cities,  their 
surplus  is  slightly  higher.  Questions  can  of  course  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  teachers  who  volunteered  to  keep  these  records  constitute  a  satisfac- 
tory sampling.  Also  their  position  on  the  respective  salary  schedules  is 
another  point  which  might  be  raised.  Despite  such  questions,  one  obser- 
vation can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  namely,  that  none  of  these  teach- 
ers can  be  charged  with  extravagant  living.  Neither  will  the  surplus  re- 
maining allow  them  to  build  up  early  a  substantial  independent  income. 

Table  58 

Distribution  of  Expenditures  of  209  Cincinnati  Teachers  as  Compared 
With  Similar  Groups  in  7  Other  Large  Cities  for  1932-33 


Cincinnati 


7  Other  Cities 


Items 


Percent  of 
Total  Income 


Percent  of 
Total  Income 


Food    

$    311 

13.9 

$    309 

14.8 

Housing  (Rent) 

252 

11.2 

212 

10.1 

House  Operation 

223 

9.9 

201 

9.6 

Clothing 

228 

10.2 

210 

10.0 

Taxes 

39 

1.7 

60 

2.9 

Interest    . 

42 

1.9 

57 

2.7 

Health     

106 

4.7 

102 

4.9 

Transportation 

160 

7.1 

161 

7.7 

Aids  to  Dependents  _  _ 

102 

4.5 

114 

5.4 

Gifts  and  Donations  - 

174 

7.8 

146 

7.0 

Education  and 

Recreation 

148 

6.6 

129 

6.1 

Miscellaneous 

70 

3.1 

69 

3.3 

Total  Expenditures     _ 

$1,855 

82.6 

$1,770 

84.5 

Total  Net  Income 


$2,245 


100.0 


$2,094 


100.0 


Surplus  (1)    |     $    390     | 


17.4 


$    324 


15.5 


( 1 )   Excess  of  all  income  over  all  current  expenditures. 
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Since  teachers  more  than  any  other  factor  determine  the  efficiency  of 
a  school  system,  school  systems  should  strive  to  devote  to  teachers 
salaries  as  large  a  percentage  of  their  budgets  as  possible.  Systems  which 
devote  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  their  revenues  to  purposes  other 
than  teachers'  salaries,  and  thereby  a  small  proportion  to  teachers'  salar- 
ies, risk  the  danger  of  harming  the  schools  are  their  most  vital  point. 

Table  59  shows  that  Cincinnati  devotes  68.5  percent  of  the  total 
current  school  expenditures  in  full  time  day  schools  to  salaries  of  teachers 
in  full-time  day  schools.  Among  the  15  cities  used  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, Cincinnati  ranks  ninth  in  the  percentage  devoted  to  teachers'  sal- 
aries. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Cincinnati  is  spending  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  its  current  school  budget  for  teachers'  salaries  than  are  most  of 
the  other  cities  used.  Later,  however,  it  will  be  shown  that  in  spite  of  the 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  current  budget  used  for  teachers' 
salaries,  Cincinnati  pays  the  highest  average  salaries  to  teachers  of  any 
of  the  cities  with  which  comparisons  are  made. 

From  Table  60  it  is  observed  that  Cincinnati  ranks  as  follows  on  the 
average  annual  salary  paid  teachers  for  1933-34:  Kindergarten,  first;  ele- 
mentary, first;  junior  high  school,  third;  regular  4-year  high  school,  second, 
junior-senior  high  school,  third,  and  vocational  high  school,  fourth.  When 
the  average  annual  salary  of  all  teachers  is  considered,  Cincinnati — with 
an  average  annual  salary  of  $2,288 — ranks  first  among  these  cities.  Similar 
data  for  principals'  and  supervisors'  salaries  in  1933-34  are  shown  in 
Table  61.  On  the  salaries  of  these  employees  Cincinnati  with  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $3,591  for  principals  and  $3,881  for  supervisors  (direc- 
tors) ranks  third  and  fourth,  respectively,  among  the  nine  cities  on  which 
comparable  data  were  available. 

Tarle  59 

Teachers'  Salaries  and  Total  Current  Expenditures  in  Day  Schools 

in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities,  1933-34  (1) 


Total 
Current 

Expenditures  for  Teachers' 
Salaries 

]         (000) 
City                               Expenditures 

Amount       JPercent  of  Total| 
(000)          1  Current    Costs  |     Rank 

Baltimore 

$  8,757 

10,251 

6,529 

11,930 

3,550 

2,611 

4,169 

4,291 

4,847 

7,342 

10,802 

3,743 

3,847 

3,159 

7,587 

$5,923 
6,687 
4,451 
7,628 
2,568 
2,002 
2,863 
3,035 
3,261 
5,137 
7,107 
2,750 
2,718 
2,250 
5,121 

67.6 

Buffalo     

CINCINNATI    

Cleveland 
Columbus 

65.2 
68.5 
63.9 
72.3 
76.7 
68.7 
70.7 
67.3 
70.0 

14 
9 

15 
3 

Dallas 

1 

Denver 

8 

Indianapolis 

5.5 

Jersey  City 

Milwaukee 

12 
7 

Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Oregon 
Providence 

65.8              13 
73.5                2 
70.7                5.5 

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco 

71.2 
67.5 

4 
11 

( 1 )   These   data   were   taken   from   the  statistical   reports   of   the   school   systems   to 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
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Table  61 

Average  Annual  Salary  of  Day  School  Principals  and  of  Supervisors 
in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities,  1933-1934  (1) 


City 


Average 

Annual 

Salary  of 

Principals 


Average 

Annual 

IRank 

Salary  of 
Supervisors 

Rank 

5 

$2,369 

8 

2 

4,057 

3 

3 

3,881 

4 

7 

4 

4,091 

2 

9 

2,473 

7 

1 

5,012 

1 

6 

2,851 

5 

8 

2.826 

6 

Baltimore 

Buffalo    

CINCINNATI 

Columbus 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh    

Providence     

San  Francisco 


$3,254 
4,899 
3,591 
2,993 
3,273 
2,434 
4,931 
3,015 
2,754 


( 1 )    Data  for  this  table  taken  from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  school  systems  to 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Salary  Costs  per  Pupil  and  Pupil-Teacher  Ratio — A  study  was  made 
of  Cincinnati's  rank  when  compared  with  these  other  cities  on  the  cost 
per  pupil  for  day  school  teachers'  salaries  for  1933-34.  On  this  item 
Cincinnati  ranked  as  follows:  Kindergarten,  third;  elementary,  first; 
junior  high  school,  second;  senior  and  4-year  high  school,  ninth;  junior- 
senior  high  school,  third,  and  vocational,  sixth.  When  all-day  schools 
were  combined,  Cincinnati  ranked  first.  A  similar  study  was  also  made 
on  the  per  pupil  cost  for  principals  and  supervisors  for  the  same  year. 
On  this  cost  item  Cincinnati  ranked  second  and  tenth,  respectively,  with 
a  per  pupil  cost  for  principals  of  $5.80  and  for  supervisors,  $0.87. 

Two  factors  determine  the  per-pupil  salary  cost  for  teachers.  One  of 
these  is  the  teacher's  salary.  Table  60  it  will  be  recalled  shows  that  Cin- 
cinnati ranked  first  among  15  cities  in  the  average  annual  salary  paid  to 
teachers  in  1933-34.  The  other  factor  which  determines  the  per-pupil 
salary  cost  is  the  pupil-teacher  ratio.  A  low  pupil-teacher  ratio  results 
in  a  high  per-pupil  cost,  whereas  a  high  pupil-teacher  ratio  results  in 
a  low  per-pupil  cost.  Table  62  shows  that  the  average  pupil-teacher  ratio 
for  all-day  schools  in  Cincinnati  in  1933-34  was  one  teacher  to  28  pupils. 
This  gives  Cincinnati  the  rank  of  9.5  from  the  highest  among  the  1 1 
cities.  Only  in  the  vocational  high  schools,  which  rank  first,  does  Cin- 
cinnati have  a  high  pupil-teacher  ratio  as  compared  with  the  other  cities. 

In  order  to  see  what  is  the  situation  in  the  matter  of  pupil-teacher 
ratio  over  a  period  of  years  in  Cincinnati,  Table  63  covering  the  period 
1925-26  to  1934-35  has  been  prepared.  This  table  shows  that  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  Cincinnati  has  increased  during  recent  years.  In  1934-35 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio  was  30  pupils,  whereas  in  1925-26  the  number 
was  only  26  pupils.  Probably  reflecting  the  financial  stringency  of  the 
times,  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  during  the  last  three  years  (1932-33  to 
1934-35)  increased  from  28  to  30,  or  one-half  of  the  total  increase  since 
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1925-26  (2).  It  is  obvious  that  if  Cincinnati  were  to  return  to  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  1925-26,  which  was  4  less  than  in  1933-34,  it  would  re- 
quire considerable  additional  expenditure  for  the  organization  of  new 
classes  and  the  employment  of  additional  teachers. 


Table  63 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  Per  Teacher 
in  Cincinnati  Day  Schools,  by  Year,  1925-26  to  1934-35  (1) 


Pupil-Teacher  Ratios,  by  Types  of  Schools 


Year 


Voca- 

Kinder- 

Elemen- 

Junior 

Senior 

tional 

garten 

tary 

High 

High 

Special 

High 

All  Day 
Schools 


1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 


(2: 


26 

29 

17 

20 

14 

21 

29 

29 

21 

20 

14 

23 

28 

29 

21 

20 

14 

22 

29 

29 

22 

20 

15 

20 

34 

29 

21 

21 

14 

21 

33 

29 

22 

22 

16 

23 

35 

29 

23 

22 

17 

22 

38 

29 

24 

26 

19 

24 

40 

30 

24 

26 

18 

24 

47 

31 

26 

28 

19 

26 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
28 
28 
30 


(1)  Data  for  this  table  secured  by  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 
from  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  records. 

(2)  For  the  month  of  October,  1934. 

Pay  for  Teacher  Absence 

Most  city  school  systems,  and  especially  those  of  the  large  cities, 
pay  teachers  who  are  temporarily  disabled  or  who,  for  other  sufficient 
cause,  can  not  temporarily  perform  their  duties.  The  rules  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Board  of  Education  covering  the  payment  of  teachers  for  absence 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  Akron,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Denver,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Rochester,  San  Francisco,  and  Youngs- 
town.  All  of  these  cities  provide  pay  for  absence  caused  by  personal 
illness,  death  in  the  family,  and  certain  other  causes. 

The  Cincinnati  rules  specify  three  types  of  absence  for  which  the 
teacher  may  claim  compensation.  These  are:  Absence  for  death  in  the 
family,  adopted  June  11,  1923;  absence  for  court  attendance,  adopted 
September  26,  1927;  absence  for  personal  disability,  amended  September 
12,  1932. 

In  addition  to  these  three  types  of  absences  Cincinnati  teachers  are 
occasionally  allowed  pay  while  attending  educational  meetings.  For  many 
years  the  Board  of  Education  has  dismissed  all  schools  for  one  day  for 
the  southwestern  sectional  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Education  Association, 
for  which  day  the  teachers  are  paid.  Excuses  for  attendance  at  other 
educational  meetings  are  handled  individually  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 

(2)   It   should   be   remembered   that   the   pupil-teacher  ratio   is   not   the  same   as   the 
average  size  of  class.  The  difference  is  explained  on  page  33.  (footnote). 
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tion  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  A  study 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  shows  that  such  excuses  are 
seldom  granted. 

Like  most  cities,  substitute  teachers  in  Cincinnati  are  paid  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  regular  teachers.  The  present  salary  schedule  provides  that 
teachers  serving  without  definite  appointment  shall  be  paid  for  the  time 
actually  employed  at  the  rate  of  the  minimum  salary  provided  for  teachers 
in  Group  3,  Section  1,  which  was  originally  $1,600  or  $8.00  per  day. 
The  salary  changes  for  1933-34  and  1934-35  reduced  the  rate  of  pay  for 
all  substitutes  to  $7.35  per  day.  However,  unlike  most  school  systems, 
Cincinnati  does  not  base  the  rate  of  pay  for  substitute  teachers  on  the 
type  of  school  or  qualifications.  As  in  the  case  of  the  full-time  teacher,  the 
salary  of  substitute  teachers  should  be  based  on  training  and  experience. 

Table  64  shows  the  rate  of  pay  per  day  for  substitute  teachers  in 
Cincinnati  and  a  group  of  other  city  systems.  It  will  be  noted  that  Cin- 
cinnati ranks  first  in  the  rate  of  pay  per  day  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  third  in  both  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  schools.  In  all  three 
divisions,  Cincinnati's  rate  of  pay  is  well  above  both  the  median  and 
average  for  this  group  of  cities. 


Table  64 

Rate  of  Pay  Per  Day  for  Substitute  Teachers  in  Cincinnati  and 
Other  Cities,  1934-35  (1) 


(1)  Data   for   Cincinnati   secured   from   the  Clerk   of   the  Board   of  Education;   for 
other  cities  by  correspondence  with  the  Superintendents. 

(2)  In  computing   the   averages   these  were  taken  at   $6.00  and   $8.00   for  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  respectively. 

Table  65  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  annual  cost  per  teacher  for  substitute-teacher  service 
for  the  years  1931-32,  1932-33,  and  1933-34.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
table  that  the  cost  for  this  purpose  varied  widely  in  the  different  schools. 
Among  the  schools  having  30  or  more  teachers  it  was  found  that  the 
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School  for  Crippled  Children  had  the  lowest,  with  $5.02  for  each  regular 
teacher,  and  the  Fulton  the  highest,  with  $67.23.  The  average  annual 
expenditure  for  all  schools  per  teacher  was  $29.59.  The  explanations  of 
these  wide  variations  cannot  of  course  be  definitely  ascertained.  A  large 
expenditure  for  a  particular  school  may  be  entirely  justifiable;  on  the 
contrary  it  may  be  the  result  of  unhygienic  conditions  in  the  building,  over- 
worked teachers,  or  of  general  ineffciency  in  administering  the  pay-for- 
absence  policy  in  that  building.  In  effecting  economies  in  substitute-teach- 
er service  in  any  building  the  principal  is  in  a  strategic  position.  It  is  his 
obligation  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  health  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  fairness  and  humaneness,  to  en- 
courage as  regular  attendance  as  possible  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  the  obligation  of  the  central  administrative  staff  of  the 
school  system  to  stimulate  and  to  assist  the  principal  to  attain  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Table  65 

Distribution  of  Cincinnati  Schools  According  to  the  Average  Cost 
Per  Regular  Teacher  for  Substitutes,  1931-32  to  1933-34  (1) 


Substitute  Cost 
per  Teacher 


Schools  in  Each  Classification 


$  0-$  9.99 
10-  19.99 

20-  29.99 


30-  39.99 

40-  49.99 
50-  59.99 

60-  over 


Automotive  Trades,  Building  Trades,  California, 
Hillcrest,  Mt.  Airy,  Oral,  School  for  Crippled. 

Boy's  Special,  Chase,  Commercial  Service,  Guilford, 
Heberle,  Hughes,  Hyde  Park,  Kilgour,  Madisonville, 
Mechanical  Trades,  Mt.  Adams,  North  Fairmont, 
Oyler,  Raschig,  Riverside,  Saylor  Park,  23rd  Dis- 
trict, Windsor. 

Avondale,  Bloom,  Carson,  College  Hill,  Douglass, 
East  Oakley,  Evanston,  Hartwell,  Highlands,  Jack- 
son, Mary  Dill,  Peaslee,  Sands,  Stowe,  Taft,  12th 
District,  Vine,  Washburn,  Washington,  Webster, 
Western  Hills,  Woodward. 

Bond  Hill,  Columbian,  Fairview,  Harrison,  Hoffman, 
Kirby  Road,  Lincoln,  Linwood,  Mann,  Morgan, 
North  Avondale,  Retail  Selling,  Rothenberg,  Seguin, 
Sherman,  Walnut  Hills,  Whittier,  Withrow. 

Central  Fairmont,  Cheviot,  Clifton,  Dyer,  Pleasant 
Ridge,  Roosevelt,  6th  District  . 

Branch  Hospital,  Electrical  Trades,  Garfield,  Gil- 
bert Avenue,  Kennedy,  McKinley,  Westwood,  Win- 
ton  Place. 

Cummins,  Fulton,  Glenview,  Mt.  Washington,  Print- 
ing Trades,  Tailoring  Trades,  West  Oakley. 


(1)   Data  for  the  table  cover  a  3-ycar  period  beginning  in  1931-32  and  were  secured 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 
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In  1931-32  the  total  expenditure  for  substitute-teacher  services  was 
$63,216,  but  the  excess  cost  of  substitute-teacher  service  beyond  the  cost 
of  regular  teachers  for  that  year  was  only  $16,748.  In  1932-33  the  cor- 
responding figures  were  $49,517  and  $3,860,  and  in  1933-34,  $58,126 
and  $8,141.  This  is  due  to  the  difference  in  rate  of  pay  of  regular  and 
substitute  teachers  together  with  the  regulations  governing  pay  for  ab- 
sence. After  5  days'  illness  a  regular  teacher  receives  only  one-fourth 
salary  for  35  additional  days,  beyond  which  he  receives  nothing.  In  some 
divisions  of  the  system  actual  savings  resulted  from  substitute  teacher 
service. 

Effort  was  made  to  secure  the  total  expenditures  for  substitute  teach- 
ers in  other  cities  together  with  the  excess  of  such  service  beyond  that 
for  the  regular  teachers.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  could  not  be  secured 
but  the  expenditures  per  regular  teacher  for  substitute  service  in  these 
cities  for  1933-34  are  given  below.  It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures 
that  Cincinnati  occupies  a  position  slightly  above  the  median. 

Substitute  Cost  per  Teacher 
City  (Nearest  Dollar) 

Denver $38 

Dayton  37 

Louisville 33 

Youngstown    32 

Cincinnati    30 

Rochester  30 

Oakland  .    22 

San  Francisco 21 

Akron     12 

Cleveland  11 

Atlanta 10 

Indianapolis 10 

Evaluation  of  the  Present  Salary  Schedule  and  Its  Estimated  Cost 

As  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  the  Cincinnati  salary 
schedule  provides  for  the  classification  of  teachers  into  four  groups  on 
the  basis  of  training.  Within  each  of  these  groups,  provision  is  made  for 
annual  increments  for  experience.  These  were  automatic  until  January  1, 
1932,  when  they  were  discontinued,  because  of  financial  conditions. 

Salary  in  Relation  to  Merit — In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff, 
the  chief  shortcoming  of  the  Cincinnati  schedule  is  that  commonly  found 
in  other  schedules,  namely,  failure  to  provide  for  ascertaining  and  re- 
warding merit.  Prior  to  January  1,  1932,  employees  merely  gave  evidence 
of  having  earned  a  certain  number  of  college  or  university  credits  and 
salary  increments  were  automatically  given.  The  schedule  assumes  that 
extra  college  or  university  credit  always  begets  greater  educational  effi- 
ciency. Such  an  assumption  is  fallacious.  Following  such  a  policy  means 
that  the  city  pays  as  much  for  courses  which  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  increased  educational  efficiency  as  for  courses  which  contribute  much 
to  educational  efficiency;  and  still  more  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  there 
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is  now  no  supervision  or  approval  of  the  courses  which  employees  pursue 
and  for  which  they  are  paid.  Moreover,  under  the  present  schedule,  em- 
ployees who  barely  pass  their  college  or  university  courses  receive  the 
same  amount  of  increment  as  employees  who  pass  their  courses  with 
high  marks.  Still  more,  since  they  are  given  the  same  rewards,  courses 
taken  in  a  college  or  university  with  low  standards  are  assumed  to  be  as 
valuable  as  courses  pursued  in  the  most  renowned  universities.  In  brief, 
although  college  and  university  courses  are  usually  admitted  to  be  valu- 
able, any  salary  schedule  which  pays  for  them  automatically  is  likely 
to  stimulate  a  "chase  for  credits"  instead  of  creating  a  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  efficiency. 

In  the  same  manner,  according  to  the  present  schedule,  increased 
experience  is  assumed  always  to  beget  increased  educational  efficiency, 
and  is  rewarded  automatically.  This  means  that  the  employee  who  is 
ambitious,  energetic,  and  eminently  successful  does  not  receive  any  more 
salary  reward  than  the  employee  who  has  little  or  no  interest  in  his  work 
and  who  miraculously  escapes  being  dismissed.  If  experience  were  a 
sine  qua  non  for  eminence  and  accomplishment,  Methuselah  would  be 
the  most  eminent  man  in  history;  but  history  does  not  record  that  Meth- 
uselah did  much  except  to  live. 

In  brief,  no  attempt  is  now  being  made  in  Cincinnati  directly  to  ap- 
praise or  to  measure  educational  efficiency.  Instead  it  is  assumed  that 
increased  experience  and  extra  hours  of  college  preparation  always  beget 
increased  efficiency.  The  survey  staff  believes  that  such  an  assumption 
is  often  fallacious  and  that  in  justice  to  the  public,  the  pupils,  and  the 
teaching  personnel,  steps  should  be  taken  to  reward  educational  efficiency 
as  well  as  training  and  experience.  Ideally,  salary  rewards  would  be 
given  only  for  the  quality  and  amount  of  service  rendered,  that  is,  for 
educational  efficiency,  but,  until  greater  agreement  can  be  secured  on 
what  constitutes  efficient  teaching,  and  until  more  accurate  methods  of 
measuring  teaching  efficiency  are  designed,  it  is  believed  that  salary  re- 
wards should  be  given  in  part  on  basis  of  teaching  efficiency  and  in  part 
on  basis  of  training  and  experience. 

Suggested  Changes — It  is  recognized,  however,  that  considerable 
time  will  be  required  to  formulate  the  measuring  plan  just  suggested  and 
that  in  the  meantime  employees  must  continue  to  be  paid  on  the  best  bases 
now  available.  Until  that  plan  is  formulated  and  until  teachers  now  em- 
ployed can  be  transferred  to  the  new  plan,  it  is  believed  that  the  present 
plan  of  paying  increments  on  basis  of  training  and  experience  should  be 
followed  with  certain  amendments. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service 
(now  the  Bureau  of  Personnel)  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  take  steps  to  provide  a  check  on  the  type  and  standards  of 
college  and  university  work  for  which  salary  increments  will  be  given. 
This  means  that  the  Bureau  shall  be  given  the  responsibility  of  approving 
in  advance  all  courses  which  teachers  desire  to  take  for  salary  incre- 
ments; it  means,  also,  that  the  Bureau  shall  approve  the  standards  of 
scholarship  which  shall  be  met  by  those  pursuing  the  course. 
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The  survey  staff  is  also  convinced  that  the  time  required  to  reach 
the  maxima  of  the  schedule  which  is  now  from  6  to  13  years  is  too  short. 
Moreover,  since  maximum  teaching  efficiency  is  probably  not  reached 
early  in  experience — at  least  with  live  and  ambitious  teachers — salary 
increases,  provided  the  community  is  able  to  pay  them,  should  be  given 
as  long  as  there  is  evidence  of  increased  teaching  efficiency.  After  the 
maximum  on  the  present  schedule  has  been  reached  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  extra  pecuniary  rewards  to  which  the  teacher  may  look  for- 
ward. The  contemplation  of  this  veritable  "stone  wall"  is  likely  to  be 
discouraging,  if  not  deadening,  to  the  teacher.  Somehow,  the  span  of  in- 
creasing pay  should  be  lengthened,  especially  for  the  teacher  who  is 
continuing  to  increase  in  effective  teaching. 

In  this  connection  it  is  believed  that  the  salary  increments  during 
the  first  few  years  of  teaching  experience  should  be  smaller  than  during 
the  later  years.  This  would  have  the  good,  effect  of  giving  larger  rewards 
to  the  teachers  who  continue  in  the  profession  than  to  the  teachers  who 
remain  in  the  profession  only  a  few  years.  Teachers  should  be  stimulated 
to  remain  in  the  profession  rather  than  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  "stepping 
stone"  to  another  vocation. 

The  present  salary  schedule  permits  all  teachers  to  attain  a  salary 
of  $3,500  annually,  and  that  maximum,  as  already  noted,  is  reached  within 
a  relatively  few  years.  It  is  believed  that  a  super-maximum  salary  of 
from  $200  to  $500  above  the  maximum  should  be  established,  and  that 
this  salary  be  available  to,  perhaps,  ten  percent  of  the  teachers  who  have 
served  at  least  one  year  at  the  regular  maximum.  This  could  be  attained 
only  by  the  unusually  excellent  teacher,  upon  special  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  who,  as  a  basis  for  making  such  recommendations,  would  be 
required  to  institute  through  the  Personnel  Bureau  a  plan  for  annually 
ascertaining  merit.  The  creation  of  this  special  reward  would  help  to 
achieve  the  desideratum  of  stimulating  teachers  to  try  constantly  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency;  it  would  be  another  device  for  breaking  the  "lock- 
step"  in  the  present  salary  schedule. 

The  Single  Salary  Schedule — The  single-salary  feature  of  the 
schedule  which  pays  elementary  school  employees  as  much  as  secondary 
school  employees,  provided  their  qualifications  and  services  are  equal,  is 
in  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  a  sound  procedure.  This  type  of 
schedule  tends  to  give  as  well  qualified  employees  to  the  elementary  school 
as  to  the  secondary  school,  of  the  desirability  of  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  Furthermore,  this  principle  is  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
teaching,  administrative,  and  supervisory  personnel  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools,  and  to  abrogate  it  would  be  a  positive  step  backwards. 

Differential  on  the  Basis  of  Sex — Recently  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  on  the  question  of  a  differential  in  the  schedule  for  men 
teachers.  In  support  of  this  proposition  the  men  teachers  have  made  an 
extensive  study  of  the  problem  and  have  formulated  several  arguments. 
In  brief,  they  affirm  that  more  men  are  needed  in  the  schools  and  that  to 
secure  them  larger  salaries  will  have  to  be  paid  to  them  than  to  women. 
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The  women  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  through  an  investigation  have 
undertaken  to  answer  the  arguments  of  the  men  teachers.  In  brief  they 
state  that  a  differential  in  the  salary  schedule  for  men  is  neither  necessary, 
just,  nor  politic.  They  affirm  that  salaries  should  continue  to  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  qualifications  and  service  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
other  extraneous  factors. 

In  both  of  these  studies  the  question  of  dependents  is  one  of  the 
factors.  For  example,  in  the  study  by  the  men  teachers,  they  report  that 
87  percent  of  the  men  teachers  had  dependents  as  compared  with  12  per- 
cent of  the  women  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women  in  their  report 
point  out  certain  weaknesses  of  these  figures.  Furthermore,  the  replies 
to  the  question  of  dependents  in  the  inquiry  sent  Cincinnati  teachers  by 
the  survey  staff  give  widely  different  figures.  These  variations  show  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  securing  valid  data  on  this  question,  particularly 
when  it  is  an  issue. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  differences  of  salary  because  of 
sex,  a  statement  on  the  general  practices  in  large  cities  is  pertinent.  Ac- 
cording to  information  furnished  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  78  of  the  90  cities  of  over  100,000  popula- 
tion have  furnished  information  for  1934-35  in  connection  with  the  regular 
biennial  survey  of  salaries.  Of  these  78,  63  reported  no  salary  differential 
between  men  and  women  (white  teachers  only)  and  15  reported  such  a 
differential.  Of  these  15,  only  one — Boston — has  a  population  of  more  than 
300,000.  As  to  the  12  from  which  data  for  1934-35  had  not  been  received, 
no  differential  was  reported  for  any  of  them  in  1932-33.  This  means  that 
they  probably  do  not  have  such  a  differential  now. 

This  discussion  of  a  sex  differential  raises  the  whole  question  as  to 
how  teachers'  salaries  should  be  determined.  There  are  at  least  four 
general  bases  which  might  be  considered.  These  are  (1)  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  without  regard  to  any  minimum,  and  in  open  competi- 
tion; (2)  living  needs,  which  might  vary  from  year  to  year  due  to  illness, 
change  in  number  of  dependents,  or  other  factors  which  would  either  in- 
crease or  decrease  a  teacher's  living  costs;  (3)  some  fixed  base  determin- 
ing the  rise  and  fall  of  all  teachers'  pay  in  conformity  with  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  or  some  other  index  of  living  costs;  and  (4)  comparison 
with  the  pay  received  by  persons  of  similar  ability  and  training  in  other 
occupations.  Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  these  different  means 
of  determining  teachers'  salaries.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  now  at 
hand,  the  survey  staff  does  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  a  salary 
differential  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Rather  the  staff  reaffirms  the  principle  that 
equal  pay  should  be  given  for  equal  qualifications  and  services.  When 
one  of  the  sexes  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  greater  qualifications 
or  gives  larger  educational  service  than  the  other  sex,  that  will  be  the 
time  to  give  a  salary  differential  to  that  sex. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Present  Schedule — In  a  study  of  the  cost  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  Cincinnati  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  Sup- 
erintendent E.  D.  Roberts  on  June  15,  1931,  estimates  on  the  cost  of  the 
schedule  with  all  provisions  in  operation  up  to  1935-36  were  made.  These 
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estimates  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  teachers  would  earn  the 
necessary  credit  for  the  annual  salary  increase.  Excluding  expansion  re- 
sulting from  increased  enrollment,  it  was  estimated  that  the  average  an- 
nual increase  due  to  the  salary  increments  would  approximate  4  percent  of 
the  annual  aggregate  cost  of  teachers'  salaries.  This  would  amount  to  an 
increase  in  cost  per  pupil  in  A.  D.  A.  of  slightly  more  than  $4  per  year. 
On  page  1 1  of  this  study  is  this  statement:  "It  thus  appears  that  during 
the  school  years  1934-38  very  significant  reductions  in  the  salary  schedule 
increase  may  be  anticipated."  Since  these  estimates  assumed  the  annual 
allowance  of  the  increment,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  the  annual  increases  would  now  be  deferred.  These  incre- 
ments have  not  been  allowed  since  1931-32,  so  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  this  reduction  would  be  postponed  to  1937-1940.  The  approximate  date, 
however,  at  which  the  present  schedule,  if  allowed  to  operate,  would 
reach  its  maximum  cost,  has  not  been  determined.  In  a  careful  study  of 
the  salary  schedule  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  which  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  in  Cincinnati,  it  was  found  that  the  schedule,  if 
allowed  to  operate  continuously,  would  not  reach  its  maximum  cost  until 
about  20  years  after  adoption  (3).  This  length  of  time,  however,  is  con- 
tingent on  many  factors  such  as  length  of  service,  appointment  policy, 
placement  on  schedule  at  time  of  adoption  and  rate  of  progress  on  the 
schedule  of  teachers  who  remain  in  service.  Since  the  increment  provision 
of  the  Cincinnati  schedule  has  operated  for  only  five  years,  it  is  believed 
that  its  peak  cost  will  not  be  reached  for  at  least  from  8  to  10  more  years 
of  continuous  operation  of  this  feature  of  the  schedule,  and  that  its  peak 
cost  will  be  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  more  for  the  present 
personnel  than  it  now  is.  These  figures,  however,  are  only  rough  estimates. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  this  problem  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
present  schedule,  a  careful  study  of  this  and  other  phases  of  the  subject 
is  needed. 

Need  of  Continued  Study — In  the  foregoing  discussion,  certain  short- 
comings of  the  present  schedule  are  pointed  out.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  questions  of  a  sex  differential  and  the  maximum  cost  of  the  present 
schedule  if  allowed  to  operate  regularly  and  completely.  The  survey  staff, 
however,  does  not  believe  that  its  analysis  of  these  and  other  salary 
problems  has  been  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  provide  basic  data  for  rec- 
ommendations on  the  final  disposition  of  the  present  schedule.  In  fact,  the 
question  of  salaries  in  itself  is  large  and  important  enough  to  justify  a 
study  of  this  problem  alone,  which  would  require  several  months,  as 
evidenced  by  similar  studies  made  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Fresno. 
Because  the  survey  staff  is  not  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  the  very  im- 
portant conclusions  on  the  present  schedule,  it  believes  that  the  study  on 
teachers'  salaries  should  be  continued  during  1935-36  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  following  problems: 

1.  What  amount  of  salary  is  necessary  to  secure  and  retain  the 
type  of  teacher  which  Cincinnati  needs  and  can  afford?  This  investiga- 

(3)   Cleveland    Teachers'    Salaries,    Chapter    II,    Bureau    of    Educational    Research, 
monograph  no.  16,  Ohio  State  University. 
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tion   should   consider   especially  the  amount  of  the   entrance   salary,   of 
amount  of  increments  and  time  required  to  reach  the  maximum. 

2.  What  economies  if  any  can  be  effected  in  the  number  and  the 
pay  of  teachers?  Since  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  Cincinnati  is  smaller 
than  that  of  similar  school  systems,  can  it  be  increased  without  de- 
creasing pupil  efficiency? 

3.  Should  the  Board  of  Education  lower  the  retirement  age,  which 
is  now  seventy  years? 

4.  Should  the  pay  of  a  substitute  teacher  be  deducted  from  that  of 
the  teacher  for  whom  the  substitution  is  made? 

5.  Are  more  men  needed  in  the  schools  and,  if  so,  what  practical 
steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  them? 

6.  How  should  teachers  pay  be  determined  and  what  provisions 
should  be  made  in  the  salary  schedule  for  adjusting  salaries  to  significant 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living? 

7.  Should  teachers  be  paid  on  a  12-months  basis  instead  of  on  the 
present  10-months  basis? 

8.  What  feasible  steps  can  be  taken  to  break  the  "lock-step"  in  the 
present  salary  schedule  and  to  pay  educational  employees  in  part  at  least 
on  the  basis  of  pupil  results? 

9.  What  will  be  the  estimated  maximum  cost  of  the  present  salary 
schedule  and  when  will  it  be  reached? 

10.  Should  there  be  a  super-maximum  attainable  only  by  a  limited 
number  of  the  most  outstanding  teachers? 

Suggestions  of  Employees  on  Salary  Schedule — During  the  course 
of  the  survey  all  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  other  educational 
employees  in  Cincinnati  were  requested  to  fill  out  a  four-page  inquiry 
on  the  teaching  personnel.  On  the  last  two  pages  of  this  form,  which  were 
left  blank,  all  employees  were  requested  to  make  suggestions  on  the 
present  salary  schedule  and  its  administration.  The  following  question 
and  directions  were  given: 

"What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  the  present 
salary  schedule  or  its  administration?  (List  your  suggestions 
and  discuss  them  sufficiently  to  make  them  clear;  the  survey  staff 
keenly  desires  these  suggestions  from  you.  Don't  fail  to  write 
fully.)" 

All  of  the  comments  on  the  above  question  were  read,  tabulated, 
and  carefully  considered  by  members  of  the  survey  staff.  Practically  all 
were  written  in  an  optimistic  vein.  They  gave  evidence  of  coming  from 
a  happy  corps  of  teachers  who  were  satisfied  with  their  work  and  with 
their  treatment  by  school  officials  and  the  public.  They  gave  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  the  teachers  believe  that  Cincinnati  already  has  a  most 
excellent  salary  schedule  and  that  improvements  in  it  will  be  difficult  to 
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make.  Many  of  the  teachers  merely  stated  that  they  believed  that  the 
present  salary  schedule  was  most  excellent  and  that  they  were  unable  to 
offer  any  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Most  of  them,  however,  made 
one  or  more  suggestions  looking  toward  improving  the  schedule;  in  fact, 
in  many  cases  several  suggestions  were  made.  Among  the  suggestions 
commonly  offered  were  the  following: 

1.  That  the  single-salary  schedule  be  retained  and  that  equal 
pay  be  given  for  equal  qualifications  and  services  irrespective  of 
the  grade  taught,  sex,  or  other  extraneous  factors.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  teachers,  however,  recommended  that  they 
be  paid  higher  salaries  than  the  women  teachers. 

2.  That  the  salary  increments  provided  for  by  the  present 
schedule  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  injustice  and 
hardship  to  the  younger  teachers  of  withholding  increments 
was  frequently  mentioned. 

3.  That  salary  increments  be  given  for  approved  travel  and 
other  valuable  educational  endeavors  as  well  as  for  college 
and  university  courses. 

4.  That  salaries  be  paid  on  a  12-months  basis  instead  of  the 
present  10-months  basis. 

5.  That  salaries  be  paid  on  basis  of  teaching  efficiency  rather 
than  on  basis  of  training  and  experience.  Many  teachers,  how- 
ever, stated  that  they  were  skeptical  of  any  attempt  to  measure 
teaching  efficiency. 

6.  That,  if  necessary  to  balance  the  budget,  the  school  term  be 
shortened  without  further  reduction  in  teachers'  salaries.  Num- 
erous other  suggestions,  especially  in  the  way  of  economies,  were 
made  looking  toward  balancing  the  budget. 

7.  That  a  compulsory  retirement  age  be  established  for  all  em- 
ployees. (Concerning  this  comment,  the  State  Retirement  Sys- 
tem now  provides  that  teachers  shall  be  retired  "at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  in  which  the  age  of  seventy  is  attained,  provided 
in  each  case  the  consent  of  the  employer  is  secured."  The  teach- 
ers who  made  this  suggestion  may  have  had  in  mind  an  earlier 
retirement  age.) 

Suggested  Form  of  Salary  Schedule 

A  general  outline  of  the  type  of  schedule  which  is  suggested  for 
classroom  teachers  is  shown  in  Table  66.  Attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
schedule  to  incorporate  the  principles  already  stated.  Parenthetically,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  a  similar  type  of  schedule  was  recommended  in  the 
recent  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  school  surveys.  Corresponding  sched- 
ules should  also  be  designed  for  principals,  supervisors,  and  other  groups 
of  empleyees.  In  reading  the  schedule  the  following  explanations  and 
comments  should  be  helpful: 

1.  The  form  does  not  recommend  specific  salaries,  but  these  may  be 
readily   calculated   from  the  basic  salary,   which   is  designated  by   "b," 
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by  adding  the  increments  which  are  multiples  of  "i."  For  example  if  "b  ", 
the  basic  salary,  were  set  at  $1,400  and  if  "i",  the  increment  unit,  were 
set  at  $10,  the  beginning  of  a  college  graduate  would  be  $1,400  plus  20i, 
or  $1,600. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  college  or  university  preparation 
all  teachers  are  divided  into  the  following  six  classes  and  the  amount  of 
pay  is  determined  in  part  on  the  basis  of  this  preparation: 

Class  I.  Graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  high 
school,  plus  graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  normal 
school  requiring  two  years  of  training  in  addition  to  high  school 
graduation. 

Class  II.  Graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  high 
school,  plus  graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  normal 
school  requiring  two  years  of  training  or  its  equivalent  in  ad- 
dition to  a  high  school  and  normal  school  graduation  above 
specified,  said  training  to  be  obtained  in  a  standard  college  or 
normal  college  and  to  be  selected  from  approved  professional 
subjects  or  from  subject  matter  in  which  the  teacher  is  teaching 
or  expects  to  teach. 

Class  III.  Graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  high 
school,  plus  graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  college 
requiring  four  years  of  training  in  addition  to  high  school  grad- 
uation. 

Class  IV.  Graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  high 
school,  plus  graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  college, 
requiring  four  years  of  training  in  addition  to  high  school  grad- 
uation, plus  possession  of  a  master's  degree. 

Class  V.  Graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  high 
school,  plus  graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  college 
requiring  four  years  of  training  in  addition  to  high  school  grad- 
uation, plus  possession  of  a  master's  degree,  plus  postgraduate 
study  in  pursuit  of  a  doctor's  degree,  amounting  to  six  years  of 
college  training. 

Class  VI.  Graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  high 
school,  plus  graduation  or  its  equivalent  from  a  standard  college 
requiring  four  years  of  training  in  addition  to  high  school  grad- 
uation, plus  the  possession  of  a  doctor's  degree  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  the  full  maximum. 

3.  A  probationary  period  of  two  years  in  Cincinnati  is  provided  for 
all  new  employees.  Following  that  period,  employees  who  give  satis- 
factory service  would  be  continued. 

4.  Automatic  increments  are  given  for  additional  training  and  ex- 
perience within  certain  limits.  At  periodic  intervals  certain  "conditions" 
must  be  met  if  the  teacher  expects  to  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
salary  classification  or  to  be  retained  in  her  present  classification.  Smaller 
increments  are  given  during  the  first  few  years  of  experience  than  during 
later  years. 
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Table  66 

Suggested  Form  of  Salary  Schedule  for  Cincinnati 

Classroom  Teachers 

Showing  the  principle  of  a  salary  scale  involving  a  basic  salary  "b"  and  suc- 
cessive increments  of  "i". 


Years  of 

■6, 

Experi- 

Type of 

Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Class  VI 

ence   ( 1 ) 

Increase 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Class  IV 

Class  V 

1 

Automatic 

Base  (b) 

b-  101 

b-  20i 

b-  30i 

b-  40i 

b-  50i 

2 

Automatic 

b  8i 

b-  18i 

b-  28i 

b-  38i 

b-  48i 

b-  58i 

Condition 

"A" 

"A" 

A" 

"A" 

"A" 

"A" 

3 

Automatic 

b-17i 

b-  27i 

b-  37i 

b-  47i 

b-  57i 

b-  67i 

4 

Automatic 

b-27i 

b-  37i 

b-  47i 

b-  57i 

b-  67i 

b-  77i 

5 

Automatic 

b-38i 

b-  48i 

b-  58i 

b-  68i 

b-  78i 

b-  88i 

Condition 

"B" 

"B" 

"B" 

"B" 

"BM 

"B" 

6 

Automatic 

b-50i 

b-  60i 

b-  70i 

b-  80i 

b-  90i 

b-lOOi 

7 

Automatic 

b-63i 

b-  73i 

b-  83i 

b-  93i 

b-103i 

b-113i 

8 

Automatic 

b-76i 

b-  87i 

b-  97i 

b-107i 

b-117i 

b-127i 

9 

Automatic 

b-lOli 

b-llli 

b-121i 

b-131i 

b-141i 

10 

Automatic 

b-115i 

b-125i 

b-135i 

b-145i 

b-155i 

Condition 

'B" 

"B" 

"B" 

"C" 

"C" 

11 

Automatic 

b-130i 

b-140i 

b-150i 

b-160i 

b-170i 

12 

Automatic 

b-155i 

b-165i 

b-175i 

b-185i 

13 

Automatic 

b-180i 

b-190i 

b-200i 

Condition 

'H^ 

"C" 

*'C" 

"C" 

"D" 

14 

1  b-216i 

15 

1  b-232i 

(1)  Includes  experience  allowed  outside  the  local  school  system  as  well  as  within  the 
system. 

(2)  Classes  I,  II,  and  III  should  be  dropped  from  the  schedule  for  all  teachers  enter- 
ing the  system.  It  is  necessary  to  retain  these  classifications  only  for  teachers 
now  employed. 

NOTE:  Subsequent  retention  and  salary  increases  shall  be  determined  by  action 
of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions: 

Condition  "A": 

1.  All  new  teachers  shall  go  through  a  probationary  period 
of  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  be  recommended  for 
permanent  appointment,  if  their  services  are  satisfactory. 

Condition  "B": 

1.  The  teacher  shall  have  completed,  during  the  five  preceding 
years,  a  program  of  six  semester  units  of  college  work  or  the 
equivalent,  (4)  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel 
Service,  in  fields  designed  to  improve  teaching  technique  or  in- 
crease command  of  subject  matter  taught. 

2.  No  teacher  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  shall  be  advanced 
to  the  next  higher  salary  level. 

Condition  "C": 

1.  The  teacher  shall  have  completed,  during  the  five  preceding 

years,  a  program  of  eight  semester  units  of  college  work  or  the 

(4)  May  include  university  courses,  approved  research  studies  and  investigations, 
significant  contributions  to  professional  literature,  systematic  observation  and 
study  of  other  school  systems,  and  the  like. 
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equivalent,  (5)  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel 
Service,  in  fields  designed  to  improve  teaching  technique  or  in- 
crease command  of  the  subject  matter  taught. 

2.  Teachers  on  the  maximum  salary  level  shall  meet  this  con- 
dition for  maintenance  on  that  salary  level. 

3.  No  teacher  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  shall  be  advanced  to 
the  next  higher  level. 

Condition  "D": 

1.  Each  of  the  subsequent  salary  increases  is  conditioned  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Serv- 
ice, the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  special 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  No  teacher  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  shall  be  eligible  for 
transfer  from  one  classification  to  another. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Following  are  the  chief  findings  on  the  salaries  and  the  salary 
schedules: 

1.  In  1933-34  Cincinnati  devoted  to  teachers'  salaries  68.5  percent 
of  total  current  expenditures.  On  this  factor  Cincinnati  ranked  ninth  from 
the  highest  among  the  15  cities.  Moreover,  that  percentage  for  Cincinnati 
has  been  relatively  constant  during  recent  years. 

2.  The  average  salary  for  Cincinnati  teachers  in  full-time  day 
schools  increased  from  $1,909  in  1922-23  to  $2,546  in  1930-31.  In  1933- 
34,  this  average  had  decreased  to  $2,288. 

3.  Due  to  the  single-salary  schedule,  the  variations  in  the  average 
annual  salary  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  school  system  are  relatively 
small. 

4.  Cincinnati  ranked  first  among  15  cities  in  the  average  annual 
salary  paid  to  teachers  in  1933-34;  third  in  the  salary  paid  to  principals; 
and  fourth  in  the  salary  paid  to  directors.  As  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
Teacher  Personnel  Problems,  Cincinnati  teachers  as  a  group  have  more 
training  and  experience  than  those  in  other  large  cities. 

5.  In  1933-34  Cincinnati  ranked  first  among  15  cities  in  the  per-pupil 
cost  for  teachers'  salaries.  This  rank  is  due  to  the  higher  salaries  and 
lower  pupil-teacher  ratios.  As  to  this  latter  item,  which  has  increased 
during  recent  years,  two  of  eleven  cities  had  in  1933-34  fewer  pupils  per 
teacher  than  Cincinnati. 

6.  Cincinnati's  plan  of  pay  for  teacher  absence  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  other  cities. 

7.  The  chief  shortcoming  of  the  present  salary  schedule  is  its  failure 
to  provide  a  means  of  ascertaining  and  rewarding  merit  in  teaching.  The 

(5)  May  include  university  courses,  approved  research  studies  and  investigations, 
significant  contributions  to  professional  literature,  systematic  observation  and 
study  of  other  school  systems,  and  the  like. 
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salary  schedule  suggested  in  the  text  provides  for  6  classes  of  teachers 
with  promotion  from  one  to  the  other  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

8.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  present  salary  schedule,  if 
allowed  to  operate  regularly  and  completely,  will  continue  to  increase  for 
8  or  10  years,  and  that  its  maximum  cost  on  the  basis  of  existing  personnel 
will  be  between  one  and  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  more  than  at 
present.  The  annual  increments,  if  allowed,  would  at  present  represent 
about  4  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  teachers'  salaries,  or  approximately 
$4  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

9.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Cincinnati  teachers  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  present  salary  schedule  is  in  general  satisfactory. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  since  the  survey  staff  was  not  able  to  go  into  a  number  of 
basic  problems  in  a  satisfactory  study  of  teachers'  salaries,  which  prob- 
lems are  listed  in  the  body  of  this  chapter,  the  present  study  of  salaries 
be  continued  with  particular  reference  to  those  problems. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Education  endeavor  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  the  school  budget  devoted  to  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

3.  That  in  fairness  to  teachers  not  at  the  maximum  of  the  salary 
schedule,  the  salary  increments  be  allowed  for  1935-36.  If  salary  ad- 
justments are  necessary,  they  should  be  made  after  the  increments  have 
been  allowed,  and  then  by  a  uniform  horizontal  decrease. 

4.  That  the  present  rules  regarding  teachers'  pay  for  absence  be 
continued  and  amended  to  include  the  present  practice  of  allowing  pay 
for  the  absence,  if  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  school  employees  who  are  attending  meetings 
of  education  associations,  visiting  schools,  or  engaging  in  similar  forms 
of  educational  endeavor. 

5.  That  in  granting  leaves  of  absence  for  study,  ill  health,  or  home 
duties,  teachers  be  given  assurance  wherever  possible  that  they  will  be 
returned  to  their  old  positions  rather  than  to  a  position  in  the  school 
system. 

6.  That  the  rate  of  pay  of  substitutes  be  based  upon  a  merit  schedule 
instead  of  on  a  flat  rate  for  all,  as  is  the  practice  at  present,  this  rate  to 
continue  at  approximately  the  level  of  the  lowest  rate  for  full-time  teach- 
ers. 

7.  That  the  Superintendent  send  annually  to  each  principal  a  state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  by  schools  for  substitute  teachers. 

8.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  in  Chapter 
11,  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service  (now  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel)   be  charged  with  the  responsibility,  under  the  direction   of  the 
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Superintendent,  of  developing  a  plan  for  measuring  teaching  efficiency, 
standards  of  professional  work  recognized  for  salary  purposes,  and  the 
administration  of  the  salary  schedule  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  personnel. 

9.  That  since  the  work  of  school  counselors  is  obviously  educational, 
their  status  be  changed  so  that  they  will  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
state  teachers'  retirement  system. 

10.  That  the  administration  of  the  salary  schedule  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  personnel  be  placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel 
Service. 
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PART  IV 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL'S  PROGRAM 


Chapter  13 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  management  of  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  7  members  elected  from  the 
city  at  large  for  a  term  of  4  years.  This  Board  is  independent  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  and  operates  under  the  general  State  education  law.  As 
a  political  unit,  the  school  district  has  its  own  territorial  limits,  its  own 
electorate,  its  own  tax  duplicate  and  levy,  and  its  Board  of  Education 
which  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate.  This  plan  for  the  control  of  public 
education  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  since  education  is  a  State  and 
not  a  municipal  function  the  management  of  the  schools  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  board  independent  of  city  government  and  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  State.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  authori- 
ties on  the  school  administration  and  with  the  practice  in  more  than  half  of 
the  cities  of  the  country  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more. 

Methods  of  Selection,  Number,  and  Tenure  of  Board  Members 

The  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  are  elected  by 
the  people  from  the  city  at  large.  This  is  the  method  generally  recom- 
mended by  authorities  on  school  administration.  It  is  also  the  method 
used  in  about  70  percent  of  the  cities  of  the  country  having  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more,  and  in  about  76  percent  of  the  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation between  30,000  and  100,000  (1). 

Election  by  popular  vote  places  the  responsibility  directly  where  it 
belongs  —  upon  the  people  themselves.  This  method  tends  to  keep  the 
public  interested  in  its  schools,  since  it  is  called  upon  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  every  few  years.  It  is,  however,  some- 
times stated  that  under  an  elective  system  many  persons  of  ability  who 
would  make  good  school  board  members  will  not  submit  their  names 
for  election  but  would  accept  the  position  if  it  were  offered  them.  This 
statement  may  be  true  occasionally  and  it  may  be  true  of  some  well- 
qualified  persons  in  Cincinnati,  but  most  public-spirited  persons  bent  on 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  a  city  will  not  refuse  to  become  candi- 
dates for  membership  on  a  board  of  education,  especially  when  they  are 
nominated  upon  petition,  and  when  their  names  are  placed  on  a  non- 
partisan ballot,  as  is  the  case  in  Cincinnati  and  in  other  cities  in  Ohio. 

The  nomination  of  school  board  members  need  not  be  left  to  the 
initative  of  the  candidate  in  securing  signers  to  a  petition  of  nomination. 

(1)   U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education   (now  Office  of  Education)   City  School  Leaflet  No. 
29,  Nov.  1927,  Certain  Practices  in  City  School  Administration. 
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As  recommended  in  another  survey  report:  (2) 

The  matter  of  nominating  candidates  can  be  intrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee, 100  or  more  in  number,  made  up  of  representative  men 
and  women  chosen  for  the  purpose  from  various  civic  bodies  in 
the  city  which  are  working  in  a  non-political  way  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  and  for  the  progress  of  the  city.  Such  a  com- 
mittee, coming  together  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  representative 
men  and  women  of  the  community  to  stand  before  the  public  as 
candidates  for  a  place  on  the  board  of  education  and  guaran- 
teeing such  candidates  their  support  would  serve  to  induce  men 
and  women  to  take  places  on  the  board. 

A  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  just  outlined  is  in  operation  in 
Cincinnati.  If  every  civic  organization  in  Cincinnati  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  civil  affairs  is  represented  on  a  citizens'  school  committee, 
possibly  no  better  way  could  be  devised  for  nominating  men  and  women 
of  ability.  The  committee  should  act  as  a  Diogenes  with  his  lantern.  It 
should  seek  the  best  and  most  capable  men  and  women  in  Cincinnati  and 
induce  them  to  permit  their  names  to  be  used.  This  plan,  however,  does 
not  preclude  any  person  in  Cincinnati  from  becoming  a  candidate  for 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Education  provided  enough  persons  sign 
a  petition  for  his  nomination. 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  7  members.  This 
is  the  number  usually  recommended  by  authorities  on  school  administra- 
tion and  it  is  the  median  and  modal  number  of  members  on  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  (3).  Formerly 
most  city  boards  of  education  were  large  but  within  the  past  few  decades 
all  of  the  cities  that  had  large  boards  have  reduced  them  in  size,  so  that 
today  the  number  of  members  rarely  exceeds  9.  Seven  is  probably  the 
ideal  size.  Speaking  of  the  size  of  boards  of  education,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Eliot 
when  President  of  Harvard  University  said:  (4) 

To  my  thinking  the  perfect  number  is  seven  .  .  .  Seven  is  ideal 
because  seven  men  can  sit  around  a  small  table  and  talk  business 
in  a  conversational  manner.  They  can  talk  together  in  a  quick, 
simple  direct  way,  with  absolutely  no  oratory,  and  no  talking  to 
the  gallery  or  to  reporters — just  plain  business  talk,  with  specific 
proposals  in  view,  and  under  guidance  of  a  chairman  who  knows 
the  business  and  urges  it  on. 

The  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  term  of  office  of  three  members  expires  at  one 
biennial  election  and  the  term  of  four  members  at  the  next  biennial  elec- 
tion. The  personnel  of  the  Board  may,  therefore,  be  rather  abruptly 
changed.  A  long  term  with  partial  renewal  usually  insures  a  settled  ad- 
ministrative policy.  A  short  term  with  three  or  four  members  elected  at 
the  same  time  may  not  afford  the  Board  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 

(2)  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  50.  Part  1,  p.  37. 

(3)  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education   (now  Office  of  Education)   City  School  Leaflet  No. 
29,  Nov.  1927,  Certain  Practices  in  City  School  Administration. 

(4)  Independent,  56,  p.  416,  Feb.  1904. 
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policies  adopted  a  fair  trial.  It  also  requires  several  years  of  experience 
on  a  Board  of  Education  to  enable  a  new  member  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  school  problems  and  to  vote  as  intelligently  as  he  might  with 
longer  experience.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  term  of  office 
of  school  board  members  should  not  be  short  and  why  only  a  few  members 
should  be  elected  at  the  same  time. 

If,  however,  some  of  the  members  are  re-elected  at  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  the  objection  to  a  short  term  may  not  hold.  In  Cincinnati, 
board  members  usually  serve  more  than  one  term.  Of  16  members  serving 
on  the  Board  of  Education  between  January  1,  1918,  and  January  1,  1932, 
two  served  three  terms;  nine,  two  terms;  and  three,  one  term.  One  re- 
signed after  serving  from  February  to  September,  and  one  died  after 
serving  from  1926  to  1928.  Two  of  the  members  elected  for  two  terms 
had  been  appointed  previously  to  serve  unexpired  terms.  These  two  mem- 
bers, therefore,  served  more  than  8  years. 

In  practice  the  terms,  with  few  exceptions,  cover  8  or  12  years.  Thus 
the  people  of  Cincinnati  have  by  re-electing  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  prevented  sudden  changes  in  its  personnel.  There 
is  still,  however,  the  possibility  of  sudden  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Board.  A  better  provision  would  be  to  extend  the  term  to  6  years  and 
elect  2  members  at  one  biennial  election,  2  at  another,  and  3  at  another. 
In  order  to  effect  a  change  in  the  tenure  of  Board  members,  the  State 
Constitution  on  this  point  would  have  to  be  amended. 

Committees  of  the  Board 

There  are  three  standing  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education  — 
finance,  buildings  and  sites,  and  educational  policy — each  consisting  of 
three  members.  There  is  also  a  committee  composed  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Board  which  is  known  as  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Oc- 
casionally a  special  committee  is  appointed  to  study  and  report  upon  some 
special  matter. 

This  plan  of  organization  is  not  in  accord  with  generally  accepted 
principles  of  school  administration.  Authorities  on  school  administration 
recommend  that  there  be  no  standing  committees,  so  that  each  member 
of  the  Board  may  have  the  same  opportunity  of  considering  matters  of 
policy.  The  tendency  throughout  the  country  has  been  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  standing  committees  or  to  abolish  them.  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the 
cities  that  has  reduced  the  number  of  standing  committees  and  it  has 
divested  those  remaining  of  many  of  their  former  duties  so  that  they  now 
act  largely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  An  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  for  1933-34  shows  that  comparatively  few  matters  were  referred 
to  the  standing  committees  and  that  their  reports  were  considered  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  either  in  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  or  in  a  regular  Board  meeting. 

Since  every  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  has  an 
opportunity  either  in  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  or  in 
regular  Board  meeting  of  considering  matters  upon  which  the  standing 
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committees  report,  and  since  the  execution  of  policies  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  arguments  usually 
advanced  against  standing  committees  that  they  tend  to  cause  the  Board 
to  break  up  into  little  sub-boards  whose  reports  are  taken  as  final,  that 
they  consider  matters  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  superintendent's 
office,  and  that  they  assume  executive  functions,  do  not  appear  to  hold 
in  the  administration  of  the  Cincinnati  school  system. 

The  survey  staff  approves  the  Board's  present  practice  of  minimiz- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  standing  committees.  The  committees  as  they 
now  function  may  be  of  assistance  by  studying  every  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration  and  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  every  aspect  of  the  problem.  However,  since  most 
matters  coming  before  the  Board,  especially  those  that  relate  to  finance 
and  buildings,  require  extensive  research  on  the  part  of  the  Superinten- 
dent and  his  assistants,  the  facts  should  be  presented  by  them  to  the 
entire  Board  for  discussion  and  action. 

Organization  and  Work  of  the  Board 

An  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  shows  that 
from  July  1,  1932,  to  June  30,  1933,  it  held  29  meetings,  22  of  which  were 
regular  meetings,  2  adjourned,  4  special,  and  1  an  organization  meeting; 
and  that  from  July  1,  1933,  to  June  30,  1934,  it  held  30  meetings,  21  of 
which  were  regular  meetings,  4  adjourned,  4  special,  and  1  an  organiza- 
tion meeting.  The  usual  length  of  the  meetings  was  about  2x/2  hours.  In 
addition  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  several  days 
preceding  each  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board.  Including  these 
there  are  about  40  meetings  a  year  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  meetings  are  usually  well  attended  by  its  members.  Of 
the  30  c-^etings  held  in  1933-34  all  7  members  of  the  Board  were  present 
at  9  me  .cings;  6  members  at  12  meetings;  5  members  at  4  meetings;  and  4 
members  at  5  meetings.  It  thus  appears  that  the  members  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Board  of  Education  are  on  the  whole  faithful  in  attending  scheduled 
meetings  and  that  they  are  taking  an  abundance  of  time  to  consider  the 
matters  brought  before  them.  It  may  be  that  they  are  taking  more  time 
than  is  necessary. 

Not  since  1911  has  the  Board  of  Education  published  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  administrative  and 
supervisory  officers,  teachers,  and  other  employees.  A  set  of  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  school  property  was,  however,  published  in  1927.  Although 
the  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  employees  may  be  understood,  a 
set  of  printed  rules  defining  their  duties  would  do  much  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  among  directors,  principals,  and  others.  Such  a 
set  of  rules  would  enable  each  employee  to  know  what  his  responsibilities 
are.  In  order  to  make  clear  what  is  expected  of  administrators,  directors, 
principals,  teachers,  and  others,  the  Board  of  Education  should  adopt 
and  publish  as  soon  as  possible  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  governing 
such  employees. 
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Relation  of  Board  to  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  relation  of  a  board  of  education  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  should  not  differ  materially  from  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  directors  of  a  private  corporation  and  their  executive  officer. 
The  stockholders  of  a  private  corporation  elect  a  board  of  directors  to 
look  after  their  interests  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise.  The  direc- 
tors usually  know  but  little  about  the  technical  details  of  the  business 
placed  under  their  control,  so  they  employ  a  superintendent  as  an  ad- 
viser and  as  an  executive  and  they  hold  him  responsible  for  results.  The 
board  of  directors  considers  and  adopts  policies  and  leaves  the  details  of 
management  to  its  executive  and  his  assistants. 

Similarly  the  people  elect  a  board  of  education  to  serve  their  interests 
and  as  in  case  of  members  of  boards  of  directors  of  private  corporations, 
school  board  members  know  but  little  about  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
work  placed  under  their  control.  Many  boards  of  education  throughout 
the  country,  however,  have  failed  to  see  that  they  should  confine  their 
activities  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  policies,  and  the  appraisal 
of  results;  and  that  there  should  be  but  one  executive  officer — the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  formally  recognizes  the  fact  that 
it  should  confine  its  activities  to  matters  of  policy  and  appraisal  and  that 
these  policies  should  be  put  into  operation  only  through  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  The  placing  of  the  department  of  business  administration 
under  the  Superintendent  and  making  it  responsible  to  the  Board  through 
him  is  to  be  commended,  since  this  arrangement  tends  to  simplify  and 
unify  the  work  of  the  entire  school  system.  There  should  be  no  sharp 
dividing  line  between  business  and  educational  administration,  since  the 
two  phases  of  administration  are  intimately  related,  or  at  least  so  re- 
lated that  the  business  and  educational  aspects  should  be  coordinated  by 
one  executive  officer. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  June  16,  1930, 
defining  the  duties  and  status  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  conform 
with  sound  principles  of  school  administration  and  with  practices  usually 
employed  by  private  corporations  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  their 
respective  boards  to  their  executives,  and  it  is  in  line  with  the  tendency 
of  boards  of  education  to  adopt  the  unit  system  of  administration.  As 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research, 
the  Board  of  Education  by  this  resolution 

.  .  .  ceased  to  be  its  own  executive,  and  to  use  its  committees  for 
routine  administrative  chores;  it  has  devolved  upon  its  executive 
agents  final  responsibility  for  much  of  their  labor  which  it  once 
repeated.  It  retains  full  control  through  budgets  and  programs, 
and  through  periodic  requirement  of  general  and  particular  re- 
ports and  summaries  of  performance,  related  to  its  plans  and 
policies;  it  does  not  ignore  the  conduct  of  the  schools;  it  is  in  a 
better  position  than  before  to  see  the  whole  course  of  school 
affairs. 
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An  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education 
for  the  past  year  shows  that  the  aforementioned  resolutions  are  being 
carried  out.  The  Superintendent  makes  all  reports  to  the  Board  together 
with  his  recommendations.  Most  matters  that  need  to  be  investigated 
are  referred  to  the  Superintendent  or  to  a  committee  and  the  Superinten- 
dent for  report  and  recommendation.  Such  reports  are  usually  considered 
by  the  committee  of  the  whole  which  then  makes  its  recommendations 
to  the  Board  for  final  consideration  and  action. 

Among  the  many  matters  upon  which  the  Superintendent  has  re- 
ported and  made  recommendations  within  the  past  year  are:  Appoint- 
ments, transfers,  requests  for  leave  of  absence,  school  enrollment  and 
attendance,  buildings,  school  organization,  programs  of  study,  summer 
schools,  night  schools,  transfer  of  funds,  and  budgets. 

Union  Board  of  High  Schools 

The  administration  of  the  high  schools  in  Cincinnati  is  unique  in 
that  there  is  a  Union  Board  of  High  Schools  which  acts  upon  matters 
relating  to  such  schools.  This  board  has  been  of  long  standing.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  William  Woodward  left  an  estate  to  be  used  for  the  high 
school  youth  of  the  city.  A  board  of  five  trustees  to  be  appointed  for  a 
five-year  term  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton  County  was 
created  to  manage  the  estate.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  also  donated  a  tract 
of  land  for  the  same  purpose.  A  board  of  trustees  was  to  be  appointed 
for  life  to  manage  this  estate.  The  annual  income  from  these  two  funds, 
which  is  about  $10,000,  goes  toward  the  support  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  city.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city  is  about 
$2,000,000. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  July  11,  1845,  a  contract 
was  executed  in  May,  1851,  between  the  trustees  and  visitors  of  the 
common  schools  of  Cincinnati,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  trustees  of  Wood- 
ward College  and  High  School,  of  the  second  part,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Hughes  fund,  of  the  third  part,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cincinnati 
Woodward  High  School  and  the  Hughes  High  School  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  specified  that  this  Board  of  Trus- 
tees should  be 

.  .  .  composed  of  six  members  to  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  from  their  number, 
the  two  permanent  members  of  the  Woodward  Board,  the 
three  members  of  said  Board  elected  by  the  City  Council,  and 
two  members  of  the  Hughes  Board  elected  from  their  number, 
making  13  in  all;  which  Board  shall  have  the  usual  power  of 
trustees  for  the  management  of  said  schools. 

The  Board  now  consists  of  14  members,  including  the  7  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  5  of  the  trustees  of  the  Woodward  Fund,  and  2  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Hughes  Fund. 

In  1895  an  agreement  amendatory  and  supplementary  to  the  contract 
of   1851   was  entered  into  between  the   Cincinnati   Board  of  Education 
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(which  was  the  successor  of  the  trustees  and  visitors  of  the  common 
schools  of  Cincinnati)  and  the  trustees  of  the  Woodward  and  Hughes 
Funds.  This  article  of  agreement  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Union  Board  make  it  plain  that  nothing  may  be  legally  done  in  the 
high  schools,  including  the  payment  of  salaries  of  high  school  teachers, 
transfer  or  promotion  of  teachers,  changes  in  curriculum,  leaves  of  ab- 
sence, without  the  approval  of  the  Union  Board. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  an  anomalous  situation  in  high  school  ad- 
ministration has  been  created  by  the  legislation  which  established  the 
Union  Board  of  High  Schools.  Under  the  general  law,  the  high  schools 
of  Cincinnati  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  under 
the  union  agreement  the  control  is  dual.  Conflicts  have  been  avoided  only 
through  the  good  sense  and  high  integrity  of  the  officials  who  represent 
the  Woodward  and  Hughes  trusts.  As  long  as  the  Union  Board  seeks 
to  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  relation  to  the  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  danger  of  dual  control  will  be  avoided.  But  should  the  Union 
Board  not  approve  the  actions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  serious  diffi- 
culties are  certain  to  arise. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
eliminate  all  possible  aspects  of  dual  control  in  the  administration  of  the 
high  schools  of  Cincinnati.  What  the  steps  are  by  which  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  enactment  might  be  accomplished,  the  survey  staff  cannot 
advise.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  gifts  which  were  made  to  the  Woodward 
and  Hughes  Schools  can  be  adequately  served  by  a  trusteeship  which 
administers  the  trust  funds  for  the  benefit  of  secondary  education  in 
Cincinnati  without  the  assumption  of  administrative  control  over  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  city. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
municipal  government  and  operates  under  general  State  law. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  elected  by  the  people 
from  the  city  at  large;  this  conforms  with  general  practice  and  with  the 
opinion  of  most  authorities  on  school  administration. 

3.  The  Board  is  composed  of  seven  members,  which  probably  rep- 
resents an  ideal  number. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  for  a  four-year  term.  The 
terms  of  three  members  expire  at  one  biennial  election  and  of  four  mem- 
bers at  the  next  biennial  election. 

5.  The  Board  holds  about  30  meetings  per  year,  and  about  22  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  of  the  whole.  These  meetings  are  well  attended  and 
indicate  that  members  are  giving  an  abundance  of  time  to  the  consider- 
ation of  matters  brought  before  them. 

6.  There  are  three  standing  committees  of  the  Board,  composed  of 
3  members  each,  and  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
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7.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Board. 

8.  An  anomalous  situation  was  created  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  Board  of  High  Schools,  which  sets  up  a  system  of  dual  control  of 
Cincinnati  high  schools. 

Recommendation  s 

The  following  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  made: 

1.  That  the  present  method  of  nomination,  and  election  of  Board 
members  be  continued,  and  that  the  number  of  members  remain  at  seven. 

2.  That  consideration  be  given  to  reducing  the  number  of  meetings 
of  the  Board,  especially  of  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole. 

3.  That  the  unit  plan  of  administration  be  retained  and  strengthened. 

4.  That  the  Board  of  Education  adopt  and  publish  a  set  of  rules 
governing  employees  of  the  Board. 

5.  That  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  all  possible  aspects  of  dual  con- 
trol in  the  administration  of  the  high  schools  by  giving  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation complete  control  of  them  instead  of  having  them  under  the  control 
both  of  the  city  Board  and  the  Union  Board  of  High  Schools. 
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Chapter  14 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE 

In  April,  1850,  Cincinnati,  then  a  city  of  115,000,  appointed  its  first 
school  superintendent.  At  that  time  only  12  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  had  such  an  officer.  The  schools  then  without  professional  leader- 
ship were  poorly  organized  and  each  school  was  virtually  an  independent 
district,  bearing  little,  if  any,  relation  to  any  other  district.  Courses  of 
study  were  lacking,  methods  of  instruction  varied  with  the  individual 
teachers,  and  grading  was  unknown. 

The  progress  made  by  Cincinnati  in  public  education  since  that  date 
is  a  story  of  remarkable  achievement.  One  improvement  after  another 
has  been  introduced  and  as  a  result  the  schools  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  other  cities  and  school  leaders.  Although  retrograde  in- 
fluences have  also  occasionally  appeared,  the  people  of  the  city  always, 
desiring  good  public  schools,  have  refused  to  accept  incompetent  and 
unprofessional  control  for  any  long  period  of  time.  The  history  of  the 
schools  is  characterized,  therefore,  by  a  continuous  effort  to  advance 
public  education. 

The  most  recent  effort  in  this  direction  was  the  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  June  16,  1930,  of  the  plan  of  reorganization  rec- 
ommended by  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  This 
plan  substituted  the  unit  type  of  administrative  organization  for  the  dual 
or  divided  type.  This  new  plan,  which  is  almost  universally  approved  by 
authorities  in  school  administration,  places  the  control  of  the  schools 
under  one  executive  officer  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  success  of  this  plan,  which  has  for  its  main  purpose  unity 
in  administration,  depends  on  several  factors:  ( 1 )  The  capacity  and 
ability  of  the  Superintendent  to  assume  and  use  wisely  so  much  power; 
(2)  the  care  with  which  the  Board  as  a  whole  considers  and  appraises 
the  policies  formulated  by  the  Superintendent;  (3)  the  capacity  and 
ability  of  the  executive  and  consultant  assistants  of  the  Superintendent; 
(4)  the  skill  of  the  Superintendent  in  delegating  duties  to  his  assistants 
and  in  evaluating  the  character  of  performance;  and  (5)  the  success  of 
the  Superintendent  in  keeping  in  the  focus  of  attention  of  all  assistants 
the  aims  of  public  education  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  schools  exist. 

The  organization  set  up  by  the  superintendent  following  this  reor- 
ganization is  shown  in  Figure  VII  which  provides  the  point  of  beginning 
for  the  present  survey  of  the  Superintendent's  office.  The  problem  for 
investigation  is  the  effectiveness  of  its  functioning  and  the  changes  needed 
in  this  organization  to  improve  it.  No  reorganization  of  the  present  set-up 
should  be  made,  however,  unless  definite  authorization  is  provided  through 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  carrying  out  the  functions  in- 
volved. These  resolutions  should  be  specific  covering  the  functions  of 
each  separate  unit. 
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Figure  VIII  presents  in  graphic  form  the  recommendations  of  the  sur- 
vey staff  with  regard  to  this  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Superinten- 
dent's office.  It  will  be  found  that  in  many  respects  the  proposed  plan 
parallels  the  existing  administrative  set-up.  Certain  changes  of  functions, 
relationships,  and  titles  are  recommended,  however,  which  are  discussed 
in  the  following  pages. 

Office  Space 

It  is  shown  in  Chapter  23  that  the  administrative  office  space  per 
pupil  in  Cincinnati  is  the  lowest  among  eight  large  cities.  Three  floors 
of  the  rented  building  used  for  these  offices  are  used  by  the  present  Voco- 
tion  Bureau,  one  by  the  Business  Department,  one  by  the  Superintendent, 
assistant  superintendents,  other  Service  Bureaus,  and  two  general  Direc- 
tors of  instruction,  and  one  by  the  special  Directors  of  instruction.  This 
space,  however,  has  not  been  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  The  assistant  superin- 
tendents, Director  of  Primary  Grades,  Director  of  Upper  Elementary 
Grades,  and  Director  of  Research  share  a  common  suite.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  afford  a  slight  degree  of  privacy  by  breaking  the  space  into 
offices  with  sectional  bookcases,  but  this  device  only  partly  serves  the 
purpose.  Principals  and  members  of  the  teaching  staff  desiring  to  discuss 
matters  of  personal  concern  with  one  of  the  officials  so  housed  would  be 
deterred  from  coming  to  the  central  office  by  this  lack  of  privacy.  Tem- 
porary partitions  of  glass  should  be  installed  to  provide  each  of  the  five 
officials  mentioned  with  private  office  space.  Part  of  the  other  space  on 
the  Superintendent's  floor  should  be  rearranged  to  provide  private  office 
space  for  the  Directors  of  Personnel  and  of  Public  Relations.  The  re- 
maining space  should  be  rearranged  for  the  secretarial  service  and  as  a 
waiting  room  for  callers.  The  floor  space  reserved  for  the  Directors  of 
special  subjects  is  adequate  and  is  satisfactorily  laid  out  for  the  purposes. 
Change  in  purposes  at  any  time  would  necessarily  involve  the  question 
of  rearrangement  of  space. 

The  Superintendent 

Responsibility  under  the  Unit  Type  of  Organization — The  acceptance 
by  a  Superintendent  of  the  position  of  chief  executive  officer  under  the 
unit  plan  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati  imposes  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  him.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education  not  only  for  all  of 
his  own  executive  acts  but  also  for  all  those  of  his  assistants.  If  he  toler- 
ates an  incompetent  assistant  he  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the 
executive  acts  of  the  assistant.  Since  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  his 
assistants  are  manifold,  the  Superintendent  cannot  give  specific  instruc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  every  duty.  He  is  therefore  required  to  form- 
ulate clearly  and  comprehensively  the  policies  of  the  schools  and  to  hold 
his  assistants  responsible  for  the  performance  of  specific  duties  in  harmony 
with  established  policies. 

A  general  organization  chart  setting  forth  administrative  relations 
is   an   excellent   contribution   to   administration   in   a   system   of  schools, 
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but  it  does  not  in  itself  insure  efficient  administration.  The  duties  of  each 
subordinate  officer  should  be  defined  and  the  relation  of  the  official  to 
the  Superintendent  made  clear.  The  subordinate  official  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  performance  of  duties  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
of  the  Superintendent.  A  subordinate  may  become  a  mere  executor  of 
orders  from  the  Superintendent  or  he  may  be  an  official  who  engages  in 
creative  administration  within  the  locus  of  his  responsibilities  and  who 
submits  evidences  of  his  results  for  the  consideration  of  his  Superinten- 
dent. 

Delegation  of  Duties — The  best  results  under  the  unit  type  of  or- 
ganization can  be  secured  only  through  wise  delegation  of  duties  and 
the  encouragement  of  creative  effort  on  the  part  of  subordinates.  If  the 
Superintendent  insists  on  giving  every  administrative  act  of  his  assistants 
an  official  approval  prior  to  performance,  he  will  reduce  his  assistants  to 
the  status  of  mere  clerks.  Furthermore,  he  will  unwittingly  develop  in  all 
assistants  an  inhibition  toward  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  administra- 
tion and  an  unwillingness  to  act  independently  within  the  limits  of  dele- 
gated authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  encouragement  of  initiative  by 
the  Superintendent  on  the  part  of  subordinates  and  constructive  super- 
vision of  their  work  make  for  the  highest  efficiency. 

Under  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  June  16, 
1930,  the  relations  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  are  clearly  de- 
fined. Since  these  are  a  matter  of  record,  they  are  not  reproduced  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  grant  of  power  to  the  Superintendent  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  Board  has  wisely  left  the  assignment  of  duties  of 
all  subordinate  officers  to  the  Superintendent  and  has  refrained  from 
adopting  specific  rules  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  schools. 
The  Board  has  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  professional  chief  execu- 
tive the  responsibility  for  formulating  the  policies  and  rules  subject,  of 
course,  to  its  approval. 

Line  and  Staff  Type  of  Organization — The  Superintendent  has  ac- 
cepted the  large  grant  of  power  conferred  in  the  duties  assigned  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  and  has  undertaken  to  develop  an  effective  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  line  and  staff  type.  He  has  made  the  principals 
the  responsible  heads  of  their  schools  directly  accountable  for  results 
to  the  Superintendent  through  the  assistant  superintendents,  and  has 
placed  the  staff  of  general  and  special  directors  at  the  disposal  of  the 
principals  in  the  relation  of  consultants.  The  directors  are  assistants  to 
the  Superintendent,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  without  executive  power. 
They  have  been  told  to  visit  the  schools  in  a  supervisory  capacity  only 
on  call  of  the  principals.  The  directors  have  experienced  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing themselves  to  the  new  relation  with  the  principals  and  all  efforts 
so  far  appear  to  have  failed  to  make  the  change  in  organization  satis- 
factory to  the  directors  and  some  of  the  principals.  The  Superintendent 
has  here  an  important  problem  to  solve.  Suggestions  for  its  solution  will 
be  offered  later  in  the  report. 

Careful  study  of  the  activities  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants 
reveals  a  full  acceptance  of  the  new  organization  by  executive  officers,  but 
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only  a  tacit  acceptance  by  most  of  the  consultants.  The  Superintendent 
has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  carry  out  the  general  intent  of  the  reorgan- 
ization plan.  If  all  the  results  anticipated  by  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  have 
not  been  realized  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  the  explanation  will 
be  found  in  the  interpretation  of  the  reorganization  plan  and  the  inability 
of  the  personnel  to  adjust  themselves  fully  to  the  changes  involved,  but 
not  in  any  lack  in  their  efforts. 

All  persons  interrogated  by  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  revealed 
an  earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Superintendent  and  to  serve  the 
school  system,  although  some  of  the  consultants  appeared  to  be  uncertain 
with  respect  to  policies  and  the  nature  of  their  relations  with  the  heads  of 
the  local  schools.  The  relation  between  principals  of  schools  and  the 
Superintendent  is  apparently  clear,  but  the  relation  of  the  directors  of 
instruction  and  the  principals  is  considerably  confused.  The  reasons  for 
the  confusion  will  be  discussed  in  another  connection.  At  present,  is  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  Superintendent  needs  to  define  more  clearly 
to  his  executive  and  consultant  assistants  his  policies  with  respect  to 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision,  and  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  these  officials. 

Needed  Assistance  for  Superintendent — The  reorganization  plan  re- 
quires that  the  Superintendent  have  broad  knowledge  of  school  problems 
and  keen  insight  into  their  solutions.  The  inherent  danger  in  the  plan  is 
that  the  chief  official  may  spread  his  personal  efforts  over  so  many  phases 
of  administration  that  he  will  neglect  to  weld  his  organization  into  a 
functioning  unit.  In  order  to  avert  the  danger  in  question,  the  Superinten- 
dent must  delegate  duties  to  assistants  and  hold  them  responsible  for 
recommendations  and  reports.  He  must  evaluate  the  reports  and  base  his 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  his  appraisal  of  the  find- 
ings of  his  assistants. 

Because  of  the  many  duties  which  must  of  necessity  devolve  on  the 
Superintendent,  particularly  in  a  unit  type  of  organization,  a  number  of 
large  cities  have  sought  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  these  duties  by  creating 
a  position  known  as  Deputy  Superintendent  or  a  lesser  position  some- 
times called  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent.  It  is  believed  that  a  highly 
competent  person  if  appointed  to  a  position  as  Assistant  to  the  Superinten- 
dent in  Cincinnati  would  be  able  to  relieve  the  Superintendent  of  a  large 
number  of  duties  more  or  less  routine  in  character  and  thus  enable  him 
to  devote  his  energies  more  completely  to  the  large  problems  of  admin- 
istration. Minimum  qualifications  of  such  a  person  should  include  (a) 
three  years  of  successful  experience  in  educational  work  involving  either 
teaching  or  administrative  responsibilities;  (b)  training  equivalent  to  that 
represented  by  a  bachelor's  degree  in  education;  (c)  executive  ability; 
(d)  personal  qualities  of  courtesy,  helpfulness,  and  other  traits  that  invite 
confidence  and  cooperation. 

The  duties  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  should  involve  the 
following: 

1.  To  interview  persons  who  call  to  see  the  Superintendent  and  to 
ascertain  if  they  cannot  be  cared  for  by  others. 
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2.  To  supervise  the  clerical  staff  in  the  Superintendents  office. 

3.  To  make  arrangements  for  such  meetings  as  the  Superintendent 
may  call. 

4.  To  take  care  of  that  part  of  the  Superintendent's  mail  which  is 
routine  in  character. 

5.  To  represent  the  Superintendent  at  certain  staff  and  other  meet- 
ings. 

6.  To  carry  on  such  miscellaneous  duties  as  the  Superintendent  may 
assign  him. 

Assistant  Superintendents 

The  administration  of  the  schools  is  at  present  divided  between  two 
assistant  superintendents,  one  having  charge  of  elementary  and  special 
schools  and  the  other  of  secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  the  Business  Manager  who  has  the  rank  of  assistant  superintendent.  It 
is  therefore  proposed  to  change  his  title  to  that  of  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  Business  Affairs,  and  he  is  so  represented  on  the  chart,  Fig- 
ure VIII.  His  duties,  together  with  the  functions  of  the  divisions  operating 
under  his  direction,  are  discussed  in  Chapter  23. 

The  time  of  the  two  assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  respectively,  is  absorbed  largely  by  administra- 
tive duties.  They  prepare  and  admister  the  budgets  of  their  schools,  as- 
sign personnel,  adjust  the  numerous  problems  which  come  to  them  from 
principals,  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  other  citizens,  pass  upon  the 
requisitions  of  principals  for  supplies  and  equipment,  and  prepare  reports 
for  the  Superintendent  on  the  status  and  needs  of  the  schools.  Very  little 
time  is  left  for  the  supervision  of  instruction  and  consequently  very  little 
is  done. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  the  allocation  of  duties  to 
the  assistant  superintendents  is  fundamentally  wrong.  The  primary  func- 
tion, namely,  the  direction  and  supervision  of  instruction,  receives  least 
attention.  Budget  administration  and  the  administration  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  which  consume  the  time  of  the  assistant  superintendents,  could 
be  delegated,  thus  releasing  their  time  for  the  training  of  their  principals, 
for  improving  instructional  methods  and  materials,  coordinating  efforts 
of  directors,  and  for  preparing  reports  for  the  Superintendent. 

The  statements  just  made  are  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  two  assistant  superintendents  in  the  performance  of  their 
present  duties  but  rather  against  the  use  now  made  of  their  time.  They 
should  be  urged  by  the  Superintendent  to  take  the  initiative  as  leaders  in 
their  respective  fields.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  Superinten- 
dent may  find  it  necessary  even  to  subordinate  himself  in  activities  which 
he  may  desire  personally  to  perform.  As  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
capacity  for  leadership  of  his  two  assistants,  he  should  delegate  to  them 
the  responsibility  of  the  monthly  professional  conferences  with  the  prin- 
cipals and  reserve  for  himself  the  consideration  of  their  reports  and  the 
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evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts.  He  should  expect  them 
through  testing  programs  in  the  individual  schools  to  identify  needs  for 
the  services  of  the  directors,  both  general  and  special,  and  to  held  prin- 
cipals responsible  for  making  effective  use  of  the  special  services  provided. 
In  brief,  the  assistant  superintendents  should  become  the  real  leaders  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  Cincinnati  and  not  routine  ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Instructional  Directors  (1) 

Present  Status — The  term  "directors  of  instruction"  is  used  in  the 
Superintendent's  office  for  assistants  classified  in  the  existing  organiz- 
ation diagram  as  "subject-matter  supervisors."  The  list  includes  the  direc- 
tors of  kindergartens,  primary  grades,  upper-elementary  grades,  com- 
mercial education,  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  physical  education, 
music,  art,  evening  activities,  and  vocational  education.  Virtually  all  of 
these  directors  discharged  both  administrative  and  supervisory  duties 
within  their  departments  prior  to  the  reorganization,  July  1,  1930.  Since 
that  time  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  relieved  of  administrative 
duties  and  have  been  given  the  status  of  special  consultants  to  the  princi- 
pals and  assistants  to  the  Superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents. 
It  is  this  change  in  status  that  has  created  the  confusion  in  the  relations 
of  the  directors  with  the  principals  and  has  resulted  in  certain  criticisms 
of  the  reorganization  plan. 

When  the  directors  possessed  the  dual  responsibility  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  they  prepared  and  administered  their  departmental 
budgets,  selected  and  requisitioned  their  equipment  and  supplies,  visited 
schools  on  schedules  prepared  by  themselves,  called  meetings  of  teachers, 
and  supervised  teachers  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  principals 
(1)    See  also  chapter  on  "Improvement  of  Instruction." 

under  whom  the  teachers  worked.  They  sought  to  avoid  conflicts  in  pro- 
cedures and  methods  through  conferences  with  principals,  and  to  unify 
the  work  of  their  departments  through  reports  to  the  assistant  superinten- 
dents and  Superintendent. 

At  present  most  of  the  directors  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  budget 
but  depend  on  the  principals  for  equipment  and  supplies.  They  are  not 
consulted  generally  with  respect  to  the  standard  list  of  equipment  and 
supplies.  They  cannot  call  meetings  without  the  consent  of  the  assistant 
superintendent,  must  rely  on  the  principal  to  advise  teachers  to  attend 
when  meetings  are  called,  and  must  either  remain  away  from  the  schools 
unless  summoned  by  principal  or  act  on  their  own  initiative  in  visiting 
schools.  The  latter  procedure  conflicts  with  the  instructions  received  from 
the  Superintendent  on  the  adoption  of  the  reorganization  plan. 

Because  of  this  change  to  which  adjustment  has  not  yet  been  made, 
considerable  dissatisfaction  prevails  among  the  directors  with  respect  to 
their  present  status  and  this  dissatisfaction  is  also  shared  by  some  of  the 
principals.  An  effort  has  been  made  through  a  joint  committee  of  directors 
and  principals  to  adjust  the  difficulties  through  definition  of  relations.  The 
report,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  directors  and  principals  obviated 
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the  difficulties  and  made  possible  a  satisfactory  working  basis,  was  mimeo- 
graphed and  distributed  by  the  Superintendent's  office  but  given  no  official 
approval.  As  a  result  the  state  of  dissatisfaction  still  exists  and  is  a  posi- 
tive deterrent  to  effective  cooperation  between  the  directors  and  princi- 
pals. 

Needed  Adjustment — The  Superintendent  should  face  the  issue  in- 
volved in  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  these  line  and  staff  officers. 
The  survey  staff  accepts  the  theory  which  dictated  the  ruling  of  the 
Superintendent  with  respect  to  executive  and  consultant  officials  and  it 
does  not  advise  the  return  of  staff  officers  to  their  former  dual  capacity. 
It  believes  that  a  solution  is  to  be  found  along  the  line  of  the  committee 
report  referred  to  and  the  recognition  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  office  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  principals 
through  the  identification  of  problems  which  require  the  assistance  of  the 
special  consultants  provided  in  the  directors. 

The  Superintendent  must  face  sooner  or  later  a  number  of  other 
problems  with  respect  to  the  directors.  Among  these  are: 

1.  The  doubtful  advisability  of  continuing  indefinitely  consultant 
service  for  kindergartens  apart  from  that  of  the  primary  grades. 

2.  The  need  for  consultant  service  in  teaching  the  general  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  as  well  as,  or  even  in  lieu  of,  some  of  the  special  sub- 
jects. 

3.  The  possibility  of  eliminating  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  special 
itinerant  teachers  provided  as  assistants  to  certain  directors,  and  either 
of  substituting  departmental  organization  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades 
of  elementary  schools  or  of  requiring  teachers  accepted  for  appointment 
in  the  elementary  schools  to  be  qualified  to  teach  under  supervision  all 
the  subjects  of  the  undepartmentalized  grades  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

4.  The  greater  use  of  the  directors  in  assisting  the  principals  in 
the  general  supervision  of  the  local  schools. 

5.  ^he  coordination  of  the  supervisory  work  of  the  directors  with 
findings  from  the  use  of  tests. 

6.  The  use  of  the  directors  in  the  improvement  of  instructional  ma- 
terials in  their  respective  fields. 

The  problems  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  of  vital 
importance  in  the  development  of  a  program  of  instructional  supervision. 
The  significant  fact  ascertained  in  the  investigation  is  the  feeling  of  the 
directors  that  the  present  organization  has  interfered  with  their  effective- 
ness and  that  unity  of  purpose  in  the  work  is  not  being  achieved  through 
differences  in  the  interpretation  of  policies.  Furthermore,  the  continued 
employment  of  a  staff  of  directors  must  be  justified  by  demand  for  their 
services  in  the  local  schools  and  the  need  for  their  assistance  in  develop- 
ing and  executing  the  instructional  program  of  the  Superintendent. 

Recommended  Additions — Four  additions  are  proposed  to  the  exist- 
ing staff  of  instructional  directors  and  supervisors,  namely,  the  positions 
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of  (1)  director  of  school  hygiene;  (2)  director  of  special  education;  (3) 
director  of  housing,  equipment  and  supplies;  (4)  director  of  curriculum. 

Each  of  these  additions  is  unquestionably  justified  by  existing  conditions 
in  the  school  organization.  They  should  be  accompanied,  of  course,  by 
the  provision  of  clerical  assistance  for  each  director  appointed. 

At  the  present  time,  medical  and  nursing  service  is  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health  of  the  city  and  dental  service  under  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  latter  service  does  not  appear  on  the  organization  chart  for 
the  Cincinnati  schools  as  of  April,  1934,  so  evidently  is  not  definitely  at- 
tached to  any  unit.  Because  these  three  functions  all  dealing  with  health 
are  now  under  two  different  governmental  units,  there  is  need  of  fixing  the 
responsibility  for  their  integration.  This  it  is  proposed  to  do  through  a 
Director  of  School  Hygiene,  whose  specific  duties  are  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter 16.  The  present  position  involving  supervision  of  physical  education 
would  remain  a  full-time  responsibility  in  the  division  directed  by  the  pro- 
posed Director  of  School  Hygiene. 

Although  there  is  in  the  present  department  of  the  Business  Manager 
a  division  of  housing,  it  functions  only  in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  school  plant.  This  leaves  the  whole  field  of  population,  population 
trends,  school  population,  future  trends  and  estimates,  location  of  future 
buildings,  school  sites,  utilization  of  present  plant,  and  the  development 
of  building  plans  to  meet  educational  needs,  practically  untouched  so  far 
as  any  systematic  attack  is  made  on  these  problems.  The  appointment  of 
a  Director  of  Housing,  Equipment,  and  Supplies  would  take  care  of  this 
serious  lack  in  the  administrative  organization.  The  functions  of  such  a 
director  are  considered  in  Chapter  22. 

The  education  of  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  maladjusted 
children  has  developed  in  Cincinnati  without  any  adequate  integration 
or  coordination  of  the  program  on  a  city-wide  basis.  The  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  the  work  demands  the  appointment  of  a 
Director  of  Special  Education  whose  place  in  the  school  system  is  further 
considered  in  Chapter  8.  The  activities  of  the  present  part-time  supervisor 
of  sight-saving  classes  would  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  general  pro- 
gram of  this  division  of  special  education. 

At  present  some  curriculum  development  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
general  supervisors.  The  existence  of  this  work  shows  the  high  quality 
of  the  leadership  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Cincinnati  schools.  However, 
because  of  the  limited  time  for  this  work  at  their  disposal  there  should 
be  a  more  formal  organization  set  up  to  take  care  of  this  much  needed 
work.  The  program  should  be  supervised  by  a  Director  of  Curriculum, 
well  grounded  in  curriculum  construction  and  methods  of  educational 
research,  who  can  guide  discussions  and  be  a  real  leader  for  groups  of 
teachers.  He  should  work  in  closest  cooperation  with  all  other  instructional 
directors  and  supervisors.  Minimum  qualifications  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  Master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  education  and  educational 
psychology,  with  major  emphasis  upon  curriculum  development  and 
methods  of  research. 
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2.  At  least  5  years  of  successful  teaching  and  supervisory  experience 
in  public  schools. 

3.  Personal  traits  of  leadership,  with  ability  to  cooperate  and  to  se- 
cure cooperation. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Director  of  Curriculum  should  be  a  gen- 
eral evaluation  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This  may 
be  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  principals  and  superintendents.  The 
general  objectives  of  education  need  to  be  formulated  and  each  subject 
of  the  curriculum  justified  in  the  general  setting. 

Once  this  acceptable  program  of  studies  is  established,  certain  sub- 
jects may  be  studied  extensively.  This  may  be  done  through  committees 
acting  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Curriculum,  com- 
posed of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  subject.  Each  committee  should 
lay  out  the  general  plan  of  the  type  of  curriculum  wanted.  In  connection 
with  this  there  should  be  conferences  of  the  committee  with  outstanding 
men  in  curriculum  work  in  these  fields. 

The  next  step  would  be  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  individuals 
to  write  the  course  of  study.  The  Director  of  Curriculum  and  the  super- 
visor of  the  subject  or  subjects  immediately  concerned  should  furnish 
direction  and  aid  in  this  writing.  After  completion  of  a  curriculum  it 
should  be  considered  tentative  while  it  is  being  tried  out  for  a  year.  The 
committee  which  supervises  the  preparation  of  a  curriculum  should  also 
interpret  it  and  see  that  it  is  given  a  fair  trial.  After  a  trial  of  a  year, 
changes  may  be  made  and  the  curriculum  be  inaugurated  for  a  definite 
or  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  critical  period  in  curriculum  con- 
struction is  not,  as  many  would  suppose,  in  the  actual  writing  of  any  given 
curriculum  but  rather  in  the  placing  of  it  in  the  school  system.  This  prob- 
lem should  be  considered  from  the  very  beginning,  and  teachers  educated 
to  the  new  course  of  study. 

The  cooperative  method  of  curriculum  development  as  briefly 
sketched  above  allows  for  a  great  amount  of  teacher  participation.  In  the 
end  this  is  the  best  method,  since  the  teachers  are  most  likely  to  accept 
such  courses  not  only  because  they  have  written  them  but  because 
the  courses  will  represent  the  teachers'  viewpoint  and  are  more  likely  to 
be  a  practical  product  for  school  room  use. 

Textbooks  should  be  chosen  upon  the  basis  of  their  value  for  a 
course  of  study.  They  should  therefore  be  selected  after,  and  not  before, 
a  course  of  study  has  been  written.  The  selection  of  books  should  be  made 
by  committees  of  teachers  and  principals  appointed  by  the  Superinten- 
dent on  recommendation  of  the  assistant  superintendents.  The  books  of- 
fered for  adoption  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  for 
which  a  text  is  desired  and  for  which  the  text  is  to  provide  teaching  ma- 
terial. The  report  of  the  committee  should  be  made  to  the  Superintendent 
as  a  basis  for  his  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Service  Bureaus 

The  service  bureaus  now  functioning  through  the  Superintendent's 
office  are  ( 1 )  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  which  considers  personnel  prob- 
lems of  teachers;  (2)  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  responsible  for  main- 
taining an  informative  and  cooperative  contact  with  the  community;  (3) 
the  Bureau  of  Research,  in  which  certain  administrative  studies  are  made; 
(4)  the  Vocation  Bureau,  which  carries  on  various  activities  related  to 
pupil  adjustment.  Since  most  of  these  services  are  considered  elsewhere 
in  detail,  all  that  will  be  undertaken  in  this  chapter  is  a  general  evaluation 
of  them,  with  suggestions  for  their  further  development. 

Satisfactory  Staff  Service — What  are  the  services  rendered  by 
these  bureaus  which  are  being  carried  on  with  comparatively  satisfactory 
results?  As  the  survey  staff  sees  them,  they  are: 

1.  Individual  mental  testing. 

2.  Social  case  work  with  individual  problem  children  so  far  as 
present  facilities  make  such  service  possible. 

3.  Gathering  of  occupational  information  and  dissemination  of  this 
material  among  teachers  and  pupils. 

4.  The  counseling  program  in  those  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
to  which  counselors  have  been  assigned,  in  so  far  as  the  program  concerns 
the  interviewing  of  individual  pupils  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
schedules  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

5.  Attendance  service. 

6.  Administrative  research  on  problems  presented  by  the  Superinten- 
dent to  the  Director  of  Research. 

Improvements  Needed  in  Staff  Services — The  weaknesses  found  in 
the  service  units  now  organized  and  the  needed  services  not  now  assumed 
by  any  service  until  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  individual  mental  testing  in  the  psychological  laboratory  and 
the  social  case  work  as  carried  on  by  visiting  teachers  should  be  integrated 
more  closely.  These  two  services  are  really  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  both  should  be  carried  on  for  a  given  child  if  he  is  to  gain  the  utmost 
from  either  one.  When  cases  are  considered  separately  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these  divisions,  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  suggested  may  be 
based  upon  too  meager  data,  and  consequent  errors  in  judgment  may 
arise.  In  order  to  help  make  such  integration  possible,  the  visiting  teacher 
service  should  be  expanded  to  reach  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  including 
special  schools  and  classes. 

2.  More  psychiatric  service  should  be  made  available  for  the  children 
who  need  such  attention.  The  only  help  of  this  kind  which  is  now  pro- 
vided for  school  problems  is  that  given  by  clinics  outside  the  school 
system.  Except  for  emergency  cases,  this  assistance  is  limited  to  two  or 
three  interviews  per  week.  Obviously  this  is  insufficient  to  reach  the  many 
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children  who  give  evidence  of  behavior  maladjustment  in  a  large  city 
school  system. 

3.  The  division  of  occupational  research  and  counseling  in  the  Vo- 
cation Bureau  is  too  highly  centralized  in  its  functions.  Counselors  in 
the  schools  are  too  dependent  upon  the  central  office  to  be  able  to  do  the 
most  efficient  work  within  the  individual  schools.  This  weakness  is  ac- 
compained  by  the  inadequate  development  of  counseling  activities  by 
teachers.  Counseling  by  one  expert  in  a  school  without  considerable  co- 
operation from  the  teachers  will  never  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
functions  of  the  counselors  should  involve  not  only  interviews  with  pupils, 
the  teaching  of  occupations,  and  assistance  to  principals  in  arranging 
pupils'  schedules  of  work,  but  should  also  include  the  guidance  of  teach- 
ers themselves  in  an  expanded  home-room  program  and  in  an  increased 
development  of  aptitude  and  educational  testing.  Moreover,  the  counsel- 
ing service  is  extended  to  only  about  one-half  of  the  schools  of  the  city 
and  in  these  schools  only  to  pupils  in  grades  8  to  12  inclusive. 

4.  There  is  apparently  no  functional  relationship  between  the  voca- 
tional schools  and  the  division  of  occupational  research  and  counseling. 
The  study  of  drop-outs  of  the  vocational  schools  shows  a  serious  need 
for  guidance  there.  So  also  the  pupils  of  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  Schools 
should  have  the  services  of  counselors  who  can  help  to  analyze  their  needs 
and  guide  them  in  the  right  vocational  direction.  At  present  there  is  a 
serious  lack  of  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  and  of  school  drop-outs. 
Such  studies  furnish  valuable  data  to  the  specialist  who  would  improve 
his  counseling  technique  or  revise  the  curriculum  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ing needs  of  the  pupils  concerned. 

5.  Achievement  testing  is  left  to  the  principals  in  the  various  schools. 
Considerable  testing  has  been  done  in  this  way,  but  some  centralization 
of  the  work  is  needed.  Uniform  procedure  as  to  the  tests  used  and  the 
time  of  administration  will  help  to  provide  the  schools  with  systematized 
counseling  data.  Furthermore,  an  organized  testing  program  is  needed 
as  a  basis  for  appraising  progress  in  the  various  schools  and  for  locating 
and  identifying  supervisory  problems. 

6.  Group  intelligence  testing  carried  on  by  the  psychological  labora- 
tory is  not  related  in  any  fundamental  way  to  the  achievement  testing  in 
the  schools.  For  purposes  of  adequate  guidance  all  test  records  for  a  given 
pupil  should  be  considered  together. 

7.  Too  little  provision  is  made  for  administrative  research  and  serv- 
ice. Many  aspects  of  cost  accounting  and  teacher  personnel  work  as 
well  as  other  administrative  problems  are  neglected. 

8.  There  has  been  no  cooperative  action  in  formulating  a  cumula- 
tive record  card  for  use  by  the  schools  throughout  the  school  life  of  the 
child.  The  data  obtained  at  one  time  are  not  always  utilized  at  another. 
Hence  fragmentary  information  is  the  result. 

9.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  informing  the  public  regarding  the 
services  and  needs  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  active  program  involving 
a  continuous  dissemination  of  information. 
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Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service — This  is  the  name  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Personnel.  The 
services  of  this  Bureau  should  be  expanded  to  include  participation  in 
the  local  program  of  pre-service  preparation  of  teachers  and  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  effectiveness  of  teachers  in  service.  It  should  be  responsible 
for  the  preliminary  selection  or  nomination  of  all  teachers,  without  ex- 
ception, and  for  recommendation  to  the  Superintendent  as  to  their  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  transfer,  demotion,  or  dismissal.  It  should  have 
facilities  for  extended  research  on  personnel  problems  and  should  take 
some  part  in  recommending  and  initiating  measures  designed  to  further 
the  welfare  of  civil  service  employees  in  the  school  system.  In  keeping 
with  such  increase  in  services  rendered  by  the  Bureau,  there  should  be  a 
moderate  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  office  staff  (2). 

Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  Service — This  is  synonymous  with  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Vocation  Bureau.  Since  the  functions  of  this  unit 
of  service  go  far  beyond  the  original  conception  of  its  activities,  includ- 
ing many  aspects  of  pupil  personnel  work,  the  change  of  name  is  quite 
logical.  In  this  Bureau  should  be  placed  four  divisions:  (1)  Attendance 
and  census;  (2)  child  guidance;  (3)  counseling,  educational  and  voca- 
tional guidance;  (4)  achievement  and  group  mental  testing. 

The  division  of  attendance  and  census  should  retain  the  more 
mechanical  and  informational  aspects  of  the  attendance  work  now  carried 
on  in  the  division  of  child  accounting.  Although  attendance  officers  meet 
many  situations  which  may  require  a  more  or  less  sociological  investiga- 
tion, the  bulk  of  their  work  does  not  call  for  extended  inquiry  on  a  social 
basis.  It  would  seem  a  more  efficient  division  of  work,  therefore,  to  leave 
all  investigation  of  actual  problems  apart  from  those  arising  out  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  itself  to  the  division  of  child  guidance.  The 
functions  of  police  and  judicial  power  should  not  be  tied  up  with  the  func- 
tions of  a  social  worker.  It  is  appreciated  that  intelligent  and  socially- 
minded  truant  officers  are  desired  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  individuals  in  whom  truants  and  parents  of  truants  are  to 
be  asked  to  confide  should  not  be  the  same  individuals  who  tell  parents 
and  truants  what  they  must  do.  Regardless  of  our  campaigns  to  have 
people  trust  policemen,  people  would  rather  confess  to  their  own  friends 
or  persons  who  do  not  have  the  "enforcement"  side  of  the  case  to  deal 
with. 

It  is  realized  that  to  some  the  foregoing  recommendation  may  seem 
unprogressive.  However,  the  whole  case  is  presented  on  the  basis  of  two 
general  principles,  namely,  ( 1 )  that  it  is  more  efficient  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint  to  have  separate  investigators  for  the  ordinary  attendance 
situations,  and  (2)  that  the  police  and  judicial  functions  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  function  of  social  investigation  (3). 

The  division  of  child  guidance  should  include  all  the  functions  of 
the    psychological    laboratory    and    visiting    teachers    as    they    are   now 

(2)  See  chapter  11   for  further  discussion  of  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Serv- 
ice. 

(3)  See  also  chapter  20  on  "Pupil  Accounting  and  the  School  Census." 
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operating,  except  that  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  group  mental  testing 
from  the  psychological  laboratory  to  a  separate  division  concerned  only 
with  achievement  and  group  mental  testing.  This  transfer  would  leave  the 
laboratory  free  to  give  its  full  time  to  individual  mental  testing  and  to 
the  investigation,  upon  request,  of  the  problems  of  all  children  brought 
to  its  attention  by  other  agencies  of  the  school.  Such  investigation  should 
be  closely  integrated  with  the  services  available  from  the  visiting  teach- 
ers and  from  the  psychiatrist  called  in  for  certain  cases  (4).  It  should 
also  involve  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  agencies  serving  the  schools. 

Moreover,  in  dealing  with  individual  cases  the  laboratory  should 
call  upon  the  counseling  division,  the  group  testing  division,  and  upon 
the  schools  for  data  bearing  upon  the  educational,  mental,  and  social 
status  of  the  pupils  being  studied.  Thus  recommendation  for  treatment 
of  any  child  would  be  based  upon  all  psychological,  social,  physical, 
medical,  and  educational  data  available  concerning  him.  Such  recom- 
mendations may  involve  special  school  placement,  remedial  work  for 
special  disability,  encouragement  of  special  talents,  closer  cooperation 
with  the  home,  attention  to  physical  defects,  or  any  one  of  a  multitude 
of  other  possibilities  inherent  in  the  program  of  adjustment  of  children's 
problems.  No  assignment  to  any  special  school  or  class  for  the  mentally 
deficient  or  socially  maladjusted  should  ever  be  made  except  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  child  guidance  division. 

Truant  cases  may  be  referred  for  investigation  to  the  division  of 
attendance  and  census.  The  persons  now  in  that  division  who  are  trained 
for  social  case  work  should  be  transferred  to  the  division  of  child  guidance 
if  the  recommendations  concerning  the  attendance  division  as  made  in 
the  foregoing  section  are  approved. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  Service  should  also 
act  as  the  director  of  the  child  guidance  division  as  a  whole,  integrating 
the  functions  represented  by  the  psychological  laboratory,  visiting  teach- 
ers, and  psychiatrist.  Each  of  the  first  two  of  these  units  within  the  child 
guidance  division  should  continue  to  have  its  immediate  full-time  super- 
vising officer. 

The  division  should  keep  a  record  file  of  all  its  cases  and  should 
make  studies  of  the  results  of  its  examinations  and  the  treatment  given, 
as  indicated  by  later  success  or  failure  of  the  children  concerned.  It 
should  likewise  investigate  the  different  methods  of  diagnosing  malad- 
justment in  children  and  incorporate  in  its  examinations  those  methods 
which  seem  most  efficient. 

The  division  of  counseling  and  guidance  (5)  is  proposed  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  present  division  of  occupational  research  and  counseling. 
This  division  should  supervise  all  counseling  activities  in  the  schools  of 
the  city  and  should  make  studies  and  prepare  materials  essential  to 
educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

The  fourth  function  proposed  for  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Service  is  that  of  achievement  and  group  mental  testing.  This  constitutes 

(4)    See  also  chapter  8  on  "Education  of  Exceptional  Children,"  pages  255-257. 
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a  new  division  and  someone  should  be  appointed  to  guide  its  activities  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau.  The  person  appointed 
to  this  responsibility  should  have  a  Master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  in 
education,  with  major  emphasis  upon  tests  and  measurements,  and  should 
have  had  at  least  5  years  of  public  school  experience,  involving  both 
teaching  and  measurement  work.  The  division  should  be  responsible  for 
developing  a  systematic  program  of  group  testing  that  will  be  applicable 
to  all  schools  and  that  will  involve  both  mental  and  achievement  tests.  It 
should  conduct  upon  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  or  upon  its  own 
initiative,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Superintendent,  regular  and  special 
surveys  of  the  intelligence  and  achievement  of  the  pupils  in  the  school 
system.  It  should  also  receive  and  act  upon  requests  for  tests  which 
principals  and  supervisors  desire  to  have  given.  It  should  establish  a 
standard  precedure  for  testing  in  the  schools. 

In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  a  minimum  testing  program 
should  include  the  following  city-wide  testing: 

1.  A  first-grade  intelligence  or  school  readiness  test  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year. 

2.  A  reading  test  in  the  second  grade  to  aid  in  determining  remedial 
measures  to  be  taken. 

3.  An  achievement  test  covering  all  basic  elementary-school  knowl- 
edge in  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades. 

4.  An  intelligence  or  general  aptitude  test  in  the  third  or  fourth 
grades,  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  in  the  tenth  grade. 

It  is  suggested  also  that  experimental  work  with  tests  and  rating 
procedures  for  social  attitudes  be  carried  on.  This  division  should  be 
held  responsible  for  evaluating  new  and  old  courses  of  study  in  so  far 
as  tests  and  measurements  can  contribute  to  this  end.  It  should  also 
suggest  testing  devices  which  can  be  incorporated  into  new  courses  of 
study.  After  courses  of  study  have  been  developed  this  division  may 
be  called  upon  to  evaluate  textbooks  which  might  fit  the  courses  adopted. 

The  division  should  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  any  experimen- 
tal work  in  the  schools,  in  order  to  plan  and  to  evaluate  the  experimental 
set-up  and  to  aid  in  determining  the  significance  of  the  results.  Adminis- 
trative provisions  should  be  made  for  securing  cooperative  work  between 
this  division  and  the  vocational  schools  for  the  purpose  of  using  and 
developing  objective  methods  of  measuring  achievement  of  pupils  in  voca- 
tional subjects  and  mechanical  ability. 

Standardized  testing  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  any  school 
system.  Hence  the  work  of  this  division  should  be  developed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  able  to  perform  significant  service  for  both  the  schools 
and  the  Superintendent's  office. 

Bureau  of  Research  Service — This  is  the  third  of  the  service  bureaus 
recommended  by  the  survey  staff  and  indicated  on  the  administrative 

(5)    See  also  chapter  17  on  "Counseling  and  Guidance." 
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chart.  It  corresponds  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
but  enlarges  the  functions  of  that  Bureau  to  include  all  phases  of  adminis- 
trative research  and  service  as  well  as  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  community  relations.  Hence,  the  functions  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  should  in  the  opinion 
of  the  survey  staff  become  an  integral  part  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  Service. 

Among  the  administrative  phases  of  research  for  which  this  Bureau 
should  be  responsible  are:  ( 1 )  Statistics  and  problems  of  teacher  per- 
sonnel; (2)  improvement  and  simplification  of  forms  used  in  the  school 
system;  (3)  publicity  material  regarding  needs  of  the  school  system,  and 
the  use  of  the  school  dollar;  (4)  unit  costs,  including  pupil  and  subject 
cost  accounting.  Other  problems  that  should  be  given  attention  are  noted 
in  Chapter  19,  on  Research  Service. 

Much  of  the  material  developed  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  activities  of  the  schools  and  of  the  items  for  which 
public  money  is  being  spent.  The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
should  draw  from  studies  made  by  this  Bureau.  Special  problems  of  in- 
terest to  the  Superintendent  not  belonging  in,  any  specialized  bureau 
should  be  delegated  to  it.  It  should  provide  a  ready  means  of  reference 
for  him  on  all  administrative  matters  on  which  he  wishes  immediate  in- 
formation and  at  the  same  time  it  should  carry  on  certain  periodic  or 
long-time  studies  reflecting  the  status  and  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  major  findings  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Superin- 
tendent's office  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  resolutions  setting  up  the  unit  type  of  organization  adopted 
by  the  Board  June  16,  1930,  satisfactorily  define  the  duties  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

2.  The  present  administrative  office  space  and  its  arrangement  are 
not  satisfactory. 

3.  The  time  of  the  two  assistant  superintendents  is  largely  given 
to  administrative  duties  with  little  time  left  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction. 

4.  Prior. to  this  reorganization  of  1930,  the  directors  of  instruction 
were  both  administrative  and  supervisory  officers.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  now  only  supervisory. 

5.  Because  of  this  change  in  status  of  the  directors,  to  which  ad- 
justment has  not  yet  been  made,  there  is  considerable  indefiniteness  as 
to  their  functions  in  relation  to  those  of  the  principals. 

6.  Certain  instructional  activities  show  evidence  of  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  consideration  of  important  problems  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  The  activities  referred  to  include  the  fields  of  curriculum 
development,  special  education,  school  hygiene,  and  school  housing  prob- 
lems as  related  to  instruction. 
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7.  The  existing  service  bureaus  are  rendering  much  valuable  service 
in  their  respective  fields,  but  there  is  urgent  need  for  some  reorganization 
and  re-definition  of  functions  among  them. 

Recommendations 
In  keeping  with  the  above  findings,  the  survey  staff  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Superintendent  define  in  writing  his  policies  with  respect 
to  organization,  administration,  and  supervision. 

2.  That  in  order  to  relieve  the  Superintendent  of  some  of  his  more 
or  less  routine  duties  there  be  created  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Superintendent. 

3.  That  the  2  assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  be  given  more  time  for  the  general  supervision  and 
improvement  of  instruction,  which  is  their  most  vital  function. 

4.  That  the  present  Business  Manager  be  named  an  Assistant  Super- 
intendent in  Charge  of  Business  Affairs. 

5.  That  4  additional  instructional  directors  be  appointed,  namely 
(a)  Director  of  Curriculum;  (b)  Director  of  Special  Education;  (c) 
Director  of  School  Hygiene;  (d)  Director  of  Housing,  Equipment,  and 
Supplies. 

6.  That  the  4  existing  service  bureaus  be  reduced  to  3,  namely,  (a) 
the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Personnel  Service;  (b)  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Service  (now  the  Vocation  Bureau);  (c)  the  Bureau  of  Research 

Service. 

7.  That  the  functions  of  the  existing  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  be 
made  a  part  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Research  Service. 

8.  That  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  Service  continue 
and  extend  all  the  activities  now  carried  on  by  the  Vocation  Bureau,  with 
the  addition  of  achievement  testing,  and  with  some  internal  reorganization 
among  its  divisions  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  titles  of  those 
divisions. 
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Chapter  15 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  outstanding  purpose  of  the  unit  type  of  organization  is  the  im- 
provement of  instruction.  This  purpose  has  often  been  obscured  under 
the  dual  or  multiple  type  of  organization.  When  the  welfare  of  the  pupil 
is  made  secondary  in  the  performance  of  any  administrative  activity,  the 
act  in  question  is  open  to  criticsm.  The  dual  or  multiple  plan  of  organi- 
zation is  conducive  to  the  miscarriage  of  educational  purpose  in  phases  of 
administration  not  subject  to  professional  control.  In  changing  from  the 
dual  to  the  unit  type  of  organization  the  Board  of  Education  in  Cincin- 
nati has  shown  its  desire  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  subordination  of  edu- 
cational purpose  in  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  responsibility  for  guaran- 
teeing the  attainment  of  educational  purpose  rests  with  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  who  is  clothed  with  the  power  of  final  approval  in  all 
policies  and  administrative  acts  subject,  of  course,  to  sanction  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Superintendent  has  the  power  to  focus  the  attention  of  all  assis- 
tants on  the  true  objectives  of  education  and  can  evaluate  all  administra- 
tive activities  in  terms  of  their  effects  on  the  objectives  desired.  All  ad- 
ministrative deterrents  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  have  thus  been 
placed  largely  under  the  Superintendent's  control. 

By  making  the  principal  of  the  school  responsible  for  the  activities 
carried  on  in  his  school  and  by  withdrawing  administrative  duties  from 
most  of  the  directors  of  instruction,  the  Superintendent  has  eliminated  dual 
responsibility  for  instruction.  The  principal  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Superintendents  policies  and  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  local  school  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  are  realized.  Since  the  principals  are  not  always 
qualified  to  render  certain  types  of  special  assistance  to  teachers  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction,  the  special  consultants  or  directors  have  been 
placed  at  his  call.  Failure  to  use  these  assistants  by  a  principal  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  Superintendent  as  evidence  of  lack  of  need  for  their 
services.  It  would  then  become  the  responsibiilty  of  the  Superintendent, 
through  his  assistant  superintendents  or  even  his  directors,  to  ascertain 
the  status  of  the  learning  in  the  school  in  question.  The  Superintendent 
cannot  take  progress  in  instruction  for  granted  on  the  basis  of  dearth  of 
calls  from  a  given  school  for  directors'  services.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  set  up  an  efficient  supervisory  service  subject  to  call 
by  the  heads  of  the  local  schools.  A  program  must  be  developed  that  will 
aid  the  heads  of  the  schools  in  discovering  the  needs  for  instructional  im- 
provement, that  will  challenge  them  to  use  the  special  services  at  their 
disposal  in  producing  instructional  improvement,  and  that  will  make  pos- 
sible the  appraisal  of  the  improvement  attempted. 

Weaknessess  in  Present  Program  of  Supervision 

The  organization  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  Cincinnati 
is  lacking  in  several  important  respects,  as  follows: 
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1.  As  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  the  assistant  superintendents 
are  forced  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  instruction  because  of  their 
heavy  load  of  administrative  duties.  They  must  therefore  rely  largely  on 
indirect  methods  to  achieve  the  primary  results  desired. 

2.  The  present  relationship  of  the  principals  and  directors  is  not 
conducive  to  the  realization  of  the  best  results  in  some  of  the  schools. 

3.  There  is  no  person  in  the  Superintendent's  office  charged  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  developing  a  program  of  achievement  testing  for 
the  purpose  of  appraising  instructional  progress. 

4.  There  is  no  one  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  for- 
ward investigations  basic  to  curriculum  revision,  to  organize  committees 
for  the  production  of  instructional  materials,  and  to  assume  for  the 
Superintendent  the  function  of  developing  the  entire  program  of  studies 
in  harmony  with  the  social  changes  taking  place  in  the  city. 

5.  The  Teachers'  College  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  not 
utilized  as  effectively  as  possible  in  carrying  on  the  program  of  in-service 
training  of  the  personnel  of  the  school  system. 

Directions  in  Which  Progress  Should  be  Made 

Great  progress  should  be  made  in  the  solution  of  the  weaknesses 
indicated  if  the  improvement  of  instruction  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  schools  and  social  changes.  The  Superintendent  must  en- 
visage the  ends  desired  for  his  schools  and  control  the  means  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  ends.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  present  organization 
to  function  efficiently  in  the  direction  desired  is  not  inherent  in  the  organi- 
zation, but  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  co-ordination  among  officers  who  should 
be  responsible  for  instruction,  and  by  general  neglect  of  supervisory  duties 
necessary  to  instructional  improvement. 

The  evidence  accumulated  by  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  indi- 
cates that  most  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  devote  themselves  largely 
to  administrative  duties  and  neglect  measures  specifically  designed  to  im- 
prove instruction.  This  being  true,  the  Superintendent,  through  his  assis- 
tant superintendents,  must  exercise  his  responsibility  for  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction  by  supplementing  the  supervisory  work  of  the  prin- 
cipals. The  assistant  superintendents  can  instruct  the  principals  to  make 
requests  in  writing  for  the  services  of  directors  or  they  can  send  the  direc- 
tors into  the  schools  at  any  time  as  their  representatives  to  visit  the 
schools  and  offer  assistance  to  the  principals.  They  can  keep  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  progress  of  instruction  in  the  schools  partly  through  writ- 
ten reports  required  of  the  principals  and  directors  and  partly  through 
personal  visitation.  The  principle  of  line  responsibility  is  not  disregarded 
in  the  use  of  these  direct  supervisory  measures.  The  Superintendent, 
through  his  assistant  superintendents,  merely  exercises  his  own  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  the  work  of  his  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
individual  schools. 
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The  directors  should  counsel  with  the  principals  when  in  the  prin- 
cipals' schools  and  report  back  in  writing  to  the  assistant  superintendent 
concerned  with  the  results  accomplished.  Thus,  through  a  multiple  attack 
on  the  problem  of  improving  instruction,  team-work  relations  between 
line  and  staff  officers  is  developed  without  creating  a  condition  of  divided 
authority  in  any  given  school.  This  method  of  attack  makes  possible  the 
direct  training  of  the  principal  through  participation  in  supervision  in  his 
own  school  with  specialists  in  instruction  who  cooperate  with  him  in 
carrying  out  the  instructional  policies  of  the  Superintendent.  Principals 
who  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  consultant  officers  in  the  execution  of 
general  instruction  policies  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  sole  initiators 
of  instructional  policies  in  their  own  schools  reveal  a  lack  of  administra- 
tive vision  whch  should  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  Superin- 
tendent in  charge. 

Another  attack  can  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  through  the 
authorization  of  the  assistant  superintendents  to  work  with  the  directors 
in  calling  professional  meetings  of  groups  of  teachers  without  consulting 
principals.  Through  such  meetings  training  is  provided  for  groups  of 
teachers  with  common  problems.  This  type  of  supervisory  work  in  no 
way  conflicts  with  the  authority  of  principals  in  their  indivdual  schools. 
All  professionally-minded  principals  should  welcome  such  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  directors.  If  the  theory  of  administration  in  operation  pre- 
vents or  diminishes  the  frequency  of  these  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
directors,  as  the  evidence  indicates,  the  fault  rests  with  the  application  of 
the  theory  to  the  practical  situation  and  not  with  the  theory  as  such.  The 
entire  difficulty  can  be  cleared  quickly  by  a  statement  of  policy  from  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Without  professional  meetings  of  the  type  mentioned,  the  school 
system  would  soon  suffer  from  incoordination.  Special  supervision  has 
for  one  of  its  purposes  the  coordination  of  work  in  given  fields  in  the 
several  schools.  Ths  means  that  teachers  must  be  brought  together  for 
conference  and  cooperative  thinking  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  work  in 
the  individual  schools.  Thus,  the  professional  meeting  called  either  by 
the  Superintendent  or  by  one  of  his  assistants  with  special  functions  to 
perform  for  the  entire  school  system  becomes  the  means  of  realizing  a 
major  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent,  namely,  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

The  Use  of  Demonstration  Schools  or  Centers 

In  some  large  cities  demonstration  schools  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  teachers  and  principals  types  of  work 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  or  assistant  superintendents  for  develop- 
ment in  the  local  schools.  Principals  and  teachers  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  assistant  superintendents,  could  profit  from  the  observation  of  spe- 
cially planned  work  are  requested  to  visit  the  demonstration  school  and 
attend  the  conference  following  the  presentation  observed.  This  type  of 
work  possesses  supervisory  value  and  is  used  in  the  in-service  training 
of  the  teaching  staff.  The  leadership  is  supplied  by  the  Superintendent's 
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office,  and  principals  and  teachers  are  advised  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  provided  for  professional  improvement.  The  values  claimed 
for  demonstration  work  to  observant  principals  and  teachers  are  those 
which  result  from  the  acquisition  of  new  procedures,  incentives  to  im- 
prove, demonstration  of  skillful  use  of  specific  procedures,  recognition  of 
standards  of  performance,  and  deeper  understanding  of  teaching  through 
critical  discussion.  The  teachers  giving  the  demonstration  are  also  stimu- 
lated through  the  critical  discussion  of  their  work. 

Some  cities  have  designated  certain  schools  as  demonstration  centers 
for  certain  types  of  work  and  other  schools  for  other  types  of  work.  This 
plan  is  probably  better  than  that  of  the  demonstration  school,  unless 
special  recognition  in  the  form  of  increased  salary  can  be  granted  to  the 
faculty  of  the  demonstration  school.  In  either  case,  demonstration  of  su- 
perior work  is  considered  an  effective  method  of  supervision  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati. 

Through  supervision  learning  and  teaching  are  appraised  and  guid- 
ance is  provided  for  principals  and  teachers  to  the  end  that  improvements 
in  instruction  are  effected.  Usually,  a  direct  attack  is  made  in  supervision 
on  the  methods  of  teachings,  the  organization  of  the  teaching  materials, 
and  the  character  of  results  obtained.  The  purpose  is  to  produce  changes 
in  teaching  which  will  insure  greater  benefits  for  the  learners.  The  activi- 
ties of  supervision  should  be  impersonal,  and  they  usually  are  impersonal. 
They  become  personal  only  when  personalities  interfere  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  results. 

Need  of  General  Testing  Program 

Measurement  of  the  results  of  learning  is  essential  from  time  to  time 
as  a  means  of  identifying  the  needs  for  supervision.  Principals  of  schools 
may  plan  testing  programs  for  use  in  individual  schools  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  supervisory  activities.  However,  a  testing  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent's  office,  which  reaches  into  all  the  schools 
of  a  system  and  which  is  based  on  the  objectives  which  the  schools  are 
seeking  to  attain,  should  be  planned  and  carried  on  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covering the  character  of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  several  subjects 
of  instruction  in  the  different  schools. 

Indirect  Methods  of  Improving  Instruction 

Indirect  means  of  instructional  improvement  which  should  not  be 
neglected  are  the  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  This 
institution  provides  rich  and  varied  opportunities  for  in-servce  improve- 
ment through  regular,  part-time,  and  summer  courses  in  arts  and  sciences, 
in  professional  education,  and  in  special  fields,  such  as  music  and  technical 
or  vocational  fields.  Other  local  institutions  are  also  available,  as  well  as 
institutions  not  too  distant  to  offer  extension  courses,  such  as  Miami  Uni- 
versity. Opportunities  for  summer  study,  almost  universally  available  now 
to  teachers,  have  been  utilized  in  the  past  by  teachers  in  Cincinnati  in 
large  numbers.  The  institutions  that  have  been  most  popular  for  further 
study  among   Cincinnati  teachers  include,  in  addition  to  the  University 
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of  Cincinnati,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Miami  University  (Ohio);  Ohio  State  University;  University  of 
Chicago;  and  University  of  Kentucky. 

Unfortunately,  the  "moratorium"  on  salary  increments,  as  elsewhere 
indicated,  has  very  seriously  retarded  the  former  rapid  advancement  in 
the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  by  college  attendance.  Many 
teachers  have  found  it  necessary  to  conserve  their  reduced  incomes  and 
discontinue  further  study. 

University  credits  earned  by  the  teachers  and  used  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  salary  schedule  in  respect  to  earning  increments  of 
salary  constitute  one  measure  of  the  extent  of  improvement  in  service  of 
teachers.  The  figures  on  this  item  appear  in  Chapter  12.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  since  the  suspension  of  the  salary  increments  on  January  1, 
1932,  the  amount  of  in-service  training  has  appreciably  declined.  If  Cin- 
cinnati is  to  continue  to  improve  in  instruction,  the  in-service  improvement 
of  teachers  through  continued  college  work  while  in  service  should  not 
be  vitiated  by  making  such  improvement  financially  difficult  for  teachers. 
Furthermore,  standards  for  quality  and  kinds  of  work  to  be  pursued  must 
be  set  up.  Discussion  and  recommendations  dealing  with  this  problem  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  12. 

Substitution  of  Supervision  for  Special  Teaching 

A  considerable  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  annually  in  Cincin- 
nati for  special  teachers.  These  special  teachers  visit  the  schools  on  sched- 
ule and  teach  lessons  either  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  regular  teacher. 
The  departments  employing  special  teachers  are  writing,  music,  art,  and 
physical  education.  These  persons  are  in  reality  not  supervisors,  and  their 
work  can  scarcely  be  called  supervision,  although  most  of  them  observe 
to  some  extent  the  teaching  of  the  regular  teachers.  In  some  instances  the 
special  teacher  conducts  the  class  for  about  half  of  the  class  period  and 
requests  the  regular  teacher  to  conduct  the  class  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period.  In  departmentalized  grades  there  is  no  need  for  the  special  itiner- 
ant teacher,  but  in  undepartmentalized  grades  the  practice  might  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  lack  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
teachers  to  teach  the  subjects  in  question. 

Teachers  trained  in  recent  years  in  the  Teachers'  College  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  should  without  question  be  adequately  qualified 
to  offer  instruction  in  the  four  subjects  in  which  special  teachers  are  now 
provided.  Teachers  not  qualified  to  teach  these  subjects  at  their  respective 
grade  levels  should  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  prepare  themselves 
to  teach  the  subjects  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  and  subject 
director.  The  survey  staff  cannot  justify  special  teachers  in  the  four  sub- 
jects under  discussion  unless  it  be  in  music,  in  which  a  very  high  standard 
of  performance  has  been  established.  The  Superintendent  should  dispense 
with  this  type  of  service  as  soon  as  the  adjustment  can  be  made  and  sub- 
stitute supervision  of  the  type  now  provided  by  the  directors,  even  if  by 
so  doing  the  staff  of  directors  must  be  increased.  The  special  teachers  af- 
fected   can    be    used    as    regular    teachers    in    departmentalized    grades, 
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assigned  to  teaching  positions  in  undepartmentalized  grades,  or  granted 
leaves  of  absence  to  fit  themselves  for  regular  teaching  positions. 

Need  for  Developing  a  Program  of  Supervision 

The  survey  staff  finds  little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  program 
of  supervision  in  Cincinnati.  The  directors  of  special  subjects  no  longer 
engage  in  systematic  supervision  for  the  reasons  previously  discussed. 
The  principals  supervise  intermittently,  but  few  would  claim  to  supervise 
systematically.  The  directors  and  the  principals  should  prepare  programs 
of  supervision  in  accordance  with  principles  set  forth  by  the  assistant 
superintendents,  and  these  officers  should  in  turn  supervise  the  execution 
of  the  programs  of  supervision. 

Provisions  should  be  made  in  the  programs  for  systematic  sampling 
visitation  at  frequent  intervals  to  discover  the  needs  of  different  teachers 
for  supervisory  assistance.  Tests  should  be  administered  to  make  possible 
the  appraisal  of  programs  and  the  diagnosis  of  difficulties  needing  reme- 
dial or  corrective  treatment.  Systematic  visitation  should  follow  the  ideni- 
fication  of  supervisory  problems.  The  visitation  may  be  of  the  horizontal 
or  vertical  type,  or  both.  The  real  issue  is  that  the  visitation  should  be 
systematic  and  provisions  should  be  made  for  conferences  through  which 
the  improvements  desired  are  fully  discussed  and  the  results  achieved  are 
critically  considered. 

The  program  of  supervision  should  provide  stimulation  and  guidance 
for  all  types  of  teachers — superior,  average,  and  weak.  The  end  sought 
for  all  is  "pupil  growth  through  teacher  growth."  The  results  desired 
cannot  be  attained  through  casual  supervision.  Visitation  only  on  call  and 
conferences  only  on  request  may  be  ideals  worth  striving  for,  but  while  a 
new  type  of  school  principal  is  being  developed  the  supervision  of  both 
executive  and  consultative  officials  from  the  Superintendent's  office  should 
be  carried  on  according  to  schedule.  Furthermore,  the  supervision  of  the 
principals  should  likewise  be  carefully  planned.  The  heavy  demand  of 
clerical  and  routine  administration  is  so  great  that  supervision  will  be 
continually  slighted  unless  the  princpial  is  asked  to  formulate  a  program 
and  is  expected  to  account  for  the  results  of  his  program  to  a  superior 
executive  officer.  Similarly,  the  directors  should  be  required  to  formulate 
programs  of  supervision  and  likewise  report  to  a  superior  executive  officer 
the  character  of  their  results. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  unit  type  of  organization  in  which  the  Board  of  Education 
fixes  all  responsibility  in  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  its  only  executive 
officer,  was  adopted  in  Cincinnati  in  1930.  This  type  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  satisfactory. 

2.  The  chief  weaknesses  of  the  Cincinnati  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction  are:  (a)  Lack  of  adequate  means  for  developing  curriculum 
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materials,  and  for  appraising  instruction;  and  (b)  lack  of  coordination  of 
functions  of  supervisory  and  administrative  officers. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education  does  not  set  up  standards  for  quality  and 
kind  of  in-service  training  applicable  toward  the  normal  salary  increases. 

4.  In  1933-34,  Cincinnati  spent  considerable  amounts  for  the  employ- 
ments of  special  itinerant  teachers,  who  are  not  classified  as  supervisors, 
in  the  fields  of  writing,  music,  art,  physical  education,  household  arts,  and 
industrial  arts. 

5.  The  survey  staff  found  little  evidence  of  a  systematic  program  of 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  principals  and  directors. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  assistant  superintendents  be  made  responsible  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  schools  under  their  administration,  and 
that  the  directors  of  special  fields  and  subjects  and  the  principals  be 
directly  accountable  to  them. 

2.  That  the  directors  visit  schools  on  schedule  for  at  least  half  of 
their  time,  confer  with  the  principals  regarding  the  findings  of  their  visits, 
and  report  results  to  the  assistant  superintendent. 

3.  That  the  directors  through  the  assistant  superintendents  be  author- 
ized to  call  professional  meetings  for  groups  of  teachers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction. 

4.  That  a  program  of  achievement  testing  be  developed  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  designed  to  make  possible  the  appraisal  of  progress  and 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  concentrated  attack  by  principals  and  directors 
on  the  problems  of  learning. 

5.  That  a  Director  of  Curriculum,  whose  appointment  is  elsewhere 
recommended,  be  held  responsible  for  bringing  the  personnel  of  the  school 
system  together  in  an  effort  to  improve  instruction  at  all  grade  levels  and 
in  all  subject  fields. 

6.  That  the  services  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  be  enlisted  in  providing  in-service  training  in  supervision  for 
principals  and  in  carrying  on  in-service  training  in  both  curriculum  inter- 
pretation and  teaching  techniques. 

7.  That  the  efforts  of  principals,  directors,  and  teachers  be  coordin- 
ated by  a  clear  definition  of  relations,  and  that  all  be  held  responsible  for 
full  cooperation  in  all  efforts  designed  to  improve  instruction. 

8.  That  in  lieu  of  special  teaching  by  itinerant  teachers  in  special 
subjects  there  be  developed  a  program  of  adequate  supervision  of  regular 
teachers  by  adequately  prepared  directors  or  directors'  assistants. 

9.  That  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  program  of  supervision  be  broad- 
ened through  the  appointment  of  directors  for  other  subjects  in  the  cur- 
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riculum,  some  of  which  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren than  subjects  now  under  special  supervision. 

10.  That  an  attainable  program  of  supervision  be  set  up  for  both 
principals  and  directors  involving  systematic  sampling  visitation,  achieve- 
ment testing,  scheduled  visitation,  and  follow-up  conferences. 

11.  That  the  character  of  the  supervision  carried  on  by  both  prin- 
cipals and  directors  be  carefully  evaluated  by  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents. 
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Chapter  16 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  past  hundred  years  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  the  health  of  the  school  child,  and  consequently  of  the 
importance  of  doing  what  we  can  for  the  health  of  the  school  child  that 
no  introductory  remarks  are  needed  to  arouse  interest  in  this  direction. 
However,  while  there  is  much  talk  of  health  as  the  "first  objective  in  edu- 
cation," such  theory  everywhere  runs  much  in  advance  of  practice. 

According  to  Spencer's  formula,  evolution  proceeds  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  and  from  the  incoherent 
to  the  coherent.  The  rapid  development  within  recent  years  of  procedures 
directed  at  the  general  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  child  has  led 
to  much  complexity  in  the  school  health  program  of  a  large  city,  but  our 
ideas  and  practices  everywhere  exhibit  considerable  haziness  and  lack  of 
cohesion.  Cincinnati  is  health-conscious  along  all  lines  in  high  degree  but 
we  can  hardly  expect  its  health  activities  to  have  reached  a  state  of  per- 
fection of  organization  or  of  details  of  practice  not  found  elsewhere. 

Activities  directed  toward  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the 
health  of  the  school  child  and  the  development  of  the  school  health  pro- 
gram fall  into  the  following  fields:  (a)  Sanitation,  involving  the  provision 
of  healthful  physical  conditions  within  the  school  plant,  such  as  good  air, 
a  comfortable  temperature,  and  adequate  illumination;  (b)  school  feeding, 
the  provision  of  needed  food  at  lunch  time  or  at  other  hours;  (c)  health 
service,  including  the  prevention  of  communicable  disease,  the  removal  of 
hampering  defects,  and  the  care  in  special  schools  or  classes  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped;  also  including  provision  for  the  physical  welfare  of 
teachers;  (d)  health  instruction,  or  the  imparting  of  information  concern- 
ing the  human  mechanism  and  the  conditions  which  affect  it  for  better  or 
worse;  (e)  training  in  safety,  with  prevention  of  accidents  to  life  and  limb; 
and  (f)  physical  education,  now  confined  specifically  to  the  provision  for 
and  the  selection  and  direction  of  physical  activities  of  the  playground, 
gymnasium,  and  pool. 

None  of  the  above  activities  can,  in  a  well-functioning  program,  be 
pigeon-holed  but  each  is  dependent  on  the  others.  Physical  activities  can 
not  be  carried  on  to  the  best  purpose  in  unhygienic  conditions.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  teach  cleanliness  unless  facilities  for  cleanliness  are  fur- 
nished, and  the  selection  and  service  of  meals  should  reflect  the  classroom 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  nutrition. 

Sanitation 

The  detailed  survey  of  the  school  buildings  is  reported  elsewhere, 
but  some  features  bearing  especially  on  the  health  and  health  instruction 
of  the  child  are  discussed  in  this  chapter.  The  most  notable  omission  in 
the  way  of  equipment  is  a  lack  in  some  schools  of  hot  water,  soap, 
and  towels.  Why  spend  hours  in  teaching  cleanliness  if  there  are  no 
means  in  the  school  for  its  practice?  Such  means  are  needed  most  in 
schools  where  they  are  lacking. 
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While  handwashing  facilities  are  not  always  adequate  there  is  un- 
usual provision  for  body  cleanliness  in  the  showers  to  be  found  in  some  37 
elementary  schools.  However,  except  for  offensive  cases  these  showers  are 
but  little  used.  Because  of  lack  of  special  clothing  and  of  dressing-room 
facilities,  and  also  for  want  of  time,  they  are  not  used  in  connection  with 
gymnasium  classes  as  was  doubtless  originally  intended.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  after-school  play  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be 
neglected. 

The  season  at  which  the  survey  was  carried  on  did  not  permit  the 
study  of  the  temperatures  of  the  rooms,  but  after  reading  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  "Health  Committee"  in  its  report  to  the  Elementary  School 
Principals'  Club  in  April,  1934,  one  must  wonder  what  he  would  find. 
The  report  states  that  "the  Board  of  Health  should  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  temperature  for  each  room  and  shall  definitely  recommend 
the  location  and  height  of  room  thermometers."  Can  it  be  that  the  Health 
Committee  or  the  school  principals  were  uninformed  with  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  elaborate  and  costly  experiments  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mission on  Ventilation  which  have  been  carried  on  to  secure  this  infor- 
mation and  which  have  been  given  such  wide  publicity? 

The  gymnasiums  in  five  elementary  schools  visited  were  fairly  free 
from  dust,  though  how  they  can  be  so  maintained,  especially  in  muddy 
weather,  without  a  change  to  special  shoes  is  hard  to  imagine.  In  one  high 
school  gymnasium  there  was  need  of  soap  and  water,  and  the  "locker- 
room  smell"  was  all  too  apparent.  In  another  school  the  use  of  the  swim- 
ming pool  by  boys  had  resulted  in  so  many  colds  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned. Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  maintaining  the  most  suit- 
able temperatures  in  the  swimming  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  and  in 
thorough  drying  of  the  hair.  The  use  of  bathing  caps  by  boys  might  be 
tried.  At  its  best  a  swimming  pool  is  a  source  of  danger.  The  very  im- 
portant question  of  who  was  responsible  for  deciding  whether,  or  by 
whom,  a  high  school  student  with  a  cold  should  be  excused  from  swim- 
ming came  up  during  one  visit  and  is  mentioned  here  to  indicate  that  this 
important  matter  was  in  this  school  undetermined.  In  other  words,  there 
was  in  a  school  of  3,000  students  (a  considerable  city)  no  one  in  full 
supervision  of  practices  pertaining  to  health  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  pool. 

School  Feeding 

In  the  provision  of  morning  or  noon  lunches  each  elementary  school 
seems  to  be  a  law  unto  itself  and  unfortunately  these  laws  do  not  always 
conform  with  the  laws  of  health,  especially  with  reference  to  menus. 
When  the  Board  of  Education  provides  no  means  of  cleanliness  we  can 
hardly  expect  children  to  wash  their  hands  before  meals,  but  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  sell  candy  and  cakes  for  mid-morning  lunch.  If  a  mid- 
morning  lunch  is  sold  at  all,  it  should  consist  of  foods  which  are  consid- 
ered as  most  essential  (such  as  milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables)  and  which  do 
not  war  with  the  lesson  in  hygiene  or  increase  the  need  for  dental  treat- 
ments. 
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In  marked  contrast,  there  is  provision  in  one  school  for  cleanliness 
before  meals  and  such  cleanliness  is  enforced  by  the  children  themselves. 
The  lunch  room  is  attractive;  the  foods  served  are  wisely  selected,  and 
the  right  choice  by  the  pupil  is  promoted.  Possibly  school  feeding  is  well 
managed  in  more  than  one  school,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  the  case 
in  all.  Food  and  feeding  are  the  first  essentials  for  health  and  the  school 
should  set  an  example  in  the  selection  of  foods  and  their  preparation  and 
service.  This  could  be  done  by  placing  the  management  of  lunch  rooms 
under  a  suitably  trained  person  under  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  business  affairs.  In  junior  high  and  high  schools  there  is  such 
an  arrangement  and  in  the  high  schools  visited  the  lunch  was  well  man- 
aged. The  person  charged  with  this  responsibility  should  have  as  minimum 
qualifications  (a)  four  years  of  training  in  home  economics,  with  special 
emphasis  on  nutrition,  food  selection,  and  the  management  of  lunch 
rooms;  (b)  one  year  of  experience  as  manager  or  assistant  manager  of  a 
lunch  room,  preferably  in  a  public  school  system. 

Health  Service 

Plan  of  Organization — The  medical  but  not  the  dental  work  of  the 
schools  is  administered  by  the  City  Board  of  Health.  Sixteen  physi- 
cians and  34  nurses  are  employed.  These  all  serve  as  full-time  district 
physicians  and  nurses.  This  is  an  unusual  arrangement,  for  while  in  some 
25  percent  of  cities  in  general  the  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  is 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  the  nurses  employed  for  this  work  us- 
ually confine  their  activities  to  the  schools.  Also  it  is  rather  exceptional 
for  physicians,  other  than  the  chief  medical  inspector,  to  be  on  full-time 
service.  The  use  of  district  nurses  is  thought  to  have  its  advantages, 
chiefly  in  that  only  one  set  of  public  health  nurses  enters  the  homes,  but 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  preventing  the  nurses  from  concentrating  on 
the  special  work  of  the  school.  The  work  of  the  district  nurse  with  chil- 
dren younger  than  those  of  school  age  bears  little  on  the  matter  of  school 
nursing  except  insofar  as  it  should  prevent  the  need  for  the  latter  work. 

The  Cincinnati  nurses  spend  from  four  to  five  hours  per  day  in  the 
schools  and  devote  from  50  to  60  percent  of  their  time  throughout  the 
whole  year  (not  the  school  year)  to  work  connected  with  the  schools. 
Examinations  of  children  who  will  enter  school  in  the  fall  are  made  by 
physicians  and  nurses  in  the  summer. 

Three  physicians  of  the  staff  spend  their  mornings,  while  the  remain- 
ing 13  spend  from  four  to  five  hours  of  each  school  day  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools.  There  are  about  90,000  children  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools,  or  roughly  5,600  per  physician  and  2,650  per  nurse. 
When  it  is  considered  that  13  of  the  physicians  spend  four  to  five  hours 
in  school  work,  the  number  of  children  per  physician  is  not  excessive. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  full-time  school  nurse  in  cities  of 
100,000  or  more,  as  reported  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  1930,  is  about 
3,330,  but  in  10  representative  cities  (Des  Moines,  Gary,  Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis,  Providence,  St.  Joseph,  Ann  Arbor,  Philadelphia,  Newark, 
and  Detroit)   the  number  of  school  children  per  school  nurse  during  the 
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year  1933-34  varied  from  1,000  to  2,823,  with  the  median  at  2,000.  It  is 
evident  that  if  one  full-time  school  nurse  for  2,000  children  is  none  too 
many,  Cincinnati  does  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  district  nurses,  un- 
less the  other  duties  of  the  district  nurse  contribute  to  her  school  work, 
and  this  is  hardly  the  case. 

Routine  Medical  Examinations — It  is  the  aim  of  the  medical  service 
to  make  routine  examinations  of  all  children  before  entrance  (in  summer), 
in  the  kindergarten,  in  grades  1,  3,  5,  and  8  of  the  elementary  schools, 
and  in  all  grades  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Including  those  in 
the  vocational  schools,  40,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  grades  in  the 
public  schools  in  1933.  Of  these,  28,479  were  reported  as  having  had  a 
routine  examination  in  "public  schools"  in  1933-34;  7,401  in  public  and 
parochial  high  schools,  and  12,692  in  other  parochial  schools.  Thus  a 
total  of  48,572  pupils  were  given  routine  examinations  during  that  school 
year. 

The  nurses  assist  with  the  routine  examination  and  make  the  tests  of 
vision  with  the  Snellen  card.  The  physician  is  also  relieved  of  making 
dental  examinations.  It  has  been  found  by  examiners  of  long  experience 
that  good  work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  done  for  more  than  about  2^  hours 
a  day  but  that  25  children  can  be  carefully  observed  for  the  purpose  of 
school  medical  inspection  during  that  time.  Working  at  this  rate  for  only 
two  hours  per  day  the  Cincinnati  physicians  should  be  able  to  examine 
57,600  children  and  still  have  left  half  the  school  day  for  the  examination 
of  absentees  and  for  other  duties. 

The  examination  of  all  children  returning  after  illness  is  a  most  com- 
mendable practice,  for  many  such  children  are  unfit  for  school  or  for  regu- 
lar school  routine.  Others  return  with  damaged  organs,  which,  as  "de- 
fects," may  not  be  noted  until  the  time  of  routine  examination  if  the  chil- 
dren happen  to  be  present  for  that  event. 

The  reasons  why  the  grades  mentioned  have  been  chosen  for  routine 
examinations  are  not  clear.  High  school  pupils  are  often  neglected  by  the 
school  health  service,  but  why  the  pupils  in  each  grade  of  the  high  schools 
in  Cincinnati  should  be  examined  rather  than  those  in  each  grade  nearer 
the  beginning  of  school  life,  is  not  apparent.  Certainly  it  is  in  the  earlier 
grades  that  diseases  and  hence  defects  most  commonly  occur.  It  would 
seem  that  alternate  grades  from  the  first  grade  upward  would  be  a  more 
logical  sequence  to  be  followed  for  this  purpose. 

How  often  routine  examinations  should  be  made  is  not  determined.  In 
some  States  an  annual  examination  is  required  by  law  but  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  making  it  biennial  or  triennial.  If  examinations  and  cor- 
rections are  made  at  or  before  school  entrance,  if  cases  needing  treatment 
are  persistently  followed,  if  all  children  who  have  been  ill  are  examined, 
and  if  teachers  are  trained  to  observe  and  to  refer  for  examination  chil- 
dren showing  signs  of  disease  or  defect,  the  period  between  routine  exam- 
inations can  well  be  lengthened.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  dental 
examinations. 
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The  teacher  has  been  mentioned  as  an  examiner  of  physical  condition. 
In  the  beginning  of  medical  inspection  in  this  country  she  was  the  chief 
examiner,  the  school  physician  serving  only  as  consultant  and  diagnos- 
tician. The  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  White  House  Conference  of 
1930  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  teacher  as  the  central  figure  in  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  communicable  disease  and  the  early  discovery 
of  gross  defects,  for  the  appearance  of  neither  disease  nor  defect  awaits 
the  visitation  of  the  nurse  or  the  physician.  Whether  or  not  the  Cincin- 
nati teachers  receive  any  training  for  this  important  work  by  the  school 
physicians  or  nurses  there  is,  according  to  the  questionnaire  information 
furnished  by  elementary  principals,  no  "health  inspection"  at  the  opening 
of  sessions  in  12  out  of  40  school  districts. 

Treatment  of  Defects — Just  as  important  as  examinations  is  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  and  defects  which  are  found.  In  1933-34, 
28,479  children  in  the  "public  schools"  were  examined  and  20,580  defects 
found.  As  these  include  about  5,000  cases  of  skin  disease,  it  is  evident 
that  the  examiners  were  conservative,  and  this  is  most  commendable. 
Only  about  0.8  percent  of  the  defects  were  of  hearing,  10.0  percent  of 
vision,  14.0  percent  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  6.9  percent  of  malnutrition 
and  1.4  percent  of  heart  lesions.  The  percentage  of  defects  reported  as 
corrected  was  only  about  38.3.  Of  56  cities  of  New  York  State,  48  re- 
ported to  the  State  Department  of  Education  the  correction  of  40  percent 
or  more  of  defects;  39  of  them  reported  the  correction  of  50  percent  or 
more;  32  of  them,  60  percent  or  more;  22  of  them,  70  percent  or  more; 
12  of  them,  80  percent  or  more;  6  of  them,  over  90  percent,  and  one  re- 
ported 95.6  percent  of  defects  corrected.  It  is  a  pure  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  find  defects  and  then  not  to  have  them  treated.  The  figures 
above  show  what  can  be  accomplished.  If  Cincinnati  could  have  secured 
a  correction  of  80  percent  and  failed  to  do  so,  then  much  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  examinations  has  been  wasted.  It  is  true  that  many  de- 
fects are  not  "correctable"  and  bob  up  again  at  each  examination,  but 
they  can  be  treated.  It  is  bad  bookkeeping  to  record  them  as  defects  if 
they  do  not  deserve  to  have  anything  done  about  them.  Parents  are  im- 
mensely interested  in  the  well-being  of  their  children,  and  if  they  can  be 
made  to  understand  their  needs  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished.  Their 
presence  at  the  child's  examination  brings  them  into  intimate  relation  with 
the  physician,  furnishes  him  with  information,  obviates  the  need  of  in- 
direct notification,  and  much  misunderstanding  of  the  aims  of  the  health 
service.  But  in  Cincinnati  parents  are  not  in  attendance  at  the  routine 
examinations  of  their  children.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  staff  of  nurses 
for  visiting  parents  and  securing  treatment,  this  should  be  remedied.  Since 
the  school  nurses  are  also  district  nurses,  comparisons  with  other  cities 
cannot  be  made,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  is  need  of  more  such 
workers. 

The  amount  of  skin  disease  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  (20 
percent  of  the  total  defects)  seems  astonishingly  large.  One  wonders 
whether  the  lack  of  facilities  for  cleanliness  in  some  schools  and  the 
practices  in  physical  education  mentioned  later  may  not  have  much  to  do 
with  this.  Neither  physicians  nor  nurses  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  earli- 
est discovery  of  skin  diseases.  They  should  be  responsible,  however,  for 
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the  training  of  teachers,  if  this  has  not  been  previously  done  in  the  training 
school,  in  the  business  of  finding  cases  of  communicable  disease  and  of 
gross  physical  defects.  Such  training  could  be  given  either  by  a  school 
physician  or  by  a  school  nurse. 

The  present  efforts  of  the  school  health  service  to  locate  the  tuber- 
cular child  are  most  commendable  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work 
may  be  extended.  Certainly  all  children  known  to  be  exposed  to  infec- 
tion in  the  home  should  be  x-rayed  periodically.  Active  tuberculosis  of 
the  adult  type  is  rare  in  school  children  and  such  cases  should  be  given 
the  best  of  sanatorium  care.  Special  schools  for  the  care  of  primary  infec- 
tion and  for  the  other  delicate  children  seem  unneeded.  Special  classes 
are  also  unnecessary  if  ordinary  classrooms  are  really  as  healthful  as 
they  should  be  and  if  a  time  and  place  of  rest  are  supplied  for  those  who 
need  it.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  definite  plan  for  the  management 
of  these  cases.  Some  one  in  the  health  service  staff  or  those  in  charge  of 
special  schools  should  have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  these  children 
are  given  the  attention  and  observation  they  need.  For  the  management  of 
delicate  pupils  in  high  schools  the  methods  used  in  the  schools  of  Boston 
and  in  the  University  High  School  of  the  University  of  California  should 
be  studied. 

There  is  need  in  the  larger  high  schools,  certainly  in  those  with 
a  population  of  over  2,500,  of  a  nurse  in  daily  attendance  throughout 
the  school  hours  to  furnish  first  aid  and  to  serve  as  an  adviser  and  in- 
structor in  health  matters.  In  smaller  high  schools  one  of  the  teachers 
of  physiology  might  serve  in  this  capacity,  but  the  duty  should  be  defnitely 
assigned.  A  health  council  made  up  of  the  principal,  the  nurse  in  atten- 
dance, the  dean  of  women,  a  teacher  of  physiology,  a  teacher  of  biology, 
the  head  of  the  department  of  home  economics,  and  the  head  of  the  jani- 
torial service  should  prove  helpful  in  making  the  health  work  of  the 
school  as  effective  as  possible. 

Dental  Work — The  dental  work  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  is  carried 
on,  under  the  Board  of  Education,  by  dentists,  their  assistants,  and  den- 
tal hygienists.  This  work  is  financed  partly  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  partly  by  the  Community  Chest.  All  examinations  are  made  by  special 
workers  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  faults  of  development  and  begin- 
ning decay  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  physicians,  nurses,  or  teachers. 
The  practice  of  giving  treatment  to  all  children  in  the  first  three  grades 
who  are  not  cared  for  privately  is  a  generous  one.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  cannot  be  extended  to  older  children,  looking  toward  the  saving  of  the 
second  set  of  teeth.  No  provision  appears  to  be  made  for  the  dental  ex- 
amination and  service  in  the  "all-colored"  schools.  This  should  be  im- 
mediately corrected. 

Dental  work  and  medical  work  go  hand  in  hand  and  both  should  be 
under  the  same  administration.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  they  are  separated 
in  a  school  health  service,  and  in  Cincinnati  they  were  originally  under 
the  same  direction.  No  matter  how  managed,  the  task  of  finding  and  se- 
curing treatment  for  children  afflicted  with  but  unfortunately  seldom 
"suffering"  from  the  most  common  of  diseases,  dental  caries,  will  remain 
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an  overwhelming  and  expensive  one  until  more  is  done  in  the  way  of 
prevention.  This  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  by  the  dentist,  dental 
hygienist,  and  by  the  teachers.  About  90  percent  of  children  in  the  lower 
grades  are  now  so  affected.  The  school  cannot  afford  to  manage  or  mis- 
manage its  school  lunches  in  a  way  that  does  not  help  to  enforce  the  ap- 
propriate lessons.  Nor  can  it  neglect  the  instruction  of  children  in  the 
relation  of  diet  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth. 

Special  Schools  and  Classes — Special  schools  and  classes  are  sup- 
plied with  pupils  through  the  medical  examination  service  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  physical  care  of  the  physically  handicapped  should  be 
under  the  general  direction  of  that  service.  There  is  no  reason  for  em- 
ploying a  pediatrician  for  the  crippled  children  alone,  but  he  might  be  of 
service  to  the  general  medical  inspection  staff.  The  orthopedic  surgeon 
seems  also  to  belong  to  that  staff.  Part-time  specialists  in  the  eye  and  ear 
could  also  serve  as  consultants  on  the  general  medical  inspection  staff, 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  special  classes  for  the  hard-of-hearing 
and  sight-defective,  the  speech  defective,  and  other  special  cases. 

Health  of  the  Teacher — The  applicant  for  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  Cincinnati  schools  is  given  a  medical  examination  by  the  medical  in- 
spection staff.  Those  with  visual  defects  are  placed  on  probation  until 
these  defects  have  been  corrected  with  glasses.  Attention  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  teachers  from  the  medical  point  of  view  seems  to  end  here. 
A  definite  probationary  period  should  be  set  not  only  for  the  improvement 
of  visual  defects  but  of  other  conditions.  Some  other  cities  require  or 
offer  periodic  physical  examinations  with  the  objective  of  keeping  teach- 
ers and  other  employees  at  their  best.  It  was  evident  from  a  visit  to  one 
school  that  such  an  examination  was  very  much  needed  in  the  case  of  at 
least  one  teacher.  There  is  no  benefit  to  any  one  in  keeping  incapaciated 
workers  in  the  school.  The  teacher  is  especially  subject  to  nervous  wear 
and  tear  from  mental  causes  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  principals  and 
others  in  authority  may,  by  sympathy  and  helpful  advice,  make  the  mental 
atmosphere  in  which  she  works  as  healthful  as  possible.  The  physical 
education  department  has  done  much  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of 
teachers  in  the  form  of  physical  activities. 

Health  Instruction 

According  to  some  of  the  principals  consulted,  the  first  15  minutes 
of  the  day  (at  least  in  some  schools)  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  inspection 
of  children  for  cleanliness  and  for  signs  of  communicable  diseases  and 
to  "incidental"  instruction  in  health  practices.  As  already  noted,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  set  time  for  such  inspection  in  12  school  districts.  One 
would  have  to  spend  much  time  in  the  school  to  observe  these  exercises. 
Samples  of  such  incidental  instruction  in  two  schools  visited  were  prom- 
ised, but  the  principals  failed  to  submit  them.  Another  principal  stated  that 
there  was  no  time  for  health  instruction,  and  another  was  new  in  his 
position  and  did  not  know  about  this  part  of  the  program.  When  instruc- 
tion is  incidental,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  a  subject  for  exhibition 
to  a  visitor. 
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From  the  previously  mentioned  questionnaire  study  one  learns  that 
in  most  schools  there  is  some  definite  instruction,  especially  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  No  doubt  excellent  work  is  done  in  many  class- 
rooms. However,  it  has  been  uncommon  for  teachers  preparing  for  ele- 
mentary work  to  receive  adequate,  if  any,  training  along  lines  of  health 
instruction,  and  what  they  have  not  been  trained  to  do  they  are  likely 
not  to  do  at  all  or  (with  exceptions)  not  to  do  as  well  as  they  might.  The 
Cincinnati  teachers  in  service  receive  no  instruction  or  supervision  in 
this  work,  and  there  is  no  recent  systematic  outline  of  suggestions  which 
might  be  helpful.  All  in  all,  one  gets  a  strong  impression  that  the  objec- 
tives of  education  are  not  generally  met  so  far  as  instruction  in  hygiene 
is  concerned,  chiefly  from  lack  of  helpful  supervision. 

Physiology  (unblushingly  so  named)  and  civics  have  been  made 
required  subjects  in  the  ninth  grade.  Each  is  to  be  given  five  periods  per 
week  for  one-half  year.  Cincinnati  is  to  be  commended  for  this  step 
which  is  in  advance  of  most  high  schools  of  the  country.  As  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Office  of  Education  ( 1 )  it  would  seem 
that  instruction  is  physiology  and  hygiene  is  most  appropriate  to  the  last 
two  year  of  high  school,  but  the  argument  that  half  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  ninth  grade  are  lost  before  graduation  is  a  strong  one  in  favor  of  ex- 
posing the  students  in  the  ninth  grade  to  instruction  in  the  make-up  and 
care  of  their  own  bodies.  In  time  this  can  be  moved  to  more  advanced 
years,  when  it  should  be  more  appreciated.  A  required  course  in  general 
science  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  one  in  general  biology  in  the  tenth  grade, 
would  lead  to  thorough-going  instruction  in  physiology,  hygiene,  and 
public  health  in  the  last  two  grades.  Textbooks  in  both  these  subjects 
(general  science  and  general  biology)  contain  sections  bearing  in  a  gen- 
eral way  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  both  subjects  are  introductory 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  human  body.  Moreover,  the  general  study  of 
living  things  would  seem  to  be  of  greatest  importance  to  a  living  thing. 
Vocational  schools  seem  to  be  beyond  the  pale  so  far  as  the  required 
study  of  physiology  is  concerned.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  is  of  less 
importance  to  students  in  those  schools  than  it  is  to  other  students. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  physiology  have  not  had  the  training  needed 
to  make  it  a  living  thing  rather  than  a  textbook  exercise.  Moreover, 
adequate  equipment  in  the  way  of  skeletons,  anatomical  models,  motion 
pictures,  and  other  apparatus  is  not  yet  provided.  A  school  will  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  its  laboratory  for  physics  or  chemistry  and  be- 
grudge one  dollar  for  demonstrating  the  nature  and  behavior  of  that  most 
wonderful  chemico-physical  mechanism — the  human  body. 

Children  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  are  weighed  and  measured  each 
year  by  the  school  nurses.  The  number  of  those  "10  percent  or  more 
underweight"  is  recorded  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  systematic  use 
is  made  of  these  measurements.  While  the  "percentage  underweight"  is 
of  some  value  in  determining  whether  a  child  is  undernourished,  it  is  not 
at  all  a  certain  guide  and  has  been  discarded  in  many  quarters.  Since 

(1)   Pamphlet  No.  43,   1933,  Health  Instruction  in  Grades  IX-XII.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 
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medical  examiners  arrive  at  their  conclusions  of  whether  a  child  is  mal- 
nourished by  other  methods,  the  weighing  and  measuring  seem  a  waste 
of  time  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  If,  however,  this  work  were  done 
by  the  teachers,  or  the  heights  and  weights  were  made  use  of  by  the 
teachers  to  impress  the  pupils  with  the  matter  of  growth  and  with  the  in- 
fluence of  health  habits  on  growth,  the  program  of  measurement  could  be 
made  of  great  value. 

According  to  the  report  of  principals  of  elementary  schools,  in  a 
questionnaire  study  made  by  the  schools,  weighing  and  measuring  are 
carried  on  once  a  year  in  2  schools,  twice  a  year  in  28  schools,  three 
times  per  year  in  6  schools,  four  times  in  4  schools  and  every  month  in 
6  schools.  The  teacher  participates  in  the  weighing  in  7  schools.  The 
uses  of  the  results  as  given  are  as  follows: 

Follow-up  work  on  underweights 19  schools 

Follow-up  work  on  overweights 5  schools 

Records  sent  to  parents 5  schools 

Charts 5  schools 

Athletic  classification i . 5  schools 

Instructional  purposes _  5  schools 

Little  use 2  schools 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  weigh  and  measure  twice  or  three  times  a 
year  in  some  schools,  this  would  seem  to  be  good  practice  for  all.  If  it  is 
worth  while  to  follow  up  "underweights"  in  19  schools,  it  should  be  worth 
while  to  do  so  in  all.  Also,  if  this  practice  is  of  value  for  instructional  pur- 
poses in  5  schools  it  should  be  of  value  in  connection  with  the  health  in- 
struction program  in  the  remaining  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  an 
astonishing  lack  uniformity  of  opinion  in  the  schools  in  this  respect.  This 
indicates  also  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity  (or  total  absence  in  some 
instances)  of  methods  in  health  instruction,  but  this  conclusion  has  already 
been  reached  from  other  observations.  It  is  suggested  that  weighing  and 
measuring  of  children  should  be  done  at  least  three  times  a  year  and  that 
the  most  should  be  made  of  the  results  for  both  instructing  the  children 
in  their  growth,  and  for  making  sure  that  certain  children  are  not  ab- 
normally under-  or  over-weight. 

Instruction  in  Safety 

An  appraisal  of  the  conditions  for  safety  in  the  school  plant  would 
require  a  special  investigation  of  each  school  building  and  ground.  In 
visiting  one  school  it  was  observed  that  the  playground  which  is  bounded 
by  much-used  streets  on  two  sides  was  unfenced.  The  fact  that  no  ac- 
cident was  said  to  have  occurred  is  no  excuse  for  not  protecting  the 
children  from  such  possible  occurrence.  A  pupil  may  at  any  time  run  into 
the  street  for  a  ball  and  be  struck  by  a  passing  automobile.  Furthermore, 
the  unfenced  school  yard  is  not  a  good  example  in  accident  prevention. 

Fire  drills  are  conducted  in  the  elementary  schools  visited.  Also 
safety  patrols  are  reported  by  43  elementary  principals.  Whether  they 
are  needed  in  the  remaining  schools  cannot  be  stated.  The  Cincinnati 
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Automobile  Club  has  aided  in  developing  and  equipping  the  force  of 
student  safety  patrols.  It  exhibits  motion  pictures  once  a  year  in  each 
school  and  furnishes  "loose  leaf  lessons  and  safety  posters"  to  all  schools 
each  month.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Safety  Training  was  furnished  by  the 
Club  in  1924.  Possibly  this  material  is  ample  for  the  purpose,  but  there 
is  no  one  in  definite  supervision  of  safety  instruction  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  conducted  in  a  systematic  way  in  all  schools.  Moreover,  this 
course  of  study  has  reached  an  age  at  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  it 
looked  over  for  revision  and  improvement. 

Physical  Education 

The  "system"  of  German  gymnastics  was  introduced  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati  at  an  early  date  through  the  influence  of  the  Turn- 
verein.  The  "physical  education"  of  the  schools,  under  which  title  physi- 
cal activities  happen  to  be  known  at  the  present  day,  presents  a  museum 
of  every  phase  of  development  (or  change)  which  has  come  about  in  a 
half  century.  This  is  to  be  expected  where  there  are  many  teachers  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  different  schools  working  somewhat  independently. 
However,  all  have  been  more  or  less  affected  in  their  practices  by  the 
changes  in  ideas  that  have  come  about. 

The  word  "museum"  is  not  used  above  in  the  spirit  of  deprecation, 
for  the  good  of  the  past  is  often  forgotton  in  the  haste  to  follow  some  re- 
cent fashion.  It  is  highly  presumptuous  of  present-day  educators  in  any 
line  to  say  that  teachers  of  the  previous  generation  were  all  wrong  in 
their  ideas  and  practices.  In  fact  the  physical  educator  of  today  is  trying 
to  restore  the  sort  of  practice  which  ante-dated  the  "systems"  but  which 
were  pupil-taught  and  pupil-managed.  These  activities  have  always 
existed  but  now  need  to  be  given  a  chance  to  live  so  far  as  they  are 
needed  in  the  life  of  the  child  under  modern  conditions.  They  affect  the 
health  of  the  child  mentally  and  socially  by  occupying  his  time  profitably 
and  pleasantly  and  by  offering  an  opportunity  for  the  expenditure  of  ex- 
cess nervous  energy.  The  physical  benefits  are  only  secondary,  and  there 
may  be  no  physical  benefit  at  all  unless  there  is  wise  direction. 

Physical  activities  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  are  not  always  carried 
on  out  of  doors  when  this  is  possible.  Children  are  sometimes  made  to 
walk  on  their  hands  (wheelbarrow  exercise)  on  dirty  cement,  although 
in  the  school  concerned  there  are  no  means  of  insuring  cleanliness  after- 
ward. Classes  are  expected  to  do  certain  exercises  on  the  floor  of  the 
gymnasiums  in  the  dirt  left  by  the  outdoor  shoes  of  previous  classes.  If  it 
were  essential  that  such  exercises  be  carried  out  the  unhygienic  conditions 
might  be  overlooked,  but  it  has  never  been  proved  that  they  are  essential. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  floor  exercises  observed  were  so  severe  that  they  might 
in  themselves  be  more  harmful  than  useful.  Skin  diseases  are  all  too  com- 
mon in  the  Cincinnati  schools  and  in  such  practices,  both  indoors  and 
outdoors,  there  is  opportunity  for  their  spread. 

Physical  activities  in  the  first  two  grades  are  conducted  by  room 
teachers  and,  in  the  past,  the  teachers  have  had  the  assistance  and  sup- 
ervision of  one  of  the  special  staff.  In  the  remaining  elementary  grades 
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this  work  is  in  charge  of  34  special  teachers  (roughly  650  pupils  per 
teacher)  with  the  assistance  of  students  in  physical  education  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  who  conduct  their  classes  in  the  gymnasium  or 
out  of  doors.  The  special  teachers  are  more  or  less  independent  in  choos- 
ing material  and  methods  used,  and  the  unhygienic  or  unsafe  practices 
noted  in  certain  classes  are  not  characteristic  of  all.  Teachers  may  arrive 
at  the  same  goal  by  somewhat  different  routes,  but  there  needs  to  be  care- 
ful selection  made  both  as  to  materials  and  methods.  Both  should  be  as 
fitting  to  the  child  as  possible.  Teachers  begin  their  school  day  at  the 
usual  time  but  often  remain  for  an  hour  after  school  to  direct  the  activities 
of  special  groups. 

Two  periods  of  45  or  three  of  30  minutes  per  week  are  devoted  to 
physical  education.  This  is  ample  time  for  "teaching"  purposes,  but  the 
needs  of  children  for  at  least  two  hours  of  recreative  activity  per  day 
is  a  long  way  from  being  realized.  This  is  where  the  program  of  physical 
education  in  the  schools  and  the  program  of  recreation  in  the  community 
must  meet  and  combine  forces.  Opportunity  for  suitable  out-of-door  play 
every  day  should  be  made  possible  for  all  children  who  are  so  inclined. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  special  teachers  remain  after  school  for 
the  direction  of  certain  activities.  No  statistics  of  pupil  participation  in 
the  elementary  schools  are  available.  Unfortunately  these  actvities  tend  in 
the  direction  of  the  development  of  inter-school  sports,  which  are  inadvis- 
able for  elementary  schools  and  which  soon  eliminate  the  average  pupil 
desirous  of  having  the  fun  of  playing  with  his  fellows. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  there  is  a  special  physical  education  teacher 
for  about  500  children  and  in  high  schools  one  teacher  for  300  pupils. 
Here  again  there  is  marked  independence  of  methods  of  and  materials  for 
teaching.  Excellent  work  is  done  but  there  is  much  waste  of  time  and 
effort,  and  some  practices  need  examining  as  to  whether  their  existence 
is  justified. 

The  athletic  interests  of  boys  and  girls  in  these  schools  are  not 
overlooked  and  the  instructors  spend  considerable  time  after  school  in 
directing  such  activities.  Intra-mural  sports  are  developed  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  production  of  a 
few  teams  for  inter-school  sports.  Such  contests  should  have  no  place 
in  junior  high  schools.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  of  good 
authorities  but  there  is  evidence  from  a  study  made  in  the  Cleveland 
schools  that  competitive  athletics  are  distinctly  harmful  to  children  of 
junior  high  school  age  (2).  Even  in  high  schools  they  do  not  deserve  the 
publicity  which  is  given  them  and  they  should  never  be  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  student,  who  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  save  as  a 
spectator  of  his  fellows  who  happen  to  be  born  his  betters  in  physical 
prowess.  From  the  point  of  view  of  health  the  rank  and  file  who  crowd 
the  bleachers  have  the  better  of  it,  for  inter-school  contests  health  is  ex- 
ploited rather  than  promoted  or  preserved.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  rank  and  file  would  not  be  still  better  off  if  they  had  the  op- 

(2)   Rowe,    Floyd   A.     Growth    of   athletes   and    non-athletes.    Research    Quarterly 
4:108-116.  October,  1933. 
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portunity  every  day  of  pursuing  the  physical  activities  they  prefer.  If  the 
provision  for  such  opportunity  for  pupils  of  any  age  is  suggested,  one  is 
always  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  there  is  no  time,  place,  equipment,  or 
personnel  for  supervision.  For  the  privileged  few,  however,  there  is  al- 
ways time,  place,  equipment,  and  personnel  for  supervision.  And  yet  this 
outlay  is  hardly  for  purposes  of  health  nor  is  it  for  education  save  of  an 
extremely  specialized  sort.  The  staging  of  spectacular  physical  contests 
will  need  to  be  justified  from  some  other  point  of  view.  Even  if  justified, 
this  does  not  give  the  average  child  his  due  in  the  way  of  opportunity 
for  play. 

In  the  elementary  schools  and  junior  high  schools  visited  the  gym- 
nasiums were  well  located.  They  were  also  well  lighted.  Except  in  two 
schools  visited,  there  was  no  change  of  costume  for  physical  activities 
and  not  even  a  change  of  shoes  which  would  serve  to  reduce  the  dust 
that  collects  early  on  the  best  cleaned  floor.  Expensive  shoes  and  ex- 
pensive costumes  are  furnished  by  schools  for  their  athletic  teams,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  pair  of  gymnasium  shoes 
could  be  supplied  to  the  aevrage  child  who  takes  no  part  in  inter-school 
contests. 

A  glance  at  the  diagram  prepared  by  the  City  Planning  Commission 
(Figure  IX)  showing  the  statistics  of  playgrounds  indicates  that  in  41 
elementary  schools  the  playground  space  is  below  the  accepted  mini- 
mum requirement.  The  high  schools  have  or  are  preparing  to  have  ample 
space  for  play.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  into  a  detailed  presentation  of 
needs  of  the  individual  schools.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that 
in  at  least  one  high  school,  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  the  gymnasium 
space,  equipment,  costuming,  and  facilities  for  cleanliness  both  of  per- 
son and  clothing  approach  the  ideal  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  this  may  be  the  case  in  all  schools. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  special  teach- 
ers for  physical  activities  in  the  elementary  grades.  If  these  are  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  the  grade  teacher  in  the  first  two  grades,  why 
not  in  others?  The  plan  of  having  the  grade  teachers  handle  the  physi- 
cal activities  has  the  obvious  advantage  that  some  kind  of  program  can 
be  managed  daily,  and  in  good  weather  the  exercises  can  be  carried 
on  out  of  doors.  There  is  today  no  elaborate  system  of  progressive  les- 
sons. A  few  rhythmic  exercises  and  games  form  the  chief  features  of  the 
curriculum.  The  pupils  remain  under  the  control  of  the  grade  teacher. 
The  periods  devoted  to  such  exercises  need  not  be  placed  immediately 
after  school  opens,  immediately  following  lunch  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing recesses.  All  of  these  are  obviously  undesirable  times  for  schedul- 
ing physical  activities. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  are  not 
prepared  for  handling  physical  education  activities.  This  would  not  be 
true  with  recently  trained  teachers,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  super- 
vision and  assistance  the  lack  of  preparation  could  be  made  good.  It 
may  also  be  objected  that  elementary  teachers  are  women  and  that  the 
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handling  of  physical  education  for  upper  grades  requires  too  much  ex- 
penditure of  energy.  Also  they  would  not  wish  to  remain  for  the  conduct 
of  activities  after  school. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  physical  education  activities  at 
least  in  grades  one  to  three  inclusive  could  well  be  conducted  by  the 
grade  teachers.  This  would  also  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  now  handled 
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by  the  special  teachers.  Special  teachers  are  essential  of  course  for  junior 
high  schools  and  high  schools.  One  teacher  for  every  300  pupils  would 
be  none  too  many  for  conducting  an  adequate  school  and  after-school 
program  in  the  junior  high  schools.  As  previously  indicated,  this  is  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  now  found  in  physical  education  in  the  senior  hgh 
schools  and  should  be  adopted  likewise  in  the  junior  high  schools. 
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Desirable  Administration  of  Program 

Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  method  of  admini- 
stration of  health  service  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  inspection  from  a  mere  search  for  communicable  disease 
to  a  study  of  the  general  condition  and  habits  of  the  individual  child,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  shift  this  responsibility  from  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  tie  up  this  work 
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with  other  efforts  at  health  education  carried  on  through  the  school. 
However,  excellent  work  can  be  carried  on  under  either  administration 
provided  there  are  understanding  and  sympathy  between  the  two  de- 
partments, as  is  the  case  in  Cincinnati.  In  a  city  of  this  size  a  director  of 
the  medical  inspection  activities  is  needed  and  this  position  in  Cincin- 
nati is  now  vacant.  The  dental  work  of  the  schools  should  be  under  the 
same  drection  as  the  medical  service. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  Director  of  School  Hygiene  be 
appointed,  half  of  his  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  City  Board  of  Health 
and  half  by  the  Board  of  Education.  He  should  have  charge  of  the  de- 
velopment and  direction  of  all  school  health  activities  along  the  lines  al- 
ready indicated  in  this  chapter,  and  should  coordinate  the  school  health 
work  with  that  of  the  city  as  it  affects  the  schools.  He  should  have  train- 
ing and  experience  along  the  broadest  lines  in  (a)  medicine;  (b)  public 
health,  including  school  health  work;  (c)  physical  education  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  education.  He  should  have  at  least  two  years  of  ex- 
perience in  public  school  work  and  should  be  a  person  capable  of  ob- 
taining maximum  results  for  expenditure  made.  It  is  expected  that  the 
half-time  service  of  this  Director  with  the  city  would  fill  the  present  va- 
cant position  of  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  under  the  city  Board  of 
Health;  also  that  the  present  Director  of  Physical  Education  would 
continue  to  serve  as  supervisor  of  all  physical  activities  in  the  schools 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  and  that 
the  dental  service  in  the  schools  would  also  come  under  his  direction. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  serious  need  of  better  organization  and  direction  of  the 
whole  field  of  health  activities  and  physical  education  in  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati. 

2.  In  many  schools  there  is  inadequate  provision  of  facilities  for 
personal  cleanliness,  such  as  wash  bowls,  hot  water,  soap,  and  towels. 

3.  There  is  a  lack  of  information,  and  hence  uncertainty  of  practice, 
in  regard  to  school  room  ventilation. 

4.  There  is  no  adequate  control  of  hygienic  practices  in  the  use  of 
swimming  pools. 

5.  There  is  no  general  supervision  of  school  lunch  rooms,  and  present 
practices  in  the  provision  and  service  of  food  in  many  schools  are  in  need 
of  improvement. 

6.  The  related  medical  and  dental  activities  are  under  separate  ad- 
ministration, the  former  under  the  city  and  the  latter  under  the  schools. 

7.  There  are  no  curricula  in  health  and  safety  instruction.  Super- 
vision is  also  lacking  in  these  fields. 

8.  There  is  no  recent  curriculum  for  physical  education.  As  a  result 
certain  undesirable  practices  are  found  in  some  schools. 
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9.  There  is  need  of  more  encouragement  and  direction  of  after- 
school  physical  activities  for  all  children. 

10.  Playgrounds  are  inadequate  according  to  minimum  standards, 
in  some  40  elementary  schools. 

11.  The  physical  welfare  of  the  teacher  does  not  receive  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  a  Director  of  School  Hygiene  be  appointed,  half  of  his 
salary  to  be  paid  by  the  city  Board  of  Health  and  the  other  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

2.  That  the  dental  service,  now  under  the  Board  of  Education  come 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  recom- 
mended above. 

3.  That  the  present  Director  of  Physical  Education  continue  to  serve 
as  supervisor  of  all  physical  activities  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Director  of  School  Hygiene. 

4.  That  physical  activities  in  Grades  1,  2,  and  3  be  conducted  by 
the  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

5.  That  inter-school  sports  between  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  be  abandoned  but  that  every  effort  be  put  forth  to  furnish  op- 
portunities for  after-school  play  for  all  children. 

6.  That  curricula  in  health  and  in  safety  instruction  be  developed. 
The  Director  of  School  Hygiene  should  supervise  in  these  fields,  with  the 
assistance,  if  necessary,  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  physical  education  in- 
terested in  them. 

7.  That  all  school  lunch  rooms  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
one  person,  under  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  business 
affairs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  managed  in  the  most  economical, 
hygienic,  and  educational  manner. 

8.  That  routine  medical  examinations  be  made  every  other  year  in 
junior  high  and  high  schools  rather  than  every  year  as  now  scheduled; 
furthermore  that  teachers  be  trained  by  a  school  physician  to  detect  gross 
physical  defects  and  the  earliest  signs  of  communicable  disease. 

9.  That  in  schools  of  2500  enrollment  and  more  there  be  a  nurse  in 
attendance  on  full  time  for  first  aid  care  of  the  ill  or  injured. 

10.  That  the  management  of  all  swimming  pools  be  placed  under  the 
Director  of  School  Hygiene  and  every  precaution  be  taken  to  make  their 
use  as  safe  as  possible.  If  they  become  a  source  of  infection  they  should 
be  closed. 

11.  That  newly  appointed  teachers  be  placed  on  probation  for  a 
definite  time  with  regard  to  physical  condition.  Furthermore  that  health 
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examinations  be  offered  every  year,  and  that  they  be  required  annually 
for  teachers  over  65  and  every  third  year  for  all  others. 

12.  That  the  requirement  in  physiology  for  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade 
be  extended  to  the  vocational  schools;  furthermore  that  the  same  pro- 
visions for  medical  and  dental  service,  and  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion, now  available  to  the  pupils  in  other  high  schools,  be  also  made  avail- 
able to  those  in  the  vocational  schools. 

13.  That  dental  service  similar  to  that  in  other  schools  be  supplied 
•for  pupils  in  "all-colored"  schools. 

14.  That  hot  water,  soap,  and  towels  sufficient  for  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  be  provided  in  every  school. 

15.  That  ample  playgrounds  be  provided  for  all  schools  which  are 
to  be  a  part  of  the  ultimate  school  plant  program. 
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Chapter  17 

-    COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE 

In  the  study  of  counseling  and  guidance  services  included  in  the 
educational  program  of  Cincinnati,  attention  was  given  to:  ( 1 )  The  de- 
velopment and  organization  of  the  guidance  work;  (2)  guidance  activi- 
ties; (3)  pupil  records  and  reports;  (4)  scholarships;  (5)  employment  cer- 
tificates; and  (6)  placement. 

Development  of  Program 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  organization  of  guidance  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the  beginning  and  the  development  of 
such  services  in  Cincinnati.  In  1911  private  funds  were  used  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  which  was  a  joint  undertaking  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Its  special  interest 
at  that  time  was  in  child  labor  and  the  study  of  the  local  situation  with 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law  which  was  enacted  in 
1910.  There  followed  the  establishment  of  the  employment  certificate 
office  as  a  school  activity.  The  psychological  laboratory  was  also  estab- 
lished to  study  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  and  also  to  study 
the  group  remaining  in  school.  In  1916  the  laboratory  began  clinical  serv- 
ices to  select  children  for  assignment  to  classes  for  the  mentally  deficient. 
Later  its  work  was  extended  to  supervision  of  the  mental  testing  in  the 
juvenile  court.  In  1915  a  placement  office  was  added  to  the  bureau  to  give 
advice  to  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  and  to  assist  them  in 
finding  suitable  employment. 

About  this  time  the  scholarship  fund  together  with  the  budget  of 
the  Council  of  Defense,  a  war-time  organization,  was  taken  over  by  the 
Vocation  Bureau.  Provisions  were  made  for  home  visiting  and  in  1926 
there  was  organized  the  division  of  individual  adjustment  and  visiting 
teachers  which  afterwards  became  the  present  visiting  teacher  division. 
In  about  1918  the  Bureau  began  the  preparation  of  occupational  studies 
which  were  issued  as  a  series  of  vocational  pamphlets  descriptive  of  oc- 
cupational opportunitities  in  Cincinnati.  In  1927  the  division  of  oc- 
cupational research  and  counseling  was  organized. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  the  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Vocation  Bureau,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  growth  of 
this  important  central  Bureau  has  been  very  largely  around  problems 
bearing  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  questions  of  employment  and 
compulsory  school  attendance.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  Bureau  occu- 
pies a  very  important  position  for  all  phases  of  pupil  adjustment.  It  has 
wide  contacts  with  social  agencies  of  the  city  working  for  child  welfare 
and  receives  their  cooperation  in  its  efforts  to  solve  school  problems  of 
pupils.  The  Bureau  in  turn  renders  valuable  assistance  to  social  agencies 
through  its  records  and  by  personal  services. 

Organization  of  Guidance 

General  Relationships — The  vocational  guidance  work  is  made  the 
responsibility  of  the  staff  of  the  occupational  research  and   counseling 
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division  of  the  Vocation  Bureau.  The  complete  program  of  this  division 
includes  ( 1 )  the  conduct  of  occupational  research  studies  with  special 
implications  as  to  employment  opportunities  in  Cincinnati,  (2)  the  teach- 
ing of  classes  in  occupations,  and  (3)  the  counseling  of  individual  pupils. 
Other  phases  of  adjustment  and  guidance  are  carried  on  by  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Vocation  Bureau  and  by  individual  schools.  The  psycho- 
logical laboratory  administers  individual  and  group  tests  and  evaluates, 
diagnoses,  and  makes  recommendations  on  the  basis  of  these  test  results. 
The  visiting  teacher  division  studies  the  problems  of  individual  pupils 
as  these  relate  both  to  the  home  and  to  the  school  and  makes  recom- 
mendatons  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the  child  for  school  work.  The  at- 
tendance staff  in  the  division  of  child  accounting  serves  as  a  coordinating 
agency  for  securing  regular  school  attendance,  not  so  much  by  legal  ac- 
tion to  secure  law  enforcement  as  by  the  study  and  adjustment  of  pupil 
problems  preventing  school  attendance.  It  gives  special  attention  to  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  attitudes  of  both  parent  and  pupil  toward  school. 

Each  division  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  cooperates  with  other  divi- 
sions in  handling  difficult  or  complex  cases,  taking  full  responsibility  for 
those  cases  which  involve  difficulties  related  to  its  specific  function.  In 
addition  to  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Vocation  Bureau,  various  schools 
provide  some  guidance  services  through  their  pupil  advisers  and  deans. 
The  guidance  services,  however,  that  are  organized  most  completely  in  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  schools  are  those  for  vocational  counsel- 
ing and  for  the  adjustment  of  pupils  to  school  through  the  work  of  the 
visiting  teachers.  It  is  with  these  two  types  of  services,  rendered  by  the 
occupational  research  and  counseling  division,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  visiting  teacher  division,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  section  of  the 
survey  report  is  primarily  concerned.  Other  aspects  of  the  work,  dealing 
with  employment  certificates  and  placement,  are  only  briefly  considered. 

The  division  of  occupational  research  and  counseling  as  now  or- 
ganized has  a  staff  composed  of  a  director,  who  is  also  assistant  director 
of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  seven  counselors,  and  clerical  assistance  equiva- 
lent to  two  and  one-half  full-time  persons.  The  budget  of  this  division 
for  the  year  1933-34  was  $20,120,  which  came  entirely  from  school  funds. 
The  visiting  teacher  division  operates  as  an  independent  unit  in  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau.  It  has  a  staff  of  10  professional  workers  and  3  clerical  work- 
ers. The  professional  staff  includes  the  director  of  the  division  and  9  visit- 
ing teachers.  The  budget  for  the  division  in  1934  was  $28,790,  and  the 
tentative  budget  for  1935  is  $28,890. 

Counseling  Services — The  activities  of  class  instruction  in  occu- 
pations and  vocational  counseling  were  first  undertaken  by  the  occu- 
pational research  and  counseling  division  in  two  junior  high  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  their  values  and  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
tending them  to  other  schools  as  rapidly  as  means  would  permit  for  de- 
veloping programs  in  a  thorough  way.  At  the  present  time  these  pro- 
grams are  in  operation  through  the  assignment  of  counselors  for  either 
full-time  or  part-time  in  three  6-year  high  schools,  namely,  Western  Hills, 
Withrow,  and  Woodward,  one  counselor  being  assigned  to  each  of  these 
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schools;  in  3  junior  high  schools,  namely,  Bloom,  Oyler,  and  Rothenberg, 
one  counselor  being  assigned  to  Bloom  and  the  major  part  of  the  time 
of  a  counselor  being  assigned  to  each  of  the  two  other  junior  high 
schools;  in  10  elementary  schools  which  are  contributing  to  these  high 
schools,  served  on  a  part-time  basis  by  the  two  counselors  serving  the 
Oyler  and  Rothenberg  schools,  and  in  9  other  contributing  elementary 
schools  by  the  assignment  of  one  counselor  to  all  nine.  Counseling  service 
is  provided  in  these  schools  for  eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  and  for  a 
limited  number  of  cases  referred  from  any  school  or  social  agency  which 
are  sent  to  the  central  office  for  adjustment. 

Counseling  services  and  class  instruction  in  occupations  are  now 
systematically  carried  on  in  the  egihth  and  ninth  grades  of  about  one- 
half  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  All  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  counselors 
of  the  occupational  research  and  counseling  division  of  the  Vocation 
Bureau.  The  practice  of  providing  group  instruction  in  occupations  and 
individual  counseling  relative  to  educational  plans  and  occupational 
interests  has  thus  far  been  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  related  schools. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  give  continuing  services  to  the  same  pupils  in 
their  progress  through  the  grades  indicated.  This  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  occupational  research  and  counseling  division  in  order  to 
develop  a  more  intensive  and  continuing  program  for  the  pupils  served 
than  it  could  have  provided  with  its  limited  staff  had  its  services  been 
extended  on  a  city-wide  basis. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  14,  dealing  with  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Superintendent's  Office,  that  the  functions  of  the  divi- 
sion of  occupational  research  and  counseling  appear  to  be  too  highly 
centralized.  Counseling  activities  should  be  closely  integrated  with  the 
school  program.  To  bring  this  about  a  counselor  assigned  to  an  individual 
school  should  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  school,  im- 
mediately responsible  to  the  principal  but  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendents  office.  In  this  way  he  can  develop  within  the  school  a 
counseling  program  that  will  include  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  an  ex- 
panded and  more  effective  home-room  program.  No  counseling  program 
is  adequate  unless  the  teachers  themselves  appreciate  its  objectives  and 
participate  actively  in  their  realization. 

Visiting  Teacher  Services — In  the  development  of  the  visiting- 
teacher  work  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  the  practice  has  been  followed 
to  assign  one  visiting  teacher  to  two  or  three  schools,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  school.  Of  the  staff  of  9  visiting  teachers,  6  visiting  teachers 
devote  full  time  and  2  visiting  teachers  part  time  to  intensive  work  in  23 
schools  which  have  a  total  enrollment  of  14,292.  One  visiting  teacher,  in 
addition  to  work  in  2  regular  schools,  is  assigned  to  the  psychological 
laboratory  for  half-time,  where  she  acts  as  consultant  on  social  service 
problems  and  does  ease  work  on  cases  which  involve  particularly  the 
services  of  the  psychological  laboratory.  In  the  latter  aspect,  her  work  is 
that  of  a  visiting  teacher  at-large.  One  other  visiting  teacher  gives  full- 
time  and  a  second  visiting  teacher  part-time  to  the  at-large  service,  which 
was  organized  in  order  to  give  assistance  to  a  few  of  the  most  urgent 
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cases  in  the  schools  to  which  regular  visiting  teachers  have  not  yet  been 
assigned.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  needs  of  the  elementary  school. 
It  is  believed  that  the  child's  personality  is  determined  by  the  experiences 
he  encounters  in  his  early  years.  The  staff,  of  course,  is  too  small  to  ren- 
der city-wide  service.  In  fact,  the  organization  of  the  entire  guidance  pro- 
gram is  on  a  partial  city  basis,  being  provided  only  in  a  limited  number 
of  schools.  Guidance  is  not  organized  to  promote  the  development  of  ac- 
tivities within  schools  not  served  by  the  central  agencies. 

Since  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
maladjusted  child  and  directed  toward  a  solution  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  his  maladjustment,  the  services  of  the  division  of  visiting  teach- 
ers should  be  definitely  integrated  with  those  of  the  psychological  lab- 
oratory. It  has  been  proposed  in  Chapter  14  that  the  psychological  lab- 
oratory, the  division  of  visiting  teachers,  and  the  services  of  a  part-time 
psychiatrist  be  combined  to  form  a  child  guidance  unit  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, under  the  general  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pupil 
Personnel  (now  the  Vocation  Bureau).  Children  who  present  difficult 
problems  of  behavior  need  assistance  from  all  these  sources,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  help  that  can  come  through  medical  agencies.  Hence  the  need 
exists  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  child  guidance  unit  with  that  of 
the  health  service  of  the  schools. 

Guidance  Activities 

Occupational  Research — In  order  to  have  available  a  sufficient 
amount  of  accurate  up-to-date  information  on  occupations,  especially  as 
this  information  relates  to  Cincinnati,  to  be  used  by  counselors  in  connec- 
tion with  class  instruction  in  occupations,  by  individual  pupils  for  voca- 
tional reading,  and  by  teachers  and  principals  as  occasion  may  arise,  the 
seven  counselors  of  the  occupational  research  and  counseling  division 
under  the  supervision  of  their  director  spend  approximately  one  day  a 
week  in  gathering  and  preparing  new  occupational  materials  and  in  re- 
vising old  materials.  Not  only  are  these  materials  regarded  as  essential 
for  efficient  counseling,  but  also  the  experiences  obtained  by  the  coun- 
selors in  securing  the  occupational  information  from  which  the  materials 
are  prepared.  The  contacts  which  the  counselors  make  with  business, 
industry,  and  the  professions  in  gathering  the  occupational  information 
and  the  viewpoint  which  such  contacts  bring  to  them  are  invaluable  for 
the  work  of  the  vocational  counselor.  In  addition  to  studying  occupations, 
the  occupational  research  and  counseling  division,  realizing  that  train- 
ing is  necessary  for  preparation  to  enter  upon  employment  in  occupa- 
tions, also  studies  opportunities  for  vocational  training.  The  counselors, 
therefore,  visit  schools  and  training  centers,  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments,  and  professional  offices,  and  interview  employers,  busi- 
ness managers,  workers  in  industry,  and  professional  and  technical  men. 

The  materials  compiled  by  this  division  are  made  available,  first, 
as  printed  pamphlets  distributed  in  the  schools  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils;  second,  as  mimeographed  simple  discriptions  of  occupations 
to  be  used  by  pupils  in  classes  in  occupations  and  in  connection  with  in- 
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dividual  counseling;  and  third,  as  detailed  occupational  analyses  fastened 
in  loose-leaf  notebooks  for  the  use  of  counselors.  The  materials  so  far 
developed  contain  information  concerning  500  occupations  and  89  educa- 
tional training  centers.  In  addition  the  counselors'  reference  library  con- 
tains over  3,000  pamphlets  and  200  books  on  approximately  1,200  oc- 
cupations. 

Class  Instruction  in  Occupations — The  counselors  teach  classes  in 
occupations  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned.  This  instruction 
is  given  in  both  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  for  about  ten  lessons  in  each 
grade.  In  senior  high  schools  fewer  than  ten  lessons  are  given.  The  in- 
struction in  occupations  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  instructional  work 
in  the  social  science  studies.  In  the  eighth  grade  the  instruction  provides 
for  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  occupational  work  and  for  a  develop- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the  relationships  existing  among  various 
occupational  fields.  Through  this  instruction  basic  data  are  developed  to 
which  at  a  later  time  is  added  detailed  information  about  individual  oc- 
cupations, and  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  grasp  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  facts  governing  the  development  of  oc- 
cupations, working  conditions  in  ocupations,  and  essential  factors  in  oc- 
cupational success.  The  eighth  grade  work  also  gives  the  pupil  a  back- 
ground for  considering  the  selection  of  his  secondary  school  program 
and  vocational  interest.  Emphasis  in  this  year  is  placed  upon  the  study 
of  the  more  universally  common  and  outstandingly  important  occupa- 
tions and  the  major  occupational  groups.  In  addition  to  written  descrip- 
tions, pictorial  representations  are  used  to  make  the  work  graphic.  In  the 
eighth  year  time  is  also  given  to  the  formulation  of  educational  plans.  The 
pupils  develop  notebooks  in  connection  with  their  work.  Another  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  eighth  grade  classes  in  occupations  is  the 
acquaintanceship  developed  between  the  pupils  and  the  teacher,  who  will 
also  be  their  individual  counselor. 

The  ninth  grade  work  in  occupations  continues  the  instruction  of 
the  eighth  grade  and  emphasizes  a  more  analytical  study  of  specific  in- 
formation for  the  purpose  of  developing  in  the  student  the  ability  to  weigh 
carefully  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  inherent  in  an  occupation 
and  to  evaluate  it  as  a  possible  vocational  choice  in  terms  of  his  own 
abilities  and  interests.  The  work  in  the  ninth  grade  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  pupil's  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  occupational  life  that 
will  serve  his  needs  when  he  comes  to  make  a  vocational  choice.  The 
work  in  the  ninth  grade  also  includes  a  more  intensive  study  of  a  few  oc- 
cupations in  which  the  pupil  manifests  the  greatest  interest. 

Counseling — Counseling,  which  is  carried  on  through  conferences 
with  individual  pupils,  is  a  third  function  of  the  vocational  counselors. 
The  class  instruction  in  occupations  which  the  counselor  has  conducted 
has  provided  a  preparation  and  an  introduction  for  the  individual  guid- 
ance of  pupils.  The  pupils  and  teacher  have  become  acquainted,  the  pupil 
has  developed  considerable  knowledge  relative  to  occupations  and  em- 
ployment requirements,  and  the  counselor  as  his  teacher  has  acquired 
through  class  instruction  and  the  notebook  made  by  the  pupil  consider- 
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able  information  as  to  the  pupils  vocational  interests.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  lessons  in  occupations,  therefore,  the  counselor  arranges  for 
individual  conferences  with  each  eighth  grade  pupil  in  the  elementary 
schools  which  he  serves,  and  with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  ninth  grade 
pupils  in  the  junior  high  schools  which  he  serves,  and  with  pupils  selected 
or  referred  from  other  groups  in  the  senior  high  school  who  are  in  need 
of  special  vocational  counseling.  In  preparation  for  his  interview  with  a 
pupil  a  counselor  has  available  information  relative  to  the  special  interests 
of  the  pupil,  his  home  and  family  life,  his  school  success,  the  results  and 
interpretations  of  any  psychological  tests,  and  any  information  that  a 
social  agency,  known  to  be  working  with  the  case,  may  have. 

The  personal  interview  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  which 
face  the  pupil  in  planning  for  his  further  education  and  for  occupational 
interests  and  preparation  for  employment.  The  counselor  advises  with  the 
pupil  relative  to  the  wisdom  of  considering  the  formulation  of  a  tenta- 
tive plan  for  the  year  immediately  ahead,  suggests  the  necessity  for  con- 
sidering aptitudes  and  interests  in  the  choice  of  a  school  course  and  the 
selection  of  a  vocational  interest,  advises  him  as  to  educational  training 
and  costs  necessary  for  the  preparation  for  vocations  in  which  he  may 
be  interested,  and  furnishes  additional  information  as  needed  on  occu- 
pations and  opportunities  for  educational  training.  The  counselor  at  this 
first  interview  encourages  the  pupil  to  talk  over  a  tentative  plan  for  his 
further  education  with  his  parents  and  to  come  for  a  second  conference 
when  he  has  given  the  matter  further  thought.  A  cardinal  principle  fol- 
lowed in  the  conference  with  a  pupil  is  never  to  urge  the  pupil  to  narrow 
his  vocational  choice  too  quickly  nor  to  impose  an  educational  plan  or 
vocational  selection  upon  the  pupil.  The  aim  is  to  keep  a  broad  perspec- 
tive of  occupational  possibilities  before  the  pupil,  limited  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pupil's  abilities  and  interests  and  his  social  and  economic 
background  and  status. 

The  counselor  strives  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  pupil's  further  education  and  his  preparation  for  occupa- 
tional life  and  seeks  to  integrate  their  efforts  for  this  purpose.  To  this 
end  the  counselor  requests  the  parents  to  assist  the  pupil  in  his  considera- 
tion of  a  school  plan  and  a  vocational  choice,  and  invites  them  to  an 
interview  for  discussing  any  problems  requiring  their  joint  efforts.  The 
counselor  also  seeks  the  advice  of  other  school  officials  who  have  con- 
tacts with  the  pupil.  In  some  cases  the  visiting  teachers,  the  staff  of  the 
psychological  laboratory,  the  school  attendance  officers,  and  the  scholar- 
ship committee  render  the  counselor  assistance  and  cooperation.  Social 
agencies  in  some  cases  also  contribute  to  the  development  of  satisfactory 
pupil  plans. 

The  vocational  high  schools  are  not  provided  with  any  special  coun- 
seling services.  Whatever  services  are  available  to  the  pupils  here  are 
rendered  by  the  coordinator,  teacher,  or  principal.  If  for  any  reason  it 
seems  unwise  for  the  pupil  to  continue  in  a  given  vocational  school,  the 
pupil  can  obtain  the  advice  of  some  one  on  the  staff  as  to  what  steps  he 
should  take  in  attempting  a  better  adjustment.  The  counselors  of  the  oc- 
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cupational  research  and  counseling  division  have  no  connections  with 
the  vocational  schools.  As  the  vocational  high  schools  accept  no  pupil 
who  has  not  completed  at  least  the  eighth  grade,  pupils  in  these  schools 
have  had  advantage  of  the  guidance  work  carried  on  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  the  services  of  a  counselor  in  making  out  their  high  school  plans 
and  consequently  their  choice  of  a  specific  occupational  training  course. 

Table  67  shows  that  in  the  school  year  1933-34  special  counseling 
service  was  made  available  for  4,013  pupils.  These  pupils  also  benefited 
from  the  classes  in  occupations.  Conferences  of  briefer  nature  were  held 
with  more  than  5,600  other  pupils.  One  thousand  five  hundred  ninety- 
three  additional  pupils  were  members  of  the  classes  in  occupations,  but 
time  did  not  permit  their  being  included  in  the  individual  counseling  pro- 
gram. The  only  significant  change  made  in  this  plan  of  work  during  the 
current  year  (1934-35)  has  been  that  the  amount  of  work  done  with  in- 
dividual children  (individual  and  group  conferences)  has  increased  and 
that  the  time  for  this  has  been  taken  from  that  ordinarily  spent  in  occu- 
pational research. 

Table  67 

Summary  of  Major  Items  of  Cincinnati  Counselors' 
Work  (1933-34) 


Counselors'  Activities 


Total  Number        Average 
for  7  Coun-       Number  per 
selors  Counselor 


Counseling: 

( 1 )  Of  individual  pupils 

Conferences: 

( 1 )  With  individual  pupils 

( 2 )  With  groups  of  pupils 

(3)  With  principals,  teachers,  and  staff 

Contacts: 

( 1 )  With  individual  pupils 

(Briefer  than  conferences  listed  above) 

(2)  With  social  agencies 

(3)  With   parents   through   visits   from   par- 
ents, telephone  contacts,  home  visits 

(4)  With  parents  by  letter 

Occupational  Classes: 

(1)  Days  spent  in  research 

(2)  Outlines  prepared 

(3)  Class  sessions  taught 

Trips  for  pupils  (to  factories,  schools,  business 
houses,  etc. ) 

Transportation  on  job  in  hours 

Clerical  Work: 

(1)  Hours  spent  by  counselor 

(2)  Hours  of  assistance  given  to  counselor _  _ 

Specail  assignments  ( in  hours ) 


4,013 


484.5 


573.3 


5,620 

223 

4,436 

802.9 

31.9 

633.7 

10,825 

1,546.4 

759 

108.4 

849 
1,825 

121.3 
260.7 

148.5 
79 
1,190 

21.2 

11.3 

170.0 

126 

18.0 

158.8 

22.7 

451.5 
750.3 

64.5 

107.2 

69.2 
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Visiting  Teachers — The  visiting  teachers  devote  their  time  to  the 
study  of  individual  school  children  who  give  evidence  of  lack  of  success 
in  some  of  their  life  relationships.  The  staff  as  a  whole  frequently  en- 
gages in  group  studies,  sometimes  in  cooperation  with  other  groups  or 
as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers. 
Information  as  to  children  presenting  problems  of  scholarship,  behavior, 
personality  or  adverse  environmental  conditions  is  obtained  from  the 
principal,  the  teacher,  the  nurse,  the  attendance  officer,  the  psychological 
examiner,  or  the  vocational  counselor.  Frequently  too  the  parent  or  a 
friend  of  the  child  or  the  child  himself  asks  help  of  the  visiting  teacher. 
Social  agencies  and  other  community  organizations  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  also  request  the  services  of  the  visiting  teacher. 

The  case  work  carried  on  with  individual  children  is  classified  as 
"major  cases"  and  "minor  cases."  In  a  major  case  the  visiting  teacher 
makes  a  case  study  of  the  child's  home  life  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
school  officials  and  the  parents.  She  analyzes  the  factors  of  his  early  life 
experiences,  his  home  life,  his  school  life,  and  his  social  relationships 
which  may  be  significant  for  the  solution  of  his  problem.  After  diagnos- 
ing the  case  she  outlines  a  plan  of  treatment  which  includes  individual 
work  with  the  child,  work  with  the  principal,  the  teacher,  the  parents,  and 
sometmes  with  community  organizations  which  have  a  particular  service 
to  offer  the  child.  The  length  of  these  major  studies  varies,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

However,  a  major  case  usually  extends  over  a  period  of  months  and 
sometimes  years.  In  addition  to  the  major  study  cases,  the  visiting  teacher 
carries  a  number  of  minor  cases  each  month,  that  is,  cases  whose  solu- 
tion requires  only  a  simplified  form  of  treatment,  or  cases  which  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  visiting  teacher  field  but  which  must  be  directed 
to  the  proper  agency  for  their  solution. 

Information  furnished  the  survey  staff  shows  that,  over  a  period  of 
one  year,  the  visiting  teacher  division  had  worked  jointly  with  other 
school  agencies  as  follows:  With  the  psychological  examiner  in  38  per- 
cent of  the  cases;  with  the  school  nurse  in  22  percent;  with  the  atten- 
dance officer  in  10.8  percent;  and  with  the  vocational  counselor  in  4.9  per- 
cent. Cooperation  with  the  major  social  agencies  was  recorded  as  fol- 
lows: With  family  agencies  in  19  percent  of  the  cases  handled;  with 
recreational  agencies  in  14  percent;  with  the  Juvenile  Court  in  9  percent; 
with  the  children's  protective  agency  in  7.7  percent. 

The  desirability  of  having  highly  trained  workers  in  special  phases 
of  welfare  and  adjustment  services  is  recognized.  However,  a  high  de- 
gree of  specialization  frequently  carries  with  it  potential  elements  of 
weakness.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  child  is  a  unitary  being  and  as 
such  his  welfare  and  adjustment  problems  cannot  be  too  finely  differ- 
entiated and  assigned  to  different  kinds  of  specialists.  For  example,  the 
adjustment  problem  of  a  child,  classified  as  social,  may  be  closely  and  in- 
timately related  to  physical  or  mental  problems.  The  close  interrelation 
of  these  problems  in  the  life  of  the  child  suggests  the  need  of  the  closest 
possible  integration  of  the  services  provided  for  dealing  with  them. 
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Records 

The  following  record  forms  are  used  in  connection  with  individual 
counseling  or  are  developed  as  a  part  of  the  counseling  work: 

My  High  School  Plan — This  is  made  out  only  by  pupils  in  schools 
having  counseling  service,  with  the  assistance  of  the  counselor.  It  con- 
tains a  program  by  years  of  the  high  school  subjects  which  the  pupil 
plans  to  pursue.  This  plan,  made  out  before  the  pupil  enters  the  ninth 
grade,  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time  with  the  help  of  the  high  school 
counselor. 

Counselor's  Record — The  counselor's  record,  a  printed  form,  pro- 
vides for  recording  test  data,  grades  in  school  subjects,  school  atten- 
dance, and  memoranda  on  conferences  and  school  plan.  The  counselor 
makes  out  this  form  as  a  running  case  record  for  each  pupil  counseled. 

Study  Yourself — This  is  a  blank  form  on  which  the  pupil  records 
answers  to  questions  dealing  with  his  physical  condition,  personality 
traits,  aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities.  The  form  is  filled  out  only  by 
eighth  grade  pupils  receiving  counseling.  It  is  made  out  during  the  period 
in  occupations. 

Teacher's  Estimate — This  blank,  filled  out  by  a  teacher,  is  her  esti- 
mate of  the  pupil  as  to  personality  and  social  traits,  industry,  health,  lead- 
ership, and  special  aptitudes  and  interests.  This  record  is  made  out  for 
all  pupils  receiving  counseling  and  for  a  number  of  pupils  in  the  ninth 
grade  in  the  large  high  schools  who  do  not  receive  counseling. 

Student  Information — On  this  printed  form  pupils  who  have  coun- 
seling service  record  their  personal  and  family  histories  and  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  hobbies,  clubs,  reading,  work  experience,  special  training,  and 
school  expectancy. 

Cumulative  Record  Card — This  card  contains  data  on  the  pupil's 
history,  medical  report,  school  success  by  subjects,  test  results,  family 
history,  social  record,  and  teacher's  observations  of  habits,  interests,  and 
personality  traits. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships  were  initiated  in  1917.  At  first  all  money  for  scholar- 
ships was  secured  personally  and  from  private  sources,  but  since  1930 
the  main  portion  of  the  money  has  come  from  the  Community  Chest. 
Under  the  name  "scholarship  committee"  a  group  of  twelve  persons, 
made  up  of  the  student  advisers  from  five  of  the  Cincinnati  high  schools, 
representatives  of  a  few  allied  social  organizations,  and  some  workers 
chosen  "at  large",  select  pupils  to  be  given  scholarships.  The  scholar- 
ships are  intended  for  young  people  of  working  age,  who  without  finan- 
cial assistance  would  be  obliged  to  drop  out  of  school  and  seek  work. 
In  a  few  instances  exceptions  have  been  made  to  this  rule  and  assistance 
has  been  given  to  younger  persons  meriting  special  consideration. 
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The  scholarship  committee,  in  its  control  over  pupils  receiving  aid, 
stresses  careful  selection  of  recipients,  adequate  supervision  of  scholar- 
ship pupils,  and  follow-up  studies  of  pupils  who  have  been  aided.  Ap- 
plicants for  aid  are  investigated  relative  to  their  financial  need.  The  dis- 
covery of  pupils  in  need  of  aid  is  most  often  made  by  the  student  ad- 
visers as  they  learn  of  pupils  who  are  about  to  drop  out  of  school.  Oc- 
casionally such  pupils  are  found  by  the  work  certificate  office  among 
those  who  are  applying  for  work  permits.  The  names  of  others  are  fur- 
nished by  social  agencies  and  by  personal  acquaintances  of  the  pupils. 
If  the  fact  of  need  is  established,  the  school  record  and  personal  qualities 
of  the  pupil  are  next  considered.  If  these  seem  to  meet  the  required  stand- 
ards, a  psychological  test  is  given.  No  application  is  considered  with- 
out such  a  test,  and  the  results  must  be  satisfactory  for  further  considera- 
tion. The  psychological  reports  and  school  records  are  discussed  at 
meetings  of  the  scholarship  committee,  which  passes  on  applications. 

Each  scholarship  pupil  reports  monthly  to  receive  his  check,  give 
an  account  of  his  progress,  and  discuss  his  problems.  By  these  means 
the  scholarship  committee  not  only  protects  itself  against  irregular  school 
attendance  and  poor  grades  on  the  part  of  scholarship  pupils,  but  pro- 
vides helpful  supervision  that  assists  the  pupils  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  accomplishment.  The  committee  provides  a  limited  amount  of  fol- 
low-up work  of  scholarshp  pupils.  This  is  regarded  as  an  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  and  encouraging  the  young  people  in  their  efforts 
to  capitalize  on  their  educational  advantages  and  to  succeed  in  employ- 
ment. It  also  serves  the  purpose  of  checking  on  the  success  of  the  com- 
mittee's work  and  evaluating  its  methods. 

During  the  school  year  1933-34  the  scholarship  commtitee  helped 
52  high  school  pupils  and  8  students  entering  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  amounts  of  the  individual  scholarships  varied  from  $5  a  month 
to  $15  a  month.  Only  8  pupls  received  $15  per  month  and  all  of  the  new 
awards  have  been  made  for  $10  or  $5. 

The  amount  received  for  scholarship  work  was  $4,929.69.  Of  this, 
$500  was  given  by  the  Ruth  Lodge  especially  for  University  scholarships. 
The  Community  Chest  gave  $4,225,  and  the  balance  came  from  private 
gifts,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority. 
The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 

High  school  scholarships $4,273.00 

University  scholarships 500.00 

Salary  for  secretary-treasurer 500.00 

(Taxes  on  checks,  $8.04) 

(Printing 1.15)     9.19 


Total  $5,282.19 

Employment  Certificates 

The  employment  certificate  office  of  the  child  accounting  division 
of  the  Vocation  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Ohio 
child  labor  law  in  the  Cincinnati  district.  The  law  prohibits  the  employ- 
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ment  of  a  minor  under  18  years  of  age  without  an  employment  certifi- 
cate. With  the  exception  of  children  who  are  incapable  of  profiting  by 
instruction  no  child  may  leave  school  to  work  full  time  until  he  is  16 
years  of  age  and  has  completed  the  seventh  grade.  In  addition  to  these 
requirements,  children  16  to  18  years  of  age  are  prohibited  from  employ- 
ment in  hazardous  occupations.  Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  may 
be  issued  special  certificates  to  enable  them  to  work  cooperatively  in 
connection  with  cooperative  courses  in  the  vocational  high  schools.  The 
N.  R.  A.  codes  also  place  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  youth. 
In  any  case  where  the  Ohio  child  labor  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  N.  R.  A., 
the  stricter  provisions  take  precedence.  The  child  labor  law  also  includes 
comprehensive  regulations  for  street  trades,  which  require  permits  for 
employment.  Altogether  the  administration  of  this  law  and  the  issuance 
of  employment  certificates  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  constitute 
an  important  and  responsible  function  of  the  public  schools  as  carried 
on  by  the  child  accounting  division. 

In  the  year  1933-34,  there  were  1,567  children  who  received  their 
first  employment  certificates.  Of  this  number,  1,122,  or  72  percent,  were 
issued  to  16  and  17-year-old  boys  and  girls  entering  upon  full-time  em- 
ployment. Six  percent  of  the  full-time  certificates  were  non-standardized, 
that  is,  certificates  issued  to  boys  and  girls  who  had  not  completed  the 
seventh  grade  as  required  by  law,  but  who  were  entitled  to  certificates 
by  a  provision  of  the  law  permitting  the  granting  of  work  certificates 
to  pupils  who  are  mentally  incapable  of  completing  the  seventh  grade. 
In  Cincinnati  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  gives 
the  examination  which  establishes  this  mental  incapacity. 

The  employment  certficate  office  keeps  detailed  records  of  its  work 
and  accumulates  valuable  information  for  guidance  and  placement  serv- 
ices. Its  records  for  the  years  1929  to  1934  show  that  the  occupations 
followed  by  the  majority  of  children  can  be  classified  as  service  work 
in  the  fields  of  transportation,  clerical  work,  domestic  and  personal  serv- 
ice, and  professional  service.  For  the  different  classifications  of  jobs  in 
which  children  are  employed,  the  office  keeps  comparative  data  by  years 
as  to  the  number  of  certificates  issued.  The  records  of  the  office  are  avail- 
able for  reference  to  social  agencies  and  responsible  persons  interested 
in  child  welfare.  There  is  an  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ment certificate  office  to  administer  the  child  labor  law  so  as  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  the  child  from  dangers  connected  with  employment. 

Placement  Service 

Placement  is  not  a  specific  service  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools. 
Such  services  are  rendered  for  juniors  by  the  Cincinnati  Employment 
Center  of  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  affiliated  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  in  connection  with  the  Regional  Department 
of  Economic  Security  for  Hamilton  County.  The  Vocation  Bureau  in 
many  cases  furnishes  the  Employment  Service  information  important 
for  proper  placement.  Any  placement  work  carried  on  by  the  regular 
high  schools  is  incidental  to  other  services.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  issuance  of  work  permits  is  a  function  of  the  public  schools 
and  through  this  responsibility  the  schools  exercise  a  large  influence 
over  the  employment  of  children. 

The  vocational  high  schools  through  their  principals  and  teachers 
assist  pupils  in  finding  employment.  In  fact,  the  close  contacts  main- 
tained with  the  industries  represented  in  the  schools  and  the  advisory 
committees  from  industry  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  school 
officials  in  promoting  the  school  programs  constitute  highly  favorable 
situations  for  placement  by  the  schools.  In  connection  with  part-time 
pupils  in  the  vocational  high  schools,  the  schools  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  services  so  as  to  assist  the  pupil  to  follow  a  school 
program  which  is  related  to  his  work.  The  organization  and  development 
of  part-time  classes  involves,  inherently,  attention  to  placement  work. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  vocational  high  schools  are  func- 
tioning only  in  a  limited  way  as  to  placement,  for  the  reason  that  op- 
portunities for  the  employment  of  young  people  in  the  industries  of  Cin- 
cinnati are  few.  This  situation  is,  of  course,  a  general  one  and  not  limited 
to  vocational  schools  nor  to  any  particular  city. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  Formal  guidance  work,  now  available  in  about  half  the  public 
schools  in  Cincinnati,  is  centrally  organized,  the  occupational  research 
and  counseling  division  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  having  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility for  this  activity.  The  visiting  teacher  division  of  the  same 
Bureau  renders  some  guidance  services  as  a  part  of  its  regular  functons. 

2.  The  guidance  activities  of  the  occupational  research  and  coun- 
seling division  include:  (a)  The  making  of  occupational  research  studies 
for  use  in  guidance;  (b)  group  instruction  in  occupations;  (c)  individual 
counselng.  The  kinds  of  services  rendered  are  those  usually  recognized 
as  essential  functions  of  guidance  work. 

3.  The  amount  of  guidance  services  rendered  individual  pupils  is 
limited.  Also  there  is  some  overlapping  in  the  services  rendered  by  coun- 
selors and  visiting  teachers. 

4.  In  schools  served  by  counselors  there  are  rather  complete  records 
covering  information  important  for  pupil  guidance. 

5.  Provisions  for  scholarships  are  exceptionally  good. 

6.  The  organization  and  administration  of  the  issuance  of  employ- 
ment certificates  is  commended. 

7.  A  specific  placement  service  is  not  organized  in  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools.  The  Ohio  Employment  Service  is  the  public  agency  for 
the  placement  of  juniors.  The  Vocation  Bureau  in  many  cases  cooperates 
on  a  voluntary  basis  with  that  organization  by  furnishing  information 
needed  for  the  proper  placement  of  these  juniors. 
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Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  in  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  Service  (now  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau),  the  present  division  of  occupational  research  and  counsel- 
ing be  changed  to  a  division  of  counseling  and  guidance,  with  corres- 
ponding emphasis  upon  the  functions  designated. 

2.  That  this  division  of  counseling  and  guidance  supervise  all  guid- 
ance activities  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and  make  studies  and  prepare 
materials  essential  to  such  services. 

3.  That  the  present  counseling  staff  be  assigned  definitely  to  the 
different  schools  and  have  primary  responsibility  to  their  respective 
principals;  that  others  be  appointed  so  that  in  each  school  having  junior 
or  senior  high  school  grades  some  qualified  person  is  designated 
as  counselor,  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis;  furthermore  that,  in  view 
of  the  rather  low  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  junior  high  schools,  the  additional" 
personnel  needed  for  this  counseling  service  be  provided  from  their 
present  teaching  staff. 

4.  That  the  division  of  visiting  teachers  in  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Service  (now  the  Vocation  Bureau)  closely  coordinate  its  serv- 
ices with  all  other  guidance  activities,  and  that  it  constitute  one  of  three 
major  elements  (along  with  the  psychological  laboratory  and  psychiatric 
service)  in  a  child  guidance  unit  of  the  school  system. 

5.  That  high  schols  install  a  system  of  follow-up  records  of  their 
graduates  and  school  drop-outs,  as  extensive  as  funds  permit,  to  meet 
the  needs  which  such  data  can  serve  for  occupational  counseling,  cur- 
riculum guidance,  and  curriculum  modifications. 
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Chapter  18 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Organized  library  service  is  indispensable  to  the  school  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  so  far  as  the  curriculum  has  become  experience- 
centered  and  child-centered  instead  of  textbook-  and  teacher-centered, 
there  has  arisen  a  demand  in  the  American  public  school  for  easily  ac- 
cessible printed  materials  other  than  texts. 

An  excellent  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  following  teaching 
outline  chosen  at  random  from  a  Cincinnati  grade  unit  in  geography: 

Objective  II 

Ability  to  glimpse  the  contribution  of  the  great  wealth  of 
minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  in  the  Plateau  States.  Pupil 
Activities.  (Among  the  thirteen  activities  suggested,  several 
»  refer  directly  to  reading.): 

1.  Read  to  discover. 

(a)  How  minerals  are  found. 

(b)  The  work  of  the  prospector. 

(c)  Why  mining  towns  are  built. 

2.  Report  on  reading. 

Tappan — Diggers  in  the  earth. 

3.  Keep   a   prospector's  diary.   Children   will  need  to 
know  the  following  facts: 

(a)  The  State  in  which  to  do  prospecting. 

(b)  The  parts  of  States  where  others  have  found 
gold. 

(c)  The  method  of  getting  to  the  prospective  mine. 

(d)  The  equipment  and  knowledge  necessary. 

(e)  The  filing  of  a  claim. 

(f)  The  variant  methods  of  mining. 

( 1 )  Panning  or  placer  mining. 

(2)  Hydraulic  mining. 

(3)  Shaft  mining  (drift). 

(g)  The  methods  of  extracting  metal. 

(h)  The  articles  made  from  the  prospector's  gold. 
(All  of  this  is  merely  suggestive:  the  amount  used 
will  depend  upon  the  teacher's  interest  and  the 
pupils'  ability.) 

It  might  well  have  been  added  to  the  above  that  the  possibility 
as  well  as  the  success  of  such  an  activity  or  project  also  depends  on  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  a  variety  of  reading  materials:  stories  of  the  Califor- 
nia and  Alaska  gold  rushes,  simple  scientific  treatises,  personal  narratives, 
pictures  and  articles  from  the  National  Geographic,  poems  of  the  Klon- 
dike, prehaps  a  government  publication  dealing  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Although  it  is  probably  true  that  the  questions  raised  in  this  unit  on 
mining  could  for  the  most  part  be  answered  factually  from  the  encyclo- 
pedia or  a  limited  collection  of  so-called  reference  books,  the  ultimate 
objective  of  this  method  of  teaching  would  not  thus  be  touched.  That 
objective  is  to  spur  the  pupils  to  self-education  by  first  stimulating 
and  then  happily  satisfying  their  natural  interests  and  curiosities.  Such 
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happy  satisfaction  does  not  usually  proceed  from  the  pages  of  an  en- 
cyclopedia; and  even  if  it  does,  the  outcome  is  not  a  progressive  and 
enlarging  satisfaction  such  as  is  to  be  had  from  the  habit  of  extensive 
reading  and  from  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the  use  of  book  tools. 

In  other  words,  the  measure  of  the  success  or  failure  of  library 
service  in  or  to  a  school  is  the  degree  to  which  that  service  enriches 
and  vitalizes  the  learning  process  and  so  furthers  educational  objectives 
in  their  widest  interpretation.  How,  then,  does  library  service  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  schools  measure  up? 

Sources  and  Cost  of  the  Book  Supply 
Before  proceeding   to  the  survey  of  specific  schools  it  is  essential 
to  outline  the  types  of  reading  materials  other  than  texts  supplied  to  the 
schools,  and  to  make  clear  the  sources  of  supply  and  cost. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  principally  two — the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati.  ( 1 )  A  third  source  is  gifts;  but 
while  gifts  of  money  and  of  well-chosen  books  are  always  acceptable, 
it  is  fortunate  that  Cincinnati  does  not  depend  to  any  extent  upon  this 
uncertain  source  which  is  apt  to  classify  the  school  library  as  a  phil- 
anthropy rather  than  as  an  integral  part  of  public  education.  Books 
supplied  through  the  Public  Library  or  the  Board  of  Education  are,  like 
other  public  services,  paid  for  out  of  tax  funds.  The  yearly  expenditure 
by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  per  pupil  in  each  division  of  the 
school  system  for  all  types  of  books  other  than  texts  is  shown  in  Table  68. 

Table  68 

Expenditures  by  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  per  Pupil  in 

Average  Daily  Attendance  for  Library,  Supplementary,  and 

Reference  Books  (1924-25  to  1933-34) 


Expenditures  per  Pupil  in  A.D.A.  in: 

Year 

Elementary 
Schools 

Junior 

High 

Schools 

Senior  and 

4-Year  High 

Schools 

Special 
Schools 

Vocational 

High  . 

Schools 

Schools 
All  Day 

1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
(a) 

$    .11 
.32 
.34 
.81 
.41 
.44 
.42 
.49 
.39 
.26 

$1.11 

.13 
.47 
.55 
.87 
.61 
.23 
.69 
.76 
.54 

$  .80 

.72 

.67 

.79 

.76 

1.27 

1.04 

.83 

1.98 

.48 

$  .62 
.25 
.21 
.46 
.67 
.56 
.46 
.44 
.09 
.30 

$  .of 

.05 
.03 
.07 
.52 
.02 
.48 
.31 
.32 

$    .24 

.36 
.38 

.75 
.49 
.57 
.47 
.56 
.67 
.34 

Average 
for  the 
Period 

.40 

.60 

.93 

.41 

.18 

.48 

(a)   In  1933-34  additional  expenditures  for  periodicals  amounted  to  $824. 

(1)   The  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  represents  a  unique  combination  of  city  and 

county  service,  the  full  designation  being  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  County 
Library  District  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  In  this  report  this  combination  is 
referred  to  as  the  Public  Library. 
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For  the  purchase  of  books  specificially  used  in  connection  with  its 
work  with  schools  the  Public  Library  in  1934  devoted  $15,875  out  of 
the  total  book  fund  of  $56,115  allotted  to  its  Department  of  Work  With 
Children,  and  the  records  show  that  such  expenditures  are  regularly  an 
item  in  the  Public  Library  budget.  More  than  this,  the  schools  are  free 
to  use  all  the  book  resources  of  the  Public  Library  in  many  ways  not 
possible  to  record,  so  that  the  item  in  the  children's  book  budget  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Public  Library  in 
connection  with  schools.  Salaries,  for  instance,  do  not  enter  into  the 
record  because  personal  and  clerical  service  is  rendered  through  the 
regular  staff  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  services  which  the  Public  Library  gives  to  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  County  were  outlined  in  a  letter  from  the  Super- 
visor of  Work  with  Children  under  date  of  October  17,  1934.  Taken 
from  this  letter  are  the  following  four  groups  of  services  rendered,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  statement  of  the  character  of  these  services: 

Group  1.  Service  to  Large  Schools — The  library  lends  each  fall 
collections  of  books  to  individual  schools  of  from  350  to  1,000  volumes. 
Eighteen  Cincinnati  schools,  three  county  public  schools,  and  one  non- 
public school,  representing  in  all  203  class  rooms,  now  make  use  of 
this  service.  In  1933,  16,141  books  were  circulated  212,556  times.  Once 
a  week  a  member  of  the  library  staff  visits  these  schools  and  circulates 
the  books  among  the  pupils. 

Group  2.  Service  to  Smaller  Schools — These  schools  mostly  in  the 
county  outside  Cincinnati  are  visited  monthly  by  the  book  wagons,  each 
equipped  to  carry  600  books.  Between  visits  teachers  act  as  librarians 
in  circulating  these  books.  In   1933  the  total  circulation  was   102,537. 

Group  3.  Work  With  Individual  Teachers — Collections  of  books 
are  sent  to  individual  classrooms  where  they  are  circulated  by  the 
teacher.  Forty-six  class  rooms  in  16  schools  were  thus  served  in  1933. 

Group  4.  Service  Rendered  Schools  by  the  Branch  Libraries — Under 
this  plan  collections  of  books  of  from  7  to  20  are  sent  teachers  from 
the  branch  libraries.  These  books,  if  kept  by  the  children  for  more  than 
28  days,  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  2  cents  per  day. 

Types  of  Reading  Materials 

The  Board  of  Education  classifies  the  types  of  books  other  than 
texts  supplied  to  schools  under  three  headings:  reference  books,  library 
books,  and  supplementary  reading.  To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth  type 
of  reading  material,  namely,  periodicals.  The  Public  Library  in  general 
aims  to  supply  the  schools  with  recreational  and  cultural  reading. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  a  simple  and  effective  classification,  both 
of  kinds  of  books  and  of  the  relative  spheres  of  the  two  institutions 
concerned.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  facts  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. Recreational  reading,  as  broadly  interpreted  by  the  Public  Li- 
brary,  represents  literature  having  no  very  obvious  or  necessary  rela- 
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tion  to  the  school  curriculum.  Reading  matter  may  therefore  be  distributed 
from  time  to  time  through  branch  libraries,  classrooms,  book  wagons, 
or  any  other  channels  which  seem  to  give  children  reasonably  frequent 
and  easy  access  to  books.  No  hard  and  fast  line  is  drawn  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter,  which  may  include  fiction,  juvenile  biography,  travel 
and  adventure,  folklore,  children's  verse,  picture  books,  and  what  not, 
all  selected  with  an  eye  to  literary  excellence  and  the  known  interests 
of  boys  and  girls.  Ready  reference  books  are  omitted,  as  are  supple- 
mentary reading  titles,  the  word  "supplementary''  being  presumably  in- 
terpreted to  mean  books  having  a  demonstrable  relation  to  the  curriculum 
and  ordinarily  supplied  in  quantity  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  classroom  use  or  "required''  reading. 

Inquiry  from  school  sources  brought  out  the  fact  that  library  books 
are  not  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education  officials.  However,  examina- 
tion of  book  collections  in  the  high  school  libraries  as  well  as  reports  from 
the  librarians  in  charge  revealed  that  the  books  purchased  were  those 
considered  acceptable  for  high  school  libraries  elsewhere,  including  plenty 
of  ready  reference  and  tool  books,  fiction,  travel,  biography,  popular  sci- 
ence, poetry,  and  readable  titles  in  all  sorts  of  fields  such  as  hobbies,  ad- 
venture, social  problems,  vocations,  useful  arts,  creative  art.  In  other 
words,  the  high  school  libraries  are  adjusting  their  book  purchases  to  the 
widest  interpretation  of  the  curriculum,  which  comprehends  education  for 
leisure,  cultural  opportunities,  and  the  stimulation  of  personal  adventures 
in  reading. 

Supplementary  book  purchases  by  the  Board  of  Education  are  in 
general  limited  to  the  textbook  type,  and  books  that  the  Public  Library 
would  have  available  for  schools  are  not  presumably  purchased  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Examination  of  the  approved  Board  of  Education 
lists  of  supplementary  reading  from  which  titles  may  be  selected  by 
elementary  principals  and  instructors  for  purchase  from  school  funds 
reveals  at  once  that  the  term  "textbook  type"  used  above  has  been 
interpreted  with  surprising  broadness.  It  was  further  found  that  the 
list  of  supplementary  materials  purchased  for  the  elementary  schools  had 
its  beginning  in  a  list  prepared  in  1915  which  included  maps,  encylo- 
pedias,  visual  aids,  and  books  for  each  grade.  In  1923,  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  a  new  course  of  study,  some  42,000  books  in- 
cluding about  500  titles  were  purchased  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $25,000. 
These  books  were  to  provide  a  classroom  library  of  twenty  books  and 
four  sets  of  books  per  class  for  Grades  1,  2,  and  3. 

Out  of  this  procedure  have  grown  the  present  grade  school  supple- 
mentary reading  lists  in  which  books  are  entered  under  such  headings 
as:  books  in  sets,  single  copies,  teachers'  references,  and  titles  for  the 
classroom  library,  the  latter  including  not  only  volumes  semi-textual  in 
content,  but  also  a  variety  of  books  obviously  written  for  children  in 
and  out  of  school  with  no  thought  of  specific  curriculum  needs.  In  this 
connection  there  was  undertaken  for  the  present  survey  by  the  Public 
Library  a  check  of  titles  on  the  school  supplementary  reading  lists  which 
also  appear  on  lists  of  titles  furnished  the  schools  by  the  Public  Library. 
This  showed  that  of  1926  titles  appearing  on  the  Board's  supplementary 
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list  for  grades   1   to  8  inclusive,  879  appear  also  on  the  Public  Library 
list  of  books  furnished  to  the  schools. 

Conversations  with  teachers  and  supervisors  and  public  librarians 
indicated  that  the  supply  of  books  is  still  inadequate  to  meet  school  de- 
mands. There  is  therefore  no  suggestion  here  that  money  is  at  present 
being  wasted  because  of  this  duplication  of  titles  on  the  Board's  and  the 
Public  Library's  lists.  The  points  of  real  importance  are  two.  First,  the 
schoools  are  receiving  the  same  types  of  reading  materials  from  two  sep- 
arate sources — an  administrative  situation  open  to  question.  Second,  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  printed  materials  are  used  in  the  modern  cur- 
riculum there  is  no  longer  any  good  reason  for  continuing  the  present 
functional  classification  under  (a)  recreational  reading,  supplied  through 
the  Public  Library  and  (b)  library  books,  supplementary  reading,  and 
reference  material  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education.  When  a  simply 
written  book  on  aviation  may  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  a  reference 
book  to  a  small  girl  trying  to  describe  an  airplane  journey,  a  supple- 
mentary reading  title  for  a  class  in  science,  and  a  recreational  book  to 
the  boy  whose  hobby  is  model  airplanes,  the  attempt  at  functional  classi- 
fication becomes  obsolete  from  an  administrative  point  of  view  and  even 
doubtful  as  a  bookkeeping  device. 

One  other  matter  deserves  attention  here,  namely,  the  separateness 
of  attack  evident  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  books  for  school 
use  by  the  Public  Library  and  by  the  Board  of  Education.  As  this  is  writ- 
ten, no  member  of  the  Public  Library  staff  sits  in  officially  with  the  teacher 
book  selection  committee  responsible  for  the  supplementary  lists  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  apparently  no  school  person  sits  offi- 
cially with  the  Public  Library  committee  on  selection.  Evidences  of  help- 
ful personal  contacts  are  numerous.  However,  more  cooperation  of  an 
official  nature  would  be  advantageous  to  both  institutions. 

School  Libraries 

This  section  deals  with  the  school  libraries — their  size,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  services  rendered. 

Academic  Senior  High  School  Libraries — Of  the  six  academic  senior 
high  schools  five  have  organized  school  libraries,  four  of  which  are  in 
charge  of  professionally  prepared  librarians  (2)  who  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  teachers'  schedule.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  these  5 
organized  libraries  is  39,759,  (3)  while  the  total  home  circulation  in  1933- 
34  was  101,396.  For  this  same  year  the  total  average  daily  attendance 
in  these  5  libraries  was  2,410.  All  five  have  organized  collections  of  ma- 
terials and  regularly  provide  instruction  in  library  usage. 

To  paint  an  accurate  composite  picture  of  the  Cincinnati  academic 
senior  high  school  libraries  is  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  not  all  are 
exclusively  senior  high  schools.  Walnut  Hills,  Western  Hills,  Withrow, 
and  Woodward  represent  junior  and  senior  high  school  combinations 

( 2 )  Not  less  than  30  semester  hours  in  an  approved  library  school. 

(3)  Includes   2,700   volumes   purchased   for  junior  high   school   pupils   in   combined 
schools. 
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with  varying  degrees  of  service  to  junior  groups.  For  clarity,  junior  high 
school  library  service  will  as  far  as  possible  be  eliminated  from  imme- 
diate discussion  and  will  later  be  considered.  Also,  another  complica- 
tion is  the  variation  in  physical  size  as  indicated  by  library  seating  cap- 
acity in  relation  to  enrollment.  This  runs  all  the  way  from  approximately 
a  2/2  percent  capacity  to  a  12  percent  capacity.  While  the  commonly 
accepted  standard  of  10  percent  is  frequently  invalid,  it  can  be  taken 
as  a  rough  average  minimum.  By  this  standard,  all  but  one  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati high  school  libraries  are  too  small. 

The  approximate  number  of  books  per  pupil  using  them  is  3,  an 
average  which  would  probably  compare  favorably  with  that  in  other 
large  schools,  though  most  standards  are  higher.  The  well-prepared 
librarians  in  charge  give  reasonable  assurance  of  the  quality  of  the 
collections,  an  assumption  which  was  verified  by  the  observations  of 
the  investigator.  Evidence  of  the  varieties  of  reading  materials  furnished 
comes  from  1933  inventories  prepared  for  Eugene  T.  Lies  in  connection 
with  his  Cincinnati  recreational  survey.  Inventories  in  Hughes  and 
Withrow  high  schools,  show  the  following  fields  covered:  General  refer- 
ence works;  psychology;  religion  and  mythology;  social  science;  philology; 
science;  useful  arts;  fine  arts;  literature;  history;  travel;  biography,  both 
individual  and  collective;  foreign  languages;  fiction;  and  journalism.  In 
both  schools  the  largest  number  of  volumes  appear  under  literature,  the 
social  sciences  (including  history,  politics,  and  government,  sociology), 
and  fiction.  Both  libraries  show  up  well  in  biography  and  travel,  fields 
of  special  interest  to  boys  and  girls;  and  science  and  useful  arts  appear 
to  be  well  represented.  From  the  writer's  own  hurried  examination  of 
the  shelves  in  these  schools  the  impression  remains  that  the  book  col- 
lections are  "live''  and  well  suited  to  use  by  growing  boys  and  girls 
and  hence  adapted  to  the  enrichment  of  a  progressive  curriculum. 

The  total  circulation  figures  of  25,790  at  Hughes  and  16,245  at  With- 
row, when  placed  against  their  respective  daily  library  attendance  figures 
of  286  and  581,  seem  to  give  weight  to  the  theory  that  as  the  use  of 
library  facilities  during  school  hours  increases  the  demand  for  over- 
night circulation  decreases,  because  brief  assignments  can  be  covered 
in  school.  While  further  study  might  demonstrate  no  relationship  be- 
tween statistical  data  and  theory  in  the  above  cases,  the  fact  remains  that 
circulation  figures  taken  by  themselves  are  a  most  unsatisfactory  index 
to  school  library  use  and  efficiency.  Much  more  can  be  learned  from  the 
general  atmosphere,  the  evidence  of  teacher-librarian-pupil  cooperation, 
of  purposeful  pupil  activity  within  the  library,  of  group  activities  under 
way,  of  book  publicity,  of  bibliographic  work  completed  or  in  process, 
and  of  the  development  of  pupil  initiative  in  research.  Although  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  these  was  limited,  the  investigator  came  away  with 
the  feeling  that  probably  the  high  school  libraries  visited  were  places 
where  pupils  liked  to  go.  The  rooms  were  attractive,  the  librarians  alert, 
the  pupils  busy. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the  educational  theory  that  lies  be- 
hind these  high  school  libraries  by  the  answers  of  the  librarians  to  certain 
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questions  included  in  an  inquiry  which  they  filled  out.  All  agree  that  it 
is  the  policy  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  books  not  definitely  related  to 
the  curriculum;  but  with  the  significant  reservation  in  most  cases  that 
books  primarily  purchased  for  recreational  or  cultural  purposes  so  fre- 
quently prove  to  be  of  service  in  curriculum  projects  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discriminate  between  what  is  curricular  and  what  is  not.  In  gen- 
eral, the  pupil's  use  is  the  primary  consideration. 

One  of  the  significant  services  which  these  five  organized  libraries 
offer  is  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  library  tools.  This  work  is 
scheduled  in  connection  with  English  class  periods  in  all  five  schools 
and  in  two  schoools  with  history  classes  also.  A  total  of  three  or  four 
periods  per  high  school  class  devoted  to  formal  library  instruction  seems 
to  be  about  the  average.  Among  difficulties  noted  are  the  lack  of  library 
classrooms,  crowded  schedules,  pressure  of  other  duties  on  the  part  of 
librarians,  and  insufficient  follow-up  by  teachers.  In  view  of  interesting 
experiments  elsewhere  in  progress  in  the  United  States  looking  to  the 
integration  of  library  instruction  with  subject  matter  instruction  in  all 
fields — science,  art,  home  economics,  as  well  as  English  and  history — 
it  is  possible  that  the  way  out  for  the  Cincinnati  high  schools  lies  in  this 
direction,  plus  the  provision  of  additional  staff.  Library  standards  (4) 
suggest  for  the  large  school  a  head  librarian  and  one  professional  assis- 
tant for  each  1,000  pupils  in  attendance.  While  these  standards  are  not 
often  reached  in  the  country  at  large,  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that 
librarian-load  like  teacher-load  has  a  vital  relationship  to  efficiency.  To 
the  extent  that  a  school  system  is  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  the  li- 
brarian as  an  educator,  to  that  extent  and  up  to  the  limit  of  its  financial 
resources  it  will  endeavor  to  staff  its  school  libraries  for  a  far-reaching 
program  of  activities. 

Another  question  of  interest  relates  to  the  effect  of  excellent  school 
library  facilities  on  public  library  use.  Two  questions  touching  on  this 
point  were  included  in  the  inquiry  to  the  librarians.  One  was  "What  is 
the  total  number  of  pupils  in  your  school  who  hold  public  library  cards?" 
and  the  other  "How  many  pupils  have  used  public  library  agencies  during 
the  last  seven  days  by  visiting  the  main  library,  a  deposit  station,  or  a 
branch,  or  by  securing  books  from  a  book  truck?"  The  answers  are  tab- 
ulated in  Table  69. 

Wide  variation  in  the  use  of  the  public  library  by  high  school 
students  is  apparent  from  the  figures  in  Table  69.  In  1933,  according  to 
data  furnished  to  Mr.  Lies  in  his  recreation  study,  29.1  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  Hamilton  County  (as  of  1930)  were  card  holders  in 
the  Public  Library  and  24.2  percent  of  the  population  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  up  were  card  holders.  In  every  case,  then,  the  number  of  high  school 
pupil  card  holders  is  above  the  general  average  for  city  and  county,  and  in 
three  schools  amazingly  above.  The  record  of  public  library  use  is  equally 
interesting.  It  would  appear  that  the  high  school  libraries  of  Cincinnati 
are  turning  out  Public  Library  patrons. 

(4)  National  Education  Association  Committee  on  Library  Organization  and  Equip- 
ment; C.  C.  Certain,  Chairman.  Standard  library  organization  and  equipment  for 
secondary  schools.  A.L.A.,  1920.  These  standards  have  been  the  basis  for  most 
of  the  state  and  regional  standards  drawn  up  since  their  issuance. 
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Table  69 
Pupil  Responses  to  Inquiry  on  Public  Library  Use 


School 

Pupils  Holding 

Public  Library 

Cards 

Pupils  Using  Public 

Library  in  Last 

Seven  Days 

Number 

Percent  of 
Enrollment   ( 1 ) 

Number 

Percent  of 
Enrollment   ( 1 ) 

Hughes 

2297 

1234 

1415 

2673 

831 

79 

81 
63 
75 
35 

1166 
617 

1556 
421 

40 

Walnut  Hills 

Western  Hills 

Wrthrow 
Woodward 

41 

33 

18 

(1)   Enrollment  as  of  June,  1934. 

The  inquiry  to  librarians  included  a  question  as  to  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  libraries  were  operating.  The  ones  most  frequently  men- 
tioned were  in  order  of  frequency:  Cuts  in  school  budget,  insufficient  cleri- 
cal help,  inadequate  professional  staff,  lack  of  conference  and  consulta- 
tion rooms,  inadequate  seating  capacity.  All  of  these,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  financial  in  character.  When  there  is  more  money  available  for  school 
purposes  it  is  hoped  that  buildings  may  cease  to  be  overcrowded,  that 
staffs  may  be  enlarged,  and  that  funds  may  be  ample  to  keep  the  libraries 
alive  and  working  through  the  yearly  addition  of  much  fresh  reading 
material. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  with  five  libraries  although  there 
are  six  academic  high  schools.  This  is  because  Hartwell  High  School  has 
no  resident  librarian  and  no  library  room  other  than  a  cloakroom  in  which 
there  is  a  small  collection  of  books  that  are  issued  by  the  teacher.  Being 
but  two  squares  from  the  Hartwell  Branch  of  the  Public  Library,  the 
school  is  assumed  to  receive  most  of  its  library  service  through  that 
source.  Because  of  this  difference  in  library  service,  the  inquiry  sent  to 
the  organized  high  school  libraries  was  not  sent  to  the  Hartwell.  In  this 
instance  it  appears  that  cooperation  is  close  between  the  school  and  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Junior  High  School  Libraries — Cincinnati  has  six  independent  junior 
high  schools  and  several  closely  related  junior  and  senior  high  schools  ex- 
hibiting a  variety  of  administrative  and  housing  combinations  These 
combinations  have  naturally  created  complications  in  the  library  scene 
The  geographical  location  of  the  junior  high  schools  has  also  had  a  direct 
effect  on  their  library  service.  In  Cincinnati,  as  elsewhere,  the  junior  hiah 
school  is  a  comparative  newcomer  on  the  educational  stage  and  there  has 
so  far  been  lacking  the  urge  to  meet  State  and  regional  library  standards 
that  has  been  so  potent  in  the  senior  high  school.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  in  reqard  to 
elem-ntary  school  library  service  before  the  junior  high  schools  appeared 
Broadly  speaking,  this  policy  is  to  the  effect  that  the  school  library  func- 
tion cf  the  Public  Library  begins  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Education  ends 
when  the  latter  has  made  available  to  pupils  such  reference  and  sudd] 
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mentary  reading  aids  as  are  directly  related  to  curriculum  demands.  For 
the  Public  Library  is  left  the  provision  of  recreational  reading  and  of  ex- 
pert library  service  such  as  reference  and  bibliographic  work,  and  cata- 
loging, all  available  to  schools  through  branch  public  libraries,  deposit 
stations,  book  wagons,  the  central  children's  department,  classroom  li- 
braries, and  other  avenues  described  earlier  in  this  report.  Since  two  of  the 
three  grades  in  the  junior  high  school  have  been  taken  from  the  elemen- 
tary school,  it  has  largely  fallen  heir  to  this  elementary  school  policy,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  which  the  well-organized  system  of  book  distribution, 
already  described,  is  provided. 

Through  this  organization  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  has  built 
up  an  enviable  record  for  the  circulation  of  books  to  adults  and  children 
alike.  (5)  Quoting  from  figures  on  file  at  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research,  the  Library  exceeds  by  8.5  percent  the  minimum  set 
by  the  American  Library  Association  in  respect  to  the  number  of  books 
lent  in  a  year,  and  it  exceeds  by  30  percent  a  similar  standard  for  public 
libraries  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  in  1931. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is  financial  and  another  of 
which  is  the  uneven  geographical  distribution  of  branch  libraries  with 
reference  to  schools,  the  outstanding  emphasis  of  Public  Library  work 
with  schools  rests  upon  circulation,  which  emphasis  is  unfortunate  for 
the  junior  high  schools  in  a  number  of  ways.  Instead  of  a  room  with  a 
permanent,  all-around  collection  of  books  and  magazines  and  other 
graphic  materials  where  junior  high  school  pupils  may  explore  along  the 
lines  of  personal  or  school-motivated  interest  or  engage  in  library  re- 
search under  the  immediate  guidance  of  a  librarian,  they  borrow  books 
for  home  reading  when  the  bookwagon  comes  around  or  they  make 
out-of-school  calls  at  a  busy  branch  where  they  compete  for  attention 
with  adult  readers.  In  School,  they  are  limited  to  books  commonly  defined 
as  ready  reference  or  supplementary  reading,  mostly  housed  in  class- 
rooms. If  the  progressive  development  of  reading  taste,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  non-reader  as  well  as  the  reader,  and  stimulation  of  the  habit 
of  reference  to  books  are  the  goals,  it  is  not  good  practice  thus  to  limit 
the  library  activities  of  junior  high  school  pupils. 

How,  actually,  are  the  junior  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  jointly  cared 
for  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Public  Library?  Information  on  this 
was  largely  furnished  by  the  Public  Library  and  the  Cincinati  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research,  supplemented  by  occasional  notes  from  other 
sources  such  as  the  annual  reports  of  persons  functioning  as  school 
librarians.  The  facilities  for  the  junior  high  school,  in  brief,  are  shown 
in  Table  70. 

A  glance  at  this  table  reveals  clearly  that  library  service  has  not  been 
developed  in  the  junior  high  schools  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  the  senior 

(5)  Only  the  barest  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Library  is  possible  here. 
For  full  accounts  see  the  reports  of  the  library  and  information  on  file  in  the 
Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  soon  to  be  made  available. 
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high  schools.  Only  two  of  the  separate  junior  high  schools  have  rooms  des- 
ignated for  library  purposes  and  these  rooms  are  inadequate  as  to  size  if 
measured  by  the  common  standard  of  a  seating  capacity  equal  to  ten  per- 
cent of  the  school  enrollment.  Also  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  expenditure 
per  pupil  for  library  books  is  distinctly  less  than  for  the  senior  high 
schools  Junior  high  school  >  housed  with  or  near  to  senior  high  schools 
benefit  in  varying  degrees  by  physical  nearness.  In  Woodward  High 
School  there  is  a  separate  room  opening  from  the  main  library  room  in 
which  is  housed  a  small  collection  of  books  especially  earmarked  for  junior 
high  school  use.  Here,  too,  are  tables  for  the  special  use  of  the  junior 
group  who  share  in  the  professional  services  rendered  by  the  two  high 
school  librarians  and  who  may  explore  the  senior  high  school  shelves  if 
they  so  desire.  With  a  more  adequate  book  collection  and  a  larger  room 
this  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  arrangement  since  it  gives  the  junior 
high  school  pupils  immediate  access  to  the  books  more  specially  suited  to 
their  needs  while  allowing  plenty  of  freedom  for  reading  and  reference 
excursions  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  own  rather  limited  collection. 


Table  70 

Library  Facilities  in  Cincinnati 
Junior  High  Schools  1934-35 


School 

Library  Facilities 

Public  Library  Facilities 

School 

Library  in 
Building 

School 
Librarian 

Volumes 

Distance 
to  Branch 

Cooperation  with 
School 

Bloom 
Douglass 

Oyler 

Rothenberg 

Stowe 

Walnut  Hills 
Washington 
Western    Hills 

Withrow 
Woodward 

No 
Yes 

Yes 
No 
No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
No 

No 
No 
No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Very 
few 

(T) 

5,946 

2,200 

(1) 
8,860 
500 

Adjoins 

3  squares 
3  squares 
In  school 
building 
Over  a  mile 

1  square 
Over  2  miles 

1  mile 
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( 1 )   These  include  both  junior  and  senior  high  school  books. 

At  Withrow  High  School,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separate  housing 
on  the  same  campus  of  the  first  two  grades  of  the  junior  high  school  has 
resulted  in  very  little  service  from  the  senior  high  school.  Here  junior  high 
school  pupils  do  not  use  the  library  for  reading  purposes  but  only  for 
withdrawing  books.  This  is  through  no  fault  of  the  senior  high  school 
librarians,  who  have  urged  the  desirability  of  a  separate  library  room  or 
at  least  scheduled  library  visits  on  the  part  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  groups  who  otherwise  get  no  real  library  experience  since  they 
have  no  organized  library  facilities  of  their  own  and  are  limited  within 
their  building  to  classroom  collections.  But  so  far  even  this  contact  with 
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an  organized  school  library  has  been  denied  them,  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  to  schedule  such  visits  would  deprive  the  senior  high  school  group  of 
some  of  their  library  opportunities.  There  is  not  room  for  all. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  the  junior  high  schools  are  too  fre- 
quently forced  back  upon  supplementary  reading.  This  means  a  large 
measure  of  dependence  upon  classroom  collections  which  are  static  and 
heavily  duplicated.  While  certain  methods  of  teaching  undoubtedly  call 
for  the  presence  in  the  classroom  of  a  considerable  number  of  books  of 
the  work  type,  these  books  alone  do  not  offer  a  true  library  experience, 
and  when  classroom  books  are  not  from  time  to  time  cleared  through  and 
replenished  from  a  central  school  library  they  become  stale.  This  is  the 
more  unfortunate  since  the  junior  high  school  age  is  conceded  to  be  the 
reading  and  exploring  age  par  excellence.  Here  training  and  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  organized  library  and  its  tools  fit  precisely  into  the  young- 
ster's natural  urge  to  find  out  things  for  himself.  Probably  nowhere  else, 
certainly  not  in  the  senior  high  school,  does  the  immediate  presence  of  a 
well-organized  collection  of  reading  materials,  including  magazines,  clip- 
pings, social  science  leaflets,  vocational  materials,  and  the  like,  plus  the 
subtle  directing  influence  of  a  well-prepared  librarian,  count  for  so  much. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  junior 
high  school  library  service  in  Cincinnati  is  its  unevenness.  One  school  has 
a  separate  room  and  shares  the  services  of  two  senior  high  school  librar- 
ians because  it  happens  to  be  under  the  same  roof.  Another  school  is  shut 
out  from  such  services  because,  even  though  on  the  same  campus,  the 
physical  accommodations  of  the  beautiful  senior  high  school  are  inade- 
quate. In  one  school,  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  use  the 
same  library  room  and  share  equally  in  the  ministrations  of  the  librarians. 
Another  has  a  library  room  but  no  librarian.  One  profits  by  a  community 
branch  of  the  public  library  housed  in  the  school  building,  and  several  are 
serviced  from  branches  a  few  squares  away.  Nowhere  do  the  juniors,  like 
the  seniors,  get  the  full-time  services  of  their  own  well-prepared  school 
librarian,  nor  do  they  as  a  rule  have  the  same  free  access  during  the 
school  day  to  libraries  organized  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Evidently 
there  is  need  of  a  carefully  thought  out  program  embodying  minimum 
essentials  for  the  junior  high  school  library.  Whether  such  a  program 
could  best  be  carried  out  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Public  Library  or  by  the  Board  of  Education  operating  independ- 
ently can  not  be  decided  until  both  agencies  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
to  be  accomplished. 

Vocational  and  Special  School  Libraries— Besides  its  academic  high 
schools,  Cincinnati  has  a  number  of  vocational  high  schools  and  special 
schools,  no  one  of  which  has  its  own  library.  In  general,  the  facilities  of 
the  vocational  schools  consist  largely  of  periodicals,  reference  books,  and 
trade  and  advertising  booklets.  These  schools  reported  108  current  peri- 
odicals of  which  40  were  donated.  The  School  for  Crippled  Children  has 
its  own  collection  of  books  purchased  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Public 
Library.  Of  the  13  schools  in  the  vocational  and  special  groups,  3  report 
that  Public  Library  service  has  been  discontinued,  2  have  made  no  use 
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of  such  service,  3  are  now  availing  themselves  of  it,  and  4  others  are 
located  near  enough  to  branch  libraries  to  have  access  to  them. 

Elementary  school  library  service — Cincinnati  has  no  fully-organ- 
ized, fully-functioning  elementary  school  library  in  its  public  school 
system  nor  has  it  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  development  of  such  libraries. 
Reading  materials,  particularly  those  of  a  recreational  character,  are 
supplied  by  the  Public  Library  through  its  system  of  branches,  deposits, 
book-wagons,  and  classroom  loans.  "Supplementary"  reading  titles  are 
supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  view  of  the  book  distribution  system  of  the  Public  Library  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  the  growth  and  spread  of  school-administered 
collections.  The  most  reasonable  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  this  de- 
velopment has  come  in  response  to  a  felt  need  on  the  part  of  teachers 
who  desire  the  immediate  presence  and  availability  in  the  school  of  a 
considerable  number  of  books  other  than  work-type  volumes.  Too  often 
the  Public  Library  collections,  desirable  as  they  may  be,  are  available 
only  once  a  week  when  an  assistant  comes  to  make  them  so.  Ordinarily 
there  is  no  control  room  in  the  school  in  which  any  kind  of  a  collection, 
school  or  Public  Library,  may  be  used  from  hour  to  hour.  An  exception  to 
this  was  noted  in  the  Clifton  School,  where  there  has  recently  been  fitted 
up  a  small  room  over  the  main  staircase.  Diminutive  chairs  and  tables  built 
under  school  auspices  give  a  cozy  appearance,  and  opposite  the  enclosed 
cases  where  resides  the  well-bound,  well-cared-for  Public  Library  loan 
there  is  growing  up  the  school's  own  collection  of  magazines,  books,  and 
reference  materials,  formerly  scattered  in  classrooms.  The  child's  reading 
interest  "must  be  clinched  at  the  time  it  arises,"  says  the  principal.  Hence 
this  beginning  attempt  at  a  library  that  functions  every  school  day  and 
all  hours  of  the  day.  It  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  of  course.  There  is 
no  librarian;  not  even  a  teacher  is  regularly  in  charge  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  library  supervisor.  Cataloging  is  being  attempted  by  teachers 
and  pupils;  there  are,  and  will  be,  problems  of  mending,  filing,  the  organi- 
zation and  care  of  fugitive  materials. 

Ideally  there  should  be  in  each  elementary  school  an  adequate  room, 
equipped  with  tables  and  chairs,  many  books,  and  a  full-time  librarian 
in  charge.  As  a  minimum,  there  should  exist  at  least  a  central  office  where 
collections  such  as  are  developing  in  Clifton  School  could  be  organized, 
prepared  for  the  shelves  and  coordinated  with  Public  Library  deposits. 
By  agreement  and  proper  arrangements  for  financial  support,  the  neces- 
sary work  of  supervision  and  organization  might  either  be  taken  over 
by  a  special  school  library  department  in  the  Public  Library,  (6)  which 
already  carries  on  similar  work  through  its  children's  rooms,  or  it  might 
be  performed  through  a  central  office  of  supervision,  coordination,  and 
organization  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Education.  (7)  In  either  case,  work 
with  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  should  be  included  in  the  central 
plan,  for  the  child's  library  experiences  should  follow  a  carefully  pre- 
pared program  starting  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  career  and  extend- 

(6)  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  elsewhere. 

(7)  Detroit  and  Wilmington  (Delaware)  offer  examples  of  this  plan. 
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ing  through  to  its  end  when  he  arrives  prepared  to  continue  his  education 
by  way  of  the  rich  resources  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library.  Cooper- 
ative organization  is  at  the  present  most  nearly  approached  in  those  few 
elementary  schools  in  which  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library,  or 
which  are  near  enough  to  such  branches  to  make  possible  the  visits  of 
groups  of  pupils  during  school  hours.  An  example  of  the  first  is  Bond  Hill 
School.  In  the  mornings  when  the  branch  is  not  officially  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, class  groups  have  been  allowed  to  come,  in  charge  of  their  teachers,  for 
a  free  reading  period.  The  clean-looking,  well-arranged,  wholly  attractive 
children's  books  supplied  this  community  branch  by  the  Public  Library 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  stimulation  of  the  reading  habit,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  marked  progress  of  at  least  one  group  of  dull  pupils 
whose  teacher  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  visiting  privilege. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assistants  in  charge  of  a  community  branch 
must  necessarily  divide  their  attention  between  school  and  general  public 
— a  situation  fraught  with  obvious  difficulties  unless  space  and  staff  are 
sufficient  to  keep  the  two  functions  more  or  less  separate.  In  one  such 
situation  it  was  noticeable  that  on  the  part  of  the  school  the  branch 
Public  Library  was  thought  of  almost  exclusively  as  an  ally  of  the  read- 
ing teacher,  while  on  the  part  of  the  branch  Library  there  was  concern 
over  the  lack  of  intelligent  use  of  library  resources  by  pupils  and  teachers. 
In  this  case,  there  was  little  follow-up  of  class  visits,  while  teacher  assign- 
ments involving  library  use  were  not  considered  practicable. 

From  every  angle  it  is  evident  that  the  elementary  school  library 
situation  needs  organization  and  coordination.  It  does  not  appear  that 
such  organization  would  necessarily  cause  an  immediate  and  startling 
increase  in  cost.  Search  would  quite  likely  reveal  that  in  some  schools 
space  for  a  special  library  room  might  be  found;  special  equipment  might 
be  improvised  in  older  buildings;  unnecessary  duplication  of  books  now 
scattered  in  classrooms  would  be  done  away  with  and  books  would  be 
better  cared  for  and  more  fully  used.  As  a  beginning,  certain  reading 
teachers  now  scheduled  for  supervised  free  reading  periods  might  have 
their  programs  so  readjusted  as  to  give  them  continuous  control  of  library 
collections.  There  would  need  to  be  provided  a  small  expert  staff  in  the 
Superintendent's  office  or  at  the  Public  Library.  For  the  rest,  development 
might  be  gradual — a  few  new  school  libraries  developing  each  year  in 
line  with  a  continuing  plan  and  the  demands  of  principals  and  teachers 
sufficiently  interested  to  justify  the  additional  expense  of  a  fully-function- 
ing library  under  the  schoolhouse  roof. 

Library  Experience  for  Teachers  in  Training 

It  is  evident  from  conversations  with  directors  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  with  Public  Library  personnel  actively  in  contact  with  the 
schools  that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  effective  use  of  library  re- 
sources by  teachers  is  their  lack  of  acquaintance,  not  only  with  library 
materials  in  their  own  fields,  but  with  the  functions  and  educational  pos- 
sibilities of  organized  school  library  work. 
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This  condition  in  Cincinnati,  as  elsewhere,  is  due  not  so  much  to 
indifference  as  to  lack  of  opportunities  for  teachers  in  the  making  to  ob- 
serve and  participate  in  the  activities  of  professionally  staffed  and  well- 
equipped  school  libraries.  The  historical  and  critical  study  of  children's 
literature  and  the  occasional  reading  of  children's  books  are  not  enough. 
To  take  a  single  example,  there  is  in  connection  with  the  sciences,  social 
and  natural,  a  rapidly  growing  body  of  graphic  materials  such  as  pam- 
phlets, magazines,  circulars,  government  and  society  publications,  pic- 
tures, and  books,  the  knowledge  of  which  and  the  use  of  which  in  con- 
nection with  lesson  planning  and  the  making  of  projects  should  be  the 
teacher's  stock-in-trade.  Any  school  in  use  as  a  practice  center  should 
therefore  be  in  possession  of  an  organized  body  of  such  materials  and 
should  offer  through  a  smoothly  functioning  school  library  in  charge  of 
an  expert  librarian  a  demonstration  of  how  librarian  and  teachers  work 
together.  So  far  as  the  survey  staff  knows,  there  is  no  such  situation  in 
Cincinnati.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Cincin- 
nati elementary  teachers  are  locally  trained,  it  seems  obvious  that  here  is 
a  weak  spot  in  their  training  which  may  well  be  strengthened. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Cincinnati  system  of  school 
library  service  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

Assets:  ( 1 )  Five  active  academic  high  school  libraries  operating  with 
evidence  of  initiative,  vision,  and  teamwork  and  for  the  most  part  com- 
paring favorably  in  personnel,  activities,  book  selection,  and  general 
equipment  with  similar  libraries  elsewhere. 

(2)  Excellent  system  of  community  library  service  adminis- 
tered by  the  Hamilton  County  Public  Library  in  which  system  the  schools 
participate  through  a  widespread  and  carefully  supervised  plan  of  book 
distribution;  through  reference  service  to  teachers  and  pupils;  and  through 
cooperative  activities  such  as  library  lessons,  library  visits,  and  book  talks. 

(3)  Staff  of  school  directors,  especially  those  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  alive  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  organized  library 
service,  who  see  the  development  of  such  a  service  as  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  newer  school  curriculum. 

(4)  Strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Library  to  place 
its  resources  within  easy  reach  of  pupils  and  teachers,  also  an  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teachers  for  these  services. 

(5)  Deep  concern  of  the  senior  high  school  librarians  for  the 
junior  high  schools,  and  their  endeavors  up  to  the  limit  of  their  resources 
to  provide  service  in  that  field. 

Liabilities:  (6)  Uneven  development  of  school  library  service,  espec- 
ially weak  in  the  elementary,  junior  high  schools,  vocational,  and  special 
school  fields. 
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(7)  Insufficient  financial  support  as  shown  in  greatly  re- 
duced budgets  in  the  senior  high  schools,  inadequate  book  corrections 
and  lack  of  rooms  and  personnel  in  junior  high  schools,  and  the  absence, 
of  organized  elementary  school  libraries. 

(8)  Inadequate  housing  for  school  libraries  as  shown  in 
the  lack  of  conference  rooms,  insufficient  seating  capacity  in  most  senior 
high  schools,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  library  quarters  in  elemen- 
tary, vocational,  and  other  special  schools  except  insofar  as  these  schools 
house  community  branches  of  the  Public  Library. 

(9)  Failure  in  some  quarters  to  recognize  the  educational 
significance  of  fully-functioning  school  libraries,  as  evidence  by  teachers 
who  see  the  library  only  as  a  collection  of  books  having  extra-curricular 
value,  and  failure  to  require  adequate  school  library  experience  for 
teachers  in  training  for  elementary  positions. 

(10)  A  Public  Library  policy  which  discourages  the  de- 
velopment of  fully  functioning  school  libraries  in  junior  high  and  elemen- 
tary schools  on  the  theory  that  such  libraries  are  detrimental  to  the 
growth  and  support  of  community  libraries  and  that  essential  school  serv- 
ice can  be  rendered  through  already  existing  Public  Library  machinery. 

(11)  Lack  of  a  coordinated  program  as  evidence  by  such 
items  as  unevenness  in  service  and  facilities,  the  status  of  supplementary 
reading  work,  and  failure  to  provide  officially  for  Public  Library  and 
school  cooperation  in  book  selection  and  the  planning  of  new  libraries. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  since  the  outstanding  need  is  a  unified  and  coordinated 
library  program,  there  be  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education*  and  the  Public  Library  to  determine  among  other  things:  (a) 
desirable  objectives  for  school  library  service  on  various  levels;  (b)  the 
financial  resources  and  obligations  of  the  two  institutions;  (c)  the  scope 
of  their  particular  responsibilities  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  the 
schools;  and  (d)  whether  the  present  administrative  machinery  is  the 
best  for  meeting  educational  objectives  and  carrying  out  community 
responsibilities.  Following  the  work  of  this  committee  there  probably 
should  be  created  the  position  of  School  Library  Coordinator,  to  weld 
into  a  unified  whole  the  present  confused  and  scattered  units  of  school 
library  service. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Education  begin  at  once  to  provide  adequate 
library  service  in  the  elementary,  junior,  vocational,  and  special  schools; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  financial  support  be  restored  and 
increased  for  the  school  libraries  now  in  operation. 

3.  That  experimental  school  libraries  be  set  up  in  one  or  more  ele- 
mentary and  at  least  one  junior  high  school.  These  should  be  provided 
with  attractive  and  adequate  quarters,  expert  staffs,  and  well-organized 
and  generous  book  collections. 
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4.  That  adequate  opportunity  be  provided  for  teachers-in-training 
to  study,  observe,  and  participate  in  the  activities  of  a  well-organized 
elementary  school  library. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  reference  facilities  in  all  high  schools, 
including  junior  high  schools. 

6.  That  in  all  future  construction  of  school  buildings  careful  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  location,  size  and  accessibility  of  the  library 
quarters. 
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Chapter  19 
RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Need  for  Research  in  City  Schools 

Educational  practices,  like  industrial  practices,  are  in  need  of  con- 
stant revision  and  adaptation  because  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
sciences  and  in  the  organization  of  society.  Much  research  needed  in  this 
process  take  place  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  State  education  de- 
partments, and  educational  foundations  and  associations.  There  are, 
however,  some  very  obvious  limitations  to  their  work.  For  case  studies 
in  the  laboratory,  the  formulation  of  general  and  ultimate  objectives  of 
education,  the  prosecution  of  studies  of  the  needs  of  society,  and  others  of 
like  nature,  the  universities  are  well  suited.  But  the  majority  of  studies 
having  to  do  directly  with  the  instruction  and  administration  of  the 
schools  can  best  be  directed  and  carried  on  where  the  children  are. 

American  industry  has  long  recognized  the  value  of  research  in  both 
production  and  distribution  problems.  While  the  actual  amount  expended 
for  such  purposes  is  difficult  to  obtain,  some  figures  were  secured  from  a 
publication  of  the  General  Electric  Company  entitled  "Searching  Into  the 
Unknown,"  under  date  of  October,  1930.  According  to  this  publication, 
business  was  then  spending  more  than  $200,000,000  annually  for  re- 
search. Of  this  amount,  $15,000,000  were  reported  as  expended  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  on  the  Bell  Laboratories 
which  employed  4,000  persons.  General  Motors  Corporation  has  an 
eleven-story  building  in  Detroit  covering  25,000  square  feet  of  ground 
occupied  by  the  General  Motors  Research  Corporation.  According  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  of  Octobr  30,  1930,  this  Corporation  was  then 
spending  about  $1,500,000  annually  for  research.  In  the  same  publication 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  General  Electric  Company  was  at  that 
time  spending  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  per  year  on  research.  Al- 
though the  amounts  spent  for  research  have  considerably  decreased  since 
1930,  industry  has  continued  to  utilize  research  to  improve  methods  of 
production  and  distribution. 

If  the  schools  are  to  improve  their  products — boys  and  girls —  they 
must  carry  on  cooperatively  or  by  themselves  a  continuous  program  of 
research.  Each  city  school  system  needs  to  do  this  not  only  because  of 
its  general  obligation  to  society  but  also  because  each  school  system  is 
individual  and  requires  adaptations  from  the  general  principles  of  school 
procedure. 

Common  Practices  in  City  Schools 

It  is  a  fairly  common  practice  for  school  systems  to  set  up  special 
facilities  for  carrying  on  and  coordinating  research  activities.  Since  the 
development  in  the  last  two  decades  of  measurement  techniques,  special 
bureaus  have  been  set  up  in  most  large  city  schools  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  city  schools  to  carry  on  testing  and  various  types  of  instructional 
and  administrative  research  work.  The  extent  of  these  is  shown  in  the 
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1935  Educational  Directory  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  which  lists 
204  school  systems  in  cities  of  more  than  2,500  population  having  re- 
search directors.  These  bureaus  do  not  always  carry  on  or  coordinate  all 
research  activities  of  the  various  school  systems.  The  most  common  re- 
search activities  undertaken  by  such  bureaus  have  to  do  with  instruc- 
tional and  administrative  problems  such  as  curriculum,  pupil  adjustment, 
achievement,  costs,  teaching  load,  and  others  of  similar  nature. 

In  some  cities  other  bureaus  of  the  school  system  carry  on  research 
activities  as  well  as  the  one  specifically  called  "research  bureau."  The 
curriculum  department  is  often  a  separate  department  carrying  on  re- 
search studies.  The  supervisors  often  devote  considerable  time  to  re- 
search connected  with  the  curriculum  and  instuction.  In  a  few  cities  there 
is  a  guidance  department  separate  from  the  department  called  the  re- 
search department,  which  makes  studies  of  pupil  adjustment  and  occupa- 
tions. The  research  connected  with  business,  finance,  school  plant,  and 
teaching  personnel  sometimes  is  carried  on  by  a  bureau  especially  set  up 
for  the  purpose. 

The  practices  in  the  different  cities  vary  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
departments  which  are  set  up  specifically  to  carry  on  research,  and  even 
when  there  is  only  one  department  the  research  functions  delegated  to 
it  differ  widely  among  school  systems.  Although  the  practices  vary,  there 
is  a  definite  trend  toward  the  provision  by  city  schools  of  definite  person- 
nel and  facilities  for  carrying  on  and  coordinating  research  activities. 

Research  in  Cincinnati  Schools 

The  present  Vocation  Bureau,  with  its  various  divisons,  has  facilities 
for  the  study  of  individual  pupil  problems  and  the  compilation  of  occu- 
pational information.  The  Bureau  of  Research  has  a  very  restricted  per- 
sonnel and  its  time  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  immediate  and  pressing 
problems  of  school  administration.  Theoretically,  the  present  Bureau  of 
Personnel  has  facilities  for  studying  teacher  personnel  problems.  Prac- 
tically, it  has  not  had  the  necessary  authority  and  staff  to  make  much 
needed  studies  in  this  field.  In  this  survey  recommendations  are  made  to 
expand  considerably  the  present  functions  of  this  Bureau.  If  carried  out. 
a  large  amount  of  research  will  be  essential. 

Although  there  is  at  present  no  centralization  or  pooling  of  effort 
in  planning  research  or  in  dissemination  of  research  results,  individual 
schools  are  doing  commendable  work  in  certain  lines  of  research  activity. 
This,  however,  would  be  greatly  stimulated  if  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati would  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  coordination  and  direc- 
tion of  these  efforts.  At  present,  this  arrangement  functions  only  with 
individual  teachers  who  are  preparing  theses  for  advanced  degrees. 

Until  very  recently,  the  research  activities  of  the  Cincinnati  schools 
have  been  confined  to  case  studies  and  administrative  problems.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Vocation  Bureau,  in  its  early  beginning,  pioneered  in  the  case 
study  field  before  the  establshment  of  psychological  clinics  throughout 
the  country.  Because  of  its  importance,  this  case  study  work  should  be 
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continued.  More  recently,  other  research  procedures  in  connection  with 
testing  have  been  introduced.  One  of  these  just  begun  is  the  testing  of 
entering  first  grade  children  and  the  formation  of  experimental  groups  in 
the  first  grade.  Another  study,  recently  started,  is  a  follow-up  of  all  the 
pupils  of  one  class  as  it  leaves  the  sixth  grade,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
get  at  the  causal,  or  at  least  predictive,  factors  which  influence  pupils  in 
their  further  schooling  or  vocational  endeavors.  To  date,  the  only  records 
collected  on  this  study  are  the  mental  test  results  on  the  sixth  grade 
level.  It  is  planned,  however,  that  the  scholastic  and  vocational  life  of  this 
sixth  grade  group  be  followed  through  the  secondary  period.  This  means 
that  the  study  will  extend  over  a  period  of  six  years. 

Curriculum  studies  by  committees  made  up  of  directors,  principals, 
and  teachers  are  being  carried  on  in  both  the  elementary  and  high  school 
fields.  One  such  committee  is  investigating  reading  from  a  diagnostic 
standpoint  with  a  view  to  developing  remedial  measures  for  poor  readers 
in  second  and  third  grades.  Other  committees  have  made  valuable  re- 
ports. These,  however,  have  not  gone  far  in  the  revision  of  the  whole 
curriculum.  The  Bureau  of  Research  has  studied  a  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems in  finance  and  administration  which  have  been  found  by  the  Super- 
intendent's office  to  be  most  pressing  and  which  have  served  as  the  most 
valuable  source  of  information  for  informing  the  public  about  the  schools. 

Research  Studies  Needed  in  Cincinnati 

Outside  the  work  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  and  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research,  adequate  facilities  for  carrying  on  needed  research  in  other 
fields  have  not  been  provided.  If  industry,  dealing  with  material  things 
for  profit,  finds  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for  research  to 
be  good  business,  then  certainly  an  organization  which  has  a  major 
responsibility  in  preparing  for  citizenship  60,000  children  of  widely  dif- 
fering ability,  aptitudes,  interests,  and  aspirations  must,  if  it  is  to  dis- 
charge this  obligation,  secure  needed  information  in  this  all  important 
process.  Cincinnati,  like  most  cities,  has  not  satisfactorily  done  this.  Cer- 
tain problems  to  which  it  is  recommended  that  attention  be  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  Service  (now  the  Bureau  of  Research)  are  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  14.  In  greater  detail,  a  few  of  the  studies  the  need  for 
which  is  evident,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Objective  evidence  of  progress  as  shown  by  test  results  should  be 
gathered  at  intervals. 

2.  The  research  on  reading  readiness  in  the  first  grade  and  reading 
difficulties  on  the  second  and  the  third  grade  levels  should  be  continued. 
The  results  of  standardized  tests  show  that  there  is  decided  need  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools  for  the  development  of  diagnostic  procedures  and 
remedial  work  in  reading  at  these  levels. 

3.  The  predictive  long  time  study  of  pupils  begun  in  the  sixth  grade 
should  be  carried  on  vigorously.  The  Otis  test  results  by  themselves,  used 
as  a  starting  point  for  this  study,  should  be  supplemented  by  teachers' 
marks.  If  a  further  study  is  made,  achievement  tests  should  be  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  of  investigation. 
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4.  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  items  which  are  needed 
in  cumulative  records. 

5.  A  continuous  study  is  needed  of  pupil  adjustment  and  pupil 
progress. 

6.  The  guidance  of  pupils  into  vocational  schools,  now  done  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  should  be  studied.  Students  should  have  the  benefit 
of  careful  counseling  based  upon  evidence  of  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
past  achievements  before  entering  any  vocational  school. 

7.  As  new  courses  of  study  are  inaugurated  into  the  Cincinnati 
school  system  their  effectiveness  should  be  studied. 

8.  A  study  of  subject  cost  should  be  made  periodically.  Cost  should 
always  be  balanced  against  the  measured  outcomes  of  instruction  in  con- 
sidering additions,  deletions,  or  substitutions  in  the  curriculum. 

9.  Continuous  studies  are  needed  on  school  population  and  its  trends 
and  on  school  housing,  which  includes  use  of  buildings. 

10.  A  study  is  needed  of  pupil  transportation  and  the  bases  on  which 
it  is  provided.  In  some  cases  it  may  become  advisable  to  transport  pupils 
from  one  school  to  another  instead  of  building  additional  rooms  or  new 
school  buildings. 

11.  Numerous  studies  in  teacher  personnel  are  seriously  needed. 
Among  these  are  means  of  ascertaining  teacher  merit,  teachers'  salaries, 
living  costs,  supply  and  demand,  and  the  problems  involved  in  coopera- 
tive teacher  training  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  Service  is  the  logical  school  unit  to  take 
the  leadership  in  guiding  such  a  research  program  as  is  here  outlined. 
A  cooperating  research  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Superintendent's  office,  might  meet  periodically 
with  the  Superintendent,  assistant  superintendents,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  Service,  in  order  to  organize  a  continuing  pro- 
gram and  to  plan  for  the  conduct  of  specific  studies  relating  to  educa- 
tional problems.  The  coordination  of  all  research  work  undertaken  in  the 
school  system  is  essential  to  its  success. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are: 

1.  Major  enterprises  spending  amounts  comparable  to  public  schools 
base  their  program  on  research  findings.  In  1930,  it  was  estimated  that 
American  business  was  annually  spending  $200,000,000  in  research  in 
methods  of  production  and  distribution.  In  1935,  204  city  school  systems 
of  more  than  2,500  population  reported  having  a  research  director.  Cin- 
cinnati is  included  in  this  group. 

2.  The  two  chief  agencies  for  research  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  are 
the  present  Vocation  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Research.  The  former  deals 
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primarily  with  individual  case  studies  and  the  latter  with  administrative 
problems. 

3.  Very  little  systematic  research  is  now  done  in  Cincinnati  in  the 
fields  of  curriculum,  measurement,  pupil  adjustment,  teacher  personnel 
and  school  housing. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended: 

1 .  That  the  Bureau  of  Research  Service  in  addition  to  its  present 
function  of  supplying  needed  information  on  administrative  problems,  act 
as  consultant  on  the  research  activities  of  other  divisions  of  the  system, 
assist  in  the  coordination  of  their  research  program  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary overlapping,  and  assume  leadership  in  developing  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  research. 

2.  That  other  divisions  of  the  Superintendent's  office  be  responsible 
for  suggesting  or  initiating  the  conduct  of  research  studies  pertinent  to 
their  own  fields  of  services;  and  that  a  research  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  various  divisions,  meet  periodically  with  the  Super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendents,  and  the  Director  of  Research  Serv- 
ice in  order  to  plan  an  effective  and  comprehensive  research  program. 

3.  That  in  the  research  program,  continuous  investigations  be  car- 
ried on  in  all  fields  affecting  the  work  of  the  schools,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  objectives  of  education,  programs  of  studies,  and  the  con- 
struction and  evaluation  of  courses  of  study;  (b)  methods  of  instruction; 
(c)  pupil  achievement;  (d)  pupil  maladjustment;  (e)  occupational  infor- 
mation; (f)  problems  in  regard  to  school  sites,  buildings,  and  equipment; 
(g)  problems  in  business  and  financial  matters. 
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Chapter  20 

PUPIL  ACCOUNTING  AND  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS 

The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  which  in  gen- 
eral requires  the  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years  for  not  less  than  32  weeks  per  school  year,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  child  accounting  division  of  the  Vocation  Bureau.  The  activities  of 
this  division  involve,  first  checking  school  attendance,  and,  second,  taking 
the  school  census. 

Checking  School  Attendance 

The  attendance  department  of  the  child  accounting  division  has  a 
professional  staff  of  6  full-time  and  4  half-time  workers,  making  the 
equivalent  of  8  full-time  professional  persons.  The  half-time  employees 
are  field  workers  who  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
who  are  working  for  a  higher  degree  in  the  subject  field  of  public  service. 
In  addition,  the  staff  has  clerical  workers  equivalent  to  eight  and  a  third 
full-time  persons.  The  budget  for  the  department  in  1934  was  $35,170.00. 

Each  attendance  officer  is  assigned  and  is  made  responsible  for  the 
school  attendance  of  all  children  living  in  his  district.  Each  officer  is 
given  from  5  to  20  elementary  public  schools,  as  many  parochial  and 
private  schools,  one  or  more  junior  high  schools,  one  or  more  senior  high 
schools,  and  any  vocational  high  schools  in  his  district.  To  him  is  also 
assigned  the  follow-up  for  certification  of  16-to- 18-year-old  children. 
The  schools  mail  notices  of  cases  on  which  they  desire  the  action  of  at- 
tendance officers,  directly  to  the  attendance  department.  Late  each  after- 
noon the  attendance  officers  report  to  the  department  and  receive  the 
cases  for  their  next  day's  work.  On  the  following  morning  they  start 
to  investigate  the  cases.  When  a  school  has  an  urgent  case  the  request 
is  made  by  telephone.  At  noon  each  day  the  officers  call  the  department 
for  any  such  requests  that  may  have  come  in  so  that  they  can  investigate 
as  many  as  possible  before  returning  to  the  department  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

The  department  has  developed  cooperative  relations  with  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  other  social  agencies  interested  in  the  school  attend- 
ance of  children.  The  information  and  helpful  assistance  received  from 
such  agencies  has  been  brought  about  by  commendable  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  attendance  department.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the 
city  cooperates  with  the  schools  in  their  efforts  to  keep  informed  on  non- 
attendance  cases  by  sending  to  each  school  daily  a  list  of  children  re- 
ported as  having  communicable  diseases,  as  well  as  on  the  admissions 
and  discharges  from  the  General  Hospital.  Excellent  working  relations 
have  been  developed  and  maintained  with  the  Juvenile  Court  for  ob- 
taining the  best  possible  adjustment  of  cases.  Cooperation  with  the  de- 
velopment certificate  office,  which  is  also  in  the  division  of  child  account- 
ing, is  an  aid  to  an  effective  and  speedy  disposal  of  applications  for  work 
certificates. 
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It  is  reported,  however,  that  principals  fail  to  report  promptly  the 
names  of  pupils  transferring  from  one  school  to  another.  It  is  essential 
that  in  order  to  check  accurately  on  the  attendance  of  children,  the 
attendance  department  have  information  regarding  date  of  transfer  from 
one  school  and  date  of  entrance  in  the  new  school.  Puipls  can  delay  for 
some  time  enrolling  in  the  new  school  unless  these  data  are  at  hand. 
Continuous  information  should  be  available  to  the  attendance  department 
on  all  changes  of  enrolllment. 

The  records  available  in  the  department  show  that  it  is  studying 
and  analyzing  the  results  of  its  own  work  and  compiling  information 
that  is  significant  to  school  administrators.  From  these  records  data  for 
three  tables  have  been  taken.  The  first  of  these,  Table  71,  shows  in  brief 
the  activities  of  the  department  in  terms  of  cases  reported  and  their 
disposition  for  the  years  1930-31  to  1933-34.  It  will  be  noted  from  this 
table  that  the  number  of  new  cases  reported  have  appreciably  decreased 
during  this  period.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  cases  adjusted  with- 
out contacts  with  those  responsible  for  the  children  reported  was  in 
1933-34  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  in  1930-31.  The  table  also 
shows  that  the  number  of  contacts  per  case  increased  from  1.22  in  1930-31 
to  1:55  in  1933-34.  One  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  these  changes  is 
that  the  principals  are  taking  more  responsibility  in  handling  the  less 
difficult  cases  which  were  formerly  reported  to  the  attendance  department. 


Table  71 

Activities  of  Cincinnati  Attendance  Department, 
1930-31  to  1933-34 


New  Cases  Reported 

Disposition  of  Cases 

Year 

Total 

Number  per 

Officer  per 

Day  (1) 

Adjusted 
Without 
Contacts 

Adjusted  with  Contacts 

Number  of 
Cases 

Contacts 
per  Case 

1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 

13,582 
11,033 
10,567 
10,762 

8.5 

6.9 
6.6 
6.7 

2,843 
2,287 
1,507 
1,129 

18,553 
16,250 
15,312 
15,391 

1.22 
1.24 
1.39 
1.55 

( 1 )   Based  on  8  full-time  officers  and  a  school  year  of  200  days. 

Table  72  shows  an  analysis  of  the  reported  non-attendance  cases 
distributed  by  major  causes  for  the  period  1930-31  to  1933-34.  The  total 
number  of  cases  showed  a  considerable  decline  during  the  period,  most 
of  which  is  accounted  for  in  the  legally  absent  group.  In  this  classification 
is  illness,  which  in  1930-31  accounted  for  3771  of  the  5,058  in  this  group 
as  compared  with  1295  of  the  1501  in  1933-34.  One  inference  which 
might  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  the  health  of  school  children 
in  Cincinnati  in  1933-34  was  better  than  in  1930-31.  The  totals  which 
appear  in  this  table  do  not  agree  with  those  in  Table  71  because  these 
include  all  reported  cases  whereas  Table  72  reports  only  new  cases. 
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Comparative  Figures  on  Major  Causes  of  Reported  Non- Attendance 
Cases  in  Cincinnati,  1930-31  to  1933-34 


1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Major 
Causes 

%  of 

%  of 

%  of 

%  of 

Number 

Total 

Number 

_555 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Excused  ( 1 ) 

520 

2.4 

3.0 

618 

3.7 

747 

4.5 

Found  attend- 

2,197 

10.3 

1,590 

8.6 

1,312 

7.8 

1,256 

7.6 

ing 
Unable  to  trace 

2,843 

13.3 

1,327 

7.2 

617 

3.7 

451 

2.7 

Returned  be- 

fore action 

1,917 

9.0 

3,907 

21.1 

4,127 

24.5 

3,952 

23.9 

Legally  absent. 

5,058 

23.6 

2,752 

14.8 

1,872 

11.1 

1,501 

9.1 

Illegally  absent 

6,126 

28.6 

5,505 

29.7 

4,925 

29.3 

5,254 

31.8 

Absent  for 

minor  causes. 

2,735 

12.8 

2,901 

15.6 

3,348 

19.9 

3,359 

20.4 

Grand  Total 

Reported 

21,396 

18,537 

100.0 

100.0 

16,819 

100.0 

16,520 

100.0 

(1)   These  include  those  excused  by  the  Superintendent,   State  Department,  Health 
Department  on  a  physician's  certificate,  and  those  excused  because  married. 

Table  73  gives  some  interesting  figures  for  the  four-year  period  used 
in  this  report,  on  the  distribution  of  reported  non-attendance  accord- 
ing to  whether  pupils  were  legally  or  illegally  absent.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  proportion  legally  absent  decreased  from  67.9  percent  in  1930-31 
to  53.9  percent  in  1933-34.  This  14  percent  decrease,  which,  of  course, 
means  a  similar  increase  in  the  proportion  illegally  absent,  is  largely 
accounted  for  under  the  heading  of  parental  attitude,  which  includes 
neglect,  indifference,  and  defiance.  The  proportion  of  absences  from 
this  cause,  namely,  parental  attitude,  was  in  1933-34  roughly  double 
that  of  1930-31,  no  doubt  largely  due  to  economic  conditions  and  their 
resultant  effect  on  morale. 

Table  73 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Reported  Non-Attendance  Cases  as 

Between  Legal  and  Illegal  Causes  in  Cincinnati 

1930-31  to  1933-34 


Percent  of 

Absences  Due 

to  Legal 

Causes 

Percent  of  Absences  Due  to  Illegal  Causes 

Year 

p 

Parental 
Attitude   (1) 

Truancy   (2) 

Illegally 
Employed 

All 
Illegal 
Causes 

1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 

67.9 
59.5 
56.5 
53.9 

18.9 
25.3 
36.0 
36.6 

6.4 

7.5 
3.5 
4.8 

6.7 

7.5 
4.0 
4.7 

32.0 
40.3 
43.5 
46 .1 

( 1 )  Includes  neglect,  indifference  and  defiance  on  part  of  parents. 

(2)  "Truancy"  as  used  here,  means  absence  without  knowledge  of  the  parents. 
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In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  cases  brought 
before  a  court  for  action,  the  attendance  department  has  developed  the 
practice  of  holding  hearings  in  its  own  quarters.  This  practice  in  many 
cases  prevents  children  from  receiving  court  records.  Moreover,  better 
opportunities  are  provided  than  in  court  for  giving  consideration  to  sig- 
nificant details  and  to  social  phases  of  the  problem  which  are  important 
for  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  case.  On  the  second  report  of  a 
child  to  the  attendance  department  on  a  truancy  charge,  a  citation  is 
sent  to  the  parents  to  bring  the  child  to  the  office  for  a  hearing.  These 
hearings  may  be  handled  in  a  formal  manner.  The  approach  used  de- 
pends upon  the  attendance  officer's  investigation  and  upon  the  type  of 
problem  to  be  solved. 

It  has  become  a  recent  practice  of  the  attendance  department  to 
hold  what  is  termed  group  hearings.  Parents  are  cited  to  appear  in  groups, 
each  case  being  heard  in  turn.  At  these  hearings  the  director  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  attendance  officers  who  have  the  cases  to  present  cite 
and  explain  in  a  general  way  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  answer 
questions.  The  staff  of  the  attendance  department  believes  that  parents 
benefit  from  the  free  discussion  made  possible  at  these  group  hearings. 
In  cases  in  which  the  summons  to  appear  is  ignored  and  no  effort  brings 
the  parents  in,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  referee  at  the  Juvenile  Court, 
who  first  handles  the  case  in  an  informal  manner  and  later  takes  such 
actions  as  are  deemed  necessary. 

Taking  the  School  Census 

The  child  accounting  division  through  its  census  department  is  also 
responsible  for  taking  the  annual  enumeration  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  17  years,  inclusive,  and  of  all  handicapped  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1  and  21  years.  The  State  law  requires  that  this  be 
done  in  May.  For  this  purpose  a  temporary  staff  of  some  70  enumerators 
is  appointed  under  the  State  Civil  Service,  some  of  whom  are  retained 
in  the  office  of  the  director  for  a  short  time  to  complete  the  count.  The 
Vocation  Bureau  budget  shows  that  the  personnel  for  the  census  in- 
cludes one  professional  worker  in  addition  to  those  employed  in  the 
child  accounting  division.  The  school  census  department  had  a  budget 
of  $6,060.00  in  1934. 

In  the  assignment  of  the  census  enumeration  to  areas  of  operation, 
wards  and  precints  have  been  disregarded  because  changes  in  their 
boundaries  make  it  impossible  to  have  any  comparable  data  by  areas  of 
the  city  over  a  period  of  years.  For  this  purpose  the  city  has  been  divided 
into  107  districts,  called  census  tracts,  the  present  boundaries  of  which 
are  expected  to  remain  indefinitely. 

Unfortunately  by  the  time  the  compilations  from  the  May  census 
are  completed  the  school  year  is  almost  over.  Consequently  the  school 
census  has  limited  value  for  enforcing  school  attendance.  During  the 
following  summer  changes  of  residence  from  one  school  district  to  an- 
other, out  of  the  city,  or  into  the  city  further  reduce  by  the  opening  of 
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the  school  year  the  value  of  the  census  for  school  attendance  work.  Its 
effectiveness  would  be  greatly  increased  if  provision  were  made  for  a 
census  of  the  continuous  type. 

Summary  of  Findings 
Following  are  the  major  findings  of  this  chapter: 

1.  The  survey  staff  is  convinced  that  the  present  functions  of  the 
attendance  department  are  being  efficiently  performed. 

2.  The  number  of  new  cases  of  non-attendance  reported  decreased 
from  13,582  in  1930-31  to  10,762  in  1933-34.  For  the  same  period  the 
number  of  such  cases  adjusted  without  contact  with  the  child's  parent 
or  guardian  decreased  from  2,843  to  1,129. 

3.  The  number  of  children  reported  for  non-attendance  who  on 
investigation  were  found  legally  absent  because  of  illness  decreased  from 
3,771  in  1930-31  to  1,295  in  1933-34. 

4.  The  percentage  of  all  reported  non-attendance  cases  due  to 
parental  attitude  increased  from  18.9  percent  in  1930-31  to  36.6  percent 
in  1933-34. 

5.  The  school  census  as  now  taken  annually  in  May  according  to 
State  requirements  is  of  little  value  so  far  as  school  attendance  is  con- 
cerned. 

6.  The  policy  of  the  attendance  department  of  holding  its  own  hear- 
ings on  problem  cases  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one. 

7.  The  usefulness  of  the  department  would  be  greatly  increased  if 
provision  for  a  continuous  school  census  were  made. 

8.  The  failure  of  principals  to  report  promptly  the  names  of  any 
transferred  pupils  received  handicap  the  department  in  investigating 
cases  of  pupils  delaying  to  enter  the  new  school. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  make  the  necessary  provisions  for 
maintaining  a  continuous  school  census. 

2.  That  provisions  be  improved  for  furnishing  to  the  attendance 
department  continuous  information  on  changes  in  school  enrollments  in 
the  different  schools. 
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Chapter  21 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

The  relation  of  the  schools  to  their  supporting  communities  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  concern  when  financial  support  is  in  any  way  im- 
periled. Campaigns  must  then  be  conducted  to  inform  the  public  regarding 
the  needs  of  the  schools  and  to  justify  the  expenditures  entailed.  If  the 
public  were  continuously  informed  regarding  the  schools  these  campaigns 
would  be  less  frequently  needed. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  communities  to  know  and  under- 
stand their  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  a  program  of  public 
relations.  Schools  have  not  until  recent  years  felt  the  need  of  acquaint- 
ing the  public  with  the  merits  of  their  work,  and  communities  have  not 
been  inclined  to  demand  explanations.  Now  the  attitude  of  school  ad- 
ministrators with  respect  to  public  relations  is  greatly  changed,  as  is 
also  the  attitude  of  those  who  constitute  the  school  community. 

School  administrators  desire  to  know  their  communities  as  a  means 
of  giving  proper  direction  to  the  schools,  and  the  people  who  constitute 
the  school  communities  desire  to  know  what  the  schools  are  doing  and 
whether  the  services  received  are  worth  the  costs.  This  reciprocal  interest 
of  the  representatives  of  the  schools  and  the  people  in  a  school  district 
is  called  public  relations.  The  cultivation  of  such  relations  is  now  con- 
sidered   an    indispensable    service    in    public-school    administration. 

The  progress  made  by  the  schools  in  Cincinnati  indicates  that  the 
relations  of  the  schools  and  the  public  in  the  past  must  have  been  whole- 
some. The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  generous  support  of  schools  by 
the  city  and  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  to  allow  the  schools  to  become 
involved  in  politics.  The  maintenance  of  wholesome  public  relations  re- 
quires that  the  schools  keep  the  people  continuously  informed  with  re- 
spect to  school  problems  and  educational  progress. 

The  Present  Program 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Relations — At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1930-31,  the  Board  of  Education  established  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations  with  a  Director  in  charge.  To  aid  the  Director  in  this  work, 
the  Superintendent  appointed  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  him- 
self (as  chairman)  and  two  assistant  superintendents,  the  Directors  of 
School  Research,  Art,  and  the  Vocation  Bureau,  three  elementary  school 
principals,  one  junior  high  school  principal,  two  senior  high  school  prin- 
cipals, one  principal  of  a  vocational  high  school,  and  four  classroom 
teachers.  Under  the  direction  of  this  committee  and  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  weekly  radio  programs  have  been  sponsored  and  programs 
planned  each  year  for  American  Education  Week.  In  addition  to  these 
activities,  sub-committees  have  undertaken  to  make  contacts  with  the 
daily  newspapers,  community  newspapers,  and  civic  organizations,  and 
to  maintain  a  speakers'  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  providing  speakers  for 
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organizations  desiring  addresses  on  education  and  the  work  of  the 
schools.  The  committee  has  also  prepared  news  releases  and  has  under- 
taken to  give  the  release  full  publicity. 

The  work  of  this  committee  and  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
is  highly  commended  by  the  survey  staff.  The  fact  that  the  Director  is 
permitted  to  devote  only  about  one-fifth  of  his  time  to  the  work  naturally 
limits  the  scope  of  his  activities.  Without  doubt,  the  task  of  keeping  the 
public  adequately  informed  regarding  the  schools  requires  more  time 
than  is  now  given  to  the  service. 

Efforts  of  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Association — The  limitation  of  time 
imposed  on  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  has  led  the  Cincinnati  Teach- 
ers' Association  through  its  committee  on  publicity  to  undertake  a  supple- 
mentary program  to  that  of  the  general  committee  of  public  relations. 
This  program  provided  for  the  employment  of  a  publicity  consultant  to 
prepare  releases  for  the  public  press.  Between  January  1,  1934  and  the 
close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  the  committee  was  able  to  secure  pub- 
licity for  507  school  items,  features,  and  general  news  stories  in  the 
three  Cincinnati  daily  papers.  As  a  result  of  this  effort  over  5,000  inches 
of  school  news  appeared  during  the  month  of  April  alone.  Many  items 
were  sent  to  suburban  newspapers  and  many  interviews  were  secured. 
Contributed  articles  by  83  school  reporters  were  also  given  publicity 
through  the  activity  of  the  committee  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 

Improving  the  Present  Program 

Careful  study  of  the  program  and  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Relations  reveals  that  progress  can  and  should  be  made  in  the 
following  directions:  ( 1 )  the  personnel  of  the  school  system  should  be 
supplied  with  information  more  systematically  than  at  present;  (2)  the 
school  personnel  should  be  more  extensively  used  for  public  relations, 
and  (3)  the  utilization  of  existing  agencies  of  public  relations  should 
be  increased. 

Informing  the  School  Personnel — Both  the  teaching  and  the  non- 
teaching  personnel  are  dependent  in  the  main  on  the  information  sent 
out  through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  current  needs  of  the  schools.  The  Superintendent  sends 
a  weekly  bulletin  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  containing  the  an- 
nouncements to  be  made  and  the  information  to  be  disseminated  to  the 
staff.  Meetings  are  also  held  monthly  by  the  Superintendent  with  the 
principals,  at  which  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  schools  are 
discussed.  The  principal  thus  is  made  the  intermediary  between  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  personnel  of  the  schools.  If  the  principal  takes  the 
responsibility  seriously  he  may  transmit  to  teachers  the  essence  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Superintendent.  However,  it  is  altogether  possible 
that  on  account  of  the  press  of  many  duties  the  principal  may  neglect 
to  disseminate  either  promptly  or  fully  the  information  needed  by  the 
members  of  his  staff,  if  they  are  to  function  effectively  as  agents  of  public 
relations.  Obviously,  information  should  be  directly  communicated  from 
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the  Superintendent  to  all  the  personnel  of  the  school  system,  if  each 
person  is  to  be  kept  adequately  informed.  This  should  be  done  through 
some  written  agency,  such  as  a  periodic  mimeographed  or  printed  bul- 
letin. The  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  printed  bulletin  at  present  is  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of  Public  Offices  to 
approve  expenditures  for  this  purpose. 

Annual  Report  of  Superintendent — Since  1917  the  Superintendents 
of  Cincinnati  have  not  published  annual  reports.  Whether  the  failure 
to  publish  the  annual  report  is  due  to  efforts  of  economy  or  to  other 
reasons  the  true  cause  should  be  ascertained  and  corrected.  The  annual 
report  is  an  important  agency  in  public  relations.  It  makes  possible  the 
taking  of  stock,  by  all  persons  concerned,  of  the  progress  of  the  schools. 
It  is  a  test  of  the  soundness  of  school  policies,  for  it  permits  the  evalua- 
tion of  policies  in  the  light  of  results.  In  fairness  to  the  present  Super- 
intendent it  should  be  said  that  the  need  of  the  annual  report  is  recog- 
nized and  that  a  report  covering  the  period  of  his  incumbency  is  in  the 
process  of  preparation  and  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  prior  to  1917  con- 
stitute a  most  unique  record  of  information  regarding  school  progress. 
To  have  allowed  this  established  method  of  public  accounting  to  lapse  for 
the  period  in  question  is  a  historical  as  well  as  a  present  loss  to  public 
education. 

Relation  of  Public  Relations  to  Bureau  of  Research  Service — It  has 

already  been  suggested  (in  Chapter  14)  that  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research  Service  be  enlarged  to  include  the  conduct  of  numerous 
studies  essential  to  the  dissemination  of  accurate  information  concern- 
ing the  schools.  Much  of  the  material  used  by  the  Superintendent  in  his 
annual  report  will  come  from  this  source.  The  results  of  investigations 
of  unit  costs  are  illuminating  to  the  public.  Studies  of  progress  and 
achievement  enlighten  the  patrons  of  the  schools  on  the  results  of  edu- 
cational effort.  Because  the  relationship  between  public  relations  and 
school  research  is  so  close,  it  is  quite  logical  that  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  should  be  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Research  Service  for 
the  proportion  of  his  time  given  to  such  service.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  Service  could  thus  make  available  to  the  public 
through  the  regular  channels  of  public  relations  all  the  information 
which  it  is  determined  would  be  helpful. 

School  Agents  of  Public  Relations — All  the  personnel  of  the  school 
system  should  be  regarded  as  potential  agents  for  the  promotion  of  good 
public  relations.  To  this  end  the  classroom  teachers  and  the  non-teaching 
personnel  must  be  informed  regarding  what  is  expected  of  them  in  their 
contacts  with  the  public.  They  must  be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
which  the  public  asks,  but  they  cannot  function  effectively  as  agents 
unless  they  are  adequately  informed.  Keeping  the  agents  informed  re- 
garding the  needs  of  the  schools  and  properly  instructed  regarding  the 
use  of  information  has  become  an  important  responsibility  of  school 
administrators. 
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Agencies  of  Public  Relations — The  agencies  of  public  relations,  such 
as  the  press,  radio,  public  platform,  school  publications,  school  exhibits, 
and  personal  contacts  will  not  function  effectively  in  promoting  public 
relations  unless  cooperation  is  secured.  The  cooperation  of  the  agencies 
depends  upon  some  agent,  such  as  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  who 
is  informed  regarding  school  policies  and  can  provide  the  information 
which  the  agencies  will  use. 

In  the  use  of  these  agencies  difficulties  often  arise  which  may  inter- 
fere with  good  public  relations.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  radio  by  the 
schools  has  been  discontinued  on  account  of  difficulties  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  schedules.  The  public  press  would  without  doubt  give  more  space 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  schools,  if  timely  re- 
leases were  prepared  by  those  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  public 
relations.  School  publications  often  function  badly  as  agencies,  because 
of  lack  of  direction  on  the  part  of  sponsors.  Similarly,  other  agencies 
could  be  more  effectively  utilized  than  at  present,  if  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  had  more  time  for  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  type 
described. 

Evening  Activities  in  School  Buildings — A  related  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  on  public  relations  is  the  wider  use  of  school 
plants  by  community  organizations.  The  Director  of  Public  Relations  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  school  service  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, with  the  title  of  Director  of  Evening  Activities.  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  permits  are  granted 
by  the  Director  of  Evening  Activities  to  organizations  desiring  to  use 
school  buildings  after  school  hours  for  social,  civic,  educational,  or 
recreational  purposes.  The  conception  of  the  Board  of  Education  with 
respect  to  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings  by  the  community  is  ad- 
mirable and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  to  control  the  administra- 
tion of  the  evening  activities  are  in  full  accord  with  the  practices  of 
leading  school  systems. 

An  examination  of  the  permits  for  the  use  of  school  buildings  issued 
by  the  Director  of  Evening  Activities  reveals  practices  to  be  commended 
in  community  life  and  to  be  encouraged  by  those  responsible  for  the 
schools.  The  school  buildings  are  being  used  extensively  for  educational, 
recreational,  civic,  and  political  meetings  of  community  groups.  The  use 
of  the  local  school  buildings  for  these  purposes  tends  to  make  each  school 
a  center  of  community  life.  It  makes  for  wholesome  public  relations 
between  the  personnel  of  the  schools  and  the  persons  who  constitute  the 
local  communities  of  the  city.  Through  the  wider  use  of  the  schools  for 
worthy  community  activities,  citizens  become  better  informed  and  develop 
the  right  attitude  toward  community  relations.  Herein  lies  the  hope  of 
improving  democratic  government.  School  systems  which  neglect  these 
opportunities  for  adult  education  are  only  partially  fulfilling  their  edu- 
cational responsibilities. 

There  should  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  school  leaders  to  dictate 
or  control  the  character  of  the  particular  activities  carried  on  in  school 
buildings,    other    than    to    require    that    the    activities    contribute    to    the 
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social,  civic,  educational,  and  recreational  welfare  of  the  community. 
However,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officials  to  supervise  the  activities  to  the 
end  that  the  purposes  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  are  realized. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  conference  with  officers  of  groups  at 
the  time  at  which  permits  are  issued  and  through  the  visitation  of  ac- 
tivities. 

Parent-Teacher  Asociations — The  principals  of  the  schools,  as  spon- 
sors of  local  parent-teacher  associations,  can  do  much  to  promote  whole- 
some community  relations  with  the  schools  by  providing  the  associations 
with  first-hand  information  on  school  needs  and  policies  and  by  counsel- 
ing with  these  associations  with  respect  to  effective  ways  of  coopera- 
tion. Each  parent-teacher  association  should  be  regarded  as  a  unit  of 
a  city-wide  organization  of  homes  and  schools  in  the  interest  of  public 
education.  The  Superintendent  and  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
through  the  school  principals  should  keep  the  units  informed  regarding 
school  developments  and  should  indicate  these  types  of  cooperation  de- 
sired. Local  associations  should  be  advised  to  work  through  their  prin- 
cipals on  matters  pertaining  to  general  school  policies  rather  than  directly 
with  the  Superintendent  or  Board  of  Education. 

Co-ordination  of  Community  Activities — Few  communities  are  bet- 
ter organized  for  the  effective  cooperation  of  individual  citizens  and 
organized  groups  than  Cincinnati.  The  rivalry  which  exists  between  civil 
and  school  government  in  many  cities  apparently  does  not  exist  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  through  its  efforts  to 
co-ordinate  the  functions  of  government,  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  a  type  of  community  cooperation  in  Cincinnati 
which  makes  for  the  elimination  of  community  waste.  Through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Co-ordination  and  Cooperation  sponsored  by  this  Bureau 
duplication  of  effort  is  avoided  and  important  economies  in  the  cost 
of  governmental  services  are  effected.  The  fact  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  represented  on  this  committee  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
It  virtually  assures  the  integration  of  the  school  and  other  civil  functions 
in  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County.  The  organization  set-up  presents  a 
challenge  to  the  school  leaders  to  develop  a  program  of  public  relations 
designed  to  result  in  the  understanding  of  school  services  and  needs 
by  governmental  agencies  and  the  community  at  large. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  was  established  in  1930-31.  The 
Director  of  this  Bureau,  now  on  one-fifth  time  for  this  purpose,  is  aided 
by  an  advisory  committee  of  18  school  employees  with  the  Superintendent 
as  chairman. 

2.  The  work  of  this  Bureau  is  supplemented  by  the  Cincinnati 
Teachers'  Association  which  in  the  month  of  April,  1934,  was  respon- 
sible for  securing  more  than  5,000  inches  of  school  news  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati papers. 
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3.  At  present  the  only  direct  means  of  keeping  the  school  person- 
nel informed  about  the  schools  are  the  weekly  bulletin  to  the  princi- 
pals and  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  principals  with  the  Superintendent. 
These  means  are  not  adequate. 

4.  An  annual  report  by  the  Superintendent  has  not  been  published 
since  1917. 

5.  Excellent  results  are  being  secured  through  the  use  of  school 
buildings  by  community  organizations. 

6.  Cincinnati  is  outstanding,  in  its  organizaton  for  effective  coopera- 
tion among  different  agencies  of  government  and  public  welfare. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  policy  of  the  public  relations  program  shall  be  aggres- 
sive rather  than  defensive  in  character  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
community  regarding  the  services  and  needs  of  the  schools. 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  Director  of  Research  Service  be  added  to  the  advisory  committee 
on  public  relations  as  a  means  of  giving  advice  regarding  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  professional  and  community  undertakings.  The 
committee  should  advise  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  Board  of  Education. 

3.  That  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  devote  at  least  half  of  his 
time  to  the  work  of  public  relations. 

4.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  organize  the  work  of  his 
staff  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  yield  of  data  needed  for  his  annual 
reports,  which  should  be  printed.  One  of  the  functions  of  these  reports 
is  to  convey  information  to  the  agents  and  agencies  of  public  relations 
which  will  enable  them  to  interpret  the  schools  to  the  community. 

5.  That  the  Director  of  Evening  Activities  function  also  in  the  cap- 
acity of  Director  of  Public  Relations  in  his  dealings  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  given  permits  for  the  use  of  buildings,  visiting  and 
supervising  in  a  general  way  the  activities  carried  on  by  these  groups. 
The  proper  exercise  of  these  dual  functions  will  without  doubt  neces- 
sitate the  release  of  time  now  devoted  by  the  director  to  miscellaneous 
administrative  duties. 

6.  That  the  principals  of  local  schools  be  regarded  as  intermediary 
representatives  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  dealing  with  local 
parent-teacher  association.  Each  parent-teacher  association  should  be 
regarded  as  a  unit  of  a  city-wide  organization  of  homes  and  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  current  information  regarding  school  policies 
and  of  cooperating  in  promoting  wholesome  community  relations. 
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7.  That  the  advisory  committee  on  public  relations  project  a  program 
of  public  relations  in  harmony  with  the  established  policies  of  the  Board 
of  Education  with  the  objectives  in  view  of  (a)  providing  adequate  in- 
formation for  the  interpretation  of  school  services  and  needs,  (b)  organ- 
izing and  instructing  the  school  agents  of  public  relations  in  the  art  of 
school  interpretation,  and  (c)  securing  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  all  available  agencies  of  public  relations  through  which  school  in- 
terpretation may  be  carried  on.  The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
will  require  that  the  committee  meet  regularly  as  a  board  of  advisers 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

8.  That  in  order  to  make  sources  of  information  more  readily  avail- 
able the  office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  be  affiliated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Research  Service. 
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Part  V 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  AND  FINANCE 

Chapter  22 
THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

Basic  Questions  and  Principles 

Inasmuch  as  school  buildings  exist  for  the  very  specialized  function 
of  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  any  educational  program,  the 
three  questions  which  must  be  answered  in  any  comprehensive  study 
of  the  physical  plant  are  as  follows: 

1.  What  is  the  educational  program  which  is  to  be  housed  and  for 
which  equipment  is  to  be  provided? 

2.  How  well  does  the  present  plant  provide  the  necessary  and  de- 
sirable facilities  for  the  educational  program? 

3.  What  changes  or  additions  are  needed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary and  desirable  facilities  for  the  educational  program? 

The  first  question  must  be  answered  by  the  educational  leaders  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  community.  The  answer  to  the  next  question  involves  a  careful 
appraisal  of  all  existing  buildings  and  of  their  equipment,  and  furnishes 
the  basis  for  answering  the  third  question,  which  must  be  considered  in 
terms  of  not  only  what  is  needed  but  also  of  the  ability  of  the  community 
to  provide.  It  is  rarely  a  matter  of  stating  everything  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings and  equipment  which  could  be  used  in  a  perfect  program.  Extrava- 
gance would  be  the  probable  result  and  the  community  would  be  asked 
to  finance  a  program  beyond  its  reasonable  ability.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  decide  many  questions  of  relative  values  and  economies,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  maximum  in  convenience  and  efficiency. 

In  making  the  study  of  the  school  buildings  of  Cincinnati  the  survey 
staff  has  been  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

1.  That  since  the  school  plant  is  one  of  the  means  in  carrying  out 
the  educational  program,  it  be  carefully  planned  to  fit  that  program  rather 
than  the  converse,  as  is  too  often  true.  To  that  end  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  development  of  the  school  plant  in  line  with  educational 
and  social  requirements.  (By  "social"  is  meant  the  community  use  of 
the  school  plant.) 

2.  That  by  1950  every  pupil  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  be 
adequately  housed. 

3.  That  the  general  organization  policy  for  the  regular  day  school 
be  the  6-3-3  and  6-6  types.  To  meet  local  conditions,  however,  variations 
from  this  policy  must  be  made. 
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4.  That  future  school  buildings  be  planned  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  flexibility  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily  adapted  to  the  constantly 
changing  educational  program.  Also  all  buildings  should  be  substantial 
and  attractive  but  not  ornate  or  elaborate  and  so  planned  that  additions 
can  be  easily  made. 

5.  That  the  policy  be  followed  of  operating  as  few  buildings  as  are 
actually  needed  for  the  satisfactory  care  of  the  pupils. 

6.  That  the  vocational  program  be  housed  in  fewer  buildings  of  flex- 
ible design  and  containing  such  features  as  libraries,  auditoriums,  gym- 
nasiums, and  lunch  rooms. 

7.  That  for  the  pupils  of  certain  small  units  who  can  be  better  ac- 
commodated in  larger  units,  the  Board  of  Education  provide  transpor- 
tation, if  this  accommodation  can  be  made  at  less  cost  or  at  no  increase 
in  cost. 

8.  That  mentally  and  some  types  of  physically  handicapped  children 
be  housed  in  the  regular  elementary  and  high  schools,  in  which  special 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  them. 

9.  That  any  program  of  capital  outlay  in  Cincinnati  should  be  a 
gradual  and  continuous  one  rather  than  concentrated  within  a  short  period 
of  time,  thus  enabling  the  city  to  finance  the  program  by  means  of  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  instead  of  by  bonds. 

10.  That  in  so  far  as  possible  the  plan  for  the  ultimate  school  plant 
include  all  present  buildings  which  are  in  good  condition  and  which  can 
be  efficiently  and  economically  operated. 

Age  and  Cost  of  School  Buildings 

The  age  of  a  building  in  itself  is  not  of  great  importance  as  there 
are  other  factors  which  greatly  affect  the  adequacy  of  a  school  build- 
ing. A  well-constructed  building  will  stand  for  many  years  with  little  or 
no  deterioration  of  the  physical  structure.  A  school  building  may  be- 
come inadequate  due  to  reorganization  involving  a  new  type  of  educa- 
tional program,  or  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  Inade- 
quacy may  usually  be  avoided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  anticipating 
site  and  building  needs  and  by  careful  planning.  Depreciation  or  wear- 
ing out  of  a  school  building  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  good  construc- 
tion and  a  well-managed  program  of  maintenance.  Obsolescence  may  oc- 
cur long  before  there  is  any  significant  depreciation  in  a  school  building. 
The  size  and  types  of  rooms  and  their  arrangement  may  be  out-moded 
through  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  instruction  or  by  changes  in 
the  curriculum  which  render  a  building  obsolete.  Obsolescence  is  the  most 
common  reason  for  the  limited  life  of  many  school  buildings.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  type  of  educational  program  has  changed 
radically  during  the  last  half  century,  requiring  marked  changes  in 
the  physical  facilities  provided.  The  science  of  school  house  planning 
is  also  relatively  new  as  it  has  been  only  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field.  Every  effort 
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is  now  made  by  experts  to  plan  school  buildings  from  the  functional 
standpoint  with  a  view  to  securing  buildings  that  fit  the  needs  of  the  edu- 
cational activities  to  be  housed. 

The  ages  of  Cincinnati  school  buildings  are  shown  in  Table  74. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  high  school  buildings  of  Cincinnati  are  rela- 
tively new,  the  oldest  being  Hughes  and  Woodward,  both  erected  in  1910. 
Hughes  was  enlarged  in  1924  at  a  cost  of  $492,758.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Washington  Junior  High  School  building,  all  junior  high 
schools  are  housed  in  relatively  modern  buildings.  The  Douglass  Ele- 
mentary and  Junior  High  School  is  the  oldest  of  these,  having  been 
erected  in  1910.  The  Oyler  Elementary  and  Junior  High,  built  in  1930, 
is  the  most  recent. 

Table  74 

Distribution  Showing  Ages  ( 1 )  of  Cincinnati  School  Buildings,  Not 
Including  Special  and  Vocational  Schools 


Present 

Number  of  Buildings 

Dates  of 

Elemen- 

Junior 

All 

Erection 

Age 

tary 

High 

High 

Schools 

1855-1864 

70-89 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1865-1874 

60-69 

7 

1 

0 

8 

1875-1884 

50-59 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1885-1894 

40-49 

13 

0 

0 

13 

1895-1904 

30-39 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1905-1914 

20-29 

15 

2 

2 

19 

1915-1924 

10-19 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1925-1934 

0-  9 

11 

1 

3 

15 

Total   ___ 

64(2) 

6 

6 

76 

Median  Age 

33 

20 

12 

~1&.8~ 

( 1 )  Where  additions  have  been  built,  age  of  original  building  is  used. 

(2)  Age  of  one  purchased  building  unknown. 

As  a  group,  the  elementary  buildings  are  much  older  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  median  age  of  all  elementary  buildings  is  thirty-three 
years.  Twelve  are  fifty  or  more  years  of  age  while  eleven  have  been 
built  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  exact  figures  on  the  cost  of  some 
buildings  were  not  available.  The  same  is  true  regarding  the  amounts 
paid  for  several  sites.  However,  from  available  data,  the  total  cost  of 
existing  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  schools  is  shown  in  Table  75. 
These  costs  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  present  values.  De- 
preciation is  not  estimated.  In  fact,  the  book  value  of  buildings  on  the 
Board  of  Education  records  is  the  cost  with  no  reductions  for  depre- 
ciation. The  original  cost  of  school  sites  obviously  gives  little  indica- 
tion of  present  values.  Undoubtedly  some  school  sites  purchased  years 
ago  are  now  worth  several  times  the  amount  paid  for  them,  while  other 
sites  are  worth  little  if  any  more  than  the  amount  originally  paid.  A  few 
sites  are  recorded  as  donated. 
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Table  75 
Costs  of  Present  Cincinnati  School  Buildings  and  Sites 


Buildings 

Original 
Buildings 

(000) 

Additions 
(000) 

Sites 
(000) 

Total  Cost 
(000) 

Elementary 

Schools 
Junior  High 

Schools 
High    Schools 

$10,628 

2,590 
5,847 

$3,139 

161 
493 

$1,689 

243 
586 

$15,456 

2,994 
6,925 

Total    

$19,065 

$3,793 

$2,518 

$25,375 

A  better  index  of  the  cost  of  school  buildings  is  the  cost  per  cubic 
foot.  Unfortunately  records  do  not  furnish  these  data  further  back  than 
1906.  For  the  period  1906-1933,  there  were  fifty-two  school  buildings 
erected  or  provided  with  additions.  These  buildings  contained  6,825,224 
cubic  feet,  the  average  total  cost  of  which,  including  mechanical  equipment, 
was  28.4  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  cost  for  "extras "  or  additional  work  not 
awarded  by  competitive  bidding  was  $256,430  or  1.46  percent,  which 
is  much  less  than  the  usual  average.  An  analysis  of  the  cubage  costs  of 
building  operations  since  1920,  classified  by  types  of  buildings  is  shown 
below.  These  costs  can  not  be  considered  excessive  considering  the  rela- 
tive high  prices  existing  throughout  most  of  this  period. 


Type  of  Building 


Average  Cost  per 
Cubic  Feet 


Elementary  schools .394 

Combined  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  .434 

Six-year  high  schools    .398 

Additions   (all  types)  .464 

Vocational  ( auto )  school    .246 

Special  (crippled)  school 427 

Detailed  figures  on  all  school  building  operations  since  1920  are 
given  in  Table  76.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  cost  per  cubic 
foot  ranges  from  64.2  cents  for  the  new  Hughes  High  School  erected  in 
1924  to  24.6  cents  for  the  Automotive  Vocational  School  built  in  1929. 
The  lowest  price  among  the  regular  academic  schools  is  the  Mt.  Wash- 
ington Elementary  built  in  1933  at  a  cost  of  26.5  cents  per  cubic  foot.  This 
lower  price  no  doubt  is  largely  due  to  the  lower  building  costs  prevailing 
at  that  time.  The  table  also  shows  that  of  the  28  building  projects  com- 
pleted since  1920  only  two  have  been  contracted  for  during  the  period 
of  lower  building  costs  in  effect  since  1930. 

The  building  projects  undertaken  by  the  Cincinnati  School  District 
over  a  period  of  years  demonstrates  a  practice  prevalent  in  many  cities 
of  erecting  most  school  buildings  during  times  of  high  building  costs  and 
then  practically  stopping  the  building  programs  when  building  costs  arc 
low.  This  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  high  costs  usually  occur 
during  periods  of  prosperity  at  which  time  it  is  much  easier  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  voters  to  bond  issues.  When  depressions  occur  and 
prices  fall,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  approval  of  bond  issues.  Where  cities 
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Table  76 
Cost  of  Cincinnati  School  Buildings  Erected  Since  1920 


School 

Code 

Erected 

Total  Cost 

Including 
Mechanical 
Equipment 

Cost  per 
Cubic 
Foot 

Mt.  Washington 

Bond   Hill         

E 

E 

EJ 

JS 
ARE 
ARE 

V 

E 
EW 

E 

ARE 

AE 

JS 
AE 

Sp. 

AE 

ARE 

E 

E 
EJS 

E 

AE 

ARS 

AE 

ARE 

EJ 

E 

E 

1933 

1932 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930 

1930 

1929 

1928-29 

1928-29 

1928-29 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1927-28 

1927 

1926 

1925-26 

1925-26 

1925 

1925 

1924 

1924 

1924 

1923 

1923 

1921 

1920-22 

$    266,769 
338,166 
707,780 

1,370,167 
271,383 
309,920 
139,991 
339,114 
335,700 
674,979 
201,606 
195,577 

1,078,576 
150,516 
328,820 
228,920 
164,862 
504,212 
249,491 
508,805 
231,986 
190,554 
492,758 
67,602 
351,997 
860,168 
145,349 
455,869 

$  .265 
.272 

Oyler 

.401 

Walnut  Hills 

23rd  District 

Pleasant  Ridge 

Automotive  Voc. 

Sayler  Park 

Linwood 

Heberle 

Kennedy  Heights 

Kilgour 

.402 
.601 
.433 
.246 
.383 
.484 
.448 
.538 
.528 

Western   Hills 
Columbian 
Crippled 
Hyde  Park 
Garfield 

.383 
.567 
.427 
.432 
.341 

College  Hill 
Cheviot 
Hartwell 
Roosevelt    _ 
Avondale 

.404 
.393 
.423 
.589 
.448 

Hughes  (New)    . 

Fulton 

West  Oakley 
Stowe 

.642 
.425 
.314 
.464 

Kilgour 

.392 

Hoffman 

.453 

CODE: 


A~  Addition 
R — Remodeled 
Sp. — Special 


E — Elementary 

J — Junior  High  School 

S — Senior  High  School     V — Vocational 


depend  upon  bonds  to  finance  capital  outlay,  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  that  they  must  borrow  the  money  and  construct  their  buildings  at 
the  peak  prices,  thus  not  only  paying  a  higher  interest  rate  on  their  bonds 
but  securing  much  less  per  dollar  expended  for  building.  It  has  been  es- 
timated ( 1 )  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  this  practice  resulted  in  the 
payment  from  1915  to  1931  of  $252,140,103  for  school  buildings  which 
on  the  basis  of  building  costs  during  the  year  1915  would  have  cost 
only  $140,564,406.  These  figures  do  not  consider  the  higher  interest 
rates  on  school  bonds  during  this  period,  which  would  add  greatly  to 
the  total  cost  of  these  school  buildings.  Cities  large  enough  to  have  rela- 
tively constant  need  for  new  buildings  can  usually  find  it  much  better 
to  adopt  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  of  financing  capital  outlay  than  to  depend 
upon  the  periodic  issuance  of  bonds. 

( 1 )  Holy,  T.  C.  and  Arnold,  W.  E.  "School  Building  Expenditures  in  Relation  to 
School  Building  Costs."  American  School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  85,  No.  1,  July, 
1932. 
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Appraisal  of  Present  School  Plant 

During  the  year  1934-35  the  Cincinnati  School  district  operated  the 
following  units: 

Elementary  schools 65 

Junior  high  schools 6   (2) 

Six-year  high  schools 4 

Four-year  high  schools    2    (3) 

Vocational  high  schools 9    (4) 

Special  schools 5 

Total 9T 

All  of  these  buildings  were  visited  by  the  same  member  of  the  survey 
staff  and  rated  by  means  of  standard  score  cards  (5).  Results  are  pre- 
sented in  Tables  77  and  78  for  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  schools. 
The  score  cards  are  based  upon  a  maximum  score  of  1,000  points  for  a 
building  and  site  perfect  in  every  respect.  This  is  rarely  if  ever  attained. 
It  has  been  found  that  buildings  scoring  better  than  800  are  quite  satis- 
factory; those  given  a  rating  from  650  to  800  are  usually  good  buildings 
but  lacking  in  certain  needed  facilities.  Ordinarily  such  buildings  can  well 
continue  in  service  for  many  years  and  frequently  by  alterations  can  be 
greatly  improved.  Buildings  scoring  from  500  up  to  650  points  are  sub- 
ject to  considerable  question  as  to  their  adequacy.  In  some  cases  the  bet- 
ter of  this  group  can,  by  remodeling  and  other  improvements,  be  made 
to  render  satisfactory  service  for  a  number  of  years.  Buildings  scoring 
500  and  below  are  in  most  cases  so  inferior  as  to  justify  their  elimination 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Table  77 
Scores  Allotted  to  Cincinnati  Elementary  School  Buildings 


School 


Maximum  Score 


Total 
Score 


1,000        100 


Percent 

of  maxi 

mum 

score 


Mt.  Washington 
Bond  Hill 

Heberle 

Oyler    

College  Hill 
Sayler   Park  - 
23rd  District   - 

Kennedy  

Linwood 

Kilgour 

Hoffman 
Oakley   - 
Cheviot     


907 
903 
887 
864 
839 
822 
799 
786 
780 
779 
772 
760 
749 


91 
90 
89 
86 
84 
82 
80 
79 
78 
78 
77 
76 
75 


Site 


136 


Build- 
ings 


190 


Class- 
rooms 


290 


Special 
rooms 


245 


Service 
sys- 
tems 


139 


125 
120 
102 

96 
119 
112 

99 
118 

79 
102 
120 
104 
117 


183 

274 

192 

177 

279 

197 

175 

280 

195 

168 

268 

206 

167 

240 

196 

162 

258 

168 

152 

263 

168 

152 

247 

159 

150 

245 

181 

160 

261 

136 

157 

220 

165 

154 

220 

169 

162 

248 

103 

133 
130 
135 
126 
117 
122 
117 
110 
125 
120 
110 
113 
119 


Four  of  these  junior  high  schools  are  connected  with  elementary  schools. 
One  of  the  four-year  high  schools  (Hartwell)  is  operated  in  conection  with  an  8- 
grade  elementary  school. 
Housed  in  six  buildings. 
(5)   Holy,  T.  C.  and  Arnold,  W.  E.    'Score  Card  for  Evaluating  Junior  High  School 
Buildings."  "Score  Card  for  Evaluating  Elementary  School  Buildings."  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University,  1932. 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
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Table  77  (Continued) 


Pleasant  Ridge 

Westwood 

Hyde  Park 

Hartwell 

Highlands 

Kirby   Road 

Avondale 

Stowe 

Guilford 

Washburn    

Madisonville 

Carson    

Columbian    

Winton    Place 

Dyer 

Clifton 
Douglass 

Roosevelt 

Evanston    

Washington 

Sands    

Windsor 

Garfield    

Central  Fairmount 

Cummins    

McKinley 

Taft  . 
Whittier 

Peaslee 

North  Fairmount  - 

Sixth  District 

Lincoln 

Fulton 

Harrison 

Raschig 

North  Avondale 

Fairview 

Mary  Dill 

Horace  Mann 

Webster 

Riverside 

Morgan    

Mt.  Adams 

Vine   

Chase 

East  Oakley 

Jackson  

Mt.  Airy  . 

Sherman 

Twelfth  District  _  _ 

California 

Gilbert  Avenue  _  _ 

Median 


743 
734 
729 
728 
723 
711 
709 
702 
696 
696 
682 
680 
676 
672 
669 
663 
661 
638 
633 
630 
626 
619 
608 
603 
598 
588 
584 
559 
556 
525 
525 
507 
505 
502 
499 
496 
490 
490 
483 
482 
481 
479 
479 
446 
442 
439 
409 
396 
392 
392 
377 
321 


74 
73 
73 
73 
72 
71 
71 
70 
70 
70 
68 
68 
78 
67 
67 
66 
66 
64 
63 
63 
63 
62 
61 
60 
60 
59 
58 
56 
56 
53 
53 
51 
51 
50 
50 
50 
49 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
45 
44 
44 
41 
40 
39 
39 
38 
32 

63 


108 
103 
108 
104 
105 
110 
101 
64 
84 
81 
107 
95 
98 
94 
75 
112 
89 
72 
100 
76 
81 
82 
85 
94 
79 
75 
76 
80 
84 
67 
70 
68 
59 
79 
64 
97 
51 
96 
59 
59 
57 
24 
46 
48 
54 
85 
60 
86 
62 
45 
91 
87 


148 

141 

140 

139 

144 

139 

105 

140 

129 

136 

135 

137 

131 

135 

157 

135 

127 

123 

127 

107 

130 

122 

137 

126 

120 

128 

121 

107 

116 

102 

110 

113 

97 

118 

82 

96 

96 

87 

108 

105 

117 

96 

99 

85 

92 

91 

89 

67 

73 

65 

80 

52 


194 
222 
222 
228 
225 
217 
233 
234 
210 
223 
221 
204 
192 
189 
209 
205 
206 
228 
207 
212 
202 
197 
138 
196 
186 
207 
187 
184 
182 
200 
187 
169 
155 
151 
190 
185 
184 
156 
170 
159 
163 
184 
182 
173 
167 
178 
144 
174 
148 
144 
142 
107 


181 

157 

153 

150 

155 

141 

165 

163 

159 

147 

124 

134 

151 

137 

129 

110 

138 

106 

99 

134 

105 

126 

147 

86 

113 

96 

110 

103 

94 

77 

75 

66 

112 

73 

81 

38 

80 

86 

58 

70 

73 

85 

77 

56 

45 

22 

59 

14 

56 

89 

5 

28 


112 

111 

106 

107 

94 

104 

105 

121 

114 

109 

95 

110 

104 

117 

99 

101 

101 

109 

100 

101 

108 

92 

101 

101 

100 

82 

90 

85 

80 

79 

83 

91 

82 

81 

82 

80 

79 

65 

88 

89 

71 

90 

75 

84 

84 

63 

57 

55 

53 

49 

59 

47 
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Table  78 

Scores  Allotted  to  Cincinnati  High  School  and  Junior 
High  School  Buildings 


High  Schools 


Total 
Score 


o  a 

«3 .5 

u  x 

a,  2 


Maximum  score  11000   1100 


Walnut  Hills 
Western  Hills 

Withrow 

Hughes 

Woodward    _  _ 
Hartwell 


861 
852 
814 
736 
693 
634 


86 
85 
81 
74 
69 
63 


Median |             77.5 

Junior  High 
Schools 

Oyler 
Withrow   (1) 

Stowe 

Bloom 

Douglass 

Rothenberg    . 
Washington 


835 
711 
667 
662 
595 
577 
543 


84 
71 
67 
66 
60 
58 
54 


Median 


166.0 


Cfl 


C/3 

S 

G 
O 

t/j 

o 
o 

CO 

en 
c 
t3 

u  E 

CD     — 

CO     £ 

o  o 

"io  « 
c  £ 

3 

a  o 

w  o 

T3    O 

0Q 

<u 

w& 

Ooo 

<U 

enco 


120  I   158  I   167  I   171   I   153  I     92  I   139 


87 
109 
109 
93 
81 
91 


143 

146 

137 

130 

84 

135 

144 

134 

124 

77 

131 

121 

133 

129 

71 

124 

109 

125 

106 

63 

114 

105 

124 

102 

57 

115 

119 

88 

69 

45 

134 
129 
120 
116 
110 
107 


86 
97 
57 
63 
78 
43 
59 


137 

152 

133 

119  | 

81 

98 

115 

130 

104  | 

56 

117 

129 

107 

91    I 

47 

114 

128 

105 

82  | 

62 

105 

120 

82 

75  1 

42 

108 

125 

91 

61   I 

50 

88 

116 

84 

58  | 

40 

127 

111 

119 

108 

93 

99 

98 


(1)    Scored  separately  as  a  junior  high  school. 

Table  79  shows  the  distribution  of  total  scores  of  elementry,  junior, 
and  senior  high  schools.  Combination  units  such  as  elementary  and  junior 

Table  79 
Distribution  of  Total  Scores  of  Cincinnati  School  Buildings 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Elementary 

High  School 

Junior  High 

Score 

Buildings 

Buildings 

Buildings 

900-1,000 

2 

0 

0 

800-    899 

4 

3 

1 

700-    799 

15 

1 

1 

600-    699 

16 

2 

2 

500-    599 

10 

0 

3 

400-    499 

13 

0 

0 

300-    399 

5 

0 

0 

Total 

65 

6 

7 

Median  (1) 

637 

775 

660 

(1)   Calculated  from  ungrouped  scores. 
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high  are  scored  separately  as  the  building  requirements  are  not  the  same 
for  the  two  types.  Where  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  housed  in  one 
building,  no  effort  was  made  to  score  the  building  separately  for  the  two 
units.  Withrow  High  School,  in  which  there  is  a  separate  building  for 
the  junior  high  school,  was  scored  accordingly  as  a  junior  high  school 
and  a  senior  high  school. 

Procedures  Preliminary  to  Building  Construction 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  educational  side  to  the  planning  of 
school  buildings  is  quoted  as  follows: 

It  is  too  likely  to  be  assumed  that  architectural  questions  do  not 
concern  the  educator.  A  multitude  of  technical  details  must  of 
course  be  left  to  the  professional  building  expert.  But  there  is  an 
educational  side  to  many  an  architectural  problem  that  at  first 
glance  appears  to  lie  outside  the  realm  of  the  Superintendent's 
interest. 

The  error  most  likely  to  be  made  is  to  permit  the  building  scheme 
to  develop  first  from  the  architectural  point  of  view  and  then  to 
attempt  to  adapt  the  result  to  educational  requirements.  Instead 
the  superintendent  should  insist  that  there  is  only  one  motive 
for  the  work  of  the  draughtsman,  the  designer,  and  the  engineer: 
to  find  the  best  possible  solution  to  the  educational  problems  pre- 
sented. The  architectural  problem,  in  other  words,  is  to  express 
in  terms  of  concrete  materials  the  ideas  and  ideals  that  have 
arisen  out  of  the  study  of  the  educational  functions  that  this  new 
building  is  to  perform.  Even  the  exterior  design  should  have  a 
meaning  that  relates  itself  to  the  life  that  the  school  within  shall 
try  to  foster.  (6) 

In  general  the  more  important  steps  involved  in  the  erection  of  new 
school  buildings  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Formulation  of  needs. 

2.  Selection  of  architect. 

3.  Preparation  of  plans  and  specifications. 

4.  Advertising  for  and  receiving  bids. 

5.  Acceptance  of  bids. 

6.  Construction. 

7.  Acceptance  of  building. 

Formulation  of  Needs — In  each  of  the  above  steps  there  are,  of 
course,  many  separate  activities,  involved  too  numerous  to  list.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  one  as  being  more  important  than  the 
others,  yet  from  the  educational  standpoint  the  first  of  the  above  list  is 
very  essential  and  requires  much  study  and  a  high  degree  of  expert 
knowledge.   It  includes  consideration  of  the  need  and  location  of  new 

(6)   National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Thirty-third  Yearbook,  "The  Plan- 
ning and  Construction  of  School  Buildings,''  Part  I,  p.  112. 
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buildings;  site  requirements;  the  translation  of  the  curricular  and  social 
needs  of  child  and  community  into  numbers,  sizes,  types,  and  location  of 
rooms;  and  the  development  of  standards  for  permanent  and  movable 
educational  equipment. 

It  has  become  a  common  practice  for  the  larger  cities  to  maintain 
in  the  school  organization  a  division  charged  with  the  definite  responsi- 
bilities incident  to  all  phases  of  planning  the  future  building  program. 
Cincinnati  has  under  the  Business  Department  a  division  of  housing,  the 
duties  of  which  are,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Business  Manager, 
as  follows: 

The  division  of  housing  takes  care  of  all  maintenance  and  re- 
habilitation of  buildings.  The  work  is  built  up  for  the  repair  gang 
and  distributed  to  the  gang  foreman  daily.  The  work  sheets 
covering  the  repair  jobs  are  figured  as  to  labor  and  material  and 
a  record  is  kept  of  all  jobs  completed.  The  operation  and  rehabil- 
itation and  maintenance  budgets  are  also  prepared  by  this  divi- 
sion, both  personnel  and  other  than  personnel.  The  employing  of 
janitors  and  the  preparation  of  the  janitorial  and  workmen's 
payrolls  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Housing  Division. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  division  of  housing  as  it 
now  functions  in  Cincinnati  has  no  responsibility  so  far  as  determining 
school  building  needs  and  the  actual  planinng  of  these  needed  facilities 
are  concerned,  its  activity  being  confined  entirely  to  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  rehabilitation. 

Cincinnati  has  developed  no  long-range  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  school  plant.  School  sites  are  not  as  a  rule  purchased  until  the  time  of 
building,  resulting,  as  it  invariably  does,  in  smaller,  less  desirable  and 
more  expensive  sites.  The  formulation  of  educational  needs  has  been 
largely  postponed  until  just  before  the  drawing  of  plans  and  is  carried 
on  by  the  Superintendent,  Business  Manager,  and  school  principal,  with 
occasional  conferences  with  a  committee  of  principals  or  teachers.  While 
no  objection  could  be  made  to  this  method  in  itself,  it  is  open  to  criticism 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  consideration 
is  too  much  restricted  to  a  single  building  without  sufficient  consideration 
to  the  place  of  any  single  building  in  an  ultimate  scheme.  It  also  lacks 
the  advantage  which  comes  from  having  the  responsibility  for  this  whole 
problem  of  school  house  planning  definitely  fixed  in  personnel  trained  in 
this  highly  technical  field. 

Architectural  Service — The  quality  of  architectural  service  is  a  vital 
factor  in  securing  adequate  and  efficient  school  buildings  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  As  in  any  profession,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  ability  and  service 
rendered  by  individual  architects  or  architectural  firms.  Likewise  there  is 
specialization  in  architecture  just  as  in  other  professions.  The  designing 
of  satisfactory  school  buildings  is  a  specialty  requiring  ability,  training, 
and  experience. 

Thus  the  selection  of  architects  to  prepare  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions  for  school  buildings  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  any  build- 
ing program.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  practice  among  American  cities 
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in  methods  of  securing  architectural  service.  In  general,  in  those  cities 
which  do  not  maintain  their  own  architectural  departments,  the  selection 
is  usually  by  competition  or  by  direct  selection  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, professional  standing,  and  ability  and  equipment  for  rendering 
service. 

This  latter  method  has  been  the  practice  in  Cincinnati.  Of  twenty- 
eight  building  projects  since  1920,  twelve  different  architects  or  architec- 
tural firms  have  been  employed.  One  firm  was  commissioned  for  seven 
projects,  another  for  six,  two  for  three  each,  one  for  two,  and  seven 
architects  have  had  one  commission  each.  This  service  for  recent  build- 
ings has  been  secured  for  three  percent  of  total  cost,  the  Board  of  Edur 
cation  furnishing  the  supervision  of  construction. 

The  contracts  as  drawn  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
architect  are  exceedingly  brief  and  general  in  statement  of  obligations. 
In  a  recent  study  (7)  of  the  form  of  such  contracts  among  74  cities  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  found  that  nineteen  used  the  form  recommended 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  thirty-three  have  developed 
their  own  standard  forms,  and  fifteen  cities,  including  Cincinnati,  have 
no  standardized  forms. 

Selection  and  Purchase  of  School  Sites — The  importance  of  fore- 
seeing the  proper  location  of  sites  for  school  buildings  has  been  pointed 
out.  Cincinnati  has  not,  in  general,  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  best 
types  of  sites  for  its  school  buildings.  There  are  several  notable  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  sites  of  Western  Hills  and  Withrow  High  Schools  and 
of  the  new  Mt.  Washington  Elementary  School.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  minimum  size  of  sites  for  elementary  schools  is  not  less  than  five 
acres  and  preferably  eight  or  ten  acres,  for  junior  high  schools  not  less 
than  ten  acres,  and  for  senior  high  schools  fifteen  acres.  A  distribution 
of  the  sizes  of  sites  of  Cincinnati  elementary  schools  is  presented  in  Table 
80.  Eighteen  of  these  65  elementary  schools  have  less  than  one  acre,  35 
have  less  than  2  acres,  and  only  9  have  as  much  as  5  acres.  Of  these 
9  at  least  three  are  located  on  land  which  is  of  little  use  due  to  steep 
hillsides. 

The  total  areas  included  in  the  sites  of  Cincinnati  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  are: 

School  Number  of  Acres 

Bloom 1.58 

Douglass  0.96 

Hartwell    5.135 

Hughes    4.112 

Oyler 1 .30 

Rothenberg   0.881 

Stowe    1.00 

Walnut   Hills 24.35 

Washington    1.225 

Western    Hills       27.98 

Withrow 29. 1 

Woodward 2.122 

Median 1.44  acres 

(7)  Ibid.  pp.  221-222. 
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There  are,  of  course,  many  factors  in  a  desirable  school  site  other 
than  that  of  size.  Contour,  accessibility,  environment,  and  location  in  re- 
spect to  the  district  served  are  quite  important.  Central  Fairmount  may 
be  used  as  an  example  of  a  relatively  large  site  which  has  little  value  as 
far  as  utilization  for  playground  purposes  is  concerned.  This  site  has 
approximately  six  acres  of  which  only  one  is  usable  as  a  school  play- 
ground. 

Table  80 

A  Distribution  of  Sizes  of  Cincinnati  Elementary  School 
Sites  in  Acres 


Acres 

Number  of  Schools 

0-0.9 

18 

1-1.9 

17 

2-2.9 

11 

3-3.9 

6 

4-4.9 

4 

5-5.9 

7 

6-6.9 

0 

7-7.9 

1 

8-8.9 

0 

9-9.9 

1 

10-10.9 

0 

Total 

65 

Median 

1.79 

The  Roosevelt  school  represents  the  unfortunate  situation  of  a  relatively 
new  school,  costing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  placed  on  a  very 
small  site  located  on  a  steep  hillside  with  little  possibility  of  future  ex- 
pansion. 

The  site  of  each  elementary  school  in  Cincinnati  was  scored  on  the 
basis  of  accessibility,  environment,  size,  form,  nature  of  soil,  arrange- 
ment of  space,  landscaping,  and  general  suitability  for  construction.  From 
Table  77  it  may  be  found  that  the  median  score  for  all  sites,  based  on  a 
possible  maximum  score  of  136,  is  85. 

The  data  given  in  Table  81  present  the  most  serious  inadequacies 
from  the  standpoint  of  size  and  make  specific  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditions. Since  all  are  urgent,  no  order  of  preference  is  set  up. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  Cincinnati  is  considerably  handi- 
capped in  the  matter  of  finding  suitable  locations  for  schools  due  to  the 
rugged  topography  of  much  of  the  city  area.  In  some  sections  it  would 
be  physically  impossible  to  find  a  plot  of  ground  which  would  meet  the 
best  standards.  However,  with  the  trend  of  population  outward  toward 
the  more  open  and  level  territory,  the  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
this  matter  is  presented  for  the  future. 
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Table  81 
Data  on  Certain  School  Sites 


School 


Present 
Play  Area 
per  Pupil 
in  Sq.  Ft. 


Recommended  Additions 


Avondale 

Clifton 
College  Hill 

Columbian  _ 
Mary  Dill 

Douglass    

Dyer 

Hartwell 

Heberle    

Kennedy  

Kilgour 

Kirby  Road    . 
Madisonville 

McKinley  __. 
Oyler    


Pleasant  Ridge 

Sands   

Stowe 

23rd  District  _ 
West  Oakley 

Bloom 

Hughes 


Two  adjoining  lots  to  west  on  Rockdale 
Avenue. 

2  to  5  acres  to  north  and  west. 

Lot  on  Llanfair  Street  at  S.W.  corner  of  pres- 
ent site. 

Lot  at  S.W.  corner  of  present  site.  ( 1 ) 

1  or  more  acres. 
Rest  of  block. 
Rest  of  block.    * 

2  or  more  acres. 
Rest  of  block  to  west. 

2  acres. 

Lot  to  north. 

One  acre  to  north. 

Close  Ward  Street  and  purchase  lots  on  W. 

side  to  railroad. 
Rest  of  block. 
Expand  to  west  between  Hatmaker  and  Staeb- 

ler  Streets. 

3  or  4  acres. 
Rest  of  block 

Rest  of  block  east  to  Mound  Street. 
Rest  of  block  south  to  Daniels  Street. 
Additional  frontage  on  Madison  Road. 
Lots  west  on  Dayton  Street. 
Rest  of  block  to  Straight  Street. 


( 1 )   Space  across  School  Street  might  be  considered  with  possible  vacation  of  the 
street. 


There  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  contention  that  it  is  good 
business  for  a  board  of  education  to  purchase  school  sites  well  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  need.  The  experience  of  numerous  cities  can  be  cited  as 
examples.  For  example,  Minneapolis  made  estimated  savings,  resulting 
from  a  program  of  buying  school  sites  in  advance,  of  $1,421,736  on  twenty 
sites.  Also,  a  study  of  the  cost  of  school  sites  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  over 
a  20-year  period  showed  that  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  sites  in  partially 
developed  territory  was  $5,700,  while  in  territory  completely  developed 
it  was  $21,000  or  nearly  four  times  as  much.  Not  only  can  land  be  pur- 
chased much  more  cheaply  but  it  is  usually  possible  to  secure  better  and 
larger  locations.  The  argument  is  sometimes  raised  that  the  loss  of  taxes 
to  the  schools  is  great  when  land  is  purchased  and  unused  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  general  experience  is  that  increased  values  greatly  offset 
this  loss.  At  the  present  time  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  owns 
only  two  unused  sites,  both  of  which  are  locations  of  abandoned  schools. 
No  sites  intended  for  future  buildings  are  now  owned. 
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It  has  been  the  general  practice  in  Cincinnati  to  avoid  acquiring 
sites  by  condemnation  proceedings  wherever  possible.  This  has  advan- 
tages from  the  standpoint  of  reducing  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
persons  who  might  have  been  forced  to  sell  under  condemnation  proceed- 
ings at  less  than  the  asked  price.  In  the  recent  survey  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  however,  this  matter  was  given  consideration  and  the  recommen- 
dation was  made  that  the  practice  prevailing  in  Chicago  of  purchasing 
all  school  sites  by  condemnation  be  continued.  It  is  suggested  that  Cin- 
cinnati should  continue  the  policy  of  outright  purchase  only  when  land 
can  be  secured  in  that  way  at  no  greater  cost  than  by  condemnation. 
In  other  words,  the  Board  of  Education  should  resort  to  condemnation 
when  necessary  to  secure  needed  land  at  a  fair  price. 

Utilization  of  School  Buildings 

A  study  was  made  of  the  utilization  of  the  academic  class-rooms, 
special  class-rooms,  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  and  lunch-rooms  in  each 
of  the  regular  school  buildings  of  Cincinnati.  Calculations  were  made  of 
the  percentages  of  both  room  utilization  and  of  pupil  station  utilization. 
The  first  is  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  rooms  available  for  all 
periods  of  the  school  day  which  are  actually  used.  For  example,  a  build- 
ing having  twenty  academic  classrooms  operates  on  an  8-period  day  5 
days  per  week.  Thus  each  room  is  available  40  periods  per  week  and  all 
20  rooms  are  available  for  a  total  of  800  periods  per  week.  Assuming  that 
only  600  periods  are  actually  used,  the  academic  room  utilization  would 
in  this  case  be  75  percent.  The  second  measure,  that  of  pupil  station  utili- 
zation, is  found  by  determining  the  total  number  of  pupil  stations  which 
are  available  for  use  for  all  periods  and  dividing  this  into  the  total  number 
regularly  used.  A  pupil-station  is  defined  as  any  seat,  machine,  space  at 
a  table,  or  proportion  of  space  on  a  floor  to  which  a  pupil  may  be  as- 
signed for  any  period  or  part  of  a  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  hundred  percent  utilization  is  practically  im- 
possible in  normal  circumstances,  especially  in  high  schools  where  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  class  schedule  which  would  fill  every  seat  in  every 
room  during  every  period.  In  high  schools  a  room  utilization  of  seventy- 
five  percent  for  academic  class-rooms,  sixty  percent  for  special  class- 
rooms, sixty  percent  for  the  gymnasiums,  forty-five  percent  for  auditorium 
and  twenty  percent  for  the  lunch-room  is  considered  high.  In  high 
schools  a  pupil-station  utilization  for  academic  class-rooms  of  sixty  per- 
cent is  high,  while  special  class-rooms  usually  have  a  slightly  lower  pupil- 
station  utilization. 

Elementary  schools  usually  maintain  higher  percentages  of  utiliza- 
tion for  both  rooms  and  pupil  stations.  This  is  due  to  much  simpler  prob- 
lems of  scheduling.  A  room  utilization  of  ninety  percent  and  a  pupil- 
station  utilization  of  seventy-five  percent  would  generally  be  considered 
as  satisfactory. 

Crowded  schools  may  in  some  cases  show  percentages  of  utilization 
exceeding  one  hundred.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more  pupils 
are  being  accommodated  than  the  capacity  of  the  building  normally  pro- 
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vides  and  that  the  surplus  number  of  pupils  is  in  temporary  portables 
or  in  temporary  seats  in  regular  rooms. 

Because  of  the  space  required  for  these  data,  only  two  items  are 
presented  for  the  elementary  schools,  namely,  the  percentages  of  room 
and  station  utilization  for  the  academic  class-rooms.  These  percentages 
are  given  in  Table  82,  arranged  in  descending  order.  The  average  class- 
room utilization  for  Cincinnati  elementary  schools  is  exactly  ninety  per- 
cent while  the  average  pupil  station  utilization  of  classrooms  is  79.6  per- 
cent. Both  these  figures  represent  very  efficient  utilization  of  space.  The 
schools  which  have  room  utilization  of  100  percent  or  more  may  be  seen 
from  Table  82. 

Table  82 

Utilization  of  Academic  Classrooms  in  Elementary  School 
Buildings  in  Cincinnati  as  of  November,  1934 


School 


Gilbert  Avenue 
Jackson 

Mary  Dill 

Madisonville- 

Main 

Evanston 

McKinley 

Avondale 

Hartwell    

Washington 

Windsor 

Clifton 

College  Hill  __ 

Dyer 

Fairview    

Peaslee     

Roosevelt 

Sherman    

Sixth  District  _ 

Vine 

Washburn 

Mt.   Adams  __ 

Cummins 

Riverside 

Douglass 

Carson 

Stowe 

Webster 

Kilgour 

Sands  

Garfield 

Cheviot    

Highlands 

Chase 


Percent  of  Utilization 


Room 


200.0 
168.2 
151.3 

136.8 

120.0 

120.0 

115.2 

114.9 

106.3 

106.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.4 

99.2 

99.0 

98.9 

98.8 

98.6 

97.7 

97.2 

97.1 

97.0 

96.3 

95.5 

95.0 

94.1 


Pupil 
Station 


240.0 
149.2 
141.5 

105.6 

108.7 
115.2 
109.6 
92.9 
90.0 
96.3 
82.7 
90.0 
100.1 
85.1 
94.9 
98.1 
89.7 
92.5 
95.1 
94.7 
84.0 
77.4 
76.0 
78.7 
85.6 
99.8 
90.5 
98.6 
94.1 
86.4 
79.2 
94.7 
85.2 


Schc 


Guilford 

Whittier    

Hoffman 

Kirby  Road 

Fulton    

[Morgan    

[Columbian 

[Bond  Hill  ___. 
jNorth  Avondale 
23rd  District 

[Kennedy    

(Lincoln 

[North  Fairmont 

Central 

Linwood    

Hyde  Park  _ 
Madisonville  7-8 
12th  District  ._. 

Oakley 

Taft    

Heberle    

Raschig    

'Saylor   Park 

Harrison    

Oyler 

Westwood 

East  Oakley 

Pleasant  Ridge  . 

California    

Winton  Place 
Mt.  Washington 
Horace  Mann  _ 
Mt.   Airy  _ 


Percent  of  Utilization 


Roor 


Pupil 
Station 


94.1 

94.1 

93.8 

92.3 

92.4 

92.2 

92.1 

92.0 

91.7 

91.6 

91.0 

90.3 

92.2 

88.5 

88.2 

88.0 

87.5 

87.5 

87.4 

87.4 

87.2 

86.5 

85.7 

83.8 

83.3 

81.1 

80.0 

75.7 

75.0 

72.7 

62.7 

52.3 

50.0 


77.8 
76.7 
76.1 
77.8 
84.6 
92.2 
81.5 
90.6 
90.7 
98.4 
93.3 
88.2 
76.6 
83.2 
76.2 
76.4 
59.9 
87.4 
63.5 
67.9 
90.2 
87.7 
85.7 
59.6 
69.6 
70.5 
76.0 
62.9 
75.2 
57.5 
51.6 
32.6 
25.0 
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Table  83  shows  the  utilization  of  various  types  of  facilities  in  the 
Cincinnati  high  schools  both  room  and  pupil  station.  It  also  shows 
how  the  Cincinnati  schools  compare  with  the  average  of  10  high  schools 
in  other  cities  which  were  considered  overcrowded.  Western  Hills,  where 
the  over-crowding  is  most  pronounced,  has  cared  for  this  overflow  by  us- 
ing twelve  rooms  in  portable  buildings  and  by  overcrowding  all  the  other 
rooms.  On  the  basis  of  room  and  station  use  of  the  academic  and  special 
class-rooms,  which  furnish  the  best  indices  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
buildings  are  being  used,  it  will  be  observed  that  Western  Hills  is  the 
most  congested  and  Walnut  Hills  the  least  congested.  In  the  light  of 
commonly  accepted  standards  for  high  school  use,  the  Cincinnati  high 
schools  are  crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  relief  is  urgently  needed. 

Table  83 

Comparative  Data  of  Utilization  of  Cincinnati 
High  School  Buildings  as  of  November,  1934 


Rooms 

Percent  Room  Utilization 

Percent 
Pupil  Station  Utilization 

oo 

~ 

t/3 

- 

00 

53 

T3 
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8 

f, 

-a 

X 

O 

o 

VI 

t/5 
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a 

u 

g 

f* 

G 
u 

!* 

u 

O 

c 

J3 

O 

(J 

i-H 

J3 

w 

c 

J3 

o 

Cu 

J3 

CO 

a 

D3 

0 

<a 

^ 

a 

CO 

03 

0 

cu 

.^1 

G 

C/3 

£ 

3 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4) 

£ 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4J 

H 

Academic  Classrooms 
Special   Classrooms  _ 

All   Classrooms    

Auditorium    

Gymnasium 

Lunchroom    

Library    


80 

82 

82 

131 

90 

82 

66 

77 

79 

123 

64 

67 

77 

86 

87 

92 

51 

47 

73 

66 

60 

67 

75 

80 

84 

109 

91 

79 

56 

75 

73 

91 

66 

3 

5 

21 

67 

17 

42 

1 

43 

2 

9 

1 

63 

81 

100 

100 

87 

71 

30 

38 

73 

95 

36 

28 

25 

(2) 

100 

26 

40 

1   14 

65 

(2) 

22 

10 

114 

88 

100 

100 

100 

(2) 

83 

46 

39 

86 

95 

63 
55 
61 
11 
77 
31 
69 


(1)  Average  for  10  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  more  than  100  which  were  con- 
sidered to  be  crowded.  These  data  taken  from  study  made  by  E.  L.  Morphet, 
entitled  "Measurement  and  Interpretation  of  School  Building  Utilization." 

(2)  No  data. 


Residential  Distribution  of  Pupils 

The  residential  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Grades  1-6,  7-9, 
10-12,  and  in  vocational  schools  in  Cincinnati  during  the  spring  of  1934 
is  shown  in  Figures  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XIII.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school  pupils  are  thickly  concentrated  in  the 
Basin  area  while  the  high  school  population  is  much  more  evenly  distrib- 
uted. This  indicates  that  proportionately  the  Basin  district  does  not  fur- 
nish many  pupils  to  the  senior  high  schools.  However,  the  number  of 
pupils  from  this  area  attending  junior  high  schools  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  the  elementary  school  attendance.  The  conclusion  is  that  chil- 
dren in  the  Basin  area  tend  to  drop  out  of  school  during  or  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  high  school  course.  Figure  XIII  also  indicates  that  this  area  does 
not  contribute  its  relative  proportion  of  pupils  to  the  vocational  schools. 
While  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  definitely  known,  the  condition  may  be 
due  to  an  excessive  amount  of  retardation  in  this  area,  with  the  result 


1  AVONDALE 

2  AVONDALE.NTH 
J  BOND  HILL 

4  CALIFORNIA 

5  CARSON 
fc  CHASE 

7  CHEVIOT 

8  CLIFTON 

9  COLLEGE  HILL 

10  COLUMBIAN 

11  CUMMINS 

12  DILL.MARY 

13  DOUGLASS 

14  DOUGLASS  ANNEX  13 

15  DYER  34 
l(,  EVANSTON  35 
17  FAIRMOUNT.CENl.  36 

16  FAIRMOUNT.N7H  37 
19  fAIRVIEW 


FULTON 

GARFIELD 

GUILFORD 

HARRISON 

HARTWELL 

HE8ERLE 


INDEX    TO   SCH< 

39  Mr  ADAMS 

40  Mr  AIRY 

41  Mr.  WASHINGTON 

42  OAKLEY 

43  OAKLEY.  EAST 

44  OYLER 
HIGHLANDS  45  PEASLEE 
HOFFMAN      46  PLEASANT  RIDGE 
HYDE  PARK  47  RASCHIG 
JACKSON      48  RIVERSIDE 
KENNEDY      41  ROOSEVELT 
KILGOUR 
KIRBY 
LINCOLN 
LINWOOD 
MADISONVILLE 
MANN 
Mc  KIN  LEY 

ORGAN 


US 

50  ROTHENBERG 

51  SANDS 

52  SAYLER  PARK 

53  SHERMAN 

54  6th  DISTRICT 

55  STOWE 
56TAFT 

57  I2tm  DISTRICT 


58  23«o  DISTRICT 

59  VINE  ST. 

60  WASHBURN 

61  WASHINGTON 

62  WEBSTER 

63  WESTWOOD 

64  WHITHER 

65  WINDSOR 

66  WINTON 


NOTE- 
ONE  DOT  REPRESENTS  FIVE  PUPILS 
CINCINNATI    SCHOOL  DISTRICT__ 

BOUNDARY   SHOWN  THUS  ' 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY  SHOWN  THUS-  f 
PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC  AREAS -(Q 


Figure  X 


Figure  XI 


Figure  XII 


Figure  XIII 
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that  the  majority  of  pupils  drop  out  of  school  on  attaining  the  compulsory- 
attendance  age  limit.  These  figures,  showing  where  the  pupils  now  in 
school  live,  are  used  in  determining  the  size  and  location  of  the  buildings 
later  recommended. 

Figure  XIV  has  been  prepared  showing  the  location  of  all  elementary 
schools,  with  a  circle  of  one-half  mile  radius  surrounding  each  one.  This 
is  the  commonly  accepted  standard  on  the  area  and  district  which  an 
elementary  school  should  serve.  The  large  amount  of  overlapping  in  the 
Basin  district  is  due  to  the  density  of  population  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  schools  are  relatively  small. 

Size  of  School  Units 

From  Table  84  it  will  be  noted  that  the  median  average  daily  mem- 
bership of  the  elementary  schools  in  Cincinnati  is  598.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  isolated  sections  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  maintain  relatively  small 
schools.  No  absolute  figure  for  the  most  economical  size  of  school  can  be 
set  up,  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  schools  of  less  than  500  pupils 
are  more  expensive  per  capita  than  larger  schools.  In  some  studies  of  this 
question  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  an  enrollment  of  800  or  more 
represents  the  most  economical  size. 

Table  84 

Distribution  Showing  Size  of  Cincinnati  Elementary  Schools 
According  to  1933-34  Average  Daily  Membership 


Average  Daily  Membership 

Number  of  Schools 

1,600-1,699 

1 

1,500-1,599 

1 

1,400-1,499 

2 

1,300-1,399 

1 

1,200-1,299 

1 

1,100-1,199 

1 

1,000-1,099 

3 

900-999 

0 

800-899 

3 

700-799 

6 

600-699 

13 

500-599 

11 

400-499 

7 

300-399 

6 

200-299 

5 

100-199 

2 

0-99 

2 

Total 

65 

Median 

598 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  accounting  system  used  by  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education  does  not  allocate  costs  by  schools,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  secure  figures  bearing  upon  this.  However,  figures  have  been 
secured  on  the  cost  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  instruction  by  schools 
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for  the  year  1933-34.  The  total  of  these  three  items  has  been  divided 
by  the  average  daily  membership  of  each  elementary  school.  The  median 
thus  found  is  $88.75  for  all  schools.  In  order  to  get  some  information  as 
to  the  relative  costs  of  large  and  small  schools,  the  median  was  found 
for  elementary  schools  with  an  average  daily  membership  of  less  than  400 
and  for  schools  of  more  than  800.  The  per  capita  cost  for  the  smaller 
schools  is  $96.25  and  for  the  larger  ones  $86.25.  The  difference  is  ex- 
actly $10.00  per  pupil.  It  was  estimated  that  if  all  elementary  pupils  were 
housed  in  units  of  800  or  more,  the  total  annual  saving  on  operation, 
maintenance,  and  instruction  costs  would  amount  to  approximately 
$98,000. 

Financing  Capital  Outlay 

In  Chapter  24  are  tables  showing  expenditures  for  capital  outlay 
in  Cincinnati  by  years  since  1923,  as  well  as  the  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  in  Cincinnati  in  1933-34  as  compared  with  other  cities.  In  this 
Chapter,  therefore,  consideration  is  limited  to  a  brief  discussion  looking 
toward  the  method  of  financing  future  expenditures  for  capital  outlay. 

As  previously  stated,  Cincinnati  has  followed  the  policy  of  financing 
capital  outlay  almost  exclusively  through  the  sale  of  bonds.  In  order  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  this  policy  increases  the  cost,  a  study  was 
made  of  the  interest  payments  required  for  the  bonds  issued  between 
1921  and  1934.  These  amounted  to  $13,800,000,  on  which  interest  charges 
until  maturity  will  amount  to  $7,883,937.  Thus  for  each  dollar  realized 
from  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  interest  costs  until  maturity  amount  to  fifty- 
seven  cents.  These  interest  charges  are  relatively  low  in  Cincinnati  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  financial  condition  of  the  school  district  and  because 
no  bonds  have  been  refunded.  Furthermore,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
bonds  are  serial,  and  according  to  Ohio  law  must  be  paid  in  approxi- 
mately equal  installments  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  20  years. 

Among  larger  cities  which  have  a  relatively  continuous  building 
program,  the  practice  of  financing  this  program  in  part  at  least  from 
current  revenues  rather  than  by  means  of  bond  issues  is  becoming  more 
common.  Capital  outlay  allowances  are  either  made  a  regular  part  of  the 
annual  budget  or  else  are  provided  by  a  special  annual  tax  levy.  The 
latter  method  has  been  adopted  by  Cleveland,  which  in  1924  approved 
by  a  two  to  one  vote  an  additional  tax  levy  for  five  years  graduated 
from  1/10  mill  in  1925  and  1926  to  5/10  mill  in  1929,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  school  buildings.  Again,  in  1930,  the  voters  approved  by 
a  two  and  one-half  to  one  vote  the  continuance  of  a  5/10  mill  tax  for 
five  years  for  this  purpose.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  capital  outlay  expendi- 
tures for  the  period  1915  to  1932  inclusive  amounted  to  $171,000,000, 
and  the  entire  sum  was  raised  by  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  (8).  In  fact,  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  total  school  bonds  outstanding  amounted  to 
$43,500.  Heavy  debt  service  charges  cannot  therefore  be  listed  as  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Chicago 
schools.  Also,  the  St.  Louis  School  District  issued  no  bonds  between  1919 
and  1934,  although  during  that  period  capital  outlay  expenditures  amount- 

(8)   Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Schools  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Vol.  I,  p.  139. 
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ing  to  approximately  eighteen  million  dollars  were  made  from  current 
revenue. 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School  Buildings 

It  has  previously  been  stated  that  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  all  school  buildings  is  administered  by  the  division  of  housing  in  the 
Business  Department.  This  division  has  the  responsibility  for  employing 
janitors,  engineers,  firemen,  and  power  plant  helpers.  It  handles  all  re- 
quests for  repairs  as  they  come  in  and  assigns  these  jobs  to  the  proper 
repair  foreman.  It  also  keeps  records  of  the  costs  for  labor  and  material 
for  each  repair  job.  The  budget  for  operation  and  maintenance  is  pre- 
pared by  this  division. 

The  janitorial  work  in  the  schools  is  supervised  by  three  cleaning 
inspectors,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  three  city  districts 
These  inspectors  inspect  the  work  of  the  janitors  and  give  instructions 
as  they  may  determine.  There  is  no  written  manual  as  to  the  duties  of 
janitors  nor  are  there  uniform  regulations  governing  their  work.  It  is 
left  to  the  inspectors  to  give  instructions  in  individual  cases  as  they  may 
think  necessary.  Each  building  is  in  charge  of  a  janitor  or  custodian  to 
whom  all  directions  and  orders  are  given  verbally  on  how  the  buildings 
and  grounds  are  to  be  kept.  The  custodian  is  held  responsible  for  the 
conditions  of  the  building. 

While  all  employees  under  the  housing  division  are  under  civil 
service,  there  is  no  civil  service  examination  as  such.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  Business  Manager,  "men  and  women  interested  in  se- 
curing janitorial  work  are  interviewed  and  if  found  to  be  of  good  char- 
acter and  capable  of  performing  the  work  given  them,  their  applications 
are  placed  in  the  eligible  file."  There  is  no  formal  course  of  training  for 
janitors  nor  is  there  any  objective  form  of  rating  their  work,  this  being 
left  to  the  general  evaluation  of  the  district  inspector. 

Table  85  gives  the  classification  and  wage  scale  for  janitors,  en- 
gineers, and  helpers.  While  figures  are  not  available  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  square  feet  of  floor  area  per  janitor,  examination  of  this  table 
would  indicate  a  satisfactory  ratio.  There  are  many  factors  other  than 
the  single  one  of  floor  area  which  determine  the  janitorial  load,  such  as 
condition  of  the  building,  type  of  floors,  cleaning  facilities,  location  of 
the  building,  kind  of  school,  type  of  furniture  and  other  such  conditions. 
However,  the  floor  area  per  janitor  as  indicated  in  Table  85  compares 
favorably  with  the  usual  averages. 

Table  85 

Classification  and  Wage  Scale  for  School 
Janitorial  and  Heating  Service 

A.     Supervisors  or  Inspectors  of  School  Basic  Rate  per  Day 

Cleaning 

(One  for  each  of  three  city  districts) 
School  cleaning  supervision  $7.00;   $7.30;   $7.60;   $7.90 
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Table  85  (Continued) 

A.     Supervisors  or  Inspectors  of  School 
Cleaning 

(One  for  each  of  three  city  districts) 

Class  "A" 

(2,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  area 
and  over)  11  to  14  janitors  to  each 
building. 

Head  school  janitor 

Assistant  to  head  janitor 

School  janitor  ( Assistants ) 

School  janitress    

Class  "B" 

(75.000  to  150,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area)  4  to  5  janitors  to  each  building. 
School  janitor  and  janitress  in  charge 

School  janitor  ( Assistant ) 

School  janitress 

Class  "CT 

(45,000  to  75,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area)  2  to  5  janitors  to  each  building. 
School  janitor  and  janitress  in  charge 
School  janitor  (Assistant)  _ 
School  janitress 

Class  "D" 

(20,000  to  45,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area)  2  to  4  janitors  to  each  building. 
School  janitor  and  janitress  in  charge 

School  janitor  (Assistant) 

School  janitress 

Class  "E" 

(Less  than  20,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area)  1  to  2  janitors  to  each  building. 

School  janitor  in  charge 

School  janitor  (Assistant)  _ 

School  janitress        

Class  "F" 

School  janitress  in  charge 

B.     Engineers,  Licensed  Firemen  and  Power 
Plant  Helpers 
Class  "1":  Five  boiler  or  equivalent  size 

plant. 

Chief  school  building  engineman 

Power  plant  helpers 

Power  plant  laborers    

Class  "2":  Three  boiler  plant 

Senior  school  building  engineman 

Class  "3":  Two  boiler  plant 

Junior  school  building  engineman 

Class  "4": 

Steam  fireman 


Basic  Rate  per  Day 


6.00 

6.30 

6.60 

6.90 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

2.70 

2.90 

3.10 

3.30 

5.00; 

5.20; 

5.40; 

5.60 

3.50; 

3.70; 

3.90; 

4.10 

2.70; 

2.90; 

3.10; 

3.30 

4.50; 

4.70; 

4.90; 

5.10 

3.50; 

3.70; 

3.90; 

4.10 

2.70; 

2.90; 

3.10; 

3.30 

4.20; 

4.40; 

4.60; 

4.80 

3.50; 

3.70; 

3.90; 

4.10 

2.70; 

2.90; 

3.10; 

3.30 

3.80; 

4.00; 

4.20; 

4.40 

3.50; 

3.70; 

3.90; 

4.10 

2.70; 

2.90; 

3.10; 

3.30 

2.70;     2.90;     3.10;     3.30 


8.40; 

8.70; 

9.00; 

9.30 

4.80; 

5.20; 

5.40; 

5.40 

3.50; 

3.70; 

3.90; 

3.90 

7.10;  7.40;  7.70;  8.00 
6.50;  6.70;  6.90;  7.10 
5.00;     5.20;     5.50;     5.70 
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Large  school  systems  such  as  that  of  Cincinnati  usually  provide  a 
complete  manual  of  rules  and  regulations  for  janitorial  and  engineering 
service  as  well  as  courses  of  training  for  these  employees.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  detailed  organization  of  the  service  has  distinct  ad- 
vantages, yet  with  no  such  detailed  provisions  the  school  buildings  of 
Cincinnati  are  in  good  condition  and  are,  on  the  whole,  relatively  clean. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  close  personal  supervision  given  to  this  phase 
of  work  by  the  Business  Manager  whose  long  period  of  service  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools  has  given  him  a  close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  every 
detail  involved  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  school  buildings 
of  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  however,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  long- 
range  planning,  there  would  be  numerous  advantages  in  a  better  and 
more  permanent  organization  of  the  janitorial  and  engineering  service. 
Where  duties  are  clearly  defined  better  control  is  possible  and  misunder- 
standing and  friction  are  less  likely  to  occur. 

Vocational  and  Special  Schools 

Vocational  and  special  schools  are  considered  separately  from  the 
regular  schools  because  of  different  types  of  facilities  required.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  history  of  American  education  new  sub- 
jects coming  into  the  curriculum  have  invariably  been  given  the  most 
undesirable  housing  facilities.  It  might  well  be  said  that  new  subjects 
enter  the  school  through  the  basement.  Gradually  as  such  subjects  be- 
come more  and  more  accepted  as  permanent  parts  of  the  school  program 
they  are  promoted  to  better  quarters. 

Vocational  education  in  Cincinnati  is  obviously  an  illustration  of 
this  fact.  Although  no  longer  a  new  division  of  the  schools,  it  is  still 
housed  very  largely  in  cast-off  school  buildings  or  make-shift  quarters. 
Only  one  vocational  school,  the  Automotive  Trades  High  School,  is 
housed  in  a  building  especially  planned  to  provide  for  its  needs.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1929  at  a  cost  of  $152,583  and  is  well  planned. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  however,  has  resulted  in  its  becoming 
overcrowded.  The  building  is  now  too  small  properly  to  house  its  present 
enrollment.  Unfortunately,  the  site  is  small  and  on  a  hillside  so  that  ad- 
ditions to  this  building  will  be  difficult.  Again  a  poor  site  and  lack  of 
sufficient  allowance  for  possible  future  developments  are  demonstrating 
their  costliness. 

The  Building  Trades  High  School  and  the  Tailoring  Trades  High 
School  are  housed  together  in  a  discarded  elementary  school  built  in  1867. 
To  say  that  this  building  is  inadequate  is  stating  the  matter  mildly.  The 
Building  Trades  School  is  especially  handicapped  by  the  very  poor  facil- 
ities of  this  old  structure.  The  old  classrooms  are  not  at  all  adapted  to 
the  need  for  shops  and  shop  equipment  necessary  for  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  one  temporary  wooden  structure  which  is  connected  to  the 
rear  of  this  school  is  far  superior  to  the  building  itself. 

The  Electrical  Trades  High  School  and  the  Retail  Selling  High 
School  are  at  present  housed  on  four  floors  of  the  Anderson  Building  on 
East  Sixth  Street.  This  space  is  rented  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  a 
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cost  of  $19,000  per  year.  While  this  building  is  more  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  a  vocational  school  than  some  of  the  old  converted  elemen- 
tary schools,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  adequate.  The  building  was,  of 
course,  originally  planned  for  other  purposes  and  has  necessarily  been 
adapted  as  well  as  possible  for  educational  activities.  The  housing  of 
these  two  schools  in  these  quarters  should  by  all  means  be  considered 
only  as  a  temporary  measure. 

The  Commercial  Service  High  School  has  taken  over  the  old  Walnut 
Hills  High  School  building.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  an  old  building 
designed  for  a  different  type  of  school  has  been  satisfactorily  converted 
to  the  use  of  a  vocational  school.  While  a  building  designed  especially 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  this  school  would  be  very  different  from  the  old 
Walnut  Hills  building,  yet  it  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  and  will  prob- 
ably be  adequate  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Sewing  Trades  High  School  is  another  vocational  school  housed 
in  an  old  elementary  building.  This  building,  located  on  East  Ninth 
Street,  was  erected  in  1862,  seventy-three  years  ago.  It  is  typical  of  the 
type  of  school  built  in  that  era.  It  is  substantial  in  construction  and  has 
recently  been  painted  thrughout.  New  floors  and  new  lighting  fixtures 
have  also  been  installed.  In  spite  of  this  partial  rehabilitation,  the  build- 
ing does  not  provide  suitable  housing  for  the  school.  The  rooms  are  too 
small  for  present  needs  and  the  building  either  lacks  or  has  very  inferior 
general  service  rooms.  Crowded  in  on  a  small  lot  between  other  buildings, 
there  is  insufficient  natural  lighting.  Heating  is  achieved  by  means  of 
stoves  in  each  room. 

The  Mechanical  Trades  and  the  Printing  Trades  High  Schools  are 

housed  in  a  building  purchased  in  1930.  This  building  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  a  printing  company  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Printing  Trades  School.  The  Mechanical  Trades  School  is  only  partly 
housed  in  this  building,  using  classroom  space  on  the  third  floor,  and  hav- 
ing its  shops  in  a  garage  building  located  at  the  rear  of  the  school.  This 
shop  building  is  much  too  small  and  most  unsatisfactory  in  every  way. 
The  equipment  of  both  these  schools  is  largely  donated  or  loaned  by  in- 
dustrial concerns,  only  a  small  portion  being  purchased  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  School  for  Crippled  Children  is  housed  in  a  building  erected  in 
1928  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $350,000.  This  is  an  attractive  building, 
well  located,  and  on  the  whole  well  planned  for  its  special  function.  The 
only  important  criticisms  to  be  made  of  this  building  are  that  the  rooms 
provided  for  manual  arts  are  too  small  and  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
pool  for  hydrotherapy. 

Seguin  School  is  housed  in  an  old  elementary  building  which  has 
recently  been  repaired  and  repainted.  However,  the  building  is  very 
inadequate  and  should  be  entirely  abandoned  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  is  poorly  located  and  provides  very  few  of  the  necessary 
facilities  for  a  school  of  this  or  of  any  other  type. 
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Glenview  and  Hillcrest  Schools  are  well  located  and  on  the  whole 
well  planned  for  the  type  of  work  which  they  do.  Most  of  the  buildings 
except  those  used  for  school  purposes  are  attractive  and  modern.  How- 
ever, in  each  of  these  cases,  the  school  activities  are  carried  on  in  portable 
buildings  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  other  buildings  of  these 
institutions  and  which  are  not  suited  to  the  type  of  educational  program 
needed. 

The  small  school  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
County  Preventorium  is  housed  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  where 
very  little  light  and  sunshine  can  enter.  The  inconsistency  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  obvious.  These  children  need  every  possible  provision  for 
health  and  hygienic  living,  yet  they  are  housed  in  very  inadequate 
quarters. 

Need  of  Director  of  Housing,,  Equipment,  and  Supplies 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  division  of  housing  as  it  now 
functions  in  Cincinnati  has  no  responsibility  for  determining  school  build- 
ing needs  and  for  planning  facilities  in  accordance  with  those  needs.  The 
survey  staff  believes  that  this  responsibility  should  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  instructional  program  of  the  schools,  since  the  major  objective 
of  the  work  involved  is  to  serve  the  purposes  of  instruction.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  there  be  appointed  a  Director  of  Housing,  Equip- 
ment, and  Supplies,  to  take  his  place  among  the  instructional  directors 
and  supervisors  rather  than  in  the  department  of  business  affairs,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  mechanics  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  buildings. 

Specifically,  the  duties  of  the  proposed  Director  of  Housing,  Equip- 
ment, and  Supplies  should  include  the  following: 

1.  To  make  comprehensive  surveys  of  population,  existing  school 
facilities  and  other  related  factors,  which  will  aid  the  Superin- 
tendent in  determining  what  sites  are  the  most  suitable  for 
needed  buildings. 

2.  To  ascertain  what  standards  are  necessary  for  buildings  and 
equipment  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  instructional  pro- 
gram. 

3.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Superintendent  the  educational 
requirements  for  each  new  building,  addition,  and  major  alter- 
ation, and  to  represent  the  Superintendent  with  the  architect 
in  satisfying  these  requirements  in  the  building  plans  and 
specifications,  this  latter  to  be  done  with  the  cooperation  and 
advice  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  business 
affairs. 

4.  To  study  and  report  any  need  for  alterations,  enlargement, 
abandonment,  or  disposition  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equip- 
ment. 

5.  To  make  a  continuous  survey  of  building  conditions  and  needs 
for  the  Superintendent's  information  in  making  his  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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6.  To  ascertain  and  report  any  needed  changes  in  district  boun- 
daries. 

7.  To  interview  all  persons  or  agencies  desiring  to  confer  with 
the  Superintendent's  office  on  matters  pertaining  to  school 
buildings,  grounds,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

8.  To  investigate  all  requests  for  transfer  of  pupils  to  districts 
in  which  they  do  not  reside  and  to  deal  with  each  request  in 
accordance  with  approved  policies. 

9.  To  investigate  requests  for  permits  for  use  of  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment,  including  permits  to  serve  refresh- 
ments. 

10.  To  ascertain  and  report  any  need  which  arises  for  opening 
or  closing  a  school  room  or  center. 

11.  To  supervise  committees  appointed  to  work  on  the  selection  of 
educational  supplies. 

12.  To  establish  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  quotas 
for  the  distribution  of  educational  supplies  to  the  school. 

13.  To  examine  all  special  requisitions  submitted  by  principals  and 
others  in  the  Department  of  Instruction  for  educational  sup- 
plies and  to  act  upon  such  requisitions  in  accordance  with  ap- 
proved policies. 

14.  To  maintain  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent 
active  cooperation  with  other  planning  organizations,  particu- 
larly the  City  Planning  Commission,  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Regional  Planning  Commission,  to  the  end  that 
the  work  of  these  organizations  may  be  more  completely  util- 
ized in  the  development  of  the  school  plant. 

The  following  minimum  qualifications  are  recommended  for  the  pro- 
posed Director  of  Housing,  Equipment,  and  Supplies: 

l.At  least  five  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  school  ad- 
ministration. 

2.  At  least  a  master's  degree  in  the  field  of  school  administra- 
tion. 

3.  Special  training  and  experience  in  the  evaluation  of  school 
buildings  and  equipment  and  the  development  of  school  build- 
ing programs,  the  preparation  of  requirements  for  educational 
housing  facilities,  and  the  evaluation  and  criticism  of  school 
building  plans  and  specifications. 

4.  Familiarity  with  the  modern  methods  of  instruction,  curricu- 
lum, school  administration,  housing  needs,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  planning  and  construction  of  school  buildings. 

5.  Ability  and  experience  in  the  direction  of  research  projects. 

6.  Ability  to  cooperate  with  associates  and  ability  to  secure  their 
respect,  good  will,  and  cooperation. 
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School  Plant  Insurance 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
plan  of  self-insurance  for  school  buildings.  In  fact,  according  to  the  study 
made  by  the  National  Association  of  Public  School  Business  Officials  in 
1932,  entitled  "Insurance  Practices  and  Experiences  of  City  School  Dis- 
tricts" (9)  only  one  city,  St.  Louis,  antedated  Cincinnati  in  putting  into 
operation  a  plan  of  building  up  an  insurance  reserve  fund  to  meet  losses 
which  may  occur  from  fire  or  other  causes.  Because  of  this,  a  brief  resume 
of  the  plan  and  its  operation  since  its  beginning  in  1912  is  given  here. 
For  each  year  from  1912  to  1924  inclusive,  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
propriated $25,000  from  the  general  fund  to  the  replacement  fund.  This 
totaled  $325,000,  to  which  was  added  the  earnings  of  the  fund,  making 
a  grand  total  of  $360,742.  In  1925  the  Board  fixed  the  maximum  of  the 
fund  at  $350,000,  so  the  difference  was  transferred  back  to  the  general 
fund.  In  keeping  with  this  decision,  the  earnings  of  the  fund  in  1926  and 
1927  were  credited  to  the  general  fund.  In  1928  the  Board  decided  that 
the  fund  should  be  allowed  to  increase  to  $500,000.  Since  that  date  the 
income  from  the  fund  has  been  added  to  it  until  on  October  19,  1934,  it 
amounted  to  $450,568.64,  made  up  of  $432,000  of  Cincinnati  school  bonds 
and  of  the  balance  in  cash. 

Since  this  replacement  fund  has  been  built  up  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  meeting  losses  occurring  to  school  property,  consideration  is  now  given 
to  expenditures  for  these  purposes.  Between  1912  and  1927,  inclusive,  no 
payments  were  made  from  the  fund.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  on  this 
point  and  on  the  question  "How  satisfactory  is  this  plan?"  R.  W.  Shafer, 
Clerk-Treasurer,  replied  in  a  letter  dated  October  20,  1934,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  October  19,  1934,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  there  were  no  expenditures  charged  against  the  re- 
placement fund  of  the  Board  of  Education  between  1912  and 
1928.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  this  period  there  oc- 
curred no  school  fires  in  the  Cincinnati  School  District. 

Our  Board  of  Education  feel  that  this  has  ben  a  very  satisfactory 
means  of  caring  for  possible  fire  losses  in  this  district  and  has  in 
practice  up  to  the  present  time  cherished  this  fund  as  reserved 
for  a  sacred  purpose  without  any  thought  of  its  use  for  other 
than  its  purpose. 

Between  January  1,  1928  and  October  19,  1934,  expenditures  from 
the  fund  amounting  to  $19,348  were  made  to  cover  twenty-one  different 
losses,  the  largest  of  which  was  $3,367.  If  these  total  losses  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  twenty-two  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  they 
amount  to  an  average  annual  loss  of  $879. 

While  the  saving  to  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  through  this 
plan  of  self-insurance  as  compared  with  commercial  insurance  cannot  be 
accurately  determined,  yet  a  reasonably  reliable  estimate  can  be  made 
In  doing  this  the  point  of  reference  was  the  cost  of  insurance  premiums 

(9)   Insurance  Practices  and  Experiences  of  City  School  Districts.  Bulletin  No.  2. 
National  Association  of  Public  School  Business  Officials,  1932,  p.  110. 
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for  the  years  1930-1933  inclusive,  in  the  five  Ohio  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population,  namely,  Akron,  Canton,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Young- 
stown,  which  insure  school  buildings  with  commercial  companies.  If  the 
annual  average  insurance  premiums  paid  during  this  four-year  period  is 
divided  by  the  enrollment  in  each  of  these  five  cities  for  1932-33,  the 
average  annual  per  pupil  cost  for  insurance  premium  is  as  follows:  Akron 
.182,  Canton  .474,  Dayton  .163,  Toledo  .154  and  Youngstown  .130.  When 
combined  the  average  per  pupil  cost  was  .195.  On  the  assumption  then 
that  the  insurance  premiums  per  pupil  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  ap- 
proximate that  in  these  other  five  large  Ohio  cities,  an  assumption  which 
seems  valid,  the  annual  premiums  for  Cincinnati  based  on  the  1932-33 
enrollment  would  have  been  $11,074,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
losses  paid  in  twenty-two  years.  If  the  per  pupil  cost  of  .195  is  applied 
to  average  enrollment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  for  the  period  1912  to  1934 
which  was  approximately  52,000,  it  is  found  that  the  average  annual  in- 
surance premiums  would  have  amounted  to  $10,140,  which  if  multiplied 
by  twenty-two,  gives  $223,080,  the  estimated  cost  of  insurance  premiums 
for  the  Cincinnati  schools  since  1912.  If  from  this  is  deducted  the  expendi- 
tures for  losses,  $19,348,  during  this  period,  the  estimated  savings  to  the 
Board  by  virtue  of  its  plan  of  self-insurance  amounts  to  $203,732.  The 
survey  staff  therefore  heartily  approves  the  plan  and  commends  the 
Board  of  Education  of  1912  which  inaugurated  it  and  subsequent  Boards 
not  only  for  its  continuance  but  for  their  protection  of  the  reserve  fund. 

Mention  here  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation set  up  such  a  plan  in  1920  and  that  the  Columbus  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  never  carried  insurance  on  school  property,  except  boilers, 
automobiles,  supplies,  and  equipment.  The  Columbus  Board  has  not  built 
up  a  replacement  fund  as  both  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  have  done. 
Furthermore,  the  policy  of  not  carrying  commercial  insurance  on  public 
buildings  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  carries 
no  insurance  on  any  of  its  buildings,  which  are  valued  at  approximately 
$100,000,000. 

Some  General  Criticisms  on  Various  Buildings 

Avondale — Badly  overcrowded.  Five  portables  in  use.  Two  locker 
rooms  and  the  library  have  been  converted  into  classrooms.  Site  is  too 
small  for  a  school  as  large  as  this. 

California — An  old  building  unfit  for  use.  Outside  toilets  and  no 
sanitary  provisions  within.  Lacks  practically  all  the  necessary  facilities 
for  a  modern  program  of  education. 

Central  Fairmount — Most  of  site  on  hillside  with  practically  no 
possibility  for  use.  Much  waste  space  in  building.  Poor  toilet  facilities. 

Chase — Old  building  on  a  poor  site.  Inadequate  facilities. 

Clifton — Very  good  building  but  an  example  of  tremendous  waste 
of  space  because  of  poor  planning. 
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Cummins — An  old  building  rapidly  reaching  the  end  of  its  useful- 
ness. Another  example  of  a  small,  inadequate  site. 

Douglass — Does  not  have  the  facilities  for  a  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram but  is  adequate  for  elementary  school. 

Dyer — Good  building  on  an  inadequate  site. 

East  Oakley — Poor  building.  Too  small  to  provide  adequate  facilities. 

Fairview — Another  old  building  which  is  rapidly  becoming  obsoles- 
cent. Small  site. 

Gilbert  Avenue — Obviously  a  temporary  arrangement  which  should 
be  eliminated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Two  residence  buildings 
and  two  portables.  Probably  the  most  poorly  housed  school  in  the  city. 

Harrison — On  steep  hillside  with  very  little  playground  space.  Build- 
ing old  but  in  fairly  good  physical  condition. 

Horace  Mann — Large  old  building  on  a  poor  site  and  poor  location. 
The  school  has  become  so  small  in  enrollment  that  i<"  could  well  be  elim- 
inated. 

Jackson — There  is  nothing  to  commend  it  in  site,  building,  equipment, 
or  service  systems.  One  of  the  worst  situations  in  the  city. 

Lincoln — Obsolescence  is  rapidly  overtaking  this  building. 

_   Fulton — Very  poor  site.  Condition  of  old  building  does  not  justify 
new  addition. 

Linwood — A  good  building  located  on  a  very  poor  site. 

Madisonville — Two  buildings.  The  newer  one  is  badly  crowded. 
Additional  space  must  be  provided  very  soon. 

Mary  Dill — Fairly  good  site  with  nothing  to  commend  the  building 
in  any  way.  Badly  crowded.  Eight  rooms  being  used  in  portables. 

Morgan — Very  poor  site  on  steep  hillside.  Obsolete. 

Mt.  Adams — The  same  criticism  made  regarding  Morgan  applies 
here. 

Mt.  Airy — Built  in  1869  and  is  unsuited  in  every  way  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

North  Avondale — Good  stone  residence  not  designed  for  school  use 
but  has  been  fairly  well  adapted.  Inadequate,  however,  as  a  permanent 
arrangement.  Very  good  site. 

North  Fairmount — Site  on  steep  hill.  Five  feet  below  street  level. 
Should  be  replaced  soon. 

Peaslee — Site  entirely  too  small.  Building  will  soon  be  obsolete. 

Raschig — Bad  location  on  corner  of  two  streets  with  heavy  traffic. 
Dark  and  unattractive. 
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Riverside — Two  rooms  in  portables.  Poor  site  on  steep  hillside. 

Roosevelt — A  very  good  building  but  not  well  planned.  Represents  a 
large  investment  on  a  very  poor  site. 

Sherman  —  Old  building.  Coal  stoves  in  each  room.  Should  be  among 
the  first  to  be  eliminated. 

Sixth  District — Small  site.  Building  old  but  in  fair  condition.  Good 
for  only  a  few  years  more. 

Twelfth  District — Poor  in  every  respect. 

Vine — Very  poor  building  on  a  poor  site. 

Webster — Much  waste  space  in  this  old  building  which  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness. 

Proposed  Building  Program 

The  proposals  for  a  building  program  which  follow  are  designed  to 
house  by  1950  in  a  6-3-3  and  6-6  type  of  organization  (10)  wherever 
feasible,  the  education  program  recommended  in  preceding  chapters  of 
this  survey.  In  those  chapters  will  be  found  much  supporting  evidence 
for  the  recommendations  appearing  here.  In  view  of  the  predictions  (11) 
made  regarding  the  population  trends  in  Cincinnati,  the  recommenda- 
tions are  conservative,  for  it  is  easier  to  expand  a  program  if  need  arises 
than  to  contract  it  if  over-expended. 

Elementary  Schools — Due  to  the  expected  decrease  in  elementary 
school  enrollment  and  the  extension  of  the  junior  high  school  organiza- 
tion, the  problem  of  providing  adequate  housing  for  all  elementary  schools 
by  1950  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  replacing  old  buildings.  The  pro- 
gram recommended  here  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
number  of  schools,  increasing  their  average  size,  and  gradually  replacing 
buildings  which  are  now  or  will  be  in  the  next  few  years  obsolete  or  in- 
adequate. The  ultimate  elementary  school  plant  toward  which  the  rec- 
ommendations on  elementary  buildings  are  directed  is  shown  in  Figure 
XV. 

When  one  considers  the  age  of  certain  buildings,  their  scores  on  the 
rating  scheme,  their  present  enrollments,  and  the  probable  trend  of  their 
enrollments  during  the  next  15  years,  it  seems  logical  to  suggest  that  they 
should  be  abandoned.  The  compact  Basin  area,  for  example,  is  served  at 
present  by  14  schools.  The  degree  to  which  they  overlap  has  been  noted 
in  Figure  XIV.  It  is  proposed  that  eight  of  these  buildings  be  abandoned 
by  1950.  These  have  an  average  age  at  present  of  51  years,  which  by  1950 
would  be  67  years.  The  youngest  of  them  at  that  time  would  be  52  years 
old.  The  average  of  the  total  scores  given  to  these  8  schools  is  only  463. 
All  are  poorly  located  and  do  not  provide  modern  facilities. 

(10)  By  6-3-3  type  of  organization  is  meant  the  housing  of  grades  1  to  6  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  grades  7,  8,  and  9  in  the  junior  high  schools,  and  grades  10,  11, 
and  12  in  the  senior  high  schools.  The  6-6  type  is  the  same  except  that  grades 
7  to  12  are  housed  in  what  is  known  as  6-year  high  schools. 

(11)  See  Chapter  3  and  appendix  A. 


Figure  XV 
Ultimate  Elementary  School  Plant 
Radii  of  circles — x/2  mile 

Solid  circles  denote  present  school  locations 
Broken  circles  denote  proposed  new  locations 
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Three  new  elementary  buildings,  each  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  pupils, 
are  proposed  for  the  Basin  area,  and  it  is  urged  that  these  be  completed 
by  the  time  when  the  8  old  buildings  are  eliminated,  namely,  by  1950. 
There  will  then  be  9  schools  serving  this  area  instead  of  14.  Specific  data 
regarding  each  of  the  14  Basin  schools  and  the  results  of  the  proposed 
building  program  are  given  in  Table  86. 

Table  86 
Proposed  Building  Program  in  Basin  Area 


Enrollment 


A.     Schools  to  be  Aban 

doned 

School 

Age 

in 
Years 

Score 

on  1,000 

Points 

12th   District 

Jackson 

Sherman 

Raschig 

6th    District 

Webster 

Vine 

Peaslee 

76 

53 
49 
46 
37 
36 
48 
64 

392 
409 
392 
499 
525 
482 
446 
556 

1934 

1950  (1) 

(Estimated) 

514 

468 

675 

473 

546 

530 

511 

450 

•    854 

811 

667 

627 

437 

415 

843 

649 

( 1 )   Prediction  based  on  data  given  in  Chapter  3  and  in  appendix  A. 


B.    I 

School 

Present  S 

Age 

in 
Years 

chools  to  b 

Score  on 
1,000 
Points 

e  Contin 

Er 
1934 

ued 

irollment 

1950 
(Estimated) 

Estimated 
Capacity 

Sands 
Heberle 

Washburn 

Dyer 

Stowe 

Guilford 

22 

5 
24 
28 
11 
21 

626 

887 
696 
669 
702 
696 

1,022 
1.043 
1,359 
1,192 

815 
460 

920 
939 
1,264 
1,109 
795 
406 

1,050 
1,250 
1,300 
1,150 
1,250 
650 

C.     Estimated  enrollment  in  the  Basin  area  by  1950 9,855 

Capacity  of  six  schools  retained 6,650 

Three  new  schols  of   1,200  capacity  each 3,600 

Pupil  capacity  provided 1 0,250 

There  are  other  elementary  school  buildings  which  should  be  aban- 
doned because  of  age,  extremely  small  enrollments,  or  some  other  equally 
good  reason.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following: 

1.  Mt.  Airy  school  has  an  enrollment  of  less  than  50,  and  Cali- 
fornia school  has  fewer  than  100  pupils.  These  should  both  be  abandoned 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1934-35,  and  the  pupils  should  be  transported, 
respectively,  to  College  Hill  and  the  new  Mt.  Washington  schools,  where 
there  is  ample  room.  The  Mt.  Airy  site  should  be  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and,  if  there  is  evidence  of  development  in  that  section  within 
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a  few  years,  additional  land  should  be  bought  in  anticipation  of  the  pos- 
sible need  of  a  new  school  in  Mt.  Airy.  The  California  site  should  be 
sold,  as  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  the  need  for  a  school  in  that  lo- 
cation in  the  future. 

2.  The  Cummins  school  building  is  now  63  years  old  and  scores 
only  598  out  of  a  possible  1000.  It  cannot  be  economically  remodeled.  It 
should  not  be  continued  more  than  5  to  10  years  longer.  The  pupils  en- 
rolled there  may  be  divided  between  Columbian  and  Windsor.  If  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  removed  from  Columbian,  this  school  can 
easily  absorb  from  150  to  200  of  the  Cummins  pupils. 

3.  The  old  Windsor  building,  erected  in  1888,  should  be  removed 
and  a  new  building  connected  to  the  present  new  addition  should  be 
erected. 

4.  East  Oakley  school  is  too  small  to  justify  its  continuance.  It  should 
be  abandoned  and  the  pupils  transferred  to  the  West  Oakley  School, 
where  there  is  ample  room.  The  kindergarten  children  of  the  East  Oakley 
district  are  already  attending  West  Oakley  school,  which  is  only  6/10 
of  a  mile  away. 

5.  Fairview  school,  erected  in  1888,  scores  only  490  on  a  basis  of 
1,000  points.  It  should  be  replaced  before  1950  with  a  new  building  on  a 
better  site  in  the  same  general  vicinity. 

6.  Fulton,  Mt.  Adams,  and  Morgan  schools  are  located  close  to- 
gether in  one  of  the  most  hilly  sections  of  the  city  and  are  too  old  and 
unfit  to  be  retained  in  a  permanent  plant  program.  All  three  sites  are  ex- 
ceedingly poor.  If  it  is  possible  to  find  a  suitable  site  in  this  area,  a  new 
school  should  be  erected  to  replace  these  three  buildings.  A  number  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Morgan  school  could  be  transferred  to  the  Guilford 
school,  which  has  plenty  of  room  for  them. 

7.  Gilbert  Avenue  School  (Douglass  Annex)  is  probably  the  most 
poorly  housed  school  in  the  city.  It  should  be  abandoned  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  the  pupils  transferred  to  the  Douglass  school. 

8.  In  conformity  with  the  policy  of  eliminating  in  the  ultimate  school 
plant  as  many  as  possible  of  the  very  small  schools,  the  Riverside  and  the 
Harrison  schools  should  be  combined  and  a  new  site  of  ample  size  should 
be  secured  in  the  territory  between  these  two  present  school  buildings 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  800. 
The  Harrison  building,  erected  in  1894,  scored  502  on  the  scale  of  1000 
points,  and  the  Riverside  school,  erected  in  1895,  scored  481.  Both  schools 
serve  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  river  which,  due  to  the 
rugged  topography,  is  well  isolated  from  the  area  to  the  north.  Both  have 
relatively  small  enrollments,  both  are  located  on  very  poor  sites,  and 
the  buildings  are  unsatisfactory.  It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  trans- 
port some  pupils  under  the  recommended  plan  but  it  is  better  policy  both 
educationally  and  financially  to  bring  children  to  one  well-equipped  school 
than  to  have  several  small,  inefficient  schools  scattered  within  the  area. 
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9.  The  enrollment  of  Horace  Mann  school,  which  is  housed  in  a  large 
building  erected  in  1903,  has  steadily  decreased  until  there  are  at  present 
only  150  pupils.  There  is  very  little  probability  of  any  change  in  the 
present  trend  of  population  in  this  district.  The  building,  while  sub- 
stantial, is  poorly  planned  and  poorly  equipped  and  is  located  on  a  very 
unsatisfactory  site.  There  seems  to  be  little  justification  to  continue  this 
school.  It  should  be  abandoned  and  the  pupils  transferred  to  the  High- 
lands, Evanston,  and  Hoffman  schools. 

10.  The  Mary  Dill  school  was  erected  in  1876  and  it  scores  only 
490  points.  Ten  rooms  in  portables  are  now  being  used.  A  new  building 
should  be  erected  on  this  site  that  will  accommodate  about  750  elementary 
pupils.  The  enlarged  facilities  recommended  at  Hartwell  High  School 
will  enable  about  130  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  to  transfer  from 
Mary  Dill  to  Hartwell. 

11.  The  North  Fairmont  building,  poorly  located,  was  erected  in 
1892  and  scores  525  on  the  1000-point  scale.  It  should  be  abandoned. 
Some  of  the  pupils  could  be  sent  to  Central  Fairmont,  but  most  of  them 
should  be  accommodated  in  an  enlarged  Roosevelt  school.  Both  the  North 
Fairmont  and  Roosevelt  schools  are  tending  toward  decreases  in  en- 
rollment, and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  Unfortunately  the  site  of 
the  Roosevelt  school  is  at  present  too  small  and  should  be  enlarged.  The 
building  is  relatively  new,  so  despite  its  poor  site  will  need  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

12.  The  Taft  school  is  inadequate  and  should  by  1950  be  replaced 
with  a  new  building  on  a  better  site.  The  Board  of  Education  should 
prepare  for  this  by  purchasing  within  the  next  ten  years  a  suitable  site 
in  this  district. 

13.  The  children  of  North  Avondale  school  are  housed  at  present 
in  an  inadequate  residence.  A  new  elementary  school  should  be  erected 
on  this  site  to  accommodate  about  500  pupils.  This  will  provide  additional 
room  for  some  of  the  pupils  now  enrolled  at  the  Avondale  School. 

14.  The  Chase  school  building  is  very  inadequate,  scoring  only  442 
points  on  the  basis  of  1000.  It  should  be  eliminated  by  1940  and  the  prop- 
erty sold. 

In  addition  to  the  building  program  demanded  by  the  abandonment 
of  a  number  of  elementary  schools,  as  indicated  above,  several  other 
building  items  are  needed  in  the  elementary  field,  as  follows: 

1.  An  addition  with  a  capacity  of  200  will  probably  be  needed  by 
1945  at  the  Bond  Hill  School,  which  has  grown  rapidly  and  will  probably 
continue  to  grow. 

2.  An  addition  of  2  classrooms,  a  lunch  room,  and  a  library  should 
be  built  at  the  Evanston  school.  This  will  help  to  make  it  possible  for 
this  school  to  absorb  part  of  the  enrollment  of  the  Horace  Mann  school. 

3.  An  addition  should  be  made  at  Kirby  school  to  increase  its  capac- 
ity by  about  300  pupils.  The  elimination  of  the  Chase  elementary  school 
will  leave  the  Kirby  and  the  Garfield  schools  to  serve  this  section. 
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Removal  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  from  Garfield  and  Kirby 
schools  will  leave  room  for  about  425  elementary  pupils.  As  no  great  in- 
crease in  school  enrollments  is  expected  in  this  district,  these  schools  can 
adequately  care  for  the  needs.  The  present  enrollment  in  grades  1  to  6 
is  about  1800  with  little  or  no  increase  expected.  With  the  changes  as 
recommended,  Garfield  will  house  800  and  Kirby  900  to  1000. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools — It  has  been  recommended  else- 
where that  Cincinnati  extend  the  junior  high  school  system.  This  recom- 
mendation will  require  additional  facilities  due  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
13,787  pupils  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  in  1933-34  only  9,606  or  69  percent 
are  now  in  junior  high  school  organizations.  A  few  elementary  schools, 
due  to  location,  will  probably  need  to  continue  as  8-year  schools  but  this 
should  only  be  done  where  it  is  uneconomical  and  unwise  to  send  the 
pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  a  junior  high  school.  The 
ultimate  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  plant  toward  which  these 
recommendations  are  directed  is  shown  in  Figure  XVI.  To  place  this  into 
effect,  the  following  plan  is  proposed: 

1.  That  all  present  junior  and  senior  high  schools  as  now  organized 
with  the  exception  of  Douglass  be  continued.  This  building  is  not  well 
adapted  for  a  satisfactory  junior  high  school  program  and  the  entire 
plant  is  needed  for  an  elementary  school.  The  junior  high  school  pupils 
now  at  Douglass  can  be  easily  absorbed  by  other  junior  high  schools  and 
the  present  Douglass  building  can  accommodate  the  pupils  now  so  poorly 
housed  at  the  Gilbert  Avenue  Annex. 

2.  That  a  new  junior  high  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Duck  Creek 
Road  and  Deerfield  Road  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Madisonville  school 
be  erected.  This  school  should  have  a  capacity  of  about  1,000  pupils  and 
will  house  the  present  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Madisonville 
school,  thereby  relieving  most  of  the  congestion  there,  and  will  also  care 
for  pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  the  territory  east  of 
the  Oakley  school  who  are  now  attending  Withrow  High  School.  This 
will  help  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  conditions  at  Withrow.  It  will  also 
care  for  at  least  part  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  at  Pleasant 
Ridge  and  Kennedy  schools  and  as  the  surrounding  territory  develops,  as 
now  seems  evident,  this  site  will  be  in  an  excellent  central  location. 

3.  That  the  present  old  building  at  McKinley  school  be  replaced, 
also  that  there  be  added  to  the  present  new  addition  sufficient  room  for 
a  junior  high  school  in  connection  with  McKinley  elementary  school  to 
serve  the  territory  of  the  Highland,  Lincoln,  McKinley,  and  Linwood 
districts.  The  junior  high  enrollment  at  this  school  is  estimated  at  500  to 
600  pupils. 

4.  That  Stowe  school  be  converted  into  an  elementary  school  and 
that  a  new  junior  high  school  be  erected  in  the  Basin  district  to  absorb 
the  junior  high  school  pupils  now  attending  Stowe  and  also  the  pupils 
east  of  Mill  Creek  now  at  Oyler.  An  alternative  to  this  recommendation 
is  to  make  Stowe  a  three-year  junior  high  school  and  to  erect  another  new 
elementary  school  in  the  Basin  district  to  conform  to  the  plan  as  outlined 


Fiqure  XVI 
Ultimate  Junior-Senior  High  School  Plant 
Radii  of  circles—  \]/2  miles 
Solid  circles  denote  present  school  locations 
Broken  circles  denote  proposed  new  locations. 
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in  recommedations  relating  to  elementary  facilities  for  the  Basin.  The 
Stowe  building  can  be  easily  adapted  as  a  junior  high  school  only  (or  as 
an  elementary  school  only).  If  continued  as  an  elementary  school,  the 
recommended  new  junior  high  school  should  be  located  a  little  further 
to  the  north. 

5.  That  at  the  earliest  possible  time  an  addition  be  made  to  the 
Western  Hills  High  School  building  to  increase  its  capacity  to  about 
2,200  pupils.  This  school  now  has  approximately  600  pupils  more  than 
its  normal  capacity,  who  are  cared  for  in  12  portable  rooms.  The  school 
has  been  growing  steadily  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  200  additional  pupils 
each  year  and  the  indications  are  that  this  territory  will  continue  to 
develop. 

6.  That  a  site  be  purchased  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Harrison 
Avenue  and  McHenry  Avenue  and  that  a  new  school  be  erected  to  ac- 
commodate a  combined  elementary  and  junior  high  school.  The  prospects 
for  the  development  of  the  western  part  of  Cincinnati  justify  the  expec- 
tation of  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities  in  this  area.  Western 
Hills  High  School,  even  with  the  addition  recommended,  will  not  prop- 
erly care  for  more  than  its  present  enrollment  and  certainly  cannot  ac- 
commodate any  considerable  increases  in  the  future. 

7.  That  a  junior  high  school  be  erected  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Spring  Grove  Avenue  and  Hamilton  Avenue,  the  original  unit  to  ac- 
commodate about  750  pupils  and  planned  for  an  additional  unit  when 
needed.  This  school  will  serve  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  and 
particularly  the  districts  of  the  present  Chase,  Garfield,  Kirby,  and  Clif- 
ton schools.  By  accommodating  the  ninth  grade  from  this  area  it  will  re- 
lieve somewhat  the  overcrowding  now  at  Hughes  High  School. 

8.  That  the  Hartwell  High  School  building  be  enlarged  to  increase 
its  capacity  to  approximately  1,400  and  that  the  addition  be  planned  to 
include  the  necessary  facilities  for  an  adequate  six-year  junior-senior 
high  school  program;  furthermore  that  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
now  attending  the  Mary  Dill  school  be  transferred  to  this  school.  The 
Hartwell  building,  less  than  10  years  old,  is  poorly  planned  and,  although 
built  for  a  high  school,  it  has  no  library  or  lunch  room  and  very  poor 
facilities  for  music  and  art. 

9.  That  not  later  than  1945  a  new  building  to  house  750  pupils  be 
provided  for  the  Washington  Junior  High  School.  This  building  should 
be  erected  on  a  new  and  larger  site  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  present 
school,  or  else  on  the  present  site  provided  it  is  enlarged.  This  junior  high 
school  is  also  large  enough  to  justify  a  building  for  its  own  use  apart 
from  the  Washington  elementary  school. 

10.  If  the  section  of  the  city  about  Pleasant  Ridge  school  continues 
to  develop,  the  Pleasant  Ridge  school  be  enlarged  to  include  a  junior 
high  school  to  serve  the  territory  northwest  of  Norwood.  Enlargement 
of  the  site  of  Pleasant  Ridge  school  has  already  been  recommended. 

The  program  as  outlined  above  will  provide  Cincinnati  with  the 
necessary  plant  facilities  for  a  relatively  complete  junior  high  school  pro- 
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gram.  It  will  also  relieve  the  present  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  senior 
high  schools  and  make  unnecessary  any  additional  senior  high  schools. 
The  plan  here  presented  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Walnut 
Hills  High  School  will  be  discontinued  as  a  special  school  and  that  it 
serve  its  immediate  district.  In  case  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  erect  a  new  junior  high  school  to  provide  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grade  pupils  of  this  district.  This  school  should  be  located  in  Avon- 
dale  probably  to  the  northwest  of  the  present  Avondale  elementary  school. 

There  are  now  33  elementary  schools  with  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Under  the  plan  recommended,  a  junior  high  school  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  districts  except  those  of  Bond  Hill,  College  Hill,  Riverside, 
Sayler  Park,  Mt.  Washington,  and  North  Winton  Place.  Thus,  instead 
of  having  more  than  4,000  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  as  at  present,  the  number  would  be  reduced  to  approximately  500. 

Special  Schools — In  Chapter  8  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
needs  of  exceptional  children,  including  adequate  building  facilities.  It  is 
emphasized  here  that  suitable  buildings  should  by  all  means  be  provided 
for  all  groups  wherever  separate  buildings  are  necessary.  This  would 
certainly  be  the  case  at  Hillcrest  and  Glenview  schools,  where  the  only 
classroom  facilities  available  are  those  provided  by  temporary  or  portable 
buildings. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  also  to  secure  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  proposed  to  house  the  school  at  the  County  Preventorium.  While 
this  is  a  county  institution,  the  city  Board  of  Education  provides  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  and  should  be  concerned  with  the  physical  facil- 
ities available  therefor. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  advocated  in  Chapter  8  regarding  the 
education  of  mentally  retarded  children,  the  survey  staff  does  not  rec- 
ommend the  replacement  of  Seguin  School.  This  building  should  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  the  pupils  now  at  this  school  can  be  satisfactorily 
taken  care  of  through  special  provisions  made  for  them  in  regular  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools.  This  change  should  take  place  gradually 
as  the  schools  of  the  city  are  ready  to  take  over  the  responsibility  in- 
volved. 

Cost  of  Proposed  Building  Program — The  cost  of  any  building  pro- 
gram is  a  very  important  factor  which  must  naturally  be  considered.  Esti- 
mates of  costs  for  future  buildings  obviously  cannot  have  any  high  degree 
of  accuracy  due  to  changing  prices  and  conditions  entering  into  such  a 
program.  However,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  rough  approxi- 
mation of  the  cost  of  the  recommendations,  exclusive  of  sites,  made  in 
this  section  of  the  report. 

No  recommendation  is  made  as  to  the  order  in  which  these  buildings 
should  be  erected,  as  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  decided  according  to 
various  factors  which  arise  during  the  development  of  any  building  pro- 
gram running   over   a  period  of  years.   The  most   critical  needs  at  the 
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present  time,  however,  are  the  new  buildings  in  the  Basin  district.  Mary- 
Dill  school,  junior  high  near  Madisonville,  additions  to  Western  Hills  and 
Hartwell  schools,  and  the  vocational  high  schools. 

Recommendation  Approximate  Cost 

Three  elementary  schools  in  Basin  Area    ^$1,750,000 

Addition  to  College  Hill  School 35,000 

North  Avondale    250,000 

Bond  Hill  Addition 35,000 

New  Windsor  School 200,000 

Addition  to  Evanston  building 40,000 

New  Fairview  School 250,000 

New  building  replacing  Fulton,  Mt. 

Adams,  and  Morgan  schools 500,000 

New  Harrison  and  Riverside  School 350,000 

Mary  Dill 350,000 

Addition  to  Roosevelt  School      200,000 

New  Taft  School 400,000 

New  Junior  High  near  Madisonville 500,000 

New  McKinley  elementary  and  junior  high.  400,000 

New  junior  high  in  Basin  district 750,000 

Addition  to  Western  Hills  High  School 400,000 

New  nine  grade  school  near  Harrison 

Avenue  and  McHenry  Road   350,000 

New  junior  high  near  Spring  Grove  and 

Hamilton  Avenues 400,000 

Addition  to  Kirby  School        100,000 

Addition  to  Hartwell  School  150,000 

New  Washington  junior  high  school 400,000 

Pleasant  Ridge  addition  for 

junior  high  school 200,000 

New  Vocational  High  School  400,000 

School  at  County  Preventorium 1 0,000 

School  at  Hillcrest 30,000 

School  at  Glenview 40,000 

Total $8,490,000 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  median  ages  in  Cincinnati  school  buildings  are:  elementary 
schools,  33  years;  junior  high  schools,  20  years;  high  schools,  12  years; 
all  buildings,  28.8  years. 

2.  The  cost  per  cubic  foot,  including  mechanical  equipment,  of  52 
school  building  projects  between  1906-1933  was  28.4  cents. 

3.  The  median  score  of  Cincinnati  elementary  buildings  based  on 
a  1,000  point  scale  is  637.  The  Mt.  Washington  school  scores  highest 
with  907  and  the  Gilbert  Avenue  School  lowest  with  321.  The  median 
score  for  junior  high  schools  is  660  and  for  high  schools  775. 

4.  The  median  size  of  elementary  school  sites  in  Cincinnati  is  1.79 
acres  and  for  junior  and  high  schools  1.44  acres. 
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5.  The  Cincinnati  elementary  schools  show  a  room  utilization  of 
90  percent  and  a  pupil-station  utilization  of  79.6  percent.  These  figures 
indicate  efficient  utilization.  In  general,  the  high  schools  are  overcrowded. 

6.  The  number  of  pupils  from  the  Basin  district  enrolling  in  high 
schools  and  vocational  schools  is  much  less  in  proportion  than  is  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  enrollment  from  that  area. 

7.  The  elementary  school  of  median  size  in  Cincinnati  has  an  average 
daily  membership  of  598. 

8.  In  1933-34,  the  per  pupil  cost  for  instruction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance in  elementary  schools  of  less  than  400  pupils  was  $10  more  than 
in  schools  of  800  or  more  pupils. 

9.  For  each  dollar  realized  from  the  sale  of  school  bonds  between 
1921-1934,  the  interest  costs  until  maturity  will  be  57  cents. 

10.  It  is  estimated  that  the  plan  of  self-insurance  for  school  property 
in  effect  in  Cincinnati  since  1912  has  resulted  in  a  saving,  after  deducting 
for  losses,  of  $203,732. 

11.  With  the  declining  school  population  forecast  in  Chapter  3  and 
in  the  appendix  the  chief  problem  so  far  as  school  buildings  are  concerned 
is  that  of  providing  satisfactory  housing  for  the  present  enrollment. 

Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  supporting  evidence  cited  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  other  chapters  of  this  survey,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  there  be  added  to  the  staff  of  directors  and  supervisors  of 
instruction  a  Director  of  Housing,  Equipment,  and  Supplies,  with  duties 
and  qualifications  as  specified  in  this  chapter  on  pages  383  and  384. 

2.  That  the  name  of  the  present  division  of  housing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  business  affairs,  the  duties  of  which  deal  entirely  with  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  be  changed  to  the  division  of  plant  operation  and 
maintenance  to  conform  to  its  duties. 

3.  That  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  purchase  suit- 
able sites  when  the  probable  future  need  is  indicated,  even  though  a  build- 
ing will  probably  not  be  erected  for  several  years.  As  previously  stated, 
it  should  be  the  function  of  the  new  Director  of  Housing  to  .make  rec- 
ommendations of  suitable  sites. 

4.  That  wherever  possible  new  sites  for  elementary  schools  contain 
from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  usable  land,  with  larger  sites  for  junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 

5.  That  additions  be  made  to  the  sites  of  22  schools  as  specified  in 
this  chapter  on  pages  372  and  373. 

6.  That  district  boundaries  be  adjusted  to  distribute  the  pupils  in 
the  best  manner  possible  according  to  capacity  of  nearby  buildings,  there- 
by relieving  some  of  the  present  overcrowding. 
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7.  That  the  Board  of  Education  seriously  consider  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  of  closing  some  of  the  very  small  schools  and  of  transporting  the 
pupils  elsewhere.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  transporta- 
tion than  to  maintain  small  and  poorly  equipped  schools  in  less  populous 
sections. 

8.  That  where  possible,  new  elementary  units  be  planned  to  house 
approximately  800  to  1,200  pupils,  junior  high  schools  1,000  to  1,500, 
and  senior  schools  1,500  to  2,500. 

9.  That,  when  the  building  program  is  resumed,  Cincinnati  adopt  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan,  funds  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  special  levy,  in  lieu 
of  the  present  method  of  issuing  bonds.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  levy 
of  between  one-half  mill  and  one  mill  would  be  adequate. 

10.  That  all  new  school  buildings  be  planned  with  the  maximum 
flexibility.  To  that  end  inner  bearing  walls  should  be  avoided,  service 
facilities  planned  so  as  to  make  changes  in  internal  arrangement  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible,  and  the  original  unit  be  planned  for  ease  in  erecting 
future  additions  to  the  building. 

11.  That,  on  account  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  housing  of  most 
of  the  vocational  schools  and  their  rapid  growth,  the  needs  of  these  be 
given  early  consideration  in  the  building  program.  In  so  doing  the  recom- 
mendations in  Chapter  7,  with  respect  to  policy  in  size  of  vocational 
schools  and  facilities  therein  should  be  followed. 

12.  That  the  contracts  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
architect,  for  architectural  services,  be  more  complete  and  specific  in 
stating  the  obligations  of  each  party. 

13.  That  the  start  toward  standardization  of  certain  building  facili- 
ties, as  evidenced  in  the  carefully  worked  out  "standard  class  room,"  be 
extended  to  other  layouts,  such  as  laboratories  and  libraries.  This  should 
be  a  function  of  the  new  Director  of  Housing. 

14.  That  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations  made  elsewhere  for 
further  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
the  excellent  facilities  now  provided  for  the  newer  kindergartens  be  also 
provided  for  the  primary  grades  in  future  elementary  buildings. 

15.  That  constant  check  be  made  of  the  utilization  of  facilities  in  each 
type  of  building  to  the  end  that  the  planning  of  school  buildings  become 
more  and  more  efficient. 

16.  That  school  custodians,  janitors,  and  engine  men  be  placed  on 
the  eligible  list  through  competitive  examinations,  with  consideration  of 
previous  training,  experience,  and  credentials;  furthermore  that  training 
be  continued  after  their  entrance  into  the  service. 

17.  That  the  duties  of  the  custodians,  janitors,  and  engine  men  be 
manualized  in  the  form  of  printed  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  wide  variation  in  practice  now  found;  furthermore,  that 
when  a  janitorial  position  is  vacant  the  principal  indicate  his  choice  from 
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a  list  of  three  eligible  candidates,  such  choice  to  be  followed  in  the  selec- 
tion unless  the  Superintendent  for  good  reasons  may  decide  otherwise; 
also  that  a  better  standardized  method  of  checking  custodian  work  be 
established. 

18.  That  attention  be  given  to  a  program  of  landscaping  and  beauti- 
fying the  school  grounds.  Thus  far  little  has  been  done  in  this  connection. 

19.  That  the  first  floor  of  the  administration  building  be  secured  to 
provide  additional  space  for  the  administrative  staff.  Future  plans  should 
include  the  erection  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  larger  and  more  suit- 
able building  to  house  the  administrative  offices. 

20.  That  a  building  program  be  launched  in  keeping  with  the  specific 
proposals  outlined  in  this  chapter  on  pages  388  to  395.  The  program  there 
proposed  involves  the  abandonment  of  certain  obviously  inadequate  build- 
ings, the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  specific  localities,  and  additions  to 
existing  buildings. 

21.  That  these  recommendations' for  a  building  program,  which  are 
designed  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  Cincinnati's  educational  pro- 
gram until  1950,  be  rechecked  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  whether  de- 
velopments are  actually  in  keeping  with  the  estimates  used  in  this  study. 
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Chapter  23 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  major  parts:  (A)  Business  Organi- 
zation and  Administration;  and  (B)  Financial  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration. The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  business  aspects  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  and  the  second 
deals  with  the  financial  transactions  of  the  school  system.  The  latter  does 
not  overlap  the  discussion  of  school  finances  found  in  Chapter  24. 

A.     Business  Organization  and  Administration 

General  Business  Administration 

In  1930  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  made  a 
study  of  the  administrative  organization,  particularly  the  business  ad-' 
ministration,  of  the  Cincinnati  school  district.  The  general  recommenda- 
tions for  this  reorganization  as  contained  in  the  Bureau's  report  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  June 
16,  1930,  effective  as  of  July  1,  1930.  The  titles  of  these  were:  (a)  "A  reso- 
lution Defining  the  Duties  and  Status  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  Providing  for  the  Organization  of  His  Office  in  Relation  Thereto '; 
(b)  "A  resolution  Establishing  a  Department  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Defining  its  Duties";  (c)  "A  resolution  Defining  the  Powers 
and  Duties  of  the  Clerk-Treasurer.'' 

The  organization  as  effected  by  these  resolutions  was  of  the  unit  or 
single-executive  type,  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  the  chief 
administrator  and  executive.  A  careful  study,  however,  of  existing  con- 
ditions indicates  that  the  resolutions  were  more  successful  in  setting  up 
an  organization  in  theory  than  in  actual  practice.  It  seems  advisable, 
therefore,  to  review  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  to  ascertain  the  reasons  back  of  the  original 
proposals.  In  so  doing  the  following  is  quoted  from  the  report: 

The  organization  of  the  Cincinnati  school  system  as  it  existed 
when  this  study  began,  and  as  it  had  existed  for  many  years, 
was  in  some  respects  anomalous  in  classification,  although  in- 
sofar as  it  had  an  executive  organization  it  was  of  the  multiple 
type.  In  the  course  of  the  study  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  became 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  a  rather  fundamental  reorgani- 
zation of  the  executive  and  administrative  agencies  of  the  Board. 
This  conclusion  was  discussed  with  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  with  the  Superintendent,  the  Clerk-Treasurer,  and  the  Busi- 
ness Manager.  As  a  result  a  plan  of  organization  was  developed 
and  embodied  in  appropriate  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Board 
on  June  16,  1930,  effective  July  1,  1930,  which  effected  a  reor- 
ganization believed  by  the  Bureau,  by  the  Board,  and  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Board  to  be  thoroughly  sound  and  practicable. 
The  basic  principles  upon  which  this  reorganization  was  made 
are  ( 1 )  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  function  as  the 
policy-determining  body  of  the  schccl  system,  and   (2)    that  it 
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should  commit  to  a  single  chief  executive  officer  full  power  to 
direct  and  conduct  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  system,  save 
only  as  particular  duties  are  explicitly  lodged  by  statute  else- 
where. The  general  considerations  supporting  these  principles 
are  familiar  without  restatement  in  a  city  which  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  like  principles  of  the  city  manager  plan 
in  municipal  affairs. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  a  single  executive  the  Bureau  suggested 
the  elimination  of  many  of  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education 
which  dealt  with  the  so-called  "business"  aspects  of  the  Boards  activities. 
Since  the  reorganization  of  July  1,  1930,  these  committees  have  been 
relieved  of  a  great  burden  of  routine  detail  previously  performed  by 
them  in  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  the  school. 

In  carrying  out  these  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  "the  board 
has  explicitly  divested  itself,  so  far  as  the  statutes  permit,  of  the  de- 
tails of  administrative  routine,  formerly  performed  by  it  in  great 
volume  .  .  ."  The  executive  and  administrative  routine  relinquished  by 
the  board  has  been  assumed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  was 
contemplated  in  the  reorganization.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  from  the  Superintendent  to  the  offices  of  finance,  sup- 
plies, housing,  and  lunch-room  administration,  as  recommended  in  the 
Bureau's  report,  has  not  as  yet  taken  place.  The  report  called  for  an 
officer  of  the  rank  of  assistant  superintendent  to  head  a  department  of 
business  administration  and  to  be  in  charge  of  all  business  affairs.  Within 
this  department  there  would  be  4  divisions  with  functions  relating,  re- 
spectively, to  housing,  supplies,  lunch-rooms,  and  finance.  Up  to  De- 
cember, 1934,  when  this  was  written,  the  former  Business  Manager  has 
continued  to  act  as  the  head  of  the  divisions  of  housing  and  supplies  but 
has  not  functioned  as  the  head  of  the  division  of  finance,  or  of  the  divi- 
sion of  lunch-rooms.  The  supervisor  of  high-school  lunch-rooms  con- 
tinues to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  rather  than  through 
the  head  of  the  department  of  business  administration.  Acting  heads  are 
still  in  charge  of  housing  and  supplies,  while  the  division  of  finance  is 
nominally  headed  by  a  chief  clerk  who  has  not  been  changed  in  title 
or  in  responsibility.  Furthermore,  the  division  of  housing,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  reorganization  plan,  had  as  one  of  its  functions  the  con- 
tinuous study  of  school  buildings  and  school  building  needs  and  the  de- 
velopment of  building  plans  in  accordance  with  the  educational  program, 
in  reality  functions  only  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  plant. 
Throughout  the  business  organization  there  is  no  clear  line  of  respon- 
sibility and  no  recognized  definition  of  titles  or  functions.  The  reorgani- 
zation, as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  June  16,  1930,  has  not 
in  reality  been  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  the  discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  one  other  instance  should  be  cited. 
This  centers  in  the  relationship  between  the  Clerk-Treasurer  and  the 
division  of  finance.  The  organization  proposed  in  the  Bureau's  report 
provided  that  the  Clerk-Treasurer  should  remain  the  confidential  officer 
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of  the  Board  of  Education  in  charge  of  its  fiscal  affairs  as  required  by 
the  general  code.  The  proposed  organization  also  provided  for  a  separate 
division  of  finance  in  the  department  of  business  administration  in  charge 
of  an  executive  primarily  interested  in  cost  accounting  and  current  fiscal 
operations  as  contrasted  with  the  administration  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  Board.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  head  of  the  division  of  finance 
would  concern  himself  largely  with  the  budget,  accounting,  payrolls,  and 
similar  activities,  while  the  Clerk-Treasurer  would  in  general  look  after 
general  fiscal  affairs  such  as  revenues,  tax  collections,  the  selection  of 
depositories,  and  the  matters  of  interest  and  sureties.  This  phase  of  the 
reorganization,  however,  has  not  yet  been  effected. 

The  brief  studies  which  follow  cover  subdivisions  of  the  work  of 
the  Board  in  the  three  fields  of  general  business,  finance,  and  purchases 
and  stores.  The  underlying  difficulty  in  presenting  each  of  these  studies 
is  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  organization  as  set  up  by  the  resolutions 
is  not,  in  general,  consistent  with  the  practice. 

Housing  and  Equipment  of  Administrative  Offices 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  located  at 
216  East  Ninth  Street  on  the  six  upper  floors  of  a  rented  seven-story 
mill-type  factory  building.  A  detailed  study  of  this  occupancy  is  con- 
tained in  Report  No.  27  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search dated  April  1931,  which  report  was  officially  transmitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  facts  which  appear  in  this  section  are  taken 
largely  from  this  study.  An  inspection  of  the  building  confirms  the  findings 
in  the  study  that  the  building  is  not  well  adapted  to  office  use.  Quoted 
from  the  study  is  the  following: 

The  proximity  of  a  laundry  on  the  west  and  the  Big  Four  office 
building  on  the  east  does  not  add  to  the  desirability  of  the  loca- 
tion. The  laundry  precludes  light  and  emits  unpleasant  odors. 
The  latter  hamper  window  ventilation  on  that  side.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  Big  Four  building,  which  is  separated  from  the  • 
Board  of  Education  building  by  only  a  very  narrow  alley,  makes 
necessary  the  use  of  artificial  light  on  all  but  two  top  floors. 

The  building  has  been  leased  since  1927.  The  offices  of  the  Board 
occupy  the  six  upper  floors,  each  approximately  37'x76',  which  with  the 
stairs  give  a  total  of  slightly  over  17,500  square  feet  of  floor  space.  All 
of  this  space  is  not  usable,  since  "three  factors,  namely,  the  2>T  width, 
the  pillars  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  the  single  entrance  virtually  pre- 
clude an  economical  layout  of  the  flor  space."  In  comparison  with  the 
administrative  offices  of  Boards  of  Education  in  other  large  cities,  the 
space  used  in  Cincinnati  is  entirely  inadequate,  as  is  shown  in  Table  87. 

Since  it  seems  clear,  both  from  careful  inspection  and  in  comparison 
with  other  large  cities,  that  the  Cincinnati  administrative  offices  are  not 
well  housed,  the  question  is,  What  is  to  be  done  to  secure  more  ade- 
quate office  space?  The  best  and  final  solution  would  be  the  construc- 
tion of  an  adequate  office  building.  The  construction  of  administration 
buildings  for  Boards  of  Education  in  cities  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati  and 
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in  smaller  cities,  as,  for  example,  in  Atlantic  City  and  Denver,  has  been 
a  development  of  recent  years  which  has  commanded  the  approval  of 
educational  authorities.  It  is  assumed  that  this  is  not  immediately  prac- 
ticable in  Cincinnati.  Hence  either  of  two  courses  seems  to  be  open:  ( 1 ) 
to  improve  the  present  occupancy;  or  (2)  to  secure  other  rented  quarters. 


Table  87 

Cost  and  Area  of  School  Administration  Buildings  in 
a  Group  of  Large  Cities  ( 1 ) 


City 

Cost 

Number  of  usable 
square  feet 

Total 

Per  pupil  in 
A.  D.  A.  (6) 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Newark 

Oakland 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

CINCINNATI 

$2,650,000 
1,575,000  (2) 
1,047,048 

205,000 

900,000 

88,906  (4) 
Rented  (5) 

162,000 
93,700 
83,750 
69,000 
40,000 
34,172   (3) 
29,000 
20,738   (5) 

.64 
.67 

1.20 
1.50 
.41 
.40 
.61 
.38 

(1)  Data  for  this  table  taken  from  Report  of  the  Buffalo  School  Survey,  1930,  Part 
II,  page  22,  supplemented  by  replies  to  telegrams  as  of  1934.  Data  for  Cincinnati 
also  as  of  1934. 

(2)  Does  not  include  cost  of  land,  furniture,  equipment. 

(3)  In  1930,  only  17,000  sq.  ft.  available.  Now  housed  in  new  City  Hall. 

(4)  Fifty-five-year-old  school  building  remodeled. 

(5)  Including  offices  at  511  West  Court  St. 

(6)  These  figures  are  for  the  school  year  1933-34. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  courses,  it  seems  clear  that  the  present 
quarters  cannot  be  sufficiently  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  be 
altered  quickly  and  used  more  effectively  pending  a  search  of  better 
quarters.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  using  the  present 
building  the  Board  of  Education  has  probably  effected  a  maximum  of 
economy  in  expenditure,  even  though  efficiency  may  have  suffered.  The 
building  was  rented  for  the  period  ending  June  19,  1932,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $12,000,  or  sixty-eight  cents  per  square  foot,  including  heat  and 
elevator  service.  To  quote  the  Bureau's  report,  "Even  with  20  percent 
of  the  space  deducted  to  take  up  the  waste  in  the  present  layout,  the  per 
foot  rental  is  only  86  cents.  This  is  a  very  low  price  when  compared  with 
the  current  rates  of  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  square  foot."  Since  that  time 
a  reduced  rental  is  being  paid  under  the  following  schedule: 

July  1,  1932  to  July  1,  1933   „__.  ____$9,000 

July  1,  1933  to  July  1,  1934 7,800 

July  1,  1934  to  July  1,  1935 6,600 

July  1,  1935  to  July  1,  1936 _.  5,400 

The  lease  is  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  basis  of 
aproximately  18,000  square  feet.  In  and  of  itself  the  financial  considera- 
tion in  this  lease  is  an  increasingly  powerful  deterrent  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  plans  for  a  change.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  loss  to  the  system  through  poor  office  arrangement,  bad  lighting, 
poor  ventilation,  and  inefficient  layout,  which  may  offset  the  saving  in 
rental. 

If  the  construction  of  a  new  building  is  considered  the  ultimate  step 
and  the  rental  of  new  space  the  intermediate  one,  then  immediate  action 
should  consist  of  the  utilization  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  now  oc- 
cupied (which  would  add  about  3,000  square  feet)  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  offices  under  a  more  effective  layout.  Several  methods  of  ad- 
vantageously utilizing  this  space  have  been  suggested.  The  first  floor 
might  be  used  for  the  library  and  for  the  meeting  room,  with  consequent 
release  of  two  other  floors.  It  may  be  that  the  first  floor  could  be  utilized 
also  for  the  reception  of  children  and  of  parents  who  are  now  forced  to 
go  to  an  upper  floor  in  order  to  visit  the  Vocation  Bureau,  or  it  might 
house  the  school  census  sections  of  the  child  accounting  division.  De- 
cision as  to  how  to  rearrange  the  offices  so  as  best  to  utilize  the  entire 
building  should  be  based  on  a  re-survey  of  the  building  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  or  by  an  organization  selected  by  the  Board. 

On  the  whole  the  equipment  of  the  offices  is  modern  and  adequate, 
although  certain  needed  items  will  be  later  pointed  out.  Generally  speak- 
ing, office  machines  have  been  purchased  casually  as  needs  developed. 
Apparently  no  one  person  has  given  continuous  thought  either  to  the 
standardization  of  equipment,  or  to  the  purchase  of  machines  best  adapted 
to  specific  jobs.  This  should  be  a  function  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  business  administration,  or  one  of  his  assistants  whose  serv- 
ices would  be  comparable  to  those  rendered  by  the  directors  of  special 
subjects  in  passing  on  requisitions  affecting  their  respective  fields. 

The  advantages  of  standardized  office  equipment  are  economy,  inter- 
changeability,  and  maximum  use.  The  first  one  results  from  quantity  buy- 
ing of  original  equipment  and  office  supplies.  It  is  conducive  to  better 
maintenance  agreements  and  easier  training  of  personnel.  Interchange- 
ability  results  in  better  functioning  and  better  looking  offices,  and  the 
more  efficient  use  of  surplus  equipment.  Maximum  use  is  obtained  only 
when  standards  have  been  set  up  on  the  basis  of  probable  use  with  the 
right  machine  or  model  selected  for  a  specific  job. 

In  certain  business  organizations  and  boards  of  education  the  em- 
ployment of  a  person  whose  responsibility  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
office  equipment  in  the  organization  has  resulted  in  large  economies 
through  a  reduction  in  repairs  both  in  number  and  cost.  More  frequent 
cleaning  of  mechanical  equipment  and  a  periodic  overhauling  during  the 
summer  vacation  eliminate  breakdowns  and  lengthen  life. 

Communication  Services 

The  entire  communication  service  seems  to  be  operated  on  a  modest 
scale.  There  are  telephones  in  each  of  the  schools  and  a  switchboard  in 
the  central  office.  The  latter  consists  of  a  single-position  board  having 
nine  trunk  lines  to  central  and  forty  interior  lines.  There  is  but  one  op- 
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erator  who  works  the  regular  office  schedule  with  ten-minute  periods  of 
relief  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  serious  question 
whether  these  facilities  in  equipment  and  personnel  are  adequate  for 
serving  so  large  a  system  as  Cincinnati.  On  request,  the  telephone  com- 
pany would  probably  run  a  busy  test  to  answer  this  question  in  so  far 
as  exterior  communication  is  concerned. 

The  inter-communicating  facilities  in  use  in  the  larger  schools  are 
in  general  of  the  older  type  which  require  that  the  office  clerk  go  to  the 
wall  in  order  to  effect  the  connection.  As  they  are  not  owned  by  the 
Board  of  Education  they  are  subject  to  maintenance  charges.  These  do 
not  appear  as  telephone  costs,  but  are  lost  among  the  mechanical  repairs. 
Hence  the  total  cost  of  such  a  system  is  never  known. 

So  far  as  messenger  service  is  concerned,  it  also  is  operated  mod- 
estly. The  service  between  the  administrative  offices  and  the  offices  of  the 
business  department  located  at  511  West  Court  Street  is  maintained  by 
a  stock  clerk  who  makes  two  round  trips  each  day  on  foot.  Messenger 
service  between  the  several  offices  in  the  administration  building  is  car- 
ried on  by  two  girls  from  the  Commercial  Service  High  School  working 
alternately,  each  of  whom  receives  $9.70  per  week.  There  are  two  men 
in  the  child  accounting  office  who  function  as  messengers  to  deliver  car 
tickets  and  to  do  similar  errands  within  the  department.  One  of  them 
is  a  former  truant  officer  who  is  virtually  retired. 

Incoming  mail  is  delivered  to  the  Superintendent's  office,  from  which 
it  is  distributed  by  one  of  the  student  messengers.  Most  of  the  outgoing 
mail  is  mailed  by  the  department  in  which  it  originates.  The  purchase 
of  stamps  is  effected  by  regular  purchase  orders  for  about  $150  at  a 
time.  These  stamps  are  then  stocked.  Each  department  requisitions  its 
immediate  needs,  with  the  exception  of  the  lunch-room  department,  which 
orders  $25  worth  of  stamps  at  a  time.  Package  deliveries  are  made 
directly  to  the  person.  In  a  crowded  office  this  practice  is  frequently 
disturbing. 

In  the  lower  hall  of  the  office  building  there  is  a  regular  office  direc- 
tory. As  it  cannot  contain  information  sufficient  to  guide  but  a  fraction  of 
the  visitors  entering  the  building,  the  large  part  of  them  go  to  the  sixth 
floor,  where  they  are  interviewed  by  an  attendant  sitting  outside  of  the 
Superintendent's  office. 

It  would  seem  that  this  whole  matter  of  communication  service,  mes- 
sengers, mail,  information  and  deliveries  could  be  centered  in  one  spot 
somewhere  near  the  entrance  of  the  building.  If  the  first  floor  is  utilized 
this  should  present  no  difficulties  and  should  result  in  increased  economy 
and  efficiency.  More  attention  to  these  details  could  obviously  be  given 
if  decisions  concerning  them  were  handled  by  some  subordinate  with 
the  function  of  office  manager.  Logically  these  minor  business  functions 
should  center  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
business  administration. 
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Printing,  Book  Repairs,  and  Binding 

In  any  school  system  there  is  a  large  amount  of  routine  printing  and 
book  repairing.  In  the  calendar  year  1933  expenditures  for  printing  were 
in  Cincinnati  $8,280,  for  book  repairs  $9,883,  and  for  bookbinding  $382. 

The  Board  does  not  maintain  a  printing  plant,  or  even  a  central 
department  for  doing  large  mimeograph  or  multigraph  jobs,  this  work 
being  largely  done  by  the  Printing  Vocational  High  School.  This  school, 
which  has  been  aided  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Typothetae,  originally  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  $250  from  the  principal  of  the  school.  It  is  now  operat- 
ing on  its  profits,  which  were  $2,435  in  1933.  With  this  rotating  fund 
the  school  purchases  paper  and  other  printing  supplies  and  equipment. 
When  printing  work  is  to  be  done  the  school  is  asked  to  bid  on  the  speci- 
fications issued  by  the  supply  division.  The  school  is  usually  the  low 
bidder  by  about  fifteen  percent.  When  the  school  completes  its  work  it 
is  paid  by  check,  which  goes  into  the  schools  revolving  fund.  It  may  be 
seen  from  this  brief  description  that  the  school  is  in  a  sense  operating 
an  independent  printing  plant.  The  only  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  capital  is  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  accounts  are 
audited  by  the  State  Examiner. 

As  the  boys  in  this  school  are  engaged  in  production  work  for  which 
the  employers  receive  direct  monetary  return  there  is  a  question  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  protection  of  the  labor  laws  and  to  compen- 
sation in  case  of  injury.  This  question  of  liability  also  applies  to  the 
Automotive  Vocational  High  School  when  its  boys  are  on  the  street  in 
cars.  Liability  may  develop  in  the  case  of  accidents  to  the  boys,  or  to 
the  public,  as  these  boys  are  in  a  sense  engaged  in  commercial  work. 

The  free  textbooks  furnished  by  the  Board  are  repaired  in  the  book 
repair  department  located  in  the  business  offices.  On  inspection  this 
work  seems  to  be  well  handled.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  library 
books  needing  binding  are  set  aside  by  the  school  librarians,  who  requi- 
sition the  repairs  in  the  regular  way.  The  orders  resulting  from  these 
requisitions  are  invariably  placed  with  outside  bookbinders,  which  prac- 
tice probably  results  in  the  maximum  of  economy. 

Expenses  For  Travel 

There  is  set  up  under  authority  of  Section  7704  of  the  Ohio  General 
Code  a  service  fund  which  is  limited  in  amount  to  five  cents  for  each  pupil 
enrolled.  The  use  of  this  service  fund  is  restricted  to  the  payment  of  travel 
expenses  by  Board  members  on  official  business  and  by  designated  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board.  Although  the  provisions  of  the  law  would 
allow  about  $3,000,  in  years  prior  to  1933  the  fund  was  set  up  in  the 
budget  for  $2,000.  In  1933  this  was  reduced  to  $1,000,  but  no  travel 
expenses  were  charged  against  it.  In  1934  it  was  again  set  up  at  $1,000, 
yet  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  expenditures  for  travel  were 
but  $8.36.  These  facts  raise  a  serious  question.  Direct  questioning  of 
the  members  of  the  Board's  staff  indicates  that  they  have  had  little  or 
no   opportunity  to   study   the  operation   of  other   school   systems   either 
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through  direct  contact,  or  indirectly  through  attendance  at  professional 
meetings.  A  reasonable  schedule  of  travel  allowances  for  members  of 
the  business  and  professional  staffs  would  be,  it  is  believed,  a  wise  ex- 
penditure of  funds  available  under  this  provision  of  the  law. 

Secretarial  and  Clerical  Service 

The  school  system  of  Cincinnati  is  fortunate  in  the  high  type  of 
personnel  that  has  been  selected  for  the  positions  under  the  classified 
Civil  Service.  The  appointment,  promotion,  and  all  personnel  procedures 
for  this  group  of  employees  are  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  Practically  without 
exception  the  employees  contacted  have  been  found  to  be  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  cooperative.  The  discussion  which  follows  is  concerned 
only  with  those  in  the  clerical,  secretarial,  and  allied  services.  It  does  not 
include  those  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  building  maintenance  and 
operation. 

For  years  the  Civil  Service  personnel  has  been  appointed  from 
eligible  lists  prepared  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Cincinnati.  Each  position  is  classified.  This  means  that  certain  qualifica- 
tions are  necessary,  certain  salary  standards  set,  and  certain  rules  for 
promotion  are  observed.  This  method  of  handling  Civil  Service  per- 
sonnel is  more  or  less  in  general  use  throughout  the  country.  A  study 
of  the  individual  Civil  Service  positions  suggests  the  following  comment: 

( 1 )  The  titles  of  some  of  the  positions  do  not  correspond  with 
services  rendered.  For  example  a  deputy  clerk  is  apparently  the  head 
of  the  division  of  finance  and  a  chief  clerk  holds  a  similar  position  with 
the  division  of  supplies. 

(2)  Nineteen  persons  on  the  Civil  Service  list  are  working  on  the 
teacher's  time  schedule  and  are  not  required  to  observe  Civil  Service 
regulations. 

(3)  Persons  filling  certain  temporary  clerical  positions  are  not  taken 
from  Civil  Service  rolls. 

In  comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  size  of  Cincinnati,  the  central 
offices  are  not  overmanned.  The  secondary  schools  have  one  clerk  for 
approximately  each  thousand  students,  while  the  65  elementary  and  8 
of  the  vocational  schools  have  no  clerical  assistance  whatever.  To  require 
principals  and  teachers  to  do  all  the  clerical  work  in  large  schools  such 
as  the  Madisonville  school  (with  1,760  pupils)  is  a  matter  of  serious 
import.  It  is  known,  moreover,  that  in  some  schools  teachers  voluntarily 
give  time  for  office  work  on  a  regular  schedule.  This  is  concrete  evidence 
of  a  real  need.  Less  concrete,  but  no  less  convincing,  is  a  well-considered 
study  based  upon  a  comprehensive  inquiry  made  in  1930  (1)  by  a  group 
in  the  elementary  schools.  This  study  showed  that  in  twenty-five  schools 
included  in  the  study  the  clerical  work  was  carried  on  as  follows:  By 

( 1 )  Inquiry  on  Clerical  Functions  by  Margaret  Daly,  H.  L.  Flessa,  C.  L.  Miller, 
E.  P.  Reeve,  and  E.  Schroeder,  addressed  to  Cincinnati  Elementary  School 
Principals. 
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the  principals,  in  51  percent  of  the  schools,  by  assistant  principals,  in 
14  percent;  by  teachers,  in  28  percent;  by  pupils,  in  4  percent;  and  by 
janitors,  in  2  percent.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  clerical  work  was  at 
that  time  done  by  the  principals  and  assistant  principals.  The  report 
further  points  out  the  types  of  work  that  the  principals  would  be  free  to 
perform  if  they  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  performing  clerical 
duties. 

Salary,  Promotion,  and  Other  Secretarial  and  Clerical  Provisions 

Salary  Schedules — Salary  schedules  for  the  clerical  and  admini- 
strative service  are  listed  in  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
These  schedules  seem  so  well  in  keeping  with  current  practice  that  little 
comment  is  needed.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  difficulty 
of  altering  schedules  in  response  to  changing  and  varying  conditions 
when  they  are  standardized  in  two  large  governmental  units  is  at  once 
apparent. 

While  there  is  little  or  no  criticism  of  the  salary  schedule  as  such, 
there  is  a  grave  question  concerning  its  operation  during  the  past  three 
years  and  in  the  proposal  for  the  administration  of  salaries  in  1935.  Refer- 
ence is  made  specifically  to  the  suspension  of  increments.  From  the  prac- 
tical viewpoint  it  is  believed  that  the  suspension  of  salary  increments 
is  not  the  correct  way  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  salary  roll.  It  creates 
inequalities  in  compensation  which  percentage  reductions  in  salary  only 
accentuate.  Young  and  efficient  employes  not  only  lose  the  fixed  per- 
centage of  reductions  but  the  increments  as  well.  It  is  believed  that  the 
salary  increments  should  be  granted  to  those  in  the  Civil  Service,  even 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  of  salary  reduction.  If  the 
salary  schedule  is  in  full  operation  through  the  granting  of  increments  it 
seems  equitable  then  to  apply  a  single  rate  of  contribution  or  reduction,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  all  salaries,  which  in  this  case  might  be  a  rate  of  10  to 
12/2  percent,  or  even  more.  So  long  as  increments  are  not  granted  there 
can  be  no  equity  in  salary  payments,  for  two  persons  doing  the  same 
work  may  for  years  continue  to  receive  widely  different  salaries. 

Promotion  of  Secretarial  Personnel — The  outstanding  weakness  in 
the  present  personnel  system  is  the  promotion  procedure  that  must  be 
followed.  In  general  promotion  is  made  from  grade  to  grade.  For  ex- 
ample, an  employe  enters  the  service  as  a  junior  clerk  and  later  studies 
stenography  or  bookkeeping  in  which  she  becomes  adept.  She  cannot 
under  the  present  general  practice  be  promoted  to  the  position  and  salary 
of  either  a  stenographer  or  a  bookkeeper  without  taking  a  Civil  Service 
examination  in  competition  with  a  large  number  of  individuals  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  school  system.  It  is  believed  the  service  would  be 
improved  if  greater  use  were  made  of  the  general  principle  of  non-com- 
petitive promotional  examinations  as  outlined  in  Rule  XVI,  Section  1, 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  is  as  follows:  "Vacancies  in 
higher  positions  in  the  classified  service  shall  be  filled  in  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable by  the  promotion  or  advancement  of  employes  in  the  service."  By 
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the  use  of  this  type  of  examination  a  faithful  and  intelligent  messenger 
might  readily  develop  into  a  chief  clerk. 

Working  Schedule — The  schedule  of  working  hours  in  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  provides  for  forty-one  and 
one-half  hours  per  week.  This  is  probably  slightly  higher  than  the  number 
of  working  hours  per  week  in  the  average  governmental  office.  While 
there  is  no  definite  schedule  for  office  work  in  the  high  schools,  it  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  working  hours  there  equal  if  they  do  not 
exceed  those  in  the  administrative  offices. 

The  actual  working  time  of  practically  all  Civil  Service  employees 
and  others  in  the  system,  excluding  directors,  supervisors,  and  heads  of 
departments,  is  checked  through  the  use  of  time  clocks.  The  time  cards 
for  the  administrative  offices  are  sent  to  the  Superintendent's  office,  where 
they  are  inspected  by  his  secretary.  It  would  seem  that  this  might  more 
properly  be  done  by  the  individual  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Service  per- 
sonnel. 

Allowance  for  Illness — There  is  no  official  record  of  a  schedule  of 
allowances  for  illness  for  those  in  the  Civil  Service.  For  slight  illnesses 
of  one  or  two  days  there  is  no  deduction  in  salary.  For  continuous  illness 
without  loss  of  salary,  two  weeks  are  allowed  in  any  one  year.  This 
allowance  is  not  cumulative  and  applies  to  all  employees  irrespective  of 
length  of  service.  In  operation  the  rule  is  applied  in  varying  ways,  de- 
pending upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned and  the  action  of  the  Superintendent.  It  would  appear  highly  de- 
sirable to  have  definite  rules  covering  illness  allowances  for  those  in  the 
Civil  Service. 

Retirement  Provisions — There  is  no  provision  for  the  retirement 
of  Civil  Service  employees,  as  there  is  neither  State  nor  local  retirement 
system  for  which  they  are  eligible.  The  survey  staff  believes  that  such 
provision  in  the  public  interest  might  be  realized  either  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  State-wide  plan  or  through  an  amendment  to  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  System  or  to  the  recently  organized  retirement  system  for 
State  employees. 

Lunchroom  Management 

There  is  no  lunch-room  division  as  such,  even  though  this  was 
recommended  in  the  1930  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search and  set  up  under  Section  6  of  the  Board's  resolution  of  June  16, 
1930,  which  created  a  department  of  business  administration  with  a 
division  of  lunch  rooms.  The  survey  staff  is  convinced  that  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  later  adopted  by  the  Board  should  be  carried 
out. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  supervisor  of  high-school 
lunch-rooms  at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,900.  She  has  reported  directly  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  not  maintained  an  office,  and  has  been 
generally  inaccessible  both  to  vendors  and  to  the  employees  of  the  sys- 
tem. On  September  1,  1934,  there  were  eighty-two  lunch-room  accounts 
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in  the  schools  of  which  the  thirteen  largest  are  under  her  supervision. 
The  remaining  sixty-nine  are  administered  by  the  individual  schools 
with  the  principal  in  charge.  In  the  elementary  schools  they  are  gen- 
erally under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  The  children  who  remain 
for  lunch  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  school  grounds  during  the  noon 
recess. 

The  supervisor  of  lunch-rooms  personally  approves  all  bills  for  sup- 
plies; selects  and  trains  the  personnel;  and  operates  her  department 
without  stenographic  assistance  or  other  assistance  aside  from  the  finan- 
cial clerk  in  the  division  of  finance  who  handles  the  lunch-room  accounts. 
In  each  school  cafeteria  students  act  as  checkers  and  cashiers.  The  re- 
ceipts are  turned  over  by  the  cashiers  to  the  school  treasurer,  who  de- 
posits them  in  the  bank.  Each  week  the  school  treasurer  sends  a  check 
and  report  to  the  office  of  the  Clerk-Treasurer.  The  school  treasurer  also 
checks  the  records  of  both  the  checkers  and  the  cashiers.  The  individual 
accounts  and  the  general  lunch-room  fund  are  audited  by  the  State 
Examiner. 

The  State  law  provides  that  all  lunch-room  moneys  must  be  sepa- 
rately maintained  in  a  lunch-room  fund.  On  September  1,  1933,  the  bal- 
ance in  this  fund  amounted  to  $21,621.  Of  this  amount  $15,667  came  from 
operations  and  gifts,  and  $5,954  was  from  interest  on  the  deposit.  In  the 
year  from  September  1,  1933  to  September  1,  1934,  there  was  an  aggre- 
gate loss  of  $3,532  which  reduced  the  fund  to  $18,189.  It  may  be  noted 
from  Table  88  that  in  this  year  twenty-five  lunch-rooms  made  a  profit,  one 
broke  even,  one  showed  no  operation,  and  fifty-five  operated  at  a  loss. 
Of  the  balance  in  the  lunch-room  fund  on  September  1,  1934,  approx- 
imately two-thirds  stands  to  the  credit  of  Hughes  and  Western  Hills 
High  Schools,  while  twenty  show  deficits  in  their  individual  accounts. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  more  prosperous,  large-volume  lunch-rooms  are 
supporting  those  in  smaller  schools.  If  the  lunch-rooms  are  to  carry  the 
total  cost  of  food,  payroll,  and  supervision,  exclusive  of  heat,  light,  and 
power  and  maintenance,  as  is  customarily  done,  the  total  deficit  for  1933- 
34  would  be  several  times  larger  than  it  actually  was.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures: 

Cooks'  payroll  met  by  Board $19,169 

Lunches  for  oral  and  sight-saving  classes 1 ,782 

Clerk  charged  to  division  of  finance 1 ,380 

Supervision  of  lunch-rooms 3,900 

$26,231 
Operating  loss 3,532 

Total  true  deficit $29,763 

Hence  the  fact  that  the  lunchroom  system  has  not  created  a  problem 
through  its  inability  to  finance  itself  may  be  attributed  to  two  major 
reasons:  ( 1 )  the  Board  of  Education  pays  the  salaries  of  the  cooks  and 
meets  the  cost  of  supervision;    (2)   the  children  in  the  high  schools  are 
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Table  88 

Lunch  Room  Funds  by  Schools  in  Cincinnati 
on  September  1,  1934  as  Compared  With  September  1,  1933 


School  (i; 


Balance 
Sept.   1,   1934 

(2) 


Change 

Since 

Sept.  1, 

1933  (2) 


School 


Balance 
Sept.   1,   1934 

(2) 


Change 

Since 

Sept.  1 

1933 

(2) 


Hughes 

Walnut  Hills 
Western  Hills _ 

Withrow    

Woodward       _ 
Bloom 

Oyler    

Rothenberg  _  _ 
Washington  _  _ 
6th  St.  Voca.-_ 
9th  St.  Voca._. 
Automot'e  Voc. 
Com'cial  Voc._ 
6th  District 
12th  District  __ 
23rd  District  _  _ 

Avondale 

No.  Avondale 

Carson    

Ctl.  Fairmount 

Chase    

Clifton 

Colege  Hill 

Columbian 

Cummins    

Douglass 

Douglass  Col'y 
Dyer  Reserve 

Fairview 

Garfield 

Guilford    

Harrison 

Hartwell 

Hartwell 

Heberle 

Highlands 

Fulton 

Hoffman 


Kg. 


$8,004 

769 

4,033 

1,013 

71 

-  1,033 

56 
112 

-  2,528 

-  681 

-  192 

39 

-  775 
263 
218 
315 

-  547 

52 

67 
393 
126 

26 

1 

308 

21 

55 
463 

40 

2 

106 

241 

66 

-  4,948 

17 
284 

70 
103 
178 


$937 
830 

-  811 

-  108 
516 

-  156 
173 

-  75 

-  293 

-  574 

-  185 
428 

-  775 

-  48 

3 

-  27 

-  343 

39 

-  206 

8 
15 

-  23 

-  103 

-  90 

-  117 

-  207 

-  60 

101 

-  175 

-  37 
73 
35 

-  233 

-  53 

-  36 

-  463 


Evanston 
Mann 

Hyde  Park 

Kilgour 

Ken.-Silvton 
Kirby  Road 

Lincoln 

Linwood 

Mt.  Wash'ton. 
Madisonville 

Mary  Dill 

Bond  Hill 

McKinley 

Morgan 

Oakley 

No.  Fairmount 

PI.  Ridge 

Raschig 

Riverside    

Sands    

Sayler  Park  _  _ 

Stowe    

Jackson  

Sherman  Res.  _ 
Taft  . 

Vine    

Washburn 

Wash'ton  Kg. 

Webster 

Westwood 

Cheviot 

Whittier 

Windsor 

Winton  Place  _ 
School  for  Crip 

Oral 

Seguin 


$ 


48 

— $  20 

71 

26 

80 

—  116 

276 

212 

4 

—  70 

67 

7 

106 

14 

94 

—  34 

210 

163 

69 

—   3 

45 

166 

673 

167 

20 

—  18 

89 

—  46 

260 

—  39 

335 

—  198 

205 

—  174 

458 

44 

24 

—  150 

14 

—  128 

1,008 

—  256 

190 

44 

238 

—  104 

55 

—  45 

160 

50 

194 

—  196 

606 

—   8 

26 

—   5 

102 

—   7 

175 

—  322 

89 

—  72 

18 

—  190 

214 

—  329 

440 

—  40 

794 

1    38 

11 

!   --- 

488 

—  76 

( 1 )  Schools  with  a  balance  of  less  than  $5  for  both  entries  have  been  omitted. 

(2)  Deficits  are  marked  with  a  minus.  All  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

not  permitted  to  leave  the  buildings  during  the  noon  recess.  The  per- 
centage of  children  who  patronize  the  lunchrooms,  under  this  plan,  is  very 
high  in  comparison  with  that  found  in  communities  which  do  not  exercise 
such  control.  The  payment  of  the  cooks'  salaries  by  the  Board  further- 
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more  guarantees  that  the  lunch-rooms  break  more  nearly  even,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  food  charges  are  comparatively  low.  Upon  inquiry  no 
complaints  against  this  system  from  parents,  children,  or  storekeepers 
were  discovered. 

This  study  of  the  lunch-room  situation  in  Cincinnati  gives  rise  to 
several  pertinent  questions,  among  which  are  the  following: 

( 1 )  Should  schools  feed  individual  pupils  as  a  part  of  public  relief? 

(2)  Should  each  individual  lunch-room  be  self-supporting  under  the 
generally  established  conditions? 

(3)  What,  if  any,  general  subsidy  should  be  granted? 

Boiler,,  Burglary,  and  Liability  Insurance 

Since  the  self-insurance  plan  for  school  property,  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  1912,  is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  22,  the  discussion  here 
deals  only  with  boiler,  burglary,  and  liability  insurance. 

Property  damage  resulting  from  boiler  failure  in  the  163  boilers  in 
72  school  buildings  is  protected  by  insurance.  On  November  1,  1934, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  these  in  fifty-nine  school  buildings  were 
covered  in  a  policy  placed  with  a  private  insurance  company.  Since  the 
object  of  carrying  boiler  insurance  is  primarily  to  secure  boiler  inspec- 
tion, a  plan  for  State  inspection  of  the  boilers  has  been  considered.  It  has 
not  been  secured,  however,  because  the  cost  is  about  the  same  as  at 
present  and  State  inspectors  are  generally  not  available  at  the  most  con- 
venient times.  The  cost  of  the  present  policy  is  $3,896  for  a  three-year 
period,  and  it  provides  protection  against  damage  of  $20,000  on  one  or 
all  of  the  boilers.  This  policy  is  now  being  rewritten.  There  is  no  personal 
liability  provision  in  the  present  policy  as  the  Board  cannot  be  held  for 
accidents  to  pupils,  and  employees  are  covered  by  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation. Considering  the  fact  that  of  163  boilers  in  use  on  November  1, 
1934,  117  are  of  the  high  pressure  type,  it  is  believed  that  the  coverage 
should  be  increased  to  $100,000. 

The  only  protection  against  burglary,  theft  and  larceny  is  a  policy 
for  $1,000,  at  an  annual  premium  of  $56.43,  on  the  safe  in  the  adminis- 
trative office.  There  is  no  insurance  on  the  safes  in  the  schools  unless  the 
schools  as  individual  units  have  provided  it.  This  several  schools  have 
done.  The  possibility  of  such  insurance  might  be  considered  for  other 
schools.  In  addition,  it  would  seem  wise  to  consider  whether  or  not  mes- 
senger insurance  should  be  carried,  as  the  school  treasurers  are  called 
upon  to  transport  funds  from  the  schools  to  the  banks  without  protection. 

The  courts  of  Ohio  have  held  that  a  Board  of  Education  is  not  liable 
for  accidents  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Such  being  the  case,  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  carries 
no  personal  liability  insurance  against  accidents  to  pupils  or  employees. 
At  the  present  time  injuries  to  pupils  are  handled  by  principals,  school 
nurses,  or  physicians,  as  they  individually  see  fit.  This  cannot  help  but 
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result  in  inequalities  of  treatment  in  the  several  schools  with  consequent 
injustice  to  certain  children.  The  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  New 
York,  have  standard  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  accidents, 
which  are  working  very  satisfactorily. 

Injuries  to  teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are,  in  general,  treated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Law.  In  1933  compensation  costs  were  $14,250.  These  expenditures 
include  medical  service  and  death  claims  as  provided  under  this  law.  In 
the  case  of  teachers  an  exception  to  the  regular  provisions  of  the  Law  is 
made  in  that  the  teacher  receives  his  regular  illness  allowance  of  five  days' 
full  salary,  and  one-quarter  of  his  salary  for  thirty-five  days  before  the 
provisions  of  the  Compensation  Law  become  effective. 

Tran  sport  ation 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  now  makes  certain  provisions 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  and  personnel.  In  June,  1934,  1,366  pupils 
were  being  transported  daily,  733  by  car,  and  633  by  bus,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $57,440.  For  the  administrative  staff  and  members  of  the  housing 
division  thirty-one  passenger  cars  are  provided,  while  the  traveling 
teachers  and  certain  parents  receive  carfare.  The  passenger  cars  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows.  Superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents,  3; 
business  offices,  12;  directors,  11;  attendance  officers  and  counselors,  3; 
and  one  for  each  of  the  principals  of  Glenview  and  Hillcrest  schools.  The 
cost  for  all  types  of  transportation  provided  in  1933-34  was  as  follows: 

Pupils  Total  Cost 

Bus $37,038 

Streetcar 20,402   $57,440 

Staff  _  7,819 

Traveling  teachers  and  parents 810 


Total  for  1933-34   .  $66,069 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  significant  part  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  bus  (which  type  is  used  largely  for  crippled  children)  is 
recovered  from  the  State  under  G.  C.  Sec.  7755-2-3.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  in  the  education  of  crippled  children  the  community  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  State  for  the  increase  in  cost  above  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating normal  children.  The  refund,  however,  is  somewhat  dependent 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  to  what  prop- 
erly constitutes  the  excess  cost  of  educating  special  class  children  over 
the  cost  of  educating  normal  children. 

The  allotment  of  pupil  transportation  is  made  by  the  attendance  de- 
partment and  is  limited  to  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
such  transportation.  As  provided  in  Sections  7731  and  7748,  G.  C,  pupils 
below  the  ninth  grade,  in  order  to  receive  transportation,  must  live  more 
than  2  miles  from  the  school  attended,  while  those  in  the  ninth  grade 
and  above  must  live  4  miles  from  the  school  attended. 
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The  attendance  office  grants  tickets  monthly  according  to  the  prin- 
cipals' needs  and  requests,  the  tickets  being  delivered  to  each  school  by 
messenger.  In  most  cases,  principals  merely  request  a  lump  sum  of  tickets, 
furnishing  no  further  information  to  the  administrative  office.  In  some 
instances,  however,  principals  who  apparently  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
stated  distance  or  the  economic  factors  involved  in  a  specific  case 
refer  the  matter  to  the  attendance  office  for  decision.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  done  many  times  in  the  past,  to  make  actual 
speedometer  measurements  of  the  distance  involved,  and  also  to  investi- 
gate the  financial  conditions  of  the  family.  Many  times  cases  have  been 
cleared  through  the  social  service  exchange  in  order  to  get  information 
about  the  family.  At  other  times  the  attendance  office  accepts  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  social  worker  who  is  familiar  with  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  family.  The  same  procedure  applies  to  the  distribution  of  bus 
tickets.  However,  this  is  a  minor  matter  in  the  attendance  office  since  bus 
transportation,  except  for  crippled  children  is  provided  only  when  street 
cars  are  not  accessible. 

Bus  transportation  is  by  private  contract  generally  extending  over 
a  three-year  period.  In  comparing  the  cost  with  that  in  other  cities  obvious 
difficulties  include  those  relating  to  number  of  pupils,  distance,  road  con- 
ditions, and  topography.  In  a  single  city  these,  of  course,  are  not  as  signi- 
ficant as  in  a  county  or  State.  A  brief  summary  of  the  information  for 
each  bus  contract  is  given  below: 


School 

School  for  Crippled  Children    

Carson    

Kirby       

McKinley 

College  Hill 

California 

The  per  bus  cost  for  crippled  children,  as  indicated  above,  and  the 
high  per  pupil  cost  of  transportation  of  crippled  children  (which  is  $149 
as  shown  in  the  cost  sheets  of  the  Board  of  Education)  seem  to  justify 
a  careful  analysis  of  each  contract  to  see  if  costs  for  these  children  might 
more  nearly  approach  the  level  of  the  other  contracts.  Furthermore,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Board  of  Education  study  the  plan  of  owning  and 
operating  its  own  buses.  In  cities  where  buses  are  so  owned  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  them  throughout  the  day  in  supplementing  classroom  activi- 
ties by  trips  to  parks,  museums,  libraries,  and  other  public  institutions;  to 
farms,  radio  auditions,  demonstrations,  and  for  other  extracurricular 
activities  of  recognized  educational  value.  They  may  also  be  used  to 
take  groups  of  children  to  a  central  point  for  medical  or  dental  inspection. 

Rentals 

The  two  major  rentals  are  the  administration  building  and  the  build- 
ing in  which  are  housed  the  Electrical  and  Retail  Selling  Vocational  High 


Number  of 

Total 

Buses 

Cost 

9 

$29,508 

1,885 

1,789 

1,323 

1,323 

1,209 
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Schools.  The  present  lease  on  the  former  was  for  four  years  beginning 
July  1,  1932,  the  rates  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with 
administrative  offices.  The  lease  for  the  space  for  the  Vocational  High 
School  is  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  per  year,  for  48,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  In  addition  to  these  the  Board  in  1934-35  will  pay  ground  rentals 
for  school  sites  as  follows:  Bloom,  $120;  Sands,  $375;  Woodward,  $625; 
and  Douglass,  $300.  Ten  dollars  per  week  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium  by  the  Raschig  school. 

The  advisability  of  continuing  the  rental  of  the  administration  build- 
ing has  already  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The  same  question 
is  now  raised  with  respect  to  the  Vocational  High  Schools  specified  above. 
If  the  schools  making  use  of  rented  land  are  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
ultimate  school  plant  and  the  land  is  actually  needed  there,  it  should 
be  purchased  rather  than  rented.  So  far  as  is  known  the  Board  does  not 
rent  any  machinery  or  equipment  other  than  the  tabulating  machine 
equipment  in  use  in  the  administrative  offices. 

B.     Financial  Organization  and  Administration 

General  Current  Funds 

The  supervision  of  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Clerk-Treasurer  of  the  Board.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  fiscal  agencies  concerned  with  the  Board's 
funds  and  with  the  funds  on  deposit  in  the  banks.  The  major  sources 
from  which  funds  are  received  by  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with 
a  brief  statement  concerning  each,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Property  taxes  from  which  the  Cincinnati  schools  are 
largely  supported  are  collected  semi-annually  in  January  and 
July  by  the  Treasurer  of  Hamilton  County.  Extensions  beyond 
these  collection  dates  may  be  made  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners. After  January  1  and  July  1,  and  prior  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  taxes,  the  Board  may  obtain  advances  on  anticipated 
collections  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  amount  of  such  col- 
lections. The  Board  is  also  empowered  to  borrow  on  tax  antici- 
pation warrants. 

(2)  State  funds  accruing  from  the  sales  of  liquid  fuel,  intangible 
taxes,  and  other  sources  are  paid  quarterly  by  the  State  treasurer 
directly  to  each  school  district  on  the  certification  of  the  Director 
of  Education.  To  these  are  now  added  the  distributions  from  the 
State  sales  tax  which  became  effective  January  27,  1935. 

(3)  In  1933-34  there  were  353  non-resident  tuition  pupils  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools.  The  basis  for  establishing  tuition  rates  is 
found  in  Section  7736  G.  C.  The  annual  rates  in  effect  for  1934- 
35  are:  Elementary  schools,  $75;  vocational  high  schools,  $100; 
junior  high  schools,  $125;  senior  high  schools,  $150;  summer 
schools,  $15;  evening  schools,  $1  and  $2  per  month.  The  Clerk- 
Treasurer  bills  the  parent  who  resides  in  a  district  where  a  high 
school  is  maintained,  and  bills  the  district  when  the  pupil  lives  in 
a  district  where  no  high  school  is  maintained.  The  total  receipts 
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in  1933  for  non-resident  day,  night,  and  summer  school  pupils 
were  $32,258. 

(4)  Sales  to  pupils  are  largely  confined  to  the  practical  arts 
field.  Funds  accruing  from  these  are  turned  over  to  the  school 
treasurer,  who  in  turn  remits  to  the  administrative  office  by 
check  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

(5)  Rental  of  school  buildings  produced  $2,906  in  1933.  The 
public  use  of  buildings  is  administered  in  the  educational  de- 
partment by  the  Director  of  Evening  Activites  and  Public  Re- 
lations. When  a  permit  is  granted  for  the  use  of  a  building  the 
charge  is  collected  in  advance  by  the  Director  of  Evening  Activi- 
ties. This  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Clerk-Treasurer  monthly 
by  check.  It  is  again  suggested  that  if  the  handling  of  funds  and 
responsibility  for  them  are  to  be  centered  in  the  finance  division 
it  would  be  better  practice  for  the  bill  for  the  use  of  a  school 
building  to  be  made  out  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Evening 
Activities  and  paid  in  the  division  of  finance.  Upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  receipted  bill  to  the  Director,  the  permit  could  be 
granted. 

(6)  Sales  of  obsolete  equipment  and  supplies  are  made  almost 
exclusively  to  those  outside  of  the  system  under  authority  of 
Sections  4752  and  4756  G.  C,  respectively.  These  largely  un- 
restricted sales,  which  are  made  for  cash,  may  not  exceed  $300  in 
estimated  value.  When  the  estimated  value  of  the  equipment  or 
supplies  to  be  sold  exceeds  $300,  and  in  all  cases  where  real 
estate  is  to  be  sold,  the  sale  must  be  publicly  advertised.  The 
business  manager,  acting  for  the  Superintendent  who  is  granted 
authority  to  sell,  handles  all  sales  except  a  few  sales  of  courses 
of  study  by  the  department  of  instruction.  The  receipts  from 
this  source  are  turned  over  to  the  division  of  finance.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  business  offices  and  finance  division 
are  separated,  it  would  seem  better  for  the  business  office  to 
prepare  a  bill  of  sale  which  could  be  paid  to  the  finance  division. 
After  payment  the  receipted  bill,  in  duplicate,  could  be  taken 
to  the  business  office  where  one  copy  could  be  left  as  evidence 
of  stock  delivery. 

(7)  In  practically  all  of  the  schools  miscellaneous  monies  are 
received  during  the  year.  These  are  in  payment  for  breakage, 
damage  to  equipment,  lost  or  destroyed  books,  for  brace  and 
shoe  repairs,  dental  work  in  the  part-pay  clinic,  and  the  like. 
There  miscellaneous  receipts  are  reported  annually  in  June 
by  the  principals.  The  report  is  accompained  by  a  check  from  the 
school  treasurer. 

In  order  to  provide  places  of  safe  keeping  for  these  and  other  Board 
of  Education  funds,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
January  the  committee  on  finance  is  authorized  to  solicit  bids  from 
prospective  depositories  for  the  three  current  accounts  of  the  Board  of 
Education — public  school  monies,  special  payroll,  and  lunch-room  money. 
These  bids  are  submitted  on  the  basis  of  the  interest  to  be  allowed  on 
daily  balances  computed  monthly,  and  each  must  designate  the  amount 
of  deposit  desired  together  with  the  type  of  surety  offered. 
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Deposits  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  interest  rate  and  surety. 
A  formal  contract  is  made  with  each  depository.  Under  certain  restric- 
tions the  Board  may  accept  as  sureties  for  deposits  surety  bonds,  in- 
dividual bonds,  U.  S.  or  municipal  bonds,  and  real  estate  mortgages.  In 
actual  practice  the  Board,  with  a  single  exception  of  a  real  estate  first 
mortgage,  accepts  only  U.  S.  or  municipal  bonds  valued  at  120  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  The  custody  of  the  collateral  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Clerk-Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  holds  both  keys 
to  the  safe  deposit  box  containing  the  collateral.  In  the  interests  of  both 
the  bank  and  the  Board,  the  Clerk-Treasurer  has  access  to  the  box  only 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  bank. 

Further  to  protect  the  Board's  fund  three  employees  are  bonded. 
These  are  the  Clerk-Treasurer  for  $50,000,  the  Business  Manager  for 
$3,000,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  School  Examiners  for  $50.  The  cost 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Clerk-Treasurer  and  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  School 
Examiners  is  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Business  Manager  pays 
personally  for  his  bond.  Inasmuch  as  these  bonds  are  taken  out  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Board,  it  would  appear  logical  that  the  Board 
should  meet  the  cost  in  each  case.  In  addition  to  these,  the  school  treas- 
urers are  bonded  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  The  bonds 
are  made  payable  to  the  individual  schools  and  the  schools  pay  the  costs. 

If  the  Director  of  Evening  Activities,  who  receives  the  rentals  for 
the  evening  use  of  school  buildings,  is  not  bonded,  it  would  seem  incon- 
sistent to  require  a  bond  of  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  School  Examiners, 
who  has  handled  about  $4.00  in  the  last  three  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  desired  to  bond  all  persons  in  positions  of  financial  responsibility, 
it  is  suggested  that  bonds  be  requred  of  the  deputy  clerk  in  the  division 
of  finance,  and  the  person  in  the  department  of  business  administration 
who  receives  money  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  obsolete  equipment 
and  supplies,  if  the  present  system  of  sales  is  to  be  continued. 

Even  though  the  General  Code  does  not  specifically  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  petty  cash  funds,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  operate 
a  Board  of  Education  most  efficiently  without  the  use  of  these  funds. 
There  are  only  two  such  funds  in  use  in  Cincinnati.  The  first  is  in  the 
household  arts  department,  used  only  to  purchase  perishable  foods,  and 
the  second  in  the  business  office,  used  primarily  for  cash  payments  such 
as  those  for  freight  and  express  charges.  The  household  arts  petty  cash 
fund  amounts  in  the  aggregate  from  $725  to  $750,  while  that  of  the  busi- 
ness office  amounts  to  $300. 

Serious  consideration,  it  is  believed,  should  be  given  to  the  extension 
of  the  use  of  petty  cash  funds.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  funds 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  high  schools  and  in  the  larger  elementary 
schools.  Rather  than  to  have  them  handled  exclusively  by  teachers  of 
practical  arts  it  seems  better  to  concentrate  all  of  the  separate  funds 
in  a  single  fund  in  the  school  office.  In  Cincinnati  this  would  place  the 
fund  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  and  school  treasurer. 
Under  this  plan  all  receipted  bills  representing  the  school's  purchases 
could  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent's  office,  where  they  could  be  checked. 
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If  such  expenditures  are  limited  in  amount  (for  example  $2.00),  if  pur- 
chases of  equipment  are  excluded,  and  if  it  is  made  clear  that  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expenditure  would  in  each  case  be  scrutinized,  it  is  believed 
that  a  distinct  saving  could  be  effected  through  the  use  of  these  funds. 
This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  for  purchases  of  less  than  $1.00  it  frequently 
costs  more  to  carry  through  the  whole  routine  of  requisitioning  the  item 
than  it  costs  to  buy  the  item  itself.  On  purchases  of  somewhat  higher 
value  the  cost  of  making  the  purchase  is  still  a  large  part  of  the  total  cost. 

Where  petty  cash  funds  are  used  they  vary  from  $5.00  to  $25.00 
in  amount.  This  amount  is  usually  sufficient  to  cover  emergency  purchases 
for  a  period  of  about  one  month,  at  which  time  the  fund  is  replenished. 
It  might  be  possible  to  combine  all  petty  cash  items  in  one  voucher  in 
payment  of  which  one  check  could  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Clerk- 
Treasurer  who  could  then  disburse  the  individual  payments. 

Officially  the  Board  of  Education  charges  no  fees  in  the  schools. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  fees  are  collected  in  the  schools.  For  example,  it  is 
customary  to  collect  both  deposit  fees  and  service  fees.  The  locker  fee 
is  of  the  former  type,  and  the  towel  fee  is  of  the  latter.  It  is  believed  that 
with  the  growing  tendency  of  schools  to  collect  money  from  pupils  to 
offset  curtailed  appropriations,  a  study  should  be  made  of  all  fees  charged 
and  collected  in  the  schools. 

Revolving  Funds 

Under  this  heading  are  grouped  the  warehouse,  lunch-room,  voca- 
tional high  school,  and  individual  school  funds.  Under  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Education  passed  in  1930  a  warehouse  fund  was  created.  At 
that  time  the  stores  in  the  warehouse  were  valued  at  $90,000,  and  $35,000 
were  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  to  create  a  warehouse  fund  of 
$125,000.  In  brief,  this  fund  is  operated  as  follows:  When  stores  are  pur- 
chased for  the  warehouse  they  are  charged  against  the  warehouse  fund; 
when  these  stores  are  requisitioned  the  school  or  department  using  them 
is  charged  under  a  cost  account  of  the  general  fund,  and  the  warehouse 
fund  is  credited.  In  this  manner  the  fund  is  constantly  at  or  near  $125,000. 
At  the  present  time  the  stock  is  somewhat  lower  in  value  than  in  1930 
and  the  cash  credit  is  consequently  higher. 

The  lunch-room  fund  is  not  in  reality  a  revolving  fund,  but  it  could 
be  administered  as  such  so  easily  that  it  is  considered  such  here.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  administration  of  the  lunch-rooms,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  fund  was  built  up  in  the  more  prosperous  years  to  over 
$20,000.  Losses  have  reduced  this  balance  somewhat.  Should  these  losses 
continue  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  determine 
a  policy  with  reference  to  the  fund.  In  anticipation  of  this  it  is  suggested 
that  the  fund  be  made  a  revolving  fund  and  set  at  some  definite  amount, 
with  the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Board  will  pay 
from  its  general  fund  an  amount  necessary  to  bring  the  lunch-room  fund 
up  to  the  normal  figure.  If  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  could  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund. 
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At  least  two  of  the  vocational  high  schools  have  substantial  funds 
which  like  the  lunch-room  fund  approximate  revolving  funds,  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  not  brought  up  to  a  stipulated  amount.  These  two 
schools  are  the  Printing  Trades  Vocational  High  School  and  the  Auto- 
motive Trades  Vocational  High  School.  It  is  believed  that  these  funds, 
which  are  now  used  both  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment,  should  be  restricted  to  the  purchase  of  supplies 
for  use  in  school  work;  that  they  should  be  set  at  a  definite  amount;  and 
that  any  surplus  above  the  normal  amount  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  might  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  such  surplus  would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  equipment.  Con- 
versely, should  there  be  a  deficit,  the  general  fund  would  be  called  upon 
for  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  the  fund  up  to  its  normal  amount. 

Several  of  the  schools  throughout  the  system  maintain  private  funds, 
the  income  and  in  some  cases  the  principal  of  which  are  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  schools.  This  is  common  practice  throughout 
the  country.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  when  certain  of 
these  funds  acquire  assets  running  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  seri- 
ous questions  arise.  To  quote  a  recent  editorial  (2)  by  a  recognized 
educator: 

With  changes  in  instructional  policies  and  the  development  of 
activity  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  there 
have  crept  into  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools  certain  prac- 
tices that  should  not  be  condoned.  *  *  *  The  development  of 
expensive  productions,  or  the  principal's  desire  to  secure  special 
funds  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  securing  budetary  allow- 
ance, requires  finance.  This  need  for  more  money  leads  in  turn 
to  the  unwarranted  and  dangerous  exploitation  of  the  chil- 
dren. *  *  * 

In  view  of  the  size  of  these  funds  and  the  reputed  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
ductions by  which  they  are  obtained,  it  is  believed  that  a  study  should  be 
made  of  the  funds  in  connection  with  the  more  comprehensive  study  of 
the  internal  finances  of  the  schools. 

Trust  Funds 

In  the  Cincinnati  schools  there  are  two  types  of  trust  funds:  funds 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Education;  and  funds  administered  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  Funds,  who  are  members  of  the 
Union  Board  of  High  Schools.  The  annual  report  of  the  former  for  De- 
cember 31,  1933,  as  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Clerk-Treas- 
urer, showed  a  total  of  $21,897  in  the  8  different  funds.  The  two  largest 
of  these  are  $6,340  for  each  of  the  Hughes  and  Walnut  Hill  High  Schools, 
the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  in  these 
two  schools. 

Far  larger  than  the  funds  administered  by  the  Board  of  Education 
are  those  under  the  care  of  the  trustees  of  the  Woodward  and  Hughes 
Funds.  The  trustees  of  the  Woodward  Fund,  which  has  been  in  existence 

(2)   The  Nation's  Schools.  November  1934,  p.  10. 
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over  a  hundred  years,  are  five  in  number  and  are  appointed  by  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  five-year  term.  The  two  trustees 
of  the  Hughes  Fund,  which  is  not  quite  so  old,  are  appointed  for  life  by 
the  same  judges.  The  seven  trustees  of  the  two  Funds  are  ipso  facto 
members  of  the  Union  Board  of  High  Schools. 

At  the  present  time  the  income  from  the  combined  Hughes  and 
Woodward  Funds  resulting  from  real  estate  rentals  is  about  $10,000  a 
year  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  general  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Woodward  trustees  also  administer  six  other  trust  funds, 
the  total  principal  of  which  amounts  to  $61,000.  The  treasurers  of  these 
two  funds  receive  no  salaries,  but  do  receive  commissions  of  8  percent 
of  collections  in  lieu  of  salary.  The  secretary  of  the  Woodward  Fund  is 
the  Clerk-Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  present  secretary 
of  the  Hughes  fund  is  a  real  estate  agent. 

Disbursement  and  Accounting  of  Funds 

The  system  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  was  set  up  in  1930  by  the 
firm  of  public  accountants  which  rendered  similar  service  for  the  city. 
Subsequently  the  system  was  approved  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Supervision  of  Public  Offices. 

Each  expenditure  voucher  is  accompanied  by  complete  collateral 
which  is  on  file,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  checks.  These  are  not 
filed  in  the  voucher  file  but  are  separately  filed  monthly  by  banks.  All 
checks  bear  the  signature  of  the  Clerk-Treasurer  and  a  facsimile  of  the 
signature  of  the  President  of  the  Board.  The  check  used  is  the  familiar 
voucher  form  which  has  the  merit  of  giving  advice  of  payment  of  the 
vendor.  When  the  check  is  drawn  two  copies  are  made,  one  of  which  is 
filed  in  the  vendor  file,  and  the  other  with  the  requisition,  purchase  order, 
and  the  receipt  for  delivery  in  the  voucher  collateral  file.  The  latter  file 
is  arranged  in  numerical  order.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  delay  in  the 
drawing  of  checks  it  is  customary  to  take  discounts  wherever  possible. 
The  discounts  are  credited  directly  to  the  purchase  price,  but  are  separ- 
ately summarized  for  reference. 

When  this  new  system  of  accounting  was  set  up  in  1930  it  was  pro- 
vided that  balance  sheets  showing  the  current  assets  and  liabilities  and 
the  condition  of  the  funded  debt  should  be  prepared  monthly  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Board.  At  first  these  statements  were  prepared  monthly,  but 
as  the  Board's  interest  waned,  they  were  prepared  less  frequently,  and 
finally  at  irregular  and  lengthening  intervals.  Unless  the  Board  has  some 
reason  of  its  own  for  continuing  the  preparation  of  the  balance  sheets,  it 
is  believed  that  this  practice  should  be  officially  discontinued,  inasmuch 
as  a  study  of  the  balance  sheet  for  December  31,  1932,  indicates  that  it 
is  of  little  value  to  any  one.  For  example,  the  balance  sheet  is  largely  a 
matter  of  offsetting  items  with  the  result  that  it  is  simply  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  various  accounts.  Such  a  statement  is  prepared  in 
another  form. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  balance  sheet  does  not  contain  any 
entry  of  capital  assets.  It  appears  that  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  and 
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grounds  as  determined  on  the  books  has  been  reached  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  adding  the  capital  expenditures  each  year  with  no  deduction  for 
depreciation.  If  the  value  of  school  property  in  use  in  Cincinnati  is  to  be 
secured  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  appraisal  made.  Whether  or 
not  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  possession  of  accurate  figures  of  plant 
value  would  offset  the  cost  of  the  appraisal  is  for  the  Board  to  determine. 
Since  they  have  their  plan  for  self-insurance  of  school  property,  the  cost 
of  such  an  appraisal  is  probably  not  justified. 

Current  Accounts 

The  system  of  accounting  in  use  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  was  in- 
stalled in  1930  by  the  firm  of  public  accountants  who  installed  a  similar 
system  in  the  city  offices.  Shortly  after  the  installation  of  the  present 
system  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  made  the  following  report 
(3)  on  the  finance  division: 

The  finance  division  should  have  three  principal  functions: 

( 1 )  Budgeting — The  continuous  study  of  financial  resources; 
the  estimating  of  revenues  for  school  years  and  for  fiscal  years; 
and  the  assembling  of  budget  documents. 

(2)  Accounting  —  The  keeping  of  administrative  accounts, 
whereby  the  fulfillment  of  the  working  programs  is  currently 
governed;  whereby  the  material  is  provided  for  regular  reports 
to  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Board,  to  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities,  and  to  the  people  of  the  district.  It  is  proposed  to 
centralize  such  accounting  in  this  office,  dispensing  with  present 
duplications  and  disbursals.  From  these  accounts,  too,  the  Clerk- 
Treasurer  could  be  supplied  information  required  by  him  in  his 
formal  financial  duties,  so  that  he  could  be  relieved  of  the  duty 
of  accounting  altogether.  This  should  not  be  understood  as  im- 
plying that  he  would  be  relieved  of  his  powers  as  auditor  of  the 
Board. 

(3)  Auditing — Pursuant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Ohio, 
the  accounts  of  every  school  district  are  from  time  to  time 
audited  by  agents  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Inspection  and 
Supervision  of  Public  Offices,  with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment 
and  recovery  of  any  public  monies  misapplied  or  spent  in  error. 
Heretofore  such  audit  was  made  at  varying  intervals  after  trans- 
actions were  closed.  It  has  been  arranged  with  the  Bureau  named 
to  station  a  representative  in  the  office  of  the  Board,  who  now 
passes  upon  each  voucher  before  it  may  be  paid,  and  is  thus  in 
position  to  stop  at  its  inception  any  transaction  which  would  if 
carried  through  be  illegal.  This  work  is  done  at  such  a  point  in 
the  financial  processes  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  avoid  the  em- 
ployment of  an  examiner  of  its  own  for  the  like  work,  and  so  ef- 
fects an  economy  as  well  as  maintaining  an  authoritative  check 
upon  all  the  operations  of  the  Board. 

(3)   The  Administrative  Organization   of   the   School   District   of   the   City   of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1930,  p.  19  et  scq. 
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(4)    Payrolls,  etc. — Preparation  and  checking  of  payrolls,  mis- 
cellaneous incidental  financial  duties. 

Upon  this  basis  a  division  of  finance  has  been  set  up  and  is  in 
operation. 

As  the  subjects  of  budgeting,  auditing,  and  payroll  procedure  are 
discussed  elsewhere,  this  discussion  is  concerned  solely  with  the  function 
of  accounting,  statistics,  and  reports.  According  to  its  sponsors  the  present 
system  of  accounting  was  installed  not  only  to  provide  material  by  which 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  could  follow  the  working  program, 
but  also  to  provide  information  for  the  official  reports  to  the  State  and 
Federal  authorities.  A  study  of  this  system  in  operation  discloses  the  fact 
that  it  provides  information  solely  for  purposes  of  control.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  system  in  use  has  the  advantage  of  uniformity,  to 
to  the  end  that  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  make  comparisons  between 
services  in  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  county.  No 
evidence  was  found,  however,  that  significant  comparisons  have  been 
made,  nor  do  any  suggest  themselves  even  after  four  years.  So  far  as 
this  administrative  advantage  is  concerned,  its  value  to  the  Superinten- 
dent is  nil. 

The  present  system  does  not  satisfactorily  provide  information  for 
reports  which  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  make.  This  is  true 
because  in  so  far  as  is  known  the  organization  of  educational  accounting 
is  unique  in  the  school  systems  of  this  country.  The  arrangement  of  ac- 
counts now  in  use  in  Cincinnati  does  not  follow  to  any  extent  the  stand- 
ard system  of  cost  accounting  generally  in  use  in  other  school  systems. 
This  means  that  when  the  detailed  reports  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  to 
the  Federal  Government  are  to  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  recast  the 
figures  resulting  from  the  present  cost  system  into  the  recognized  stand- 
ard form.  If  these  acconuts  were  to  conform  in  general  with  recognized 
educational  practice,  would  their  value  as  tools  of  administration  be  lost? 
The  answer  is  indicated  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  uniform  system  of 
school  accounting  now  in  use  produces  cost  figures  that  are  used  for 
purposes  of  control  by  school  authorities  throughout  the  country.  If  is 
believed  cost  figures  in  the  standard  form  are  of  more  valuable  than  in 
the  special  form  now  used.  The  belief  that  the  present  system  of  accounts 
can  be  changed  over  to  the  standard  system  with  no  loss,  with  little 
difficulty,  and  with  resulting  advantage  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  ground  work  for  such  a  change  has  already  been  laid.  The  present 
system  is  designed  to  utilize  punch  cards,  a  numerical  code  of  charges, 
a  mechanical  tabulating  machine  equipped  with  printer,  and,  in  short, 
all  modern  devices.  By  preserving  the  present  code,  figures  comparable 
with  those  in  city  and  county  can  be  readily  prepared  at  any  time  if  con- 
sidered desirable. 

Previous  to  the  installation  of  the  present  system  in  1930  cost  sheets 
were  kept.  These  run  back  at  least  to  1924.  Similar  cost  sheets  have  been 
prepared  since  1930  by  recasting  certain  accounts.  As  these  are  sub- 
stantially in  the  form  used  on  the  State  and  Federal  reports  they  would 
give  the  historical  cost  basis  for  the  future  standard  data. 
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In  addition  to  the  financial  report  published  in  the  newspapers  as 
required  by  State  law,  the  Board  prepares  the  three  following  compre- 
hensive reports:  ( 1 )  To  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of 
Public  Offices,  a  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31;  (2)  to 
the  Director  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  annually,  a  report  for 
the  year  ending  June  30;  (3)  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  a 
biennial  report,  which  of  course  follows  standard  practice  of  accounting. 
In  fact  this  last  report  tends  to  set  standard  practice  in  school  reports. 

These  three  distinct  reports  (the  report  in  the  newspapers  being 
only  a  digest  of  the  report  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Super- 
vision of  Public  Offices)  all  require  that  the  cost  accounts  be  recast  to 
secure  the  information  demanded.  This  recasting  requires  considerable 
labor  which  could  be  saved  were  the  cost  accounts  of  the  Board  set  up 
more  nearly  in  accordance  with  standard  practice. 

Payrolls 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  division  of  finance  is  the  prepar- 
ation of  payrolls.  While  there  are  many  ways  of  carrying  out  payroll 
procedure,  these  may  be  divided  into  two  fundamentally  different  groups. 
According  to  one  method  the  payroll  originates  in  the  school,  from  which 
it  is  sent  to  the  administrative  office  for  audit  and  payment.  The  other 
practice  requires  that  the  payroll  be  made  out  and  checked  in  the  adminis- 
trative office.  The  payroll  procedure  in  Cincinnati  follows  the  latter  prac- 
tice in  the  preparation  of  both  the  teacher  and  Civil  Service  payrolls. 

It  takes  four  or  five  people  about  one  day  to  prepare  the  payroll,  and 
approximately  one  additional  day  for  the  writing  of  the  checks.  Those 
for  the  teachers  are  audited  by  the  local  representative  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Inspection,  who  is  permanently  located  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  They  are  delivered  to  the  principals  of  the  schools 
at  the  administrative  office,  who  receipt  for  them.  The  teachers  do  not 
receipt  for  their  checks,  since  the  schools  do  not  have  copies  of  the  pay- 
roll. 

In  general  the  payroll  procedure  followed  in  Cincinnati  is  satisfactory 
although  it  is  believed  some  simplification  could  be  effected  in  the  time 
of  payment  of  both  the  teachers  and  Civil  Service  employees.  The  latter 
are  paid  every  two  weeks.  This  means  that  the  pay  days  sometime  coin- 
cide with  the  teachers'  payroll,  and  on  occasion  three  paydays  fall  in  a 
single  month.  This  results  in  office  congestion  and  is  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory if  cost  statistics  on  a  monthly  basis  are  to  be  recorded.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  both  difficulties  can  be  avoided.  If  Civil  Service  employees 
are  paid  on  the  fifteenth  and  the  last  day  of  each  month,  the  intent  of  the 
law  will  be  carried  out  and  a  regular  schedule  with  comparable  monthly 
payments  will  result. 

It  also  happens  that  two  teachers'  payrolls  may  fall  within  a  single 
month  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  traditional  practices  have  been  followed. 
Without  violating  the  law,  it  is  believed  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  to  make 
only  one  teachers'  payroll  fall  in  each  of  the  ten  calendar  months  of  the 
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school  year  and  yet  to  retain  the  twenty-day  pay  period.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  will  result  in  comparable  monthly  cost  statements 
which  are  extremely  valuable  in  administration. 

Audit 

Auditing  was  one  of  the  four  main  functions  set  up  in  the  finance 
division  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1930.  In  general,  there  are  two 
methods  of  auditing  in  the  finance  departments  of  public  school  systems. 
In  the  one,  the  department  audits  the  purchases  and  the  accounts  of  the 
schools,  which  then  may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  city  or  other  responsible  fiscal  officer.  Finally  the  ac- 
counts are  audited  by  public  accountants.  This  is  usually  an  annual  audit 
which  corresponds  to  the  audit  of  a  private  corporation.  The  second 
method  of  auditing  is  the  one  in  use  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  audit  is  placed  with  a  State  department,  namely,  the  Bureau 
of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of  Public  Offices. 

The  Budget 

The  fourth  and  final  function  of  the  finance  division  to  be  considered 
is  that  of  budgeting.  It  is  in  many  ways  the  most  important  function  of 
the  division.  Its  scope  as  set  up  in  the  Bureau's  report  is  "the  continuous 
study  of  financial  resources;  the  estimating  of  revenues  for  school  years 
and  for  fiscal  years;  and  the  assembling  of  budget  documents.''  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  statement  fails  to  comprehend  the  entire  field.  For  ex- 
ample, it  places  the  emphasis  on  the  study  of  resources  and  the  estimating 
of  revenues.  While  important,  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  function  of 
budgeting  that  seem  at  least  of  equal  importance.  These  are:  ( 1 )  To  de- 
velop informed  public  opinion;  (2)  to  aid  in  administration  and  operation; 

(3)  to  analyze  income  and  expenditures  and  to  control  the  latter;  and 

(4)  to  serve  as  a  check  on  personnel,  salaries,  and  other  budgetary  items. 

In  order  to  judge  how  far  Cincinnati's  budget  practice  conforms  with 
these  general  underlying  principles  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  outline 
the  practice;  and,  second,  to  point  out  how  it  varies  from  these  funda- 
mental purposes.  There  will  then  follow  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

Since  January  1,  1926,  the  fiscal  year  of  all  political  subdivisions 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  including  the  schools,  has  been  the  calendar  year. 
Under  G.  C.  5625-20  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  adopt  its 
budget,  known  as  the  tax  budget,  for  the  succeeding  year  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  July.  Its  purpose  is  to  guide  the  county  budget  com- 
mission in  fixing  the  tax  rate  of  each  political  subdivision  in  a  county 
within  the  limits  set  by  law. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  budget  must  be  completed  nearly  eighteen 
months  before  the  close  of  the  budget  period.  This  means  that  some  in- 
formation is  collected  about  the  middle  of  March,  twenty-one  months 
before  the  anticipated  expenditure.  The  difficulty  of  preparing  a  budget 
so  far  in  advance  is  accentuated  in  the  case  of  a  school  district  in  which 
the  budget  must  cover  parts  of  two  different  school  years,  neither  of  which 
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has  yet  begun.  The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  solved  this  problem 
in  part  by  creating  two  accounting  periods:  January  1  to  June  30,  and 
July  1  to  December  31.  The  result  is  that  the  last  half  of  a  fiscal  year 
is  the  first  half  of  the  following  school  year. 

The  material  for  preparation  of  this  tax  budget  is  largely  collected 
from  the  Assistant  Superintendents,  division  heads,  principals,  and  super- 
visors. When  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  for  approval  it  is  composed 
of  the  following: 

1.  Estimates  prepared  by  an  assistant  superintendent  for  senior  high, 
junior  high,  and  vocational  schools,  vocation  bureau,  dental  hygiene, 
tuition,  transportation,  and  general  supervision  in  the  department  of  in- 
struction. 

2.  Estimates  prepared  by  an  assistant  superintendent  for  elementary 
and  special  schools  and  the  lunch-room  expenses  borne  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

3.  Estimates  prepared  by  two  assistant  superintendents  as  a  joint 
board  for  the  general  administration  of  the  department  of  instruction. 

4.  Estimates  prepared  by  an  assistant  superintendent  for  the  general 
office,  division  of  supplies,  and  division  of  housing  in  the  department  of 
business  administration. 

5.  Estimates  prepared  by'  the  commissioner  of  finance  for  the  division 
of  finance  in  the  department  of  business  administration,  including  esti- 
mates of  resources  and  schedules  for  debt  service. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  Superintendent's  estimate  of  the  needs 
of  his  own  office  and  the  Bureaus  of  Personnel,  Public  Relations,  and  Re- 
search and  those  of  the  Clerk-Treasurer  for  his  own  office  and  the 
Board. 

This  method  of  preparing  the  budget,  which  is  only  briefly  outlined 
here,  has  been  in  general  use  for  a  number  of  years,  especially  in  political 
subdivisions  which  are  subject  to  change  in  administrative  control.  It 
assumes  a  periodic  revamping  of  the  entire  organization  and  is,  to  some 
extent,  the  product  of  a  time  when  accurate  costs  were  not  available.  It 
does  represent  a  step  forward  from  the  period  when  no  detailed  budgets 
were  made.  Without  question,  the  budget  serves  to  control  expenditures 
and  its  method  of  preparation  requires  a  periodic  check  on  personnel, 
salaries,  and  expenditures  of  other  kinds.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  this  type  of  budget  is  gradually  giving  way  to  a  newer  form. 

This  newer  form  of  budget  assumes  that  the  process  of  education 
as  carried  on  by  a  school  system  is  continuous,  and  that  the  costs  shown 
in  the  budget  of  the  coming  year  are  in  the  main  those  of  the  present 
year  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  anticipated.  In  order  to  prepare 
this  type  of  budget  it  is  necessary  to  have  available  functionally  arranged 
cost  figures  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have 
personnel  and  pupil  population  figures  for  the  same  time,  and  the  per 
capita  costs  of  books  and  supplies.  In  addition  to  these  educational  statis- 
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tics  there  should  be  available  for  a  period  of  years  all  types  of  operating 
and  maintenance  costs,  as  for  example,  the  cost  of  fuel,  lighting,  power, 
telephone  service,  exterior  repairs,  painting,  electrical  work,  and  other 
such  costs.  Likewise,  the  cost  of  so-called  fixed  charges  and  of  equip- 
ment and  other  capital  expenditures  should  be  available.  If  the  current 
rate  of  expenditure  month  by  month  for  the  various  services  is  known, 
it  is  possible  to  project  this  ahead  and  to  modify  it  in  the  light  of  in- 
creased enrollment,  the  opening  of  new  schools,  and  other  variables  in 
such  a  way  as  to  forecast  a  budget  as  accurately  as,  if  not  more  accurately 
than,  by  the  method  now  in  use.  And  this  can  be  done  in  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  now  consumed.  It  is  believed  that  the  consumption  of  time  and 
effort  by  a  large  portion  of  the  staff  over  an  extended  period  is  not  justi- 
fied, and  that  a  budget  based  on  experience  can  be  prepared  more  econ- 
omically and  more  efficiently  than  the  assembled  budget  can.  Specifically, 
it  is  believed  that  with  the  modern  accounting  machines  now  in  use  in 
Cincinnati  it  would  be  possible  to  base  the  budget  on  the  costs  of  the  full 
school  year  and  still  have  it  ready  by  July  15. 

A  study  of  the  present  budget  shows  that  it  fails  to  give  the  tax- 
payer a  picture  of  actual  expenditures  of  preceding  years  in  comparison 
with  the  budget  of  the  year  under  consideration.  Throughout  the  budget 
for  1935  comparisons  are  made  between  budgets,  not  expenditures.  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  such  comparisons  are  of  no  value  if  the  actual 
expenditures  under  these  budgets  are  not  known.  It  is  equally  well  rec- 
ognized that  today  public  confidence  cannot  be  inspired  or  retained  unless 
the  public  is  fully  informed  of  actual  costs.  It  is  suggested  therefore  that 
if  the  budget  is  to  develop  informed  public  opinion  it  should  contain  a 
comparison  of  the  costs  under  the  various  subdivisions  in  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding years  with  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  current  year  and  the 
budget  of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  comments  of  the  President  of  the  Board  and  the  comments  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  do  much  to  interpret  the  budget,  and  much 
may  be  said  for  them.  But  a  budget  which  does  not  permit  the  study  of 
important  functional  costs,  which  allows  of  no  comparison  between  ex- 
penditures in  Cincinnati  and  those  in  other  communities,  and  which  does 
not  contain  the  same  information  or  follow  the  same  form  as  the  financial 
report  published  in  the  newspapers  cannot  be  here  approved.  As  Cincin- 
nati has  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  such  comparisons,  and  as 
the  citizenry  of  Cincinnati  is  fully  competent  to  analyze  a  more  detailed 
budget,  it  is  urged  that  the  Board  give  serious  thought  to  the  development 
of  the  budget  in  order  that  it  may  furnish  more  adequate  information  and 
assistance  to  the  members  of  the  staff,  research  workers  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

Purchases  and  Stores 

The  function  of  purchasing  with  its  allied  activities  of  storage  and 
trucking  involves  the  two  problems  of  organization  and  operation.  The 
first  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  general 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  second.  Because  this  field  has  been  so  re- 
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cently  and  so  adequately  covered  by  a  study  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  it  is  only  briefly  considered  here. 

As  recommended  by  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search the  Board  of  Education  on  June  16,  1930,  set  up  within  the  depart- 
ment of  business  administration  a  division  of  supplies.  This  resolution 
defines  the  function  of  the  division  as  follows: 

Section  5.  Subject  to  the  provision  of  the  State  laws  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board,  the  division  of  supplies  shall  have 
charge  of  the  purchase,  warehousing,  and  timely  delivery  of 
all  supplies,  books,  materials,  and  equipment  required  by  an 
office,  department,  or  school;  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
books  and  of  equipment  not  committed  to  the  division  of  hous- 
ing for  such  purpose;  and  of  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  business  adminis- 
tration with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  offices  of  this  division  are  well  arranged  in  every  detail  and  pre- 
sent a  businesslike  appearance.  The  layout  of  furniture  and  equipment 
for  the  flow  of  work  through  the  division  reflects  the  intelligence  of  the 
high  grade  personnel  with  which  the  department  is  staffed.  The  personnel 
consists  of  a  chief  clerk,  one  accountant,  one  senior  stenographer,  a 
junior  typist,  a  junior  stenographer,  three  senior  account  clerks,  one  junior 
account  clerk,  a  bookroom  supervisor,  head  store  keeper,  and  store 
keeper. 

Equipment  and  supplies  used  by  boards  of  education  are  universally 
classified  under  two  general  headings:  Supplies  for  instructional  purposes, 
and  supplies  for  operation  and  maintenance.  These  two  general  classifi- 
cations are  subdivided  into  items  carried  in  stock,  and  items  that  are  ob- 
tainable only  on  special  order.  Aside  from  small  purchases  from  petty 
cash  in  the  field  of  home  economics,  all  equipment  and  supply  needs  of 
both  the  educational  and  operating  staff  are  met  by  the  use  of  requisitions. 
In  order  that  those  who  requisition  may  know  whether  the  item  required 
is  carried  in  stock,  or  obtainable  only  on  special  order,  a  general  catalog 
of  approved  warehouse  items  has  been  prepared.  This  catalog  or  stock 
list  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  one  is  for  the  use  of  the  department 
of  instruction  since  it  contains  the  list  of  educational  supplies.  Part  two 
is  for  the  use  of  the  division  of  housing  since  it  contains  the  stock  list  of 
operation  and  maintenance  supplies.  The  second  section  is  used  to  some 
extent,  however,  by  the  department  of  instruction  in  requisitioning  in- 
dustrial arts  supplies. 

Control  over  the  distribution  of  supplies  is  exercised  through  a 
system  of  allotments.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  makes  these  allot- 
ments semi-annually  for  six-month  periods  beginning  January  1  and  July 
1,  respectively,  within  authorization  set  up  by  the  Board.  Each  school  is 
given  two  allotments — one  for  educational  supplies,  and  the  other  for 
operation  and  maintenance  supplies.  Direct  control  over  and  approval  of 
the  distribution  and  purchase  of  educational  supplies  rests  with  the  two 
assistant  superintendents.  One  assistant  superintendent  passes  upon  all 
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requisitions  from  secondary  and  vocational  schools;  the  other  assistant 
superintendent  passes  upon  all  requisitions  from  elementary  and  special 
schools.  If  a  requisition  is  within  the  sphere  of  a  director  he  is  consulted 
by  the  assistant  superintendent  before  making  a  decision.  Requisitions  for 
operation  and  maintenance  items  are  passed  upon  by  the  Business  Man- 
ager acting  as  an  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

There  are  two  parallel  paths  or  procedures  by  which  supplies  and 
equipment  are  obtained.  The  person  in  need  and  authorized  to  draw  the 
requisitions  first  determines  whether  or  not  the  item  is  carried  in  stock. 
If  it  is,  he  writes  his  requirements  on  a  warehouse  requisition.  If  approved, 
this  requisition  results  in  the  delivery  of  the  item  from  the  warehouse,  ac- 
companied by  a  memorandum  of  delivery.  If  the  item  is  not  listed  in  one 
of  the  catalogs,  the  requisitioner  lists  his  needs  on  a  purchase  requisition. 
If  this  is  approved,  it  eventually  results  in  a  purchase  order  on  a  vendor, 
in  which  case  the  goods  are  delivered  from  the  vendor  to  the  requisitioner. 
The  practice  as  outlined  for  Cincinnati  conforms  strictly  with  the  general 
practice  of  boards  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

In  following  through  the  requisition  procedure  only  one  simplification 
may  be  suggested.  This  concerns  the  formal  approval  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  requisitions  for  standard  educational  supplies  carried 
in  stock.  The  use  of  the  item  was  approved  when  it  was  stocked  as  the 
result  of  a  conference  between  the  Superintendents  and  the  directors.  The 
correct  charge  against  the  allotment  is  made  elsewhere.  Therefore  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  take  the  time  of  a  high-priced  executive  for 
a  formality  and  at  the  same  time  delay  to  some  extent  the  filling  of  the 
requisition. 

The  actual  procedure  of  purchasing  is  as  meticulously  carried  out 
as  the  procedure  of  requisitioning.  Whenever  possible  items  are  purchased 
upon  standard  specifications.  Also  whenever  it  is  possible  advantage  is 
taken  of  quantity  discounts  through  the  cooperation  of  the  division  of 
supplies  with  the  purchasing  departments  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and 
of  Hamilton  County.  In  the  past  cooperative  purchasing  has  been  used 
effectively  in  the  purchase  of  coal  and  other  fuel,  janitorial  supplies,  build- 
ing supplies,  electrical  and  mechanical  supplies,  tires,  gasoline,  lubricants, 
and  office  supplies  such  as  paper,  carbons,  inks,  and  ribbons. 

After  a  purchase  requisition  has  been  approved,  and  prior  to  the 
placing  of  the  order,  specifications  are  prepared.  These  are  sent  out  to 
a  standard  list  of  vendors  maintained  for  each  item  used  in  the  schools. 
The  specifications  are  made  a  part  of  or  attached  to  an  "Inquiry  for  Price," 
form  No.  1,  which  is  returned  by  the  vendor  as  a  bid.  The  bids  for  dif- 
ferent items  are  returnable  on  a  definite  schedule  and  the  order  is  invari- 
ably placed  with  the  lowest  bidder.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
orderly  procedure.  It  has  one  serious  weakness  which  may  suggest  the 
need  for  the  reasonable  use  of  discretionary  purchases.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  survey  staff,  supported  by  general  purchasing  practices,  that  strict 
adherence  in  all  cases  to  purchase  on  price  does  not  always  result  in 
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economy.  Equipment  purchases  on  price  have  resulted  in  small  initial 
savings  offset  later  by  poor  appearance  and  higher  maintenance.  Where 
this  is  known  to  happen  it  is  possible  so  rigidly  to  specify  and  to  test  as 
to  exclude  the  inferior  product.  Or  if  this  is  difficult  and  expensive,  it  is 
believed  that  a  purchasing  department  is  on  occasion  justified  in  relying 
upon  the  known  integrity  of  the  maker. 

The  warehouse  stocks  of  school  supplies  and  supplies  for  operation 
and  maintenance  approximate  $50,000  in  value  and  are  kept  in  an  orderly 
manner  with  continuous  checking.  The  warehouse,  however,  should  be 
equipped  with  a  sprinkler  system.  The  items  carried  in  stock  were  cata- 
loged in  1932,  at  which  time  the  list  of  educational  supplies  was  prepared 
in  a  series  of  conferences  between  the  instructional  directors  and  the  two 
assistant  superintendents.  There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  past  two 
years. 

All  deliveries  are  evidenced  by  receipts,  for  each  delivery  is  ac- 
companied by  a  "memorandum  of  delivery,"  one  copy  of  which  is  returned 
to  the  division  of  supplies  for  its  files.  The  preparation  of  orders  for  de- 
livery is  handled  economically.  Despite  the  comparatively  large  area  to 
be  covered  by  the  delivery  service  and  the  difficulty  of  the  terrain,  the 
warehouse  operates  only  two  delivery  trucks,  each  of  one  and  one-half  ton 
capacity.  One  truck  is  manned  by  a  driver  and  helper  while  the  other 
has  only  a  driver.  Despite  this  modest  equipment  it  is  not  often  necessary 
to  call  upon  the  housing  division  for  assistance  or  to  employ  outside 
trucks.  The  economy  of  the  delivery  service  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  well-worked-out  schedule  of  deliveries  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
purchasing  procedure.  Both  tend  to  distribute  the  load. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are: 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  business  and  financial  administration 
of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  as  authorized  by  the  Board  on  June 
16,  1930,  has  only  partially  been  carried  out,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  functional  divisions  of  finance,  supplies,  housing,  and  lunch-rooms. 

2.  The  present  housing  facilities  for  the  school  administrative  offices 
do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  cities.  Cincinnati  ranked 
lowest  among  a  group  of  8  cities  in  the  amount  of  floor  space  per  pupil 
used  for  administrative  purposes. 

3.  Printing  for  the  Board  of  Education  is  largely  done  by  the  Print- 
ing Trades  Vocational  High  School,  which  operated  with  a  profit  of 
$2,435  in  1933.  Book  repairing  and  book  binding  are  placed  with  outside 
book  binders  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

4.  The  Board  of  Education  in  Cincinnati  does  not  utilize,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  privilege  of  traveling  allowance  for  official  purposes. 
In  1933,  a  budget  of  $1,000  for  this  purpose  had  no  expenses  charged 
against  it  and  in  1934  from  the  same  amount  only  $8.36  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  first  six  months. 
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5.  In  1933-34,  81  lunch-rooms  operated  with  an  aggregate  loss  of 
$3,532.  If  all  expenditures  for  lunch-rooms  had  been  charged  to  lunch- 
rooms, the  loss  would  have  been  $29,763.  Of  the  total  number  of  lunch- 
rooms, 25  operated  at  a  profit,  one  broke  even,  and  55  showed  a  deficit. 

6.  Since  the  courts  of  Ohio  have  held  that  a  Board  of  Education  is 
not  liable  for  accidents,  the  Cincinnati  Board  carries  no  personal  liability 
insurance  for  either  pupils  or  employees.  Injuries  to  pupils  are  handled 
by  principals,  school  nurses  or  physicians  and  the  teachers  are  cared  for 
by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

7.  Transportation  for  pupils  and  employees  cost  $66,069,  in  1933-34. 
Of  this,  bus  transportation  amounted  to  $37,038  with  the  cost  per  pupil 
reaching  the  peak  of  $149  in  the  School  for  Crippled  Children. 

8.  The  Board  of  Education  administers  certain  trust  funds  for  the 
Cincinnati  schools,  the  principal  of  which  for  1933  was  $21,868.  Boards 
of  trustees  administer  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  Funds,  which  had  an 
income  in  1933  of  $10,000,  and  six  other  funds,  the  principal  of  which 
amounts  to  $61,000. 

9.  The  system  of  accounting  as  used  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education  does  not  in  general  follow  the  methods  in  use  in  other  cities. 
As  a  result,  the  work  of  the  Board  is  increasingly  complicated  by  the 
necessity  of  using  one  system  at  home  and  another  with  reference  to 
other  cities,  the  State,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

10.  Budgets  are  now  made  up  in  Cincinnati  which  show  comparisons 
with  previous  budgets  rather  than  with  actual  expenditures  for  functional 
purposes.  Also,  under  the  law  the  annual  budget  must  be  completed  about 
18  months  before  the  end  of  the  budget  period. 

11.  Equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Cincinnati  schools  are  handled 
very  efficiently  by  means  of  a  warehouse  which  maintains  a  stock  of 
authorized  supplies.  Control  over  distribution  is  exercised  by  allotments, 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  conformity  with  such  limi- 
tations as  the  Board  may  determine. 

12.  Cost  sheets  were  kept  under  the  previous  accounting  system  from 
1924  to  1930  in  substantially  standard  form,  and  since  that  time  have  been 
continued  in  the  same  form  by  recasting  acounts  but  they  have  not  been 
published. 

Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  general  form  of  organization  for  the  department  of 
business  affairs,  as  adopted  in  1930,  be  carried  out  as  approved  by  the 
Board  on  June  16,  1930,  especially  with  respect  to  the  functional  divisions 
of  supplies,  housing,  lunch-rooms,  and  finance. 

2.  That  these  functional  divisions  be  named,  respectively,  (a)  di- 
vision of  purchasing;  (b)  division  of  plant  operation  and  maintenance;  (c) 
division  of  lunch-rooms;  (d)  division  of  finance,  transportation,  and  mis- 
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cellaneous.  The  division  of  plant  operation  and  maintenance  is  synony- 
mous with  the  present  division  of  housing,  the  functions  of  which  are 
wholly  confined  to  the  fields  of  building  operation  and  maintenance.  Its 
name  should  be  changed  accordingly. 

3.  That  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of  unit  organization  and  the  titles 
of  the  two  assistant  superintendents  in  the  department  of  instruction,  and 
as  already  recommended  in  Chapter  14,  the  head  of  the  department  of 
business  administration  be  officially  designated  as  assistant  superinten- 
dent in  Charge  of  Business  Affairs. 

4.  That  the  responsibility  for  transportation,  insurance,  bonds,  real 
estate  rentals,  and  other  matters  of  general  business  be  definitely  as- 
signed to  the  division  of  finance  in  the  department  of  business  affairs. 

5.  That  since  the  present  system  of  accounting  does  not  directly 
permit  of  cost  comparisons  with  other  cities,  it  be  reorganized  to  conform 
to  the  standard  practice  in  use  by  schools  throughout  the  country.  If  re- 
organized as  recommended,  the  system  will  still  be  flexible  enough  to 
permit,  if  occasion  arises,  the  assembling  of  the  school  facts  so  that  com-; 
parisons  can  be  made  with  other  governmental  units  in  Hamilton  County. 

6.  That  as  already  recommended  in  Chapter  22,  the  use  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  present  administrative  building  be  secured  in  order  to  meet 
the  immediate  need  for  additional  space.  The  final  solution  of  administra- 
tive office  space  will  come  through  the  construction  of  an  adequate  office 
building. 

7.  That  a  study  be  made  of  telephone  equipment  and  service  to  as- 
certain its  adequacy. 

8.  That  there  be  a  reasonable  schedule  for  travel  allowances  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law  for  members  of  the  business  and  professional 
staff. 

9.  That  the  titles  of  Civil  Service  positions  be  corrected  to  corre- 
spond with  the  type  of  service  rendered  and  that  a  distinct  classification 
of  these  employees  be  made. 

10.  That  more  clerical  assistance  be  provided  in  certain  schools, 
especially  the  elementary  and  vocational  schools,  and  that  such  assistants 
be  employed  from  the  Commercial  Service  High  School,  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

11.  That  salary  increments  be  restored  to  Civil  Service  employees 
even  if  by  so  doing  percentage  reductions  must  be  increased. 

12.  That  greater  use  be  made  of  the  general  principle  of  non-competi- 
tive promotional  examinations  as  outlined  in  Rule  16,  Section  1,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

13.  That  there  be  a  rule  covering  illness  allowances  for  those  on 
the  Civil  Service,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  give  its  support  to 
some  retirement  plan  for  these  employees. 
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14.  That  the  boiler  insurance  coverage  be  increased  from  $20,000 
to  $100,000  because  of  the  large  number  of  high  pressure  boilers. 

15.  That  consideration  be  given  by  the  Board  to  owning  and  oper- 
ating its  own  school  buses  where  such  are  needed. 

16.  That  the  handling  of  funds  and  responsibility  for  them  be  cen- 
tralized further  in  the  finance  division,  including  such  funds  as  tuition, 
sales  of  obsolete  equipment,  and  rentals  of  school  buildings. 

17.  That  the  Board  meet  the  expense  of  all  surety  bonds  required 
for  the  protection  of  school  funds. 

18.  That  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  extension  of  the  use 
of  petty  cash  funds. 

19.  That  a  study  be  made  of  the  growing  tendency  of  the  schools 
to  collect  money  from  pupils,  to  charge  fees,  and  to  accumulate  private 
funds. 

20.  That  revolving  funds  restricted  to  the  purchase  of  supplies  be 
set  up  for  (1)  Lunchrooms;  (2)  Printing  Trades  Vocational  High  School; 
(3)  Automotive  Trades  Vocational  High  School. 

21.  That  unless  the  Board  has  some  particular  reason  for  continuing 
the  preparation  of  the  monthly  balance  sheets,  this  practice  be  officially 
discontinued. 

22.  That  payroll  dates  be  adjusted  so  that  comparable  monthly  pay- 
ments will  result. 

23.  That  the  budget-making  procedure  be  revised  as  recommended 
in  the  text. 

24.  That  practice  regarding  purchase  of  supplies  be  revised  as  recom- 
mended in  the  text  to  give  more  weight  to  quality  and  suitability  of  pro- 
ducts. 
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FINANCING  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

In  studying  the  finances  of  a  school  system  four  major  questions 
must  be  considered:  First,  What  is  the  educational  problem  of  the  com- 
munity? Second,  What  is  the  financial  ability  of  the  community?  Third, 
What  financial  effort  is  being  made  to  meet  the  need  of  the  schools?  And, 
fourth,  What  results  are  being  attained  from  the  financial  effort  expended? 
Other  chapters  of  the  survey  deal  with  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
questions.  Hence  this  section  of  the  report  will  provide  data  on  the  second 
and  third  questions  only,  namely,  on  the  ability  of  Cincinnati  to  finance 
its  public  schools  and  on  the  effort  which  Cincinnati  is  making  to  finance 
its  schools,  as  shown  by  tax  rates,  income,  expenditures,  and  costs. 

Since  ability  and  effort  are  relative,  it  is  apparent  that  final  and 
objective  answers  cannot  be  given  to  the  questions  of  whether  a  school 
system  has  ample  ability  or  whether  it  is  making  the  proper  effort.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  present  the  data  on  ability  and  then  attempt  to  interpret 
those  data.  In  this  study  of  financial  ability  and  effort  the  following  two 
types  of  data  are  presented:  First,  data  showing  the  trend  of  Cincinnati's 
ability  and  effort  during  recent  years;  and,  second,  data  showing  how 
Cincinnati  ranks  in  ability  and  effort  compared  with  fourteen  other  cities. 
These  cities,  together  with  the  population  of  each,  are  listed  in  Table  89. 


Table  89 

Population 

Rank  in 

U.  S.  Census 

Population 

City 

State 

1930 

1 

Cleveland 

Ohio 

900,429 

2 

Baltimore 

Maryland 

804,874 

3 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 

669,817 

4 

San  Francisco 

California 

634,394 

5 

Milwauke 

Wisconsin 

578,249 

6 

Buffalo 

New  York 

573,076 

7 

CINCINNATI 

Ohio 

451,160 

8 

Indianapolis 

Indiana 

364.161 

9 

Jersey  City 

New  Jersey 

316,715 

10 

Portland 

Oregon 

301,815 

11 

Columbus 

Ohio 

290,564 

12 

Denver 

Colorado 

287,861 

13 

St.  Paul 

Minnesota 

271,606 

14 

Dallas 

Texas 

260,475 

15 

Providence 

Rhode  Island 

252,981 

It  will  be  noted  that  six  of  them  are  larger  and  eight  are  smaller  than 
Cincinnati.  Furthermore,  they  are  located  in  thirteen  different  states. 
When  reference  in  this  chapter  is  made  to  "other  cities,"  these  are  the 
ones  in  question.  Except  where  otherwise  indicated  in  the  footnotes  to 
the  tables,  all  data  in  the  tables  were  taken  from  the  statistical  reports 
of  the  school  systems  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
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This  chapter  is  divided  into  three  major  parts.  The  first  of  these 
entitled  "Relative  Ability  to  Finance  Schools"  deals  with  Cincinnati's 
ability  to  finance  a  program  of  public  education.  The  second  under  the 
heading  of  "Relative  Financial  Effort  in  School  Support"  shows  the  trend 
in  Cincinnati  and  how  it  compares  with  other  cities  on  certain  measures 
of  financial  effort,  such  as  tax  rates  and  the  value  of  the  school  plant.  The 
third  part  entitled  "School  Expenditures"  deals  with  such  items  of  cost 
as  the  expenditures  by  divisions  of  the  school  system,  textbooks,  supplies, 
and  debt  service.  These  major  headings  are  presented  in  the  order  listed 
above. 

Relative  Ability  to  Finance  Schools 

The  two  chief  measures  of  the  ability  of  a  community  to  finance  its 
schools  are  income  and  taxable  wealth.  Of  these  two  measures,  income  is 
unquestionably  the  better,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  accurate 
information  on  the  income  of  a  community,  hence  this  survey  has  made 
no  attempt  to  do  so.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  the  total  tangible 
wealth  listed  for  taxation  has  been  used  as  the  chief  measure  of  the  ability 
of  the  district.  In  addition  to  data  on  the  financial  ability  of  Cincinnati  in 
terms  of  its  taxable  wealth,  other  information  helpful  to  the  determination 
or  interpretation  of  ability  is  presented. 

Cincinnati's  Taxable  Wealth  as  Compared  with  that  of  other  Cities 

— Table  90  compares  Cincinnati  with  other  cities  in  the  amount  of  tax- 
able wealth  and  its  estimated  true  value  back  of  each  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  full-time  day  schools  for  1933.  From  the  table  it  is 


Table  90 

Assessed  Valuation  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  in 
Full-Time  Day  Schools,  in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities,  1933 


1 

City 

Assessed 
Valuation 
(000,000) 

Estimated 
True  Valu- 
ation  ( 1 ) 
(000,000) 

Assessed 
Valuation 
per  Pupil 

True  Valuation 
per  Pupil 

Amount      Rank 

Amount    ]  Rank 

Baltimore 
Buffalo 

CINCINNATI    . 
Cleveland  _ 
Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Jersey  City 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Providence 

St.    Paul 

San  Francisco 

$1,889(1) 
1,039 

923 
1,209 

361 

255 

349 

511 

632 

851 
1,212 

299 

619 

164 

677 

$1,889 

1,282 

923 

1,422 

451 

567 

436 

568 

632 

1,064 

1,212 

564 

826 

467 

1,538 

$17,992 

12,199 

16,798 

8,654 

8,572 

5,916 

7,746 

9,882 

14,343 

10.859 

12,352 

6,432 

15.318 

4,185 

10,045 

1 
6 
2 

10 

11 

14 

12 

9 

4 

7 

5 

13 

3 

15 

8 

$17,992 
15,061 
16.798 
10,182 
10,715 
13,147 
9,683 
10,979 
14,343 
13,574 
12,352 
12,136 
20,424 
11,944 
22,830 

3 
5 
4 
14 
13 
8 

15 

12 

6 

7 

9 

10 

2 

11 

1 

( 1 )  Assessed  valuation  for  Baltimore,  and  percentages  used  in  calculating  the  esti- 
mated true  valuation  are  taken  from  C.  E.  Rightor,  National  Municipal  Review, 
Dec,  1933,  Vol.  XXII.  No.  12. 
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observed  that  on  the  basis  of  assessed  valuation,  Cincinnati  ranks  second, 
with  $16,798  of  wealth  back  of  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Since  assessed  value  in  Ohio  is  legally  the  same  as  the  true  value,  the 
amount  of  true  wealth  back  of  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  is 
the  same  as  the  assessed  value.  On  this  basis  it  ranks  fourth  among  the 
cities  listed.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  on  the  basis  of  wealth,  both  assessed 
and  estimated  true,  Cincinnati  has  larger  ability  to  finance  its  schools  than 
most  similar  cities. 

Recent  Trend  in  Assesed  Valuation  in  the  Cincinnati  School  Dis- 
trict— Table  91  shows  that  in  each  year  from  1923  to  1931,  inclusive,  the 
taxable  property  of  the  Cincinnati  school  district  gradually  increased. 
The  increases  in  1925  and  1926  were  larger  than  usual  because  of  the  re- 
appraisal of  property  in  1924  and  1925.  Since  1931  the  assessed 
valuation  has  decreased.  According  to  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research: 

The  large  decrease  in  value  in  the  net  duplicate  for  1932  was 
due  not  only  to  the  loss  of  intangible  personal  property  as  a 
part  of  the  duplicate  for  that  year,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
Tax  Commission  of  Ohio  allowed  a  10  percent  flat  reduction 
on  the  newly  appraised  land  values  before  the  duplicate  was  pre- 
sented to  the  county  treasurer  for  collections.  Before  the  dupli- 
cate figures  were  made  up  for  1933,  a  10  percent  flat  reduction 
on  building  values  was  recommended  by  the  county  auditor.  The 
Tax  Commission  accepted  this  reduction  and  ordered  an  ad- 
ditional 10  percent  flat  reduction  on  land  values  (1). 

From  Table  91  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  Cincinnati  school  district  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  in  fact,  it  has  in- 
creased at  a  slightly  more  rapid  rate  than  the  number  of  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance.  This  shows  an  increasing  ability  to  finance  the  schools. 
The  table  also  indicates  that  in  most  of  the  years  from  1923  to  1933  the 
school  district  was  successful  in  collecting  practically  all  of  its  taxes.  How- 
ever, beginning  in  1929,  the  first  year  of  the  business  depression,  the  per- 
centage of  tax  delinquency  showed  a  large  increase,  reaching  a  peak  of 
17.08  in  1933.  Fortunately  that  recent  trend  seems  to  have  been  reversed, 
since  the  County  Treasurer  reports  that  the  total  collection  on  tax 
installments  as  of  December,  1933,  and  June,  1934,  was  103.61  percent 
of  the  collection  of  the  previous  year.  This  indicates  that  the  payments 
of  delinquent  taxes  from  previous  installments  were  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent delinquencies. 

(1)  "An  Analysis  of  the  Tax  Duplicates  for  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  County  of 
Hamilton,  and  School  District  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati."  p.  8  (mimeographed) 
Report  No.  49  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  August,  1933. 
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Table  91 

Assessed  Valuation  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  and 
Tax  Delinquency  in  Cincinnati  by  Years,  1923-1933  (1) 


A.D.A. 

Assessed  Valuation   (2) 

Unpaid  School  Taxes   (3) 
in  August  Settlement 

Year  (Jan.   1 
to  Dec.  31) 

Total  in 
Thousands 

Per  Pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

Amount 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Assessed 

Taxes 

1923 

45,772 

$    750,327 

$16,393 

$      71,329 

1.32 

1924 

46,572 

783,246 

16,818 

110,780 

1.91 

1925 

46,969 

892,926 

19,011 

125,469 

2.08 

1926 

47,531 

1,038,639 

21,852 

170,002 

2.55 

1927 

49,053 

1,061,350 

21,637 

189,381 

2.56 

1928 

49,700 

1,085,048 

21,832 

236,005 

2.89 

1929 

50,475 

1,113,768 

22,066 

347,606 

4.00 

1930 

51,926 

1,138,588 

21,927 

492,702 

5.38 

1931 

52,645 

1,157,066 

21,979 

673,697 

6.92 

1932 

53,390 

1,036,354   (4) 

19.411 

899,082 

10.85 

1933 

54,740 

923,000   (4) 

17,170 

1,476,846 

17.08 

(1)  The  data  in  this  table  have  been  taken  from  Reports  Numbers  49  and  52  of 
the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 

(2)  These  are  the  assessed  valuations  on  which  tax  collections  were  made  for  the 
subsequent  years.  For  example,  the  1923  duplicate  is  the  basis  on  which  1924 
taxes  were  collected. 

(3)  Includes  unpaid  current,  delinquent,  and  certified  delinquent  taxes. 

(4)  Includes  tangible  personal  property  under  classified  property  tax  law  of  Ohio. 

Another  indication  of  the  ability  of  Cincinnati  to  support  schools 
may  be  secured  by  noting  the  valuation  of  owned  homes  compared  with 
those  in  the  other  fourteen  cities.  Cincinnati  has  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  owned  homes  in  the  higher  brackets  than  do  the  other  cities.  In  the 
percentage  of  owned  homes  valued  at  $7,500  to  $9,999,  Cincinnati  ranks 
second,  with  a  percentage  of  17.7;  for  homes  valued  at  $10,000  to 
$14,999.  it  also  ranks  second,  with  a  percentage  of  18.3;  for  homes  valued 
at  $15,000  to  $19,999,  second,  with  a  percentage  of  6.8;  and  for  homes 
valued  at  $20,000  and  over,  third,  with  a  percentage  of  6.8. 

Cincinnati  also  has  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  homes  in  the  lower 
price  brackets  than  do  the  other  cities.  In  the  percentage  of  owned  homes 
valued  at  less  than  $1,000  Cincinnati  ranks  eleventh,  with  a  percentage 
of  0.2;  for  homes  valued  at  $1,000  to  $1,499,  tenth,  with  a  percentage  of 
0.7;  for  homes  valued  at  $1,500  to  $1,999,  tenth,  with  a  percentage  of 
1.1;  for  homes  valued  at  $2,000  to  $2,999,  twelfth,  with  a  percentage  of 
3.6;  for  homes  valued  at  $3,000  to  $4,999,  fourteenth,  with  a  percentage 
of  14.8;  and  for  homes  valued  at  $5,000  to  $7,499,  eleventh,  with  a  per- 
centage of  26.5. 
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Manufactured  Goods  and  Retail  Sales  in  Cincinnati  and  Other 
Cities — Real  property  taken  by  itself  is  not  entirely  adequate  as  a  meas- 
ure of  ability.  True,  it  represents  wealth  but  essentially  static  wealth,  and 
taxes  are  not  paid  from  wealth  itself  but  from  the  earnings  on  it.  Meas- 
ures of  the  productive  power  of  the  community  are  not  so  easily  obtained, 
but  a  few  do  exist.  Table  92  shows  the  wealth  producing  power  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  15  cities.  On  the  basis  of  value  of  manufactured  products 
when  related  to  average  daily  attendance,  Cincinnati  ranks  third  among 
the  cities.  When  same  procedure  is  followed  with  the  value  added  by 
manufacture,  Cincinnati  ranks  first  among  this  group  of  cities.  It  is  evident 
from  this  table  that  in  wealth  produced  by  manufacture  as  well  as  in  that 
added  by  manufacture  Cincinnati  ranks  high. 

Table  92 

Ability  as  Indicated  by  Manufacture  in  Cincinnati 
and  Other  Cities,  1933  (1) 


City 


Value  of  Products 


Total  in 
Millions 


Per  Pupil  in 
A.D.A. 


Amount      I  Rank 


Value  Added  by  Manufacture 


Total  in 
Millions 


Per  Pupil  in 
A.D.A. 


Amount      IRank 


Cleveland 

Baltimore     

Pittsburgh 

San  Francisco  _ 
Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

CINCINNATI 
Indianapolis    __ 

Jersey   City 

Portland    

Columbus    

Denver    

St.  Paul 

Dallas 

Providence 

Median 


$471 

422 

193 

221 

224 

332 

203 

158 

156 

70 

90 

64 

84 

53 

118 


$3,372 
4,020 
1,967 
3,280 
2,859 
3,899 
3,694 
3,056 
3,540 
1,507 
2,137 
1,420 
2,147 
1,229 
2,918 
2,918 


5 

1 

12 

6 

9 

2 

3 

7 

4 

13 

11 

14 

10 

15 


$232 

190 

92 

115 

96 

140 

103 

83 

75 

33 

46 

31 

48 

25 

65 


il  ,661 

1,810 

938 
1,707 
1,225 
1,644 
1,875 
1,605 
1,702 

710 
1.092 

688 
1,227 

580 
1,607 
1.605 


5 

2 

12 

3 

10 

6 

1 

8 

4 

13 

11 

14 

9 

15 

7 


(1)  Data  on  value  of  products  and  value  added  by  manufacture  taken  from  mimeo- 
graphed report  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  entitled,  "Census  of  Manufactures, 
1933." 

Another  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  community  is  that  of  the 
volume  of  retail  sales.  Data  on  this  measure  for  1933  for  the  15  cities  are 
shown  in  Table  93.  When  this  measure  is  related  to  average  daily  at- 
tendance it  is  found  that  Cincinnati  ranks  third  among  the  group.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  is  a  measure  merely  of  volume  of  retail  sales.  Data, 
however,  were  not  available  showing  profit  derived  from  these  sales.  It 
seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  percentage  of  profit  would  be  fairly  com- 
parable among  the  group.  Such  being  the  case,  Cincinnati  stands  high  on 
this  measure  of  ability. 
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Table  93 

Ability  As  Indicated  by  Volume  of  Retail  Sales  in  Cincinnati 
and  Fourteen  Other  Cities,  1933  (1) 


City 

Net  Sales 

in 
Millions 

Per  Pupil  in  Average 
Daily  Attendance 

Amount 

Rank 

Cleveland 

$274 
251 
286 
254 
195 
162 
160 
104 

62 
106 

93 
107 
102 

89 

86 

$1,962 
2.391 
2.915 
3.770 
2,489 
1,902 
2,912 
2,011 
1,407 
2,282 
2,208 
2,474 
2,607 
2,063 
2.167 
2.282 

13 

Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Milwaukee 

7 
2 
1 
5 

Buffalo 

CINCINNATI 

Indianapolis 

14 

3 

12 

Jersey  City 

Portland 

Columbus 

15 
8 
9 

Denver 

6 

St.  Paul 

Dallas 

4 
11 

Providence 

10 

Median 

( 1 )   Data   on  net  sales   taken   from   mimeographed   report  of   the  U.   S.   Bureau   of 
Census  entitled  "Final  Retail  Census,  1933." 

City  and  School  Debts  in  Cincinnati  and  the  Other  Cities — Since 
payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  the  retirement  of  bonds  are  regarded 
as  a  first  charge  against  the  income  of  a  school  district  in  Ohio,  the  ability 
of  a  school  district  to  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  its  schools  is 
affected  by  the  amount  of  debt  it  carries.  Moreover,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  the  school  district  must  pay  for  the  city  debt  as  well  as  for  the  school 
district  debt,  the  debt  of  the  city  also  affects  the  ability  of  the  school  dis- 
trict to  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  its  schools. 

Table  94  shows  that  in  1933-34  Cincinnati  ranks  eleventh  from  high- 
est among  15  cities  in  gross  school  debt  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation; 
sixth  in  school  debt  per  inhabitant,  and  third  in  school  debt  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance.  Thus,  it  is  noted  that  whereas  Cincinnati  ranks 
fairly  high  both  in  the  amount  of  school  debt  per  inhabitant  and  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance,  the  city  ranks  low  in  the  amount  of  school 
debt  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 

In  order  to  show  the  true  picture  on  total  debt,  account  must  be 
taken  of  school,  municipal,  county,  and  State  non-liquidating  obligations. 
The  latter  two  should  be  allocated,  to  the  school  district  in  terms  of  the 
proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  tax  payers  residing  therein.  In  general,  the 
most  equitable  way  of  doing  this  is  in  the  ratio  which  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  school  district  bears  to  the  county  and  State  valuations  re- 
spectively. Because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  comparable  information 
for  the  other  cities  on  county  and  State  debt,  the  total  debt  as  used  here 
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Table  94 

Gross  School  Debt  as  Compared  With  Assessed  Valuation, 
Population,  and  Average  Daily  Attendance,  in  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 


City 


Gross 

Bonded 

School  Debt 

Outstanding 

(1)    (000) 


School  Debt 
per  $1,000 

of  Assessed 
Valuation 


School  Debt 

per  Inhabitant 

(1930  U.  S. 

Census) 


School  Debt 

per  Pupil  in 

Average  Daily 

Attendance 


|  Amount    |  Rank  |    Amount  |  Rank  |     Amount     |  Rank 


Baltimore 

Buffalo 

CINCINNATI 

Cleveland 

Columbus     

Dallas 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Jersey  City 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 
Providence    _  - 
St.  Paul 
San  Francisco 


$26,852 

22,940 

16,447 

20,776 

8,954 

7,322 

8,820 

10,123 

15,092 

7,686 

22,400 

9,144 

14,949 

10,548 

12,381 


$22.58 

7 

$33.60 

7 

22.08 

8 

40.03 

3 

18.42 

11 

36.45 

6 

17.19 

13 

23.07 

13 

24.80 

4 

30.82 

9 

28.69 

2 

36.53 

5 

25.26 

3 

30.64 

10 

19.81 

9 

27.80 

12 

23.88 

6 

47.65 

2 

9.03 

14 

13.29 

15 

18.48 

10 

33.44 

8 

30.60 

1 

30.30 

11 

24.13 

5 

59.09 

1 

6.45 

15 

38.84 

4 

18.29 

12 

19.52 

14 

$255.75 
269.40 
299.32 
148.74 
212.57 
169.76 
195.70 
195.78 
342.46 
98.10 
228.31 
196.85 
369.68 
269.58 
183.91 


6 

5 

3 

14 

8 

13 

11 

10 

2 

15 
7 
9 
1 
4 
12 


l 


Gross  bonded  debt  figures  have  been  used  because  sinking  fund  balances  were 
not  available. 


includes  only  that  of  the  school  district  and  the  municipality.  It  need 
only  be  said  that  when  the  city  and  county  overlapping  debt  is  applied 
to  Cincinnati,  it  increases  the  school  debt  per  pupil  from  $299,  as  shown 
in  Table  94,  to  $1,205.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  a  debt  of  only  $750,000,  so 
it  is  not  included  in  this  overlapping. 

Table  95  shows  how  Cincinnati  compares  with  the  other  cities  on 
the  two  types  of  debt  specified  above.  It  will  be  noted  that  Cincinnati 
ranks  twelfth  from  the  highest  among  the  15  cities  on  the  basis  of  total 
debt  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation,  and  eleventh  on  total  debt  per 
inhabitant.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Cincinnati  has  an  enviable  rank  on  both 
the  amount  of  total  debt  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation  and  the  amount 
of  total  debt  per  inhabitant. 

Although  the  amounts  for  interest  on  bonds  and  for  bond  retirement 
which  the  Cincinnati  school  district  must  now  pay  are  considerable,  yet 
relatively  the  city  is  in  a  good  position.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  96, 
Cincinnati  ranks  sixth  among  the  15  cities  on  the  percentage  of  the  total 
school  expenditures  devoted  to  current  costs  for  day,  night,  and  summer 
schools,  and  tenth  on  the  percentage  of  total  school  expenditures  going 
for  debt  service,  which  includes  payment  for  both  bonds  and  interest. 
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Table  95 

Total  Net  Bonded  Debt,  Excluding  Self  Supporting  Debt,  Outstanding 
on  January  1,  1934,  in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities  (1) 


Cities 


Net 
Debt 
(000) 


Debt  per  $1,000  of 
Assessed  Valuation 


Amount      I    Rank 


Debt  per  Inhabitant, 
(1930  U.  S.  Census) 


Amount        I    Rank 


Baltimore 

$118,754 

Buffalo    

88,539 

CINCINNATI    ._ 

41,165 

Cleveland 

102,258 

Columbus 

21,347 

Dallas 

24,971 

Denver 

25,398 

Indianapolis 

26,501 

Jersey  City 

36,462 

Milwaukee 

58,710 

Pittsburgh 

72,429 

Portland 

31,694 

Providence 

29,372 

St.  Paul 

23,974 

San  Francisco 

95,233 

$62.87 
85.23 
49.79 
89.67 
61.43 
87.91 
62.66 
47.58 
95.77 
63.86 
49.76 
98.99 
59.42 
45.58 
127.50 


6 

12 
4 

10 
5 
9 

14 
3 
7 

13 
2 

11 

15 
1 


$147.54 

154.49 

91.24 

113.57 

73.46 

95.85 

88.23 

72.77 

115.12 

101.57 

107.70 

104.98 

116.10 

88.26 

150.12 


3 

1 

11 

6 

14 

10 

13 

15 

5 

9 

7 

8 

4 

12 

2 


(1)  Net  bonded  debt  and  debt  per  inhabitant  are  taken  from  C.  E.  Rightor,  National 
Municipal  Review,  June,  1934,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  6.  Debt  per  1,000  of  assessed 
valuation  is  derived  by  using  Mr.  Rightor's  figures  in  this  article  and  the  ones 
published  in  the  National  Municipal  Review  for  December,  1933,  as  he  suggests. 

Table  96 

Percentage  Which  Payments  for  School  Debt  Service  Were  of  the 

Total  Expenditures  in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities, 

School  Year  1933-34 


Current  Expenses — Day, 
Night,  Summer  School 

! 
Debt  Service 

City 

Amount 

(000) 

%l  of 
Total 
Expendi- 
ture 

Rank 

Amount 

(000) 

%  of 
Total 
Expendi- 
ture 

Rank 

Baltimore 

Buffalo    

CINCINNATI 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver  _ 
Indianapolis  __ 

Jersey  City 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh    

Portland 

Providence  

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco 

$  8,835 

10,502 

6,675 

12,087 

3,588 

2,665 

4,341 

4,655 

5,000 

8,381 

11,133 

3,758 

3,888 

3,161 

8,297 

79.5 
68.5 
83.3 
82.2 
86.0 
81.9 
81.9 
80.9 
86.7 
85.3 
83.8 
81.4 
79.2 
79.1 
86.1 

12 

15 

6 

7 

3 

8.5 

8.5 
11 

1 

4 

5 

10 
13 
14 

2 

$2,274 

4,829 

1,338 

2.623 

586 

588 

958 

1,097 

766 

1,450 

2,147 

860 

1,021 

837 

1,340 

20.5 
31.5 
16.7 
17.8 
14.0 
18.1 
18.1 
19.1 
13.3 
14.7 
16.2 
18.6 
20.8 
20.9 
13.9 

4 

1 

10 

9 

13 

7.5 

7.5 

5 
15 
12 
11 

6 

3 

2 
14 
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Relative  Financial  Effort  in  School  Support 

The  previous  discussion  has  shown  that  Cincinnati  has  a  relatively 
high  ability  to  finance  public  education.  The  next  logical  step  is  to  discuss 
the  effort  which  the  city  is  making  in  that  enterprise.  This  leads  first  of  all 
to  an  examination  of  tax  rates. 

Tax  Rates  in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities — Any  comparison  of  the 
tax  rates  of  various  cities  is  difficult  because  of  the  difference  in  valu- 
ations. C.  E.  Rightor,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research  and  at  present  Consultant  for  the  Municipal  Finance 
Commission  of  New  Jersey,  has  for  several  years  compiled  and  published 
data  on  tax  rates.  His  data  for  1933  are  used  in  the  comparisons  found 
in  Table  97.  From  that  table  it  will  be  noted  that  Cincinnati  ranks  ninth 
from  the  highest  among  15  cities  on  the  school  tax  rate,  with  $8.34  per 
$1,000  of  assessed  valuation;  and  fourteenth  on  the  total  tax  rate,  not 
adjusted  for  differences  in  assessment  practices.  This  relatively  low  ef- 
fort is  to  be  expected  since  Cincinnati  has  a  higher  valuation  and  fewer 
children  in  relation  to  total  population  than  most  cities.  On  total  tax  rates 
when  adjusted  to  differences  in  valuation,  Cincinnati  ranks  tenth  among 
the  15  cities,  so  the  relative  local  effort  for  schools  is  approximately  the 
same  as  for  all  governmental  activities. 

In  Cincinnati  the  proportion  of  the  total  tax  rate  that  is  used  by  the 
schools  is  relatively  high.  In  this  respect  it  ranks  fourth  among  the  15 
cities,  with  a  percentage  of  38.0  as  indicated  in  Table  97.   Moreover, 

Table    97 

Adjusted  School  Tax  Rate  and  Total  Tax  Rate  Per  $1,000 

of  Assessed  Valuation  for  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities 

for  1933  (1) 


City 


Tax  rate  per  $1,000 
assessed  valuation 


Ratio  of 
school  rate 
to  total  rate 


School  rate 


Total  rate 


Amount    'Rank  i    Amount    IRank 


/o 


Rank 


Total  rate  ad- 
justed on  basis 
of  true  value 


Amount 


Rank 


Baltimore 
Buffalo  _ 
CINCINNATI 

Cleveland    

Columbus    

Dallas 

Denver    

Indianapolis    _  _ 

Jersey   City 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 
Providence    _  _ 
St.  Paul 
San  Francisco  _ 


4.70  I 

H  | 

6.21 

12  j 

8.34 

9 

11.13 

3 

9.85 

6 

9.10 

8 

13.60 

1 

9.20 

7  1 

3.63 

15 

10.53 

5 

11.75 

2 

11.00 

4 

6.93 

11 

7.60 

10 

5.11 

13 

$29.00 

8 

16.2 

13 

26.88 

12 

23.1 

12 

21.96 

14 

38.0 

4 

27.60 

11 

40.3 

3 

21.40 

15- 

46.0 

1 

39.30 

2 

23.2 

11 

32.00 

7 

42.5 

2 

28.20 

9 

32.6 

6 

37.39 

3 

9.7 

15 

32.97 

6 

31.9 

7 

35.28 

4 

33.3 

5 

47.50 

1 

23.2 

10 

24.50 

13 

28.3 

8 

27.93 

10 

27.2 

9 

34.80 

5 

14.7 

14 

$29.00 
21.77 
21.96 
23.46 
17.12 
17.69 
25.60 
25.38 
37.39 
26.37 
35.28 
25.18 
18.38 
27.93 
15.31 


3 

11 

10 

9 

14 

13 

6 

7 

1 

5 

2 

8 

12 

4 

15 


11)    Data   from  C.  E.  Rightor,   National  Municipal  Review,  December,    1933.   Vol. 
XXII.  No.  12. 
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that  this  relative  effort  toward  education  as  a  public  function  has  remained 
fairly  constant  in  Cincinnati  over  a  period  of  years  until  1935  is  made 
evident  by  Table  98,  which  shows  the  school  and  the  total  tax  rates  in 
Cincinnati  each  year  from  1923  to  1935.  During  this  period  the  proportion 
of  the  total  rate  going  to  the  schools  has  varied  from  29.9  in  1926  and 
1928  to  38.0  percent  in  1933.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  both 
the  school  rate  and  total  rate  for  1935  are  considerably  below  those  of 
earlier  years.  This  is  due  to  two  factors.  In  1933  the  Ohio  Constitution 
was  amended  by  reducing  the  maximum  property  levy  without  a  vote  by 
the  electorate  from  15  mills  to  10,  effective  January  1,  1935.  In  the  second 
place,  a  3  percent  State  sales  tax  went  into  effect  January  27,  1935,  a  part 
of  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  estimated  that  Cincinnati  schools  will  receive  from  this  source  dur- 
ing 1935  the  sum  of  $1,281,032.  These  two  factors  have  resulted  in  re- 
ducing the  school  levy  for  1935  to  5.59  mills  as  compared  with  7.86  mills 
in  1934.  Also  the  total  rate  has  been  reduced  from  21.44  mills  in  1934  to 
16.86  mills  in  1935. 


Table  98 

School  and  Total  Tax  Rates  in  Cincinnati  by  Years,  1933  to  1935  ( 1 
(Tax  rates  are  expressed  in  mills  per  dollar) 


Year 


School  tax  rate 


Current 
Expenses 


Debt 
Service 


Total 


Total 
Tax 
Rate 


Ratio  of  School 

Tax  Rate  to 

Total  Tax 

Rate   (%) 


1923 

6.21 

.90 

7.11 

22.74 

31.3 

1924 

6.25 

1.02 

7.27 

21.78 

33.4 

1925 

5.71 

.88 

6.59 

18.92 

24.8 

1926 

5.44 

.89 

6.33 

21.16 

29.9 

1927 

5.98 

.85 

6.83 

21.14 

32.3 

1928 

6.24 

1.11 

7.35 

24.60 

29.9 

1929 

6.79 

.80 

7.59 

21.60 

35.1 

1930 

6.75 

.96 

7.71 

21.60 

35.1 

1931 

6.85 

1.10 

7.95 

22.10 

36.0 

1932 

6.47 

1.10 

7.57 

20.70 

36.6 

1933 

6.88 

1.46 

8.34 

21.96 

38.0 

1934 

6.37 

1.49 

7.86 

21.44 

36.7 

1935 

4.07 

1.52 

5.59 

16.86 

33.2 

(1)   Data  furnished  by  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 

Recent  Trends  in  Governmental  Expenditures  Including  Schools  in 
the  City  of  Cincinnati — As  shown  in  Table  99  the  Cincinnati  schools,  in 
1933,  spent  39.8  percent  of  all  of  Cincinnati's  public  expenditures.  In  the 
same  year,  public  libraries  spent  3.6  percent,  and  the  city  government 
spent  56.7  percent.  These  percentages  have  been  relatively  constant 
since  1924.  The  distribution  of  the  proportion  expended  by  the  city 
among  its  various  functions,  by  years,  are  also  shown  in  this  table.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  largest  single  item  is  that  for  protection  to 
persons  and  property,  the  next  largest  is  for  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  third  is  for  general  government. 
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Table  99 

Percentage  of  Expenditures  From  Current  Funds  for  Operation, 

Maintenance,  and  Capital  Outlay  for  Different  Departments 

in  the  City  and  School  District  of  Cincinnati,  1924  to  1933 


Function 


Percentage  of  total  by  calendar  years 


1924  1925 
A — Major  divisions 

Schools    42.3  46.8 

Libraries    (1)    2.0  2.1 

City  of  Cincinnati 55.7  51.1 


1926    1927    1928    1929    1930    1931    1932    1933 


38.0 

2.5 

59.6 


39.8 

2.3 

57.9 


39.2 

2.5 

58.3 


40.9 

2.5 

56.5 


30.9 

2.5 

57.6 


38.7 

2.4 

59.0 


38.1     39.8 

1.6      3.6 

60.3     56.7 


B — City  expenditures  (2) 

General  government 8.8 

Protection  to  persons 

and   property 17.5 

Health   and   sanitation  _  4.2 

Highways     3.7 

Charities,  hospitals, 

correction      5.7 

University    of   Cin'ti. 1 1.1 

Parks  and  recreation  __  .8 
Public  utilities   (3) 3.8 


(1 


8.3      8.4      9.3      9.2       8.3       6.5      6.2       9.0      9.0 


18.6 
4.3 
1.4 

1.4 

12.2 

.8 

4.0 


18.2 
5.1 
5.1 

5.3 

12.5 
1.3 
3.7 


16.3 
4.5 
6.4 

5.1 

10.7 

1.8 

3.8 


15.5 
5.7 
5.4 

5.4 

12.2 

1.8 

3.1 


15.4 
5.3 
5.5 

5.4 

11.0 

2.1 

3.6 


15.3 
5.8 
5.9 

6.1 

12.5 

2.0 

3.6 


14.3 
5.8 
6.0 

7.6 

13.8 

1.9 

3.5 


14.3 
4.1 
6.9 

7.7 

12.9 

1.9 

3.6 


14.5 
4.1 
5.6 

6.0 

12.1 

2.0 

3.4 


Cost   of  County   Library   allocated   to   Cincinnati  School  District  on  the 
of  tax  duplicate  values. 


basis 


(2)  Division  of  functional  costs  may  not  be  exactly  comparable  in  all  years  because 
of  changes  in  city  organization  and  in  report  forms. 

(3)  Approximately  94  percent  for  street  lighting.  Data  for  school  expenditures 
secured  from  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  Report  No.  52. 
and  1933  Supplement  Tables;  for  Library  expenditures,  from  Cincinnati  Bureau 
Report  No.  51,  Table  2;  for  city  expenditures  except  University  from  City 
Auditor's  reports,  1923  to  1933  inclusive;  for  University  expenditures  from 
Comptroller  of  the  University. 


Table  100 

Amount  of  Revenues  in  Cincinnati  Going  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati, 

to  Hamilton  County,  and  to  the  Cincinnati  School  District, 

Each  Year  From  1926  to  1933  (1) 

[Real  Estate,  Personal  Property,  Occupational,   (2)  and  Inheritance  Taxes] 


City  of 

County  of 

Cincinnati 

Year 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton 

School 

District 

Total 
Amount 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1926 

$10,936 

47.2 

$5,739 

24.8 

$6,504 

28.0 

$23,180 

1927 

11,445 

48.0 

5,152 

21.6 

7,239 

30.4 

23.836 

1928 

12,104 

43.5 

7,729 

27.8 

8,024 

28.8 

27,856 

1929 

11,346 

44.2 

5,897 

23.0 

8,404 

32.8 

25,646 

1930 

10,832 

42.2 

6,199 

24.1 

8,661 

33.7 

25,692 

1931 

11,610 

42.8 

6,416 

23.7 

9,074 

33.5 

27,100 

1932 

10,255 

45.9 

4,301 

19.2 

7,798 

34.9 

22,354 

1933 

10,885 

47.2 

3,927 

17.0 

8,232 

35.7 

23,043 

( 1 )  This  table  was  prepared  by  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 

(2)  City  of  Cincinnati  received  occupational  taxes  in  all  years  prior  to  1933. 
In  1931,  the  sum  of  $445,422.95  was  received  from  this  source,  and  in  1932 
$171,986.21  was  received. 
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Table  100  shows  the  distribution  of  revenues  locally  raised  among 
the  3  major  subdivisions — -city,  county,  and  school  district — by  years  for 
1926  to  1933  inclusive.  The  proportion  going  to  the  county  during  the 
period  included  in  the  table  showed  a  reduction  of  7.71  percent,  that  to 
the  city  remained  fairly  constant,  and  for  the  schools  there  was  an  in- 
crease equivalent  to  the  decrease  for  the  county.  This  reduction  in  the 
proportion  going  to  the  county  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  extension  of 
city  and  school  boundaries,  which  reduced  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
county  government. 

Per  Pupil  Costs  in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities — The  subject  of 
per-pupil  costs  in  Cincinnati  will  be  considered  here  only  in  its  relation 
to  costs  in  other  cities  as  indicating  the  relative  effort  being  made  by 
Cincinnati  to  finance  public  schools.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  money  expended  is  not  always  a  determinant  of  edu- 
cational results.  Whereas  high  costs  may  indicate  unwise  expenditures, 
they  may  on  the  whole  be  taken  as  indicative  of  exceptional  effort  to 
provide  excellent  educational  opportunities. 

High  costs  usually  indicate  a  rich  and  varied  educational  program 
and  a  longer  school  term.  Unfortunately  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  stand- 
ardize costs  for  variety  and  richness  of  educational  programs,  but  costs 
for  the  length  of  the  school  term  can  be  standardized.  Such  an  attempt 
to  standardize  costs  for  the  length  of  the  school  term  has  been  made  in 
Table  101.  This  table  shows  that  among  8  similar  cities  for  which  the 
data  were  available  for  6  different  school  years  Cincinnati  ranked  first 
in  expenditures  each  year  except  in  1925-26,  in  which  year  it  ranked 
fourth. 

For  the  school  year  1933-34,  data  have  been  secured  on  the  total 
current  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  Cincinnati  and 
14  other  cities.  These  figures  are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  XVII,  from 


Table  101 

Total  Current  Expense  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  in 

Full-Time  Day  Schools,  Based  on  100-Day  Term,  in  Cincinnati 

and  Seven  Other  Cities,  by  2-Year  Periods,  1926-1934 


City 


1924 


Cost 


(1) 

Rank 


1926 


1928 


Cost 


(1)  |   (1) 

Rank  Cost   Rank 


1930 


Cost 


1932 


1934 


Rank ,  Cost 


(1)  I  (I) 

Rank  Cost  |Rank 


CINCINNATI 

Indianapolis 

Denver    

Pittsburgh 

St.  Paul 

Providence 

Portland 

Dallas    


$59 

1 

$58 

4 

$68 

1 

$72 

1 

$74 

1 

$62 

59 

2 

63 

1 

60 

3 

64 

3 

62 

5 

46 

55 

3 

58 

3 

60 

4 

65 

2 

64 

2 

51 

53 

4 

61 

2 

62 

2 

63 

4 

64 

3 

55 

49 

5 

50 

5 

48 

7 

48 

7 

48 

7 

42 

46 

6 

50 

7 

55 

5 

58 

5 

62 

4 

52 

43 

7 

50 

6 

50 

6 

54 

6 

52 

6 

45 

42 

8 

39 

8 

45 

8 

45 

8 

40 

8 

35 

(1)  The  ranks  in  this  table  were  assigned  before  the  cents  were  dropped  from  the 
cost  per  pupil  in  A.  D.  A.  This  account  for  the  different  ranks  assigned  to 
certain  cities  having  the  same  per  pupil  cost  when  recorded  to  the  nearest 
dollar. 
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which  it  will  be  seen  that  Cincinnati  ranks  second  on  the  total  per-pupil 
cost  for  current  expenses.  The  range  for  this  item  extends  from  $60.52 
in  Dallas  to  $120.38  in  Buffalo,  which  is  roughly  twice  that  in  Dallas. 
When  these  figures  were  adjusted  to  a  standard  100-day  term,  it  was 
found  that  Cincinnati  still  occupied  second  place  among  the  group.  The 
length  of  the  school  term  is  not,  therefore,  the  determining  factor  in  the 
higher  costs  found  in  Cincinnati. 


City 


TOTAL  CURRENT  EXPEN3ES: 
Cost  Per  Pupil  (Dollars) 


25 


50 


75 


100 


125 


Buffalo 

120. 38 

CINCINNATI 

118.82 

San  Francisco 

112.60 

Pittsburgh 

110.10 

Jersey  City 

110.00 

Providence 

95-13 

Milwaukee 

93-71 

Denver 

92.50 

Cleveland 

85. in. 

Baltimore 

S4-.69 

Columbus 

8^.29 

Indianapolis 

82.98 

St.  Paul 

S0.71*- 

Portland,  Oreg. 

80. 58 

Dallas 

6O.53 

Figure  XVII — Current  Expense  per  Pupil 


Although  Cincinnati  has  per-pupil  costs  for  every  type  of  school, 
similar  figures  are  seldom  available  on  a  comparable  basis  for  other 
cities.  The  comparisons  which  the  accompanying  charts  make  are,  there- 
fore, based  on  the  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  full-time 
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day  schools.  How  Cincinnati  compares  with  the  other  cities  on  the  stand- 
ard items  of  accounting  for  total  current  expenditures  and  costs  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  full-time  day  schools  is  shown  in  Table 
102  and  in  Figure  XVIII.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  Cincinnati  ranks 
third  from  the  highest  on  general  control,  first  on  instruction,  fourth  on 
plant  operation,  third  on  plant  maintenance,  fourth  on  coordinate  activ- 
ities and  auxiliary  agencies,  and  fifth  on  fixed  charges.  In  all  of  these  items, 
then,  Cincinnati  ranks  well  above  the  average  for  this  group  of  cities. 

Within  Hamilton  County  are  four  other  cities  of  more  than  5,000 
population  and  two  exempted  villages  with  populations  between  3,000 
and  5,000.  One  of  these  latter,  Elmwood  Place,  does  not  operate  its  own 
high  school  but  pays  tuition  for  its  pupils  elsewhere.  Since  these  school 
districts  have  a  number  of  factors  in  common  with  Cincinnati  such  as 
the  same  state  laws,  same  county  government,  and  similar  living  costs, 
Table  103  is  presented  showing  the  comparison  of  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  for  all  current  expenses  for  the  five-year  period 
1929-30  to  1933-34.  In  addition  to  these  cities  and  exempted  villages, 
there  has  also  been  included  in  the  table  the  average  for  the  village  dis- 
tricts in  Hamilton  County  of  less  than  3,000  population.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  St.  Bernard,  which  like  Norwood  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  Cincinnati  school  district,  ranks  first  for  all  five  years,  while  Cincinnati 
ranks  second  for  the  first  three  years  and  third  and  fourth  respectively  for 
the  last  two  years.  When  the  average  for  the  entire  period  is  taken,  Cin- 
cinnati ranks  second.  As  would  be  expected,  the  rural  villages  were  lowest 
for  three  of  the  five  years  and  next  to  the  lowest  for  the  other  two. 


Table  103 

Cost  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  All  Current 

Expenses  in  Cincinnati  and    Other    Schools    in 

Hamilton  County  1929-30  to  1933-34  (1) 


School 
District 


1929-30 


Cost    Rank 


1930-31 


Cost  Rank 


1931-32 


Cost  Rank 


1932-33 


1933-34 


five  years 
Average  for 


Cost  iRank  Cost  Rank  Cost    Rank 


CINCINNATI 
Elmwood  Place 

Norwood    

St.  Bernard 

Lockland    

Reading    

Wyoming 

Rural  villages  _ 


$141 

2 

$142 

2 

$136 

2 

$120 

3 

$119 

4 

$132 

115 

5 

105 

5 

106 

6 

120 

2 

101 

5 

110 

132 

3 

134 

3 

130 

3 

113 

5 

125 

3 

127 

175 

1 

183 

1 

173 

1 

156 

1 

158 

1 

169 

84 

8 

96 

6 

89 

7 

92 

7 

89 

6 

90 

114 

6 

90 

7 

109 

5 

95 

6 

77 

8 

96 

131 

4 

128 

4 

123 

4 

116 

4 

145 

2 

128 

92 

7 

88 

8 

86 

8 

82 

8 

82 

7 

87 

( 1 )  Data  furnished  by  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  Value  of  the  School  Plant  in  Cincinnati  and   Other  Cities — 

Although  valuations  of  school  plants  are  at  best  only  estimates,  they 
give  some  indication,  when  reduced  to  per-pupil  units,  of  the  efforts  made 
by  different  communities  to  house  the  pupils  properly.  As  will  be  noted 
from  Table  104,  Cincinnati  ranks  third  among  15  cities  in  the  value  (2) 
of  the  school  plant  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  $535  as 

(2)  Value  as  used  here  means  original  cost. 
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compared  with  $598  for  the  highest  city  and  $297  for  the  lowest  city. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  relatively,  Cincinnati  has  exerted  satisfactory 
effort  in  providing  an  adequate  school  plant.  This  table  also  shows  the 
capital  expenditures  made  by  each  of  these  cities  in  1933-34.  Only  two 
cities — Milwaukee  and  Baltimore — show  any  considerable  expenditure 
of  funds  for  capital  purposes  during  that  year.  In  the  year  1929-30  the 
average  per-pupil  expenditure  for  this  purpose  in  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation or  more  was  $26.37.  A  comparison  indicates  how  much  even  the 
highest  expenditure  of  $17.42  in  1933-34  in  this  group  of  cities  is  below 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year  in  all  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more. 


Table  104 

Value  of  School  Property  and  Capital  Expenditures  Per  Pupil  in 

Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Full  Time  Day  Schools,  in 

Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities,  1933-34  (1) 


City 


Value  of  School 
Property 


Total 
Value 

(000) 


Value  per 
Pupil  in 
A.  D.  A. 


Rank 


Capital  Expenditures 
in  1933-34 


Amount 
(000) 


I     Amount 
per  Pupil  in 
I    A.  D.  A. 


Rank 


Buffalo  _ 
San 

Francisco  (2) 
Pittsburgh 
CINCINNATI 
Jersey  City 

Portland    

Denver    

Baltimore 
Milwaukee  (3) 

Providence 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

St.  Paul 
Indianapolis  (3 
Dallas 


$50,884 

$598 

1 

37,367 

555 

2 

53,855 

549 

3 

29,385 

535 

4 

23,106 

517 

5 

23,703 

510 

6 

21,945 

487 

7 

48,354 

461 

8 

35,013 

447 

9 

17,309 

428 

10 

57,638 

412 

11 

16,943 

402 

12 

14,375 

367 

13 

17,833 

345 

14 

12,820 

297 

15 

$    161 

51 

88 

215 

2 

13 

46 

1,087 

1,365 

72 

51 

7 

37 

59 

129 


$  1.89 

.60 

.89 

3.90 

.05 

2.77 

1.06 

10.36 

17.42 

1.79 

.36 

.18 

.95 

1.14 

2.98 


12 

11 

3 

15 

5 

9 

2 

1 

7 

13 

14 

10 


( 1 )  Value  as  used  here  means  original  cost. 

(2)  Excludes  part-time  and  continuation  schools. 

(3)  Excludes  value  of  public  libraries. 

Sources  of  School  Income  in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities — The  out- 
standing fact  in  Table  105  is  that  92.3  percent  of  the  revenue  receipts 
for  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  in  1933-34  was  derived  from  local 
taxation.  The  three  Ohio  cities  rank  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  among  the 
14  cities  in  this  percentage.  The  recently  enacted  sales  tax  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  will  supply  a  larger  proportion  of  rev- 
enue from  the  State.  In  Buffalo  and  San  Francisco,  only  75  percent  and 
50  percent  respectively  of  the  revenue  receipts  are  from  local  taxation, 
due  to  the  policies  of  New  York  and  California  with  reference  to  State 
aid. 
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Table  105 

Distribution  of  Revenue  Receipts  by  Sources  for  Cincinnati 
and  Other  Cities  for  1933-34 


City 


Federal 
sources 


Amount 
(000) 


Per- 
cent 


State 
sources 


Local 
sources  (1) 


Amount 
(000) 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 

(000) 


Per- 
cent 


Other 
sources 


Amount 

(000) 


Per- 
cent 


Buffalo 

CINCINNATI 

Cleveland    

Columbus    

Dallas    

Denver     

Indianapolis     _. 
Jersey   City 

Milwaukee    

Pittsburgh 

Portland    

Providence 

St.    Paul    

San  Francisco  _ 


$59 
22 

.4 
.3 

5 
26 

~1 

.5 

13 
14 

.2 

.2 

11 

1 

12 

8 

.2 

.0 
.4 
.1 

$3,981 

473 

451 

116 

1,043 

11 

938 

123 

1,217 

1,178 

842 

81 

429 

4,901 


25.9 
6.0 
3.5 
2.9 

30.3 
.2 

16.3 
2.1 

11.6 
8.9 

14.5 
1.7 

13.5 

46.0 


$11,289 
7,220 
12,081 
3.594 
2,324 
5,282 
4,746 
5,668 
9,043 
11,641 
4,752 
4,535 
2,710 
5.612 


73.5 

$31 

92.3 

108 

94.6 

243 

90.3 

270 

67.6 

68 

97.8 

80 

82.5 

69 

96.6 

67 

86.4 

191 

88.2 

388 

82.5 

163 

96.1 

103 

85.6 

16 

52.7 

131 

.2 
1.4 
1.9 

6.8 
2.0 
1.5 
1.2 
1.1 
1.8 
2.9 
2.8 
2.2 
.5 
1.2 


( 1 )    Taxes  and  appropriations. 

School  Expenditures 

Recent   Trends    in    Total   School   Expenditure   in    Cincinnati — The 

two  preceding  sections  of  this  Chapter  have  been  devoted  to  a  consider- 
ation of  Cincinnati's  ability  and  effort  over  a  period  of  years  and  its 
comparison  with  other  cities  on  these  two  factors.  This  section  will  deal 
with  school  costs  and  expenditures  in  Cincinnati  and  the  other  cities. 

Table  106  shows  the  division  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools  for  the  years  1922-23  to  1933-34  among  the  three  major 
items  of  current  expenses,  debt  service,  and  capital  outlay,  with  the 
proportion  going  to  each  by  years  for  the  entire  period.  The  table  also 
shows  the  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  current 
expenses  and  the  total  for  each  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  per  pupil  cost 
for  current  expenses  gradually  increased  until  1931,  when  it  amounted 
to  $146.  By  1934  it  had  dropped  to  $122.  Likewise,  when  total  expend- 
itures are  considered,  the  peak  cost  was  reached  in  1931.  Each  year  since 
has  shown  a  decrease. 

In  Table  107  is  given  an  analysis  of  the  total  school  expenditures  in 
Cincinnati  by  years  from  1923  to  1934,  classified  according  to  the  six 
major  items  of  accounting.  The  figures  in  this  table  constitute  the  basic 
data  for  calculating  the  per-pupil  costs  on  these  same  items  and  for  the 
same  years,  as  given  in  Table  108.  Since  instruction  is  the  largest  single 
item  of  cost,  attention  is  called  to  the  decrease  of  $21.08  in  the  per-pupil 
cost  of  this  item  which  took  place  between  1931  and  1934.  In  1928,  the 
per-pupil    cost    for    maintenance,    which    includes    repairs    and    upkeep, 
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Table  106 

Distribution  of  Total  Cincinnati  School  Expenditures  Among 
the  Three  Major  Items,  1923-1934  (1) 

(Day,  Evening,  and  Summer  Schools) 


Year 
(Ending 
June  30) 


Current  Expenses 


Debt  Service 


Amount 
[000) 


Per 

Pupil 

in 
A.D.A 


Percent 

of 
Total 


Amount 
(000) 


Percent 
of  Total 


I     Total 
Capital  Outlay    <  Expendi- 
tures 


Percent 
Amount        of 
(000)    !    Total 


Amount 

(000) 


1923  (2 

1924  (2 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


$5,037 

$110 

80.1 

5,274 

113 

75.8 

5,150 

110 

76.6 

5,432 

114 

71.0 

6,012 

123 

74.0 

6,812 

137 

69.5 

7,119 

141 

71.2 

7,517 

145 

76.5 

7,679 

146 

70.6 

7,430 

139 

74.7 

6,655 

122 

78.6 

6.678 

122 

81.1 

(3) 

(4) 

661 

10.5 

$  592 

9.4 

720 

10.3 

966 

13.9 

731 

10.9 

839 

12.5 

777 

10.2 

1,436 

18.8 

909 

11.2 

1,201 

14.8 

1,025 

10.4 

1,969 

20.1 

1,005 

10.0 

1,879 

18.8 

1,109 

11.3 

1,198 

12.2 

1,147 

10.6 

2.049 

18.8 

1,326 

13.3 

1,195 

12.0 

1,366 

16.1 

448 

5.3 

1,338 

16.3 

215 

2.6 

$  6,290 
6,960 
6,720 
7,645 
8.121 
9,805 

10,004 
9,825 

10,875 
9,952 
8,469 
8,231 


(1 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


Data   prepared   by   the   Bureau   of  Governmental  Research   from  annual   school 
reports    to    the   State.    Complete   breakdown   of   the   data   for   the   year   ending 
June,   1925  cannot  be  obtained  since  the  only  record  available  was  the  "State- 
ment of  Costs"  prepared  by  the  School  Business  Office. 
Year  ending  August  31. 

Includes  $3,505  excess  of  purchases  for  warehouse  over  sales  from  warehouse 
during  year. 

This  cost  figure  does  not  agree  with  that  in  Figure  XVII.  See  Appendix  B. 


amounted  to  $10.22,  while  in  1933  it  had  dropped  to  $2.87.  With  a  plant 
investment  of  more  than  29  millions  of  dollars,  the  community  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  care  of  this  large  investment.  Recognition  of  the 
need  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1934  there  was  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose only  $5.15  per  pupil. 

Expenditures  by  Divisions  of  the  School  System — From  data  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  School  Research  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 
on  total  expenditures  for  day  schools,  per  pupil  costs,  and  percentages 
of  the  total  cost  spent  for  each  item,  the  figures  used  in  Table  109  except 
for  1933-34,  have  been  secured.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
per-pupil  costs  in  each  division  of  the  school  system  have  decreased 
since  1931,  largely  due  to  salary  cuts  and  shortening  of  the  term.  While 
in  the  county  as  a  whole  high  schools  usually  cost  about  twice  as  much 
per  pupil  as  elementary  schools,  in  Cincinnati  the  single  salary  schedule 
more  nearly  equalizes  the  per-pupil  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  For  example,  in  1933-34  the  per-pupil  cost  for  elementary 
schools  was  $107,  for  junior  high  schools  $137,  and  for  senior  high  schools 
$135.  These  differences  therefore  are  relatively  small  as  compared  with 
the  country  at  large. 
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Table  108 

Cincinnati  Cost  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  Distributed 
Among  Standard  Items  of  Accounting,  1923-34  (1) 

(Day,  Evening,  and  Summer  Schools) 


Year 

(ending 

June  30) 


Cost  per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  for: 


Adminis- 
tration 


Instruc- 
tion 


Coordinate 
activities 
and  auxili- 
ary agencies 


Fixed 
Charges 


Opera- 
tion 


Main- 
tenance 


Total 
Current 
Expense 


1923(2) 

1924(2) 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


$2.76 
2.66 
2.84 
3.09 
3.76 
4.12 
4.36 
4.22 
4.25 
4.51 
4.40 
4.37 


84.03 

83.66 

83.76 

88.96 

94.25 

102.91 

109.13 

112.24 

114.71 

108.69 

95.68 

93.63 


$  .62 
1.75 
1.95 
2.39 
2.93 
3.03 
3.66 
3.79 
4.19 
3.97 
3.42 
3.33(3' 


$5.71 
5.99 
7.38 
3.59 
3.01 
4.45 
4.37 
4.57 
4.76 
3.97 
3.67 
3.47 


;  7.ii 

10.81 
7.70 
10.45 
11.67 
12.33 
12.67 
13.35 
12.57 
12.98 
11.56 
11.60(4; 


$  9.82 

8.38 

6.02 

6.00 

6.91 

10.22 

6.85 

6.61 

5.38 

5.04 

2.87 

5.15 

$110.05 
113.25 
109.64 
114.29 
122.56 
137.06 
141.05 
144.77 
145.86 
139.17 
121.60 
121.54 


(1)  Table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  Data  secured  from 
annual  school  reports  to  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1925.  Data 
for  this  year  were  obtained  from  the  "Statement  of  Costs"  prepared  by  the 
School  Business  Office. 

(2)  Year  ending  August  31. 

(3)  Includes  tuition  paid  to  other  school  districts  and  expenditures  for  community 
centers. 

(4)  Includes  $3,505  excess  of  the  cost  of  materials  bought  for  warehouse  over  cost 
of  materials  used  from  warehouse.  This  is  not  logically  chargeable  to  this 
year's  expenditures. 

Table  109 

Cost  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  Current  Expenses 
in  Cincinnati  Full  Time  Day  Schools  by  Divisions,  1924-1934  (1) 


Year 
(ending 

June 
30th) 


Cost  per  Pupil  in  A.  D.  A.  for  Current  Expenses  in: 


Kinder- 
garten 


Elemen- 
tary 
Schools 


Junior 

High 

Schools 


Senior 

High 

Schools 


Special  Voca- 

Schools  tional 

and  High 

Classes  Schools 


1924 

$  77 

$  94 

$180 

$161 

$173 

$116 

1925 

73 

93 

182 

162 

185 

128 

1926 

73 

94 

166 

164 

210 

154 

1927 

73 

103 

145 

179 

244 

147 

1928 

84 

111 

165 

185 

282 

174 

1929 

85 

113 

156 

195 

290 

203 

1930 

89 

116 

170 

185 

305 

205 

1931 

83 

124 

163 

178 

272 

198 

1932 

83 

119 

154 

167 

269 

204 

1933 

72 

107 

136 

140 

227 

157 

1934 

71 

107 

137 

135 

209 

165 

(1)   Data  from  "Statement  of  Costs"  prepared  by  the  School  Business  Office. 
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In  Table  110  are  shown  the  costs  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  various  types  of  special  education  and  the  evening  and  sum- 
mer schools  for  the  period  1930-31  to  1933-34.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
most  of  the  other  comparisons  of  finance  for  Cincinnati  have  covered  a 
ten-year  period.  Since  the  proportion  of  the  total  current  cost  in  Cincin- 
nati devoted  to  the  types  of  education  included  in  this  table  is  such  a  small 
part  of  the  total  (for  evening  and  summer  schools  it  amounts  to  2  percent 
of  the  total  current  costs) ,  data  on  these  are  given  for  the  four-year  period 
only.  In  Chapter  8  certain  specific  cost  items  relative  to  the  education  of 
exceptional  children  are  discussed  in  detail.  For  the  evening  schools,  the 
table  shows  a  sharp  drop  in  per-pupil  cost  in  the  elementary  field  and  in 


Table  110 

Costs  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  Current  Expenses 
for  Special  Education  and  Other  Than  Regular  Day  Schools 

in  Cincinnati,  1930-31  to  1933-34  (1) 


Cost  per  Pupil  in  A.  D.  A.  for  year  of: 


Kind 

A.  Special  Schools  and 
Classes  (2) 

1.  Anaemic 

2.  Blind  and  partially  seeing 

3.  Crippled 

4.  Deaf 

5.  Boy's  special 

6.  Mentally    deficient 

7.  Tubercular 

8.  Glenview    (incorrigible) 

9.  Hillcrest    (incorrigible) 
10.   Bed  instruction _ 


1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

|  1933-34 

$160 

$187 

$-- 

$-- 

352 

308 

264 

283 

500 

528 

414 

432 

700 

754 

570 

426 

298 

322 

269 

167 

179 

152 

154 

165 

182 

132 

112 

655 

549 

505 

535 

827 

823 

681(3) 

804 

109 

112 

89 

84 

Total  cost  Special  Schools 
and   Classes 


$514,453  |$474,977  I  $413,440  l$389,980 


B.   Evening  Schools 

1.  Elementary    

2.  Senior    High    School 

3.  Vocational 

4.  Americanization 


38 
34 
17 
30 


18 
34 
14 
20 


14 
22 

13 
22 


16 

24 
16 
17 


Total  Cost  Evening  School    $174,696  ($160,640  |   $1 16,852  |$1 19,001 


C.   Summer  Schools 

1.  Elementary    

2.  Junior  High  School 

3.  Senior  High  School 

4.  Evening 


14 
14 
14 
11 


$  14 
14 
12 
10 


$     9 


Total  Cost  Summer  Schools$  46,350  |$  42,378 


i$  20,806 


( 1 )  Data  for  this  table  furnished  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  See  also  Chapter  8,  page  162. 

(3)  Probably    includes    the   expenditures   made   by    the    Board   of   Education 


only. 
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Americanization,  an  appreciable  reduction  in  high  school,  and  little  change 
in  the  vocational  area.  No  summer  school  was  held  in  1933.  For  all  types 
considerable  decrease  in  the  per-pupil  cost  has  taken  place  since  1930-31. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  business  departments  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Portland  (Oregon),  Pittsburgh,  and 
Denver  are  good  examples  of  the  use  of  such  comparative  data  on 
the  costs  in  different  divisions  of  public  education.  Probably  certain  costs 
for  every  school  building  should  be  made  available  for  several  years  so 
that  they  can  be  studied  to  see  what  the  exact  situation  is.  The  machine 
accounting  system  installed  in  Cincinnati  in  1930  makes  it  possible  for 
accounts  to  be  kept  standard  and  for  gross  or  unit  costs  of  this  type  to 
be  made  for  each  school  division  and  each  school  building.  Some  very 
good  cost  studies  have  been  made  for  the  vocational  schools  for  1930  and 
1934  by  the  director  of  vocational  schools.  Moreover,  for  every  type  of 
school  in  the  city  per  pupil  costs  for  approximately  40  items  are  available 
in  the  school  office  for  the  years  from  1924  to  1934.  These  materials, 
however,  have  not  been  published  except  for  vocational  schools  for  1930, 
and  probably  have  not  been  used  in  the  administrative  control  of  the 
schools  to  the  extent  that  they  might  have  been,  or  in  the  making  of  the 
budget.  It  is  believed  that  greater  use  for  purposes  of  administration 
should  be  made  of  these  and  other  materials  now  readily  obtainable  (3). 

Table  111 

Cost  of  Educational  Supplies  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance 
in  Cincinnati  and  Other  Cities,  1933-34 


City 


Type  of 

School 

c 

CD 

u 
a 

CT> 
u 
«j 

o  o 
£  o 

.2  o 

s-  J2 
2  o 
c  2 

it/) 

S-, 

2-c 

car  and 
ior  High 
ools 

C 

(j  J3 

C  J3 

a  2> 

>,&•£• 

Ui 

UJcO 

3    u 

£X 

^rmm 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland    

Columbus 

Dallas     ._. 

Denver 

Indianapolis  _- 
Jersey  City 
Milwaukee  .  _. 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco 


_  o 


^i       -xw 


o .!? 
>X 


.40 

.53 

.76 

.88 

.53 

1.11 

000 

.99 

.55 

1.11 

2.84 

1.78 

1.52 

.31 

.44 

.99 

1.47 

.23 

1.12 

.79 

.19 

1.26 

.54 

.50 

1.57 

1.76 

.92 

2.20 

.14 

1.56 

2.06 

1.67 

.09 

.93 

1.45 

1.23 

.92 

.58 

1.39 

3.78 

3.32 

2.60 

.95 

.66 

1.17 

.57 

1.04 

2.47 

2.76 

.31 

.54 

1.07 

1.38 

.60 

1.14 

2.19 

1.26 

1.57  1 

6.68 

8.68 

6.58 

12.06 


5.08 

9.60 

5.89 

10.66 

12.48 


All  Schools 


.70 

1.29 

1.53 

.78 

.54 

.30 

.99 

1.26 

1.61 

1.11 

2.26 

1.08 

1.67 

.88 

1.37 


06 


13 

6 

4 

12 

14 

15 

10 

7 

3 

8 

1 

9 

2 

11 

5 


(3)    See  appendix  for  additional  data  on  the  matter  of  cost  accounting. 
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Cost  of  Textbooks,  Educational  Supplies,  Library  Books,  and  Other 
Expenses  of  Instruction — In  Chapter  23  are  discussed  the  selection,  allo- 
cation and  distribution  of  educational  supplies.  The  discussion  here,  there- 
fore, deals  only  with  expenditures  for  that  purpose.  The  cost  of  educa- 
tional supplies  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school 
division  is  given  in  Table  111.  On  the  total  per-pupil  cost  for  this  item 
Pittsburgh  ranks  highest,  Providence  second,  Jersey  City  third,  and 
Cincinnati  fourth.  The  cost  in  the  Cincinnati  junior  high  schools  is  rela- 
tively high  and  in  vocational  schools  low.  For  the  system  as  a  whole  the 
expenditure  is  $1.53  per  pupil.  Cincinnati's  rank  on  this  item  is  the  same 
as  the  rank  on  its  composite  ability  to  pay. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  per  pupil  cost  of  free  text  books  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  other  cities  for  1933-34.  The  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
the  cities  holding  the  ten  highest  ranks  were  as  follows:  Jersey  City, 
$1.04;  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  each,  94  cents;  Cincinnati,  82  cents;  Dallas, 
80  cents;  Providence,  76  cents;  San  Francisco,  68  cents;  Portland,  62 
cents;  Baltimore,  47  cents;  and  Columbus,  35  cents.  The  average  expendi- 
ture in  1930  for  this  purpose  in  29  cities  cf  100,000  population  or  more 
was  $5.72.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years  shows  strikingly 
what  has  happened  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  for  free  text  books  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years. 

The  ten  cities  showing  the  highest  per-pupil  cost  for  all  expenses  of 
instruction  except  salaries  in  1933-34  were  as  follows:  Pittsburgh,  $3.46; 
Denver,  $3.33;  Cincinnati,  $3.20;  Cleveland,  $2.94;  San  Francisco,  $2.46; 
Buffalo,  $2.79;  Jersey  City,  $2.77;  Providence,  $2.52;  Portland,  $1.70;  and 
Milwaukee,  $1.61.  Cincinnati,  then,  on  this  composite  item  for  text  books, 
educational  supplies,  libraries,  and  other  expenses  of  instruction  exclud- 
ing salaries,  ranks  third  from  the  highest  on  per-pupil  expenditures  in 
1933-34. 

Table  112 

Gross  and  Net  Bonded  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  Balance  of  the 
Cincinnati  School  District,  1923-33  (1) 


Amount  at  End  of  Each  Calenc 

ar  Year 

Year 

Total  Bonds 

Sinking  Fund 

Net  Bonded  Debt 

(000) 

(000)    (2) 

(000) 

1923 

$10,241 

$1,536 

$  8,705 

1924 

10,101 

1,728 

8,373 

1925 

11,326 

1,965 

9,361 

1926 

14.635 

3,191 

11,444 

1927 

13.721 

2,405 

11,316 

1928 

15.406 

2,616 

12,790 

1929 

15,292 

2,715 

12.577 

1930 

17,670 

2.796 

14,874 

1931 

17,753 

2.967 

14,786 

1932 

17,212 

3.159 

14,053 

1933 

16,679 

3,363 

13.315 

( 1 )  Data  secured  from  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund. 

(2)  Includes  cash  balance  of  interest  fund. 
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Debt  Service  Costs — Table  112  shows  the  total  and  net  school 
bonded  debt  from  1923  to  1933.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the 
net  bonded  debt  shows  a  rather  rapid  increase,  reaching  its  peak  in  1930. 
Since  that  time  it  has  remained  fairly  constant.  This  fact  indicates  that 
the  major  part  of  the  building  operations  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Edu- 
cation took  place  while  building  costs  were  high.  For  example,  of  the 
$11,700,000  of  school  bonds  issued  during  this  period  all  but  $570,000 
were  issued  prior  to  1931.  Obviously  very  little  building  has  been  done 
during  the  years  of  lower  building  costs  which  have  prevailed  since  1930. 
This  situation,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Cincinnati.  Studies  annually 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of  Ohio  State  University 
of  school  bond  issues  in  Ohio  show  that  $40,293,000  were  approved  by 


Table  113 

Future  Debt  Service  Requirements  on  All  Outstanding  Bonds  of 
the  Cincinnati  School  District* as  of  December  31,  1933  (1) 


Year 


Term  Annuities  and  Serial 
Retirement 

Interest 

Term 
Bonds 

(000) 

Serial      Total 
Bonds      Bonds 

(000)     (000) 

Term 
Bonds 

(000) 

Serial 
Bonds 

(000) 

Total 
Bonds 

(000) 

Grand 
Total 

(000) 


1934 

$  103 

$  503 

$   606 

$  313 

$  408 

$  721 

$  1,327 

1935 

95 

501 

596 

303 

385 

688 

1,284 

1936 

77 

503 

580 

274 

363 

637 

1.218 

1937 

76 

500 

576 

261 

341 

602 

1,177 

1938 

75 

502 

577 

258 

319 

577 

1,154 

1939 

73 

492 

565 

253 

297 

550 

1,115 

1940 

73 

494 

567 

251 

275 

526 

1,093 

1941 

71 

492 

563 

244 

254 

497 

1,060 

1942 

71 

492 

563 

242 

233 

474 

1,037 

1943 

71 

490 

561 

240 

210 

450 

1,011 

1944 

71 

494 

565 

239 

186 

424 

989 

1945 

71 

492 

562 

235 

167 

402 

964 

1946 

68 

469 

536 

222 

145 

367 

903 

1947 

64 

465 

529 

208 

125 

332 

861 

1948 

62 

421 

483 

201 

104 

305 

788 

1949 

55 

406 

461 

176 

86 

262 

723 

1950 

43 

403 

446 

158 

66 

225 

671 

1951 

32 

333 

365 

140 

51 

192 

556 

1952 

28 

276 

304 

128 

37 

165 

470 

1953 

24 

243 

267 

112 

25 

137 

404 

1954 

24 

202 

226 

112 

15 

126 

352 

1955 

24 

65 

89 

112 

6 

117 

207 

1956 

18 

65 

83 

99 

3 

101 

185 

1957 

14 

6 

20 

80 

80 

100 

1958 

12 

6 

18 

60 

60 

78 

1959 

7 

7 

47 

47 

54 

1960 

15 

15 

15 

Total 


1,406  I     9,310  I     10,716  I     4,981    I     4,100  I     9,081   I     19,797 


(1)    Data   prepared   by  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,   October  12, 
1934. 
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the  voters  during  the  three-year  period  1928-1930,  while  only  $2,532,000 
were  approved  during  the  four-year  period  1931-34,  despite  the  wide 
differences  in  both  building  costs  and  interest  rates  for  the  two  periods. 
For  a  city  of  the  wealth  and  stability  of  population  that  Cincinnati  pos- 
sesses, consideration  could  well  be  given  to  a  plan  of  pay-as-you-go  for 
school  building  construction.  This  plan  has  already  been  discussed  in 
detail  in  Chapter  22. 

Table  113  shows  the  debt  service  requirement  by  years  until  1960, 
when  the  present  bonded  debt  will  be  entirely  liquidated.  The  total  of 
the  bonds  outstanding  as  shown  by  this  table  amount  to  $10,716,000,  as 
compared  with  a  net  bonded  debt  of  $13,315,000  for  the  same  date,  as 
found  in  the  preceding  table.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Table  113  the  anticipated  earnings  of  the  sinking  fund  set  up  to  meet 
the  payments  of  maturing  term  bonds  have  been  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  these  payments  at  time  of  maturity.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
table  that  bond  and  interest  requirements  are  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars 
annually  until  1944.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  for  the  first  five  years  the 
interest  payments  exceed  those  on  the  principal.  With  the  lowered  local 
tax  rate  resulting  from  the  sales  tax  and  other  State  legislation,  it  seems 
evident  that  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  for  capital  outlay  could  be  adopted 
without  placing  an  undue  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  Ultimately  it  would 
be  much  cheaper. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  major  findings  in  this  chapter  are  as  follows: 

A.  ABILITY.  The  findings  which  follow  under  this  heading  relate 
to  Cincinnati's  ability  to  finance  education  in  1933-34.  Figure  19  shows 
graphically  how  Cincinnati  compares  with  the  14  cities  used  in  this  survey. 

1.  On  the  basis  of  wealth,  both  assessed  and  estimated  true,  Cin- 
cinnati has  greater  ability  to  finance  schools  than  other  cities,  ranking 
fourth  and  second  respectively.  This  indicates  that  in  comparison  with 
other  cities  Cincinnati  can  afford  the  school  system  which  its  citizens  de- 
sire. 

2.  Between  1923  and  1933  the  tax  duplicate  in  Cincinnati  increased 
at  a  slightly  more  rapid  rate  than  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance.   Cincinnati  has  been  outstanding  in  its  tax  collections. 

3.  Cincinnati  has  a  much  larger  percentage  of  owned  homes  of  high 
valuation  than  other  cities. 

4.  Cincinnati  ranks  third  among  these  cities  on  the  value  per  pupil 
of  manufactured  products,  first  in  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  and 
third  on  retail  sales. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  school  debt  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation 
Cincinnati  ranked  fifth;  on  total  debt  per  inhabitant  and  per  $1,000  of 
assessed  value,  fifth  and  fourth  respectively;  and  on  ratio  of  school  debt 
service  to  current  expenses,  sixth. 
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Assessed  Valuation  per 
Pupil  in  Average 
Eally  Attendance 

Estimated  True  Valuation 
per  Pupil  In  Average 
Dally  Attendance 


Value  of  Manufactured 
Products 


Value  Added  toy 
Manufacture 


Total  Retail  Sales 


School  Debt  per  $1000  of 
Assessed  Valuation 


Total  Debt  per  Inhabitant 
In  1930 


Total  Debt  per  $1000  of 
Assessed  Valuation 


Ratio  of  Debt  Service 
to  Current  Exnense 


Ability  Line 


Figure  XIX — Summary  of  the  Ranks  of  Cincinnati  Compared  with  Other 
Cities  on  the  Various  Measures  of  Ability.  (All  these  items 
are  ranked  in  terms  of  high  or  No.  1  being  the  most  desir- 
able position.) 


B.  EFFORT  AND  EXPENDITURES.  The  findings  which  follow 
here  relate  to  the  effort  Cincinnati  was  making  in  support  of  education 
and  the  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  1933-34.  Figure  20  shows 
graphically  how  Cincinnati  compares  with  other  cities  on  these  items. 

1.  Cincinnati  ranked  ninth  among  the  cities  on  school  tax  rate  and 
fourth  on  proportion  of  the  total  tax  rate  used  for  school  purposes. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  cost  per  pupil  for  current  expenses  for  a  stand- 
ardized length  of  school  term,  Cincinnati  ranked  first  among  8  cities  for 
5  of  the  6  years  for  which  data  were  available  between  1924-1934. 

3.  Cincinnati  ranked  second  on  the  total  current  expense  cost  p^r 
pupil  in  full-time  day  schools,  with  a  per-pupil  expenditure  of  $118.82. 

4.  On  the  per  pupil  cost  for  general  control  Cincinnati  ranked  third; 
on  instruction,  first;  on  plant  operation,  fourth;  on  plant  maintenance, 
third;  on  auxiliary  agencies,  fourth;  on  fixed  charges,  fifth;  and  on  edu- 
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cational  supplies,  fourth.  On  the  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  Cin- 
cinnati ranked  fourth. 

5.  More  than  92  percent  of  school  revenue  in  Cincinnati  was  derived 
from  local  sources. 

6.  The  total  cost  in  1933-34  of  summer  and  evening  schools  was 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  total  current  expenditures. 

7.  In  1933-34,  83.3  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  day,  night, 
and  summer  schools  in  Cincinnati  was  for  current  expenses,  and  16.7  per- 
cent for  debt  service.  On  the  first  Cincinnati  ranked  sixth  and  on  the 
second,  tenth. 

8.  Due  largely  to  the  single  salary  schedule,  the  variations  in  per- 
pupil  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  are  less  than  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

9.  In  1933-34,  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  text  books  was  82  cents, 
which  was  .85  of  1  percent  of  the  instruction  cost.  On  this  item  Cincin- 
nati ranked  fourth. 
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Figure  XX — Summary  of  the  Ranks  of  Cincinnati,  Compared  with  Other 
Cities,  on  the  Various  Measures  of  Effort. 
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Recommendations 
It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  more  use  be  made  of  the  present  machine  system  in  assemb- 
ling cost  data  on  different  items  by  buildings  and  school  subjects  in  order 
that  comparisons  may  be  made  with  other  cities;  moreover  that  the  pro- 
cedure in  calculating  such  costs  be  in  conformity  with  standard  practice. 
Such  data  should  be  published. 

2.  That  such  additional  costs  as  are  brought  about  by  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  survey,  other  than  those  for  capital  expenditures,  be 
met  at  least  for  1935-36  by  economies  in  the  present  program,  such  as 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  certain  schools,  gradual 
transfer  of  the  special  subject  teachers,  and  other  reasonable  economies  as 
suggested  in  the  various  chapters.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  Cincinnati's  ability  to  finance  education  is  relatively 
high  and  its  efforts  in  that  direction  low. 
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Appendix  A 

TRENDS  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT 

Table  1  gives  the  average  daily  membership  by  divisions  of  the 
school  system  together  with  the  total  for  each  year  since  1924.  This 
table  shows  a  steady  increase  in  average  daily  membership  throughout 
the  ten-year  period  of  approximately  8,000  in  the  regular  schools  and 
about  9,500  when  the  special  and  vocational  schools  are  included.  In 
Table  2  the  average  daily  membership  for  1925  is  used  as  a  basis  of  100, 
and  the  figure  for  each  succeeding  year  up  to  and  including  1934  is  cal- 


Table  1 

Average  Daily  Membership  by  School  Divisions  of  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  1925  to  1934 


School 
Year 


Kinder- 
garten 


Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-9 


Grades 
10-12  (1) 


Total 
Regular 
Schools 


I  Voca- 
Special  tional 
Schools     Schools 


Grand 
Total 


1925 

2,941 

30,317 

10,311 

3,873 

47,442 

1,219 

1,463 

50,124 

1926 

3,244 

30,217 

10,872 

3,973 

48,306 

1,306 

1,420 

51,032 

1927 

3,558 

30,714 

11,373 

4,005 

49,650 

1,315 

1,479 

52,444 

1928 

3,452 

31,174 

11,524 

4,190 

50,340 

1,412 

1,751 

53,503 

1929 

3,614 

31,494 

11,541 

4,422 

51,071 

1,580 

1,773 

54,424 

1930 

3,810 

32,029 

11,475 

4,701 

52,015 

1,718 

2,036 

55,769 

1931 

3,847 

31,535 

11,892 

4,959 

52,235 

1,861 

2,320 

56,416 

1932 

3,913 

31,335 

12,308 

5,282 

52,838 

1,906 

2,142 

56,886 

1933 

4,018 

31,255 

13,066 

5,924 

54,263 

1,989 

2,437 

58,689 

1934 

4,186 

31,242 

13,537 

6,356 

55,321 

2,022 

2,443 

59,786 

( 1 )   Postgraduates  included  here. 


Table  2 


Changes  in  Average  Daily  Membership  by  Grades  of  Cincinnati  Public 

Schools  as  Shown  by  Index  Numbers  Calculated  on  the  Basis 

of  Membership  for  1925 


Grade 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Kgtn. 

100 

110 

121 

117 

123 

129 

131 

133 

137 

142 

1 

100 

95 

103 

109 

108 

109 

107 

100 

97 

98 

2 

100 

103 

99 

106 

112 

114 

112 

111 

109 

107 

3 

100 

101 

104 

100 

106 

110 

108 

111 

110 

109 

4 

100 

97 

98 

99 

94 

101 

101 

100 

102 

102 

5 

100 

101 

101 

99 

101 

96 

97 

97 

99 

101 

6 

100 

101 

102 

103 

101 

104 

97 

101 

102 

103 

7 

100 

106 

110 

106 

108 

109 

113 

107 

113 

117 

8 

100 

106 

113 

117 

114 

116 

118 

128 

127 

132 

9 

100 

105 

107 

114 

115 

109 

116 

128 

146 

151 

10 

100 

102 

104 

112 

121 

121 

125 

137 

158 

170 

11 

100 

98 

100 

101 

107 

122 

124 

135 

144 

157 

12 

100 

109 

106 

112 

112 

121 

139 

138 

149 

156 

Total   !   100  I   102  I   105  I   106  I   108  I   110  I   110  I   111    I   114  I    117 
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culated  in  terms  of  this  base.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  in- 
crease in  average  daily  membership  has  been  greatest  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  in  grades  9  to  12.  Of  these  increases  the  greatest  was  in  the 
tenth  grade,  in  which  the  enrollment  in  1934  was  70  percent  greater  than 
in  1925.  All  of  the  other  grades  above  the  eighth  showed  increases  in 
excess  of  50  percent  for  the  period  included.  It  is  also  significant  to  note 
that  the  average  daily  membership  in  the  first  grade  in  1934  was  about 
2  percent  less  than  in  1925,  while  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6  the  increases 
amounted  to  about  2  percent  for  the  ten-year  period.  Excluding  the 
kindergarten,  the  increases  in  average  daily  membership  below  the 
seventh  grade  are  relatively  small.  This  table  does  not  include  special 
and  vocational  schools,  in  which  the  increases  amounted  to  66  and  67 
percent  respectively.  It  seems  evident  therefore  that  the  increase  in  en- 
rollment in  the  Cincinnati  schools  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
more  children  are  now  remaining  in  school  through  the  high  school  grades. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  preceding  tables  are  based  on"average 
daily  membership,"  which  is  the  basis  used  in  Cincinnati  for  most  of  the 
school  statistics.  This  should  not  be  confused  with  the  generally  used 
"average  daily  attendance,"  for  it  is  the  average  of  daily  enrollments 
rather  than  the  average  of  daily  attendance.  This  may  lead  to  some  con- 
fusion but  it  is  unavoidable.  However,  in  every  case  proper  designation 
is  made  as  to  whether  enrollment  or  average  daily  membership  is  used 
in  the  tables  presented. 

The  school   census  figures   from    1925   to    1934   inclusive  show  the 
following  number  of  persons  of  ages  5  to  17  inclusive  in  Cincinnati: 
Year  Number  Year  Number 

1925  95,398  1930..  102,383 

1926-.  .  97,437  1931    .      101.012 

1927 97,311  1932 ..101,300 

1928-.  98,899  1933.  101,011 

1929_  .101,497  1934. .  100,352 

It  will  be  noted  that  during  this  ten-year  period  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  4,954  or  5.2  percent  of  persons  of  this  age  group  but  since  1930 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  same  age  group  of  2,031  persons,  or  1.98 
percent. 

Of  the  children  in  school  as  reported  in  the  1933  census  70.8  percent 

were  in  the  public  schools,  28.2  percent  in  parochial  and   1   percent  in 

private  schools.  The  total  distribution  of  the  101,011   children  of  school 

age  as  shown  by  this  census  was  as  follows: 

Number        Percent 

Public  Schools                                         _  .63,716  63.1 

Parochial  Schools  -                                     25,355  25.1 

Private  Schools                                                   922  .9 

Institutions  .                                                .    1,920  1.9 

Employed                                                           1.470  1.4 

Not  Employed  and  Not  in  School 7,628  7.6 
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Table  3  was  prepared  by  calculating  the  percentage  which  each  age 
group  in  the  public  schools  in  1930  (exclusive  of  vocational  and  special 
schools)  was  of  the  total  number  in  those  age  groups  residing  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1930  as  reported  by  the  census.  Upon  the  assumption  that  these 
ratios  would  be  approximately  maintained  in  the  future,  estimates  of  reg- 
ular public  school  membership  (exclusive  of  vocational  and  special 
schools)  were  made  by  five-year  periods  up  to  and  including  the  year 
1950.  According  to  these  estimates,  the  total  decrease  in  these  age  groups 
will  amount  to  14.4  percent.  In  1930  the  average  daily  membership  of 
the  public  schools  included  71.8  percent  of  all  children  5  to  9  years  of 
age;  70.6  percent  of  the  10  to  14  year  age  group;  24.8  percent  of  the 
group  15  to  19  years  of  age,  and  55.2  percent  of  the  total  of  all  children 
from  5  to  19  years  of  age  inclusive. 


Table  3 

Predicted  Public  School  Enrollment  Based  on  1930  Ratio  of  Public 
School  Enrollment  to  Population 

(Exclusive  of  vocational  and  special  classes) 


Age  Groups 

1930 

Actual   (1) 

1935 

1940                  1945                  1950 

5-  9  years 
10-14  years 
15-19  years 

24,799 

22,762 

8.735 

21,504 

24,378 

8,128 

20,408 

21,597 

8,843 

20,259          19,214 

20,853          21,150 

7,929      J      7,801 

Total 

56,296 

54,010 

50,848 

49,041      1    48,165 

1 )   Enrollment   for   these   age   groups   only   and   excluding    special   and   vocational 
pupils.  All  estimates  made  are  on  this  basis. 

Before  drawing  any  final  conclusions  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  actual  figures  of  average 
daily  membership  show  an  increase  between  1930  and  1934  of  5.9  percent 
whereas  the  estimates  based  on  the  1930  figures  indicate  a  decrease  of 
about  4  percent  by  1935  under  1930.  On  first  consideration  this  would 
indicate  that  the  estimates  were  considerably  in  error.  However,  ex- 
amination of  the  school  census  figures  tends  to  confirm  the  estimates  at 
least  in  respect  to  a  decreasing  school  age  population,  for  the  school  cen- 
sus figures  show  that  in  1934  as  compared  with  1930  the  decrease  had 
amounted  to  2,031  persons,  or  1.98  percent.  The  estimates  are  based 
on  ages  5  to  19  whereas  the  school  census  includes  only  ages  5  to  17. 
Thus  the  estimates  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
seem  to  be  confirmed  in  fact  if  not  in  amount.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  actual  public  school  membership  has  increased  during  the  same 
period.  Explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  must  be  based  on  con- 
jecture. One  very  logical  explanation  is  that  recent  years  of  economic 
depression  have  caused  many  pupils  to  remain  in  school  who  would  nor- 
mally have  dropped  out  to  secure  employment.  This  is  borne  out  by  ex- 
amination of  the  figures  which  show  that  the  average  daily  membership  in 
grades  6  to  12  inclusive  (not  including  special  and  vocational  pupils) 
increased  only  798  from  1926  to  1929,  whereas  from  1930  to  1934  the 
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increase  in  these  grades  was  2,987.  From  1926  to  1929  the  average  daily 
membership  in  grades  1  to  6  increased  by  1,315  but  from  1930  to  1934 
these  same  grades  show  a  decrease  of  293.  Thus  the  increase  in  public 
school  membership  since  1930  has  been  entirely  in  the  upper  grades  or 
in  age  groups  where  the  older  children  who  would  normally  drop  out 
have  remained  in  school.  That  parochial  school  enrollments  have  not 
increased  to  the  same  extent  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  which 
indicate  the  probability  that  there  has  been  a  shift  from  the  normal 
parochial  school  enrollment  to  the  public  schools  during  the  recent  de- 
pression years: 

Year  Number  in  Parocial  Schools 

1929 24,399 

1930 ...23,305 

1931 25,358 

1932..  ....25,209 

1933 25,355 

1934.  _  24,950 

Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  this  analysis  of  population  and 
population  trends  because  of  its  importance  in  the  future  program  of  the 
Cincinnati  School  District.  The  conclusion  is  that  unless  unexpected  de- 
velopments occur  in  the  future  to  change  present  trends,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  very  significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati.  This  decrease  by  the  year  1950  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  14  percent.  Even  the  most  conservative  estimates 
cannot  find  evidence  to  support  any  prediction  for  a  decrease  of  less  than 
10  percent.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  only  possibilities  of 
any  offsetting  gains  will  come  from  additions  of  outside  territory  to  the 
school  district,  or  from  unexpected  migrations  into  the  city  from  rural 
areas. 

Population  studies  of  the  number  of  people  residing  in  any  com- 
munity are  important  but  there  is  another  very  important  factor  to  be 
considered,  particularly  so  far  as  the  housing  is  concerned,  and  that  is 
the  distribution  of  these  people  within  the  community.  Even  though  the 
number  of  people  within  a  city  remained  constant  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  shifting  of  this  population  from  certain  sections  of  territory  to  other 
sections  within  the  city  would  greatly  change  the  complexion  of  the  situa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  future  planning.  This  latter  factor  is  obviously 
very  difficult  to  estimate.  The  survey  staff  has  given  considerable  study 
to  this  problem  in  Cincinnati  but  its  conclusions  should  not  be  accepted 
as  being  at  all  final  or  even  accurate.  They  are  presented  simply  to  indi- 
cate probable  shifts  which  may  take  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation within  the  territory  of  the  Cincinnati  School  District.  The  survey 
staff  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  help  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Sub- 
urban Bell  Telephone  Company  which  freely  placed  all  its  studies  of 
this  question  at  the  disposal  of  the  staff. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  include  here  all  the  details  of  this  study  or  to  at- 
tempt to  give  conclusions  regarding  the  probable  future  development  of 
small  areas  of  territory  as  these  are  not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  reli- 
able. The  following  are  presented  as  general  conclusions  as  to  the  most 
probable  shifts  which  may  take  place  in  the  population  of  Cincinnati  by 
the  year  1950. 

1.  The  territory  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River,  on  the 
west  by  Mill  Creek  Valley,  on  the  north  by  Central  Avenue,  McMicken 
and  Liberty  Streets,  and  on  the  east  by  Gilbert  and  Eggleston  Avenues, 
generally  known  as  the  Basin,  will  undoubtedly  lose  heavily  in  popula- 
tion. A  marked  exodus  from  this  area  has  been  in  progress  for  a  number 
of  years  and  will  very  likely  continue  at  the  same  or  a  greater  rate. 

2.  The  territory  west  of  Central  Parkway  and  McLean  Avenue  ex- 
tending from  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south  through  Cumminsville  on  the 
north  and  west  to  Glenway  Avenue  in  the  southern  part  and  including 
Fairmount  in  the  central  part,  will  probably  have  heavy  decrease  in  all 
sections  except  Cumminsville  where  a  slight  increase  may  take  place. 

3.  In  the  territory  north  of  the  Basin  to  St.  Bernard  and  including 
Clifton,  Avondale,  Evanston,  and  Walnut  Hills  some  decrease  will  prob- 
ably occur  south  of  McMillan  Avenue,  with  little  change  elsewhere  except 
in  Clifton  and  North  Avondale  where  an  increase  is  expected. 

4.  In  the  Oakley,  Madisonville,  Hyde  Park,  Mariemont,  Linwood, 
and  Columbia,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  Marie- 
mont (not  in  Cincinnati  School  District),  a  substantial  but  smaller  gain 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  some  increase  in  Oakley  and  Linwood. 

5.  In  the  territory  comprising  Bond  Hill,  Pleasant  Ridge,  and  Ken- 
nedy Heights,  considerable  increase  of  population  is  expected. 

6.  A  little  increase  is  expected  in  the  Carthage  district,  some  also 
in  the  Hartwell  district,  and  considerable  increase  is  expected  west  of 
Carthage  to  Winton  Road. 

7.  In  the  Mt.  Airy  and  College  Hill  area,  and  the  section  south  to 
Westwood  excluding  Cumminsville,  extensive  development  will  probably 
take  place,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  College  Hill. 

8.  In  the  section  comprising  Cheviot,  Westwood,  Western  Hills, 
Price  Hill,  and  the  territory  south  to  the  river  and  west  to  Neeb  Road,  the 
prospects  are  favorable  for  an  increase  in  the  population,  especially  be- 
tween Western  Hills  High  School  and  Westwood  and  between  West- 
wood  and  Fairmount. 
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Appendix  B 

EXPENDITURE  AND  COST  DATA  AVAILABLE  IN  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION  OFFICE  OF  CINCINNATI 

The  Bureau  of  School  Research  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools, 
has  compiled  Tables  1  and  2  on  gross  expenditures  for  day  schools  and 
evening  and  summer  schools,  per  pupil  costs,  and  percentages  of  the  total 
cost  spent  for  each  item.  The  data  for  1933-34  have  been  added  to  the 
tables  as  compiled.  It  should  be  noted  that  on  these  tables  costs  for  general 
control,  fixed  charges,  auxiliary  agencies,  and  other  items  have  been 
allocated  to  night  and  summer  schools. 

The  bases  of  these  tables  are  the  cost  sheets  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  kept  since  1924.  It  is  not  possible  to  appreciate  the  effort  which 
the  Board  has  made  to  know  its  costs  without  seeing  these  tables.  There- 
fore a  sample  of  each  type  is  given  in  Tables  3  to  7.  Table  3  for  day 
schools  and  Table  4  for  evening  and  summer  schools  show  for  1934  the 
exact  expenditures  for  about  40  items  for  13  types  of  schools.  A  similar 
table  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  separates  the  expenditures  for 
"Special  schools  and  classes"  (included  as  one  of  the  13)  into  its  8  spe- 
cific types.  Therefore  basic  expenditures  are  available  for  20  types  of 
schools  for  1934.  Practically  the  same  tables  are  available  for  these  types 
of  schools  for  every  year  since  1924. 

The  basic  expenditure  tables  are  reduced  to  annual  costs  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  for  each  year  as  shown  in  Tables  5  and  6, 
and  for  the  years  1931  and  1932  to  daily  costs  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  for  each  of  the  approximately  40  items.  Data  similar  to  those 
in  Tables  5  and  6  make  possible  the  comparison  of  costs  for  any  one  of 
the  20  types  of  schools  over  a  period  of  years  similar  to  the  sample  for 
elementary  schools  given  in  Table  7.  While  classifications  have  not  been 
standard  throughout  the  entire  period,  the  figures  are  of  great  value  in 
showing  trends  and  are  the  basis  for  modern  budget  making  and  budget 
control.  The  work  done  on  costs  for  vocational  schools  is  commented 
on  in  the  section  dealing  with  that  subject. 

There  are  certain  differences  in  the  basic  figures  as  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  as  represented  in  Table  107  on  page 
451  and  figures  in  the  Board  of  Education  official  cost  sheets  as  repre- 
sented in  Tables  1  and  2  of  this  appendix.  These,  however,  can  be  recon- 
ciled. The  difference  in  the  cost  of  general  control  as  carried  in  Table  107 
on  page  451  and  in  Tables  3  and  4  of  this  appendix  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter,  compiled  by  the  school  authorities,  part  of  the  general  control 
is  allocated  to  evening  and  summer  schools  and  part  excluded  as  a  com- 
munity center  charge. 


Expenditure  and  Cost  Data  Available  in  Board  467 

of  Education  Office  of  Cincinnati 

General  Control,  Table  107  .  .$239,919.62 

General  Control,  Tables  3  and  4  (Appendix  B) 

Day 233,616.90 

Evening    4,383.02 

Summer    1,508.90 

Footnote 410.80 

$239,919.62 

Similarly  fixed  charges  are  allocated  to  types  of  schools  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati School  System  cost  sheets  and  the  rent  item  is  omitted. 

Fixed  Charges.  Tables  107.         $190,625.17 

Fixed  Charges,  Tables  3  and  4  (Appendix  B) 

Day    169,877.59 

Evening 86.05 

Summer 48.81 

Footnote  20,612.72 

$190,625.17 

The  differences  in  the  grand  totals  are  reconciled  below: 

GRAND  TOTALS 

Table   107 __$6,678,144.13 

Less  excess  of  expenditure  for  warehouse  over 

receipts  from  sales  from  warehouse 3,505.11 

$6,674,639.02 

Tables  3  and  4  (Appendix  B)         6,780,911.84 

Less  capital  outlay 1 06,272.82 

$6,674,639.02 
Table  96  (page  439)  .  $6,675,000.00 

The  differences  in  the  per  capita  costs  as  compiled  ( 1 )  by  the  survey 
staff  as  shown  in  Figure  XVIII,  (2)  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  shown 
in  Appendix  B  Tables  1  and  2,  and  (3)  by  the  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research  as  shown  in  Table  108  (page  452)  are  due  to  the  different  classi- 
fications of  the  basic  data  used,  as  shown  above,  and  to  the  fact  that  for 
comparison  with  other  cities  the  survey  staff  could  not  allocate  such  costs 
as  general  control,  auxiliary  agencies,  and  fixed  charges  to  evening  and 
summer  schools  for  other  cities.  Therefore  the  total  expenditure  for  these 
functions  had  to  be  charged  to  day  schools  (Table  102)  and  divided  by 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  day  schools,  with  a  resultant  per  pupil 
cost  of  $118.82.  The  figure  used  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Cincinnati 
is  $118.32.  The  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  had  calculated  a  figure 
of  $121.54  (Tables  106  and  108)  for  day,  evening,  and  summer  schools 
combined.  This  is  not  considered  good  practice  because  of  the  different 
lengths  of  time  attended  in  these  types  of  schools. 
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Expenditure  and  Cost  Data  Available  in  Board  473 
of  Education  Office  of  Cincinnati 
Table  5 
Per  Pupil  Expenditures  for  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1934 

Day  Schools 

Special  Senior 

Schools  and                         Total 

Kinder-  Elemen-  and         Junior      Regular      Voca-      Day 

garten  tary  Classes       High          High         tional    Schools 

Average  Daily  Attend- 

dance 3,284  32,758  1,846         6,513         8,296         2,250       54,947 

General  Control 2.41  4.22  4.08 

Total 2.41  4.22  4.08          4.76          4.31           5.70          4.25 

Supervision 

Supervisors'  Salaries  __    1.40  .67  1.95           1.12             .67           2.25             .87 

Clerical  and  Misc  Exp.       .23  .12  .03             .18             .11             .30             .14 

Total 1.63  .79  1.98           1.30            .79          2.55           1.01 

Instruction 

Principals'  Salaries 3.35  5.90  13.58           5.79           3.66           9.41           5.80 

Clercial  and  Offl.  Exp.       .04  .06  .81           1.39           1.53             .65             .49 

Teachers'  Salaries 51.98  73.48  119.86(1)93.56         96.45       106.02         81.00 

Librarians'  Salaries .84           2.12                               .42 

Library,  Supplementary, 

Reference   Bks.    .             .01  .26  .30             .54             .48             .32             .32 
Free  Textbooks  and 

Repairs   ___  .41  .36           1.08           2.49             .31             .77 

Educational  Supplies           .55  1.11  1.16           2.19           1.81           6.61           1.53 

Other    ___  .06  1.15             .02             .22           1.01             .15 

Total  _                  ^  55.93  81.26  137.22       105.41       108.76       124.33        90.48 
Operation  of  Plant 

Personal  Services 4.00  7.04  13.41           8.02           7.36           9.42           7.35 

Eng.  and  Janitor 

Supplies    .14  .25  .26             .33             .29             .40             .27 

Gas  and  Electricity ___       .76  1.33  3.10           2.94           2.29           2.98           1.75 

Wate'r .23  .39  1.27             .68             .50             .39             .46 

Fuel .67  1.17  1.94           1.26          1.33           1.01           1.19 

Telephone    .06  .11  .34             .16             .20             .29             .14 

Other    .09  .16  1.71             .23             .21             .35             .23 

Total 5.95  10.45  22.03         13.62         12.20         14.84         11.39 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

Buildings  and  Grounds     2.53  4.40  6.67           4.57           3.39           9.05           4.42 

Educational  Equipment       .06  .26  .61              .50             .56             .57             .35 

Other .12  .21  .26             .24             .22             .29             .21 

Total 2.71  4.87  7.54          5.31           4.17          9.91           4.98 

Coordinate  Activities 

Compulsory  Attendance      .29  .35             .76             .15             .63             .32 

Medical  Service ___  2.37                                                                  .08 

Dental  Inspection 

and    Service    .30  .37  .63             .49             .07                             .33 

Nurse    Service    1.81             .06 

Bath  and  Towel 

Service    .37  .02             .22 

Total           .30  1.03  5.16           1.25            .22            .65           1.01 

Auxiliary  Agencies 
Visiting  Teachers 

and  Counseling ___  .53  .08           1.60             .08             .03             .52 

Transportation ___  .29  19.39             .12             .60           2.85           1.05 

Public  Lunches ___  .53  2.01                                                               .38 

Board  and  Lodging 4.55            .15 

Total ___  1.35  26.03           1.72            .68          2.88          2.10 

Fixed  Charges, 

Pensions   1.93  2.75  4.69           3.47           3.55           4.00          3.03 

Insurance    .00  .01  .00             .01              .01              .00             .01 

Taxes  and  Special 

Assessments .04  .06  .07             .04             .09             .03             .06 

Total 1.97  2.82  4.76           3.52           3.65           4.03           3.10 

TOTAL  70.90  106.79  208.80       136.89       134.77       164.89       118.32 

( 1 )    This  item  excludes  a  lipreading  and  a  speech  correction  teacher  who  are  under 

the  supervision  of  the  Oral  School  but  instruct  pupils  scattered  throughout  the 
school  system. 
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